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NATURE AND THE SPORTSMAN. 

^ It 3 a gr-r-ran view,” said the great golfer, as he stood on the tenth tee 

‘ It -3 a gr-r-an- view,- rephed Ins opponent, who was 3 down at the turn-“it 's a gr-r-an’ view whatever, wlren ye 're 3 vp I " 

Boyal mtd Very Ancient Golf Legends, 1 




I "'<1,’ 



“ Thebe was a time when meadow, grove and stream ’’ 
(Woedswoeth) to me meant practically nil- 
No “glory" there, no “ freshness of a dream," 

But just a playground ; when I took the hill, 

Like to a young gazeka, lithe of limb, 

I had no thoughts too deep for mortal plummet ; 
Twas just for joy of getting (curious whim ! ) 

13'p to the summit. 

No Njmph surprised me nutting in the glade; 

No Faun addressed me in the woodland Greek ; 

No sketchy Dryad, peeping from the shade 

Wooed me. aU blackberry smears, upon the 
cheek ; 

As for the primrose (in the river scene). 

Which, rightly viewed, affects our hoHer feeUngg 
For all I eared it might as weU have been 
P otato-peelings. 

Then dawned the lovely adolescent prime 
When salad sprouts, and young calf-loves occur - 
len Natoe, while the new buds burst in rhyme, ’ 

Is worth considering, on account of her ; 

Then, if I noticed, in its saffron dress 

^»p ™u. ™ c.,.,,, 

A jocund hymn rose. 

Such periods pass, but leave their print behind. 

Never I said, “ in aU my years to be. 

Never again can I be whoUy blind 

Nature’s wish to keep in touch with me." 


The waters whispered my affairs ; the trees. 
Communing of them, grew almost poetic, 

And so I went on swallowing “ fallacies ’’ 

Strangely “‘pathetic.” , , . 

Then came a dreadful change : I took to Sport,. 

I could not look upon that sight most fair— 

High woods where Autumn holds his regal court— 
But 1 must think: “They’d come weU over' there! 
And, though I still regarded Nature’s claim, 

The lust to perforate some harmless creature 
Preoccupied me tiU the thing became 
My leading feature. 

Then foUowed worse. Ah, Scotland ! I have known 

Fif sea-loch’s burnished gold, 

l^ed by the hill's shot-velvet, green and roan, 
lias left my bosom absolutely cold ; 

And just because, upon the windy brae, 

Through inadvertence, some mere silly trifle— 

Over- (or under-) sight-no deer that day 
Pell to my rifle. 

-jj. 

So mused he, plodding in the giUies’ track, " 

aim, and-crack!- 

Lalr 

Later-his foot upon the gralloched dead— 

Touching the stalker’s arm still bare and gory, 
uncan, my friend, have you remarked,” he said 
“Yonsunset’sglory?" q g_ 
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' PHEAK HOSPITALITY IS STILL EXTBBMELY FASHIONABLE. Me. HaREY YaNDEBJINKS, WHO NEARLY LOST HIS LIFE BY SHIPWRECK 
A YEAR AGO, YESTERDAY GAVE A BACHELORS’ DINNER TO CELEBRATE THE ANNIVERSARY OF HIS ESCAPE. ThE SERVICES OF A LIFE- 
BOAT CREW WERE RBQDISITIONED AND GUESTS WERE ONLY PERMITTED TO ENTER THE RESTAURANT BY MEANS OF THE LIFE-SAVING 
APPARATUS AND THE BREECHES BUOY. 











Mr. Eustace Joy, who some time ago nearly perished in an earthquake in Mexico, gave an interesting dinner 

LAST WEEK TO CELEBRATE HIS HAPPY ESCAPE^ JuST AS THE SOUP WAS SERVED THE HOST GAVE A SIGNAL AND A NUMBER OF CON- 
CEALED ATTENDANTS BEGAN TO PUT INTO MOTION ALL THE MOST CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF AN EARTHQUAKE. ThB GUESTS 
THOROUGHLY ENJOYED THB NOVELTY OF THE EXPERIENOE. ” 
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CHUCK THE MATCH ! ” 
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Came ^nfoT caddie comj?etitha). - Wos mt match at the thibd 'ole Si-> ’■ c , 

Caddie. ‘The otheb chae was two op on mb, but 'b’s bell into t’ttt.^' secretary . “-What do you mean?” 

Secretary. ‘^Why didn’t you HELP HHI?" Tai' -E s^°pT ovx 

i^auaw. a, SAH) E D OO ON WITH THE MATCH IE I DID.” 
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Tourist at Taormina (weanhi). “Baedekeb says the place is noted for the dryness of its climate. My worthy gitide 

TELLS ME THAT THIS IS THE FINEST VIEW IN THE WHOLE OF ITALY. ThE VOLCANO WON’T ERUPT, AND I COULDN’T SEE IT IF IT DID. 

But, thank heaven, thebe's no golf here!-" 





lu CASE THE HATUBAL BEAUTIES OF ITALY SHOULD NOT BE ENOUGH FOB YOU, THEBE IS 4LWAYJ OTB AbT. NOBODY, ON 

APPROACHING SORRENTO, HAS ANY OCCASION TO BE DOWNHEARTED. 
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Meicmrieclatcay). “See that?’* (No answer ‘‘Now they’ve bound *im, they ’j-l gag ’jqi” — (No a7moer) — “so as he 
c:o*x SHOUT. See?” She (with great difficulty). “They ought to *ave some op this toffee of youks to give ’im,” 
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Tur-c- 4 -r James Smith, the author, must surely 

MINCE MEAT. Master James Smith.” The book is 

{By our Charivarieiy Artiste.) ^o^Y being boomed as follows: — “One 
In view of recent events in the Bal- of our leading newspapers hails the 
kans,a clever statistician forecasts that author of this novel as a Master." 

on the 25th Decern- ^ — - — 

her next, 5,677,210 r — ^ — — - -* 

British Household- ; i 
ers will make a‘ • 

reference at their j ; . . 

Christmas dinner to | 

the cutting up of | , 

Turkey, and of these > : » ^ 

5,677,209 will im- j 1 

agine that they arej f 

whom the idea of _ ~ 

this excellent jest . 

has occurred. J, .• /I 


We are soriy to 
notice that tliere is 
a certain amount of 
grumbling among 
ladies about the 
newest fashions in 
di’esses. They are 
complaining that 
these are uncomfort- 
able, without being 


indecent. ' 

* 

“I fancy," said 
the lady, approach- 
ing the Professor, 
“we have met be- 
fore." The Professor 
put on his glasses 
and had a good look 
at the lady. “ Well, 
you may have, 
Madam," he said, 

“ but I certainly have 
not." 

The public are 
cautioned that press 
notices, when used 
to advertise books, 
should sometimes be 
taken with a grain of 
salt. “This is one 
of the most childish 
productions we have 
ever come across," 
remarked a contem- 
poraiy in its review 
of a certain novel, - 








‘ ‘ GtOT any ’bacca ? ’ * 

DON^T YOU WOBRY YOURSBLP xlBOUT ME, MaTE.” 


“BUY YOUK EESIDENCE. 

Liberal Advances 
ON Shop & House Property" 
says the advertisement of a Building 

Society. While it is 

„„ quite true that Lib- 

erals are advancing 
on property of every 
. kind, it seems doubt- 
' fill policy for tlie 
Society in question 
to draw attention to 
the fact. 


The village wind- 
band was assembled 
on Boxing-Day for 
the final rehearsal 
before the Grand 
Concert. “Where 
be Bill Huggins?" 
asked the conductor. 
“ 'Ebeain’t quite the 
thing, zur," said a 
colleague. “ Why, 
what ’s the matter 
wi’ 'im ? " “ Idoan’t 
: rightly know^ what 's 
the matter, zur, but 
we reckon as ’e’s 
overblowed isself." 

J',: .\i 

It is well that it 
should be pointed 
out that danger 
lurks in the saying 
that every mince- 
pie eaten before the 
New Year means a 
year of happiness. 
As often as not it 
means a jolly bad 
quarter of an hour, 
indeed last year we 
heard of a youngster 
who attempted to 
make sure that ho 
would become in due 
course a blithe cen- 
■ tenarian. He is with 
us no longer. 

The Pluckiest Act 
I Never Saw : — A 
Cabinet Minister 
kissing a Suffragette 
' under the mistletoe. 





A LADIES* man Pobert is not. 

Such casual manners he 's got ; 

But, though I can show 
Several strings to my bow, 

I love him the best of the lot. ' 

Last night we sat out at a dance, 
Peeling too sentimental'to “Lance,** 

. And I fancy he guessed ' 

I should faU on his breast 
The moment he'gave me- the chance. 


CHECH IN THE MATING GAME. 
So, a snub wouldn*t hurt him a bit 
(I knew he was pretty hard hit), 

And I quicMy rehearsed 
How I *d fool him at first 
i\.nd capitulate when I thought fit. 

He proposed. I demurely said “No.* * 

He was silent a second or so, 

Then sighed (from relief, " • re 

It seemed, rather than grief), th 

And briskly responded “Pight-O.** dc 


And now I feel horribly small, 
My tears are beginning to fall, 
For it *s evident I 
Must eat humble pie 
Or never get Pobert at all. 


Answer to “Smith Junior.** — In 
reply to your enquiry, joxur do Van is 
the French for New Year's Day : jour 
do Vd7ie is the First of April; 
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Far and wide through Fairyland, 
F *r along each fairy strand, 
Peter Pan, we heard you play, 
Heard your piping day by day, 
Till at last 
Bid by you 
Fast, so fast. 

Back we flew — 

Like a flock of thistle-down — 
To this park of London Town. 


Autumn *s here, but yet we sing \ 
(Dancing for you in a ring) ; 
Through the yehow leaves we run 
Which th' wind brings for our fun ; 

They are green <- 

To our eyes, g 

Crisp and clean ; \i 

And the skies. 

Grey to Men, to us are blue — 

Never any other hue. 


Winter soon will come, but we 
Still will frolic ’neath each tree, 
Frolic where you Ve come to dwell, 
For our sakes, within this dell ; 

Cold or heat, 

Sun or rain, 

Life is sweet, 

For again — 

So you tell us, Peter Pan, — 

We have won the love of Man. 













(S; 







In the ages that are gone 
Hyde Park, right to Kensington, 
Sheltered fairies in its bowers 
Built of brushwood, moss and flowers 1 
Then Men turned 

Grim and sad, ^ , 

No more yearned 
To be glad 

In the merry fairy way — 

Simple pleasures, simple play. 


Drooped then every fairy head 
COh, what bitter tears were shed !), 
And the fairies vanished quite— 
Hushed the home of every sprite ! 
Song-'hirds wept, 

Furred things too. 

All that crept, 1 

WheBFthey knew ’ 

Why the London fairies fled — 

Faith in fairies’ worth was dead ! 


But there *s nothing more to fear, 
So you say, this happy year ; 
Mortals by your help have seen 
All that fairies really mean — 
Healthy joys 
To enfold 
Girls and boys, 

Young and old— 

So we thank you, Peter Pan- 
Peter— never grown a Man I 








j 




THE FAIRIES OF LONDON TO PETER PAN, 1912. 
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[An enterprising inagajsino recently liad a story illustrated by drawings wbicli were fashion-plates in addition to being 
of the text. Why not go fiu'thcu and insinuate liicrativo advertisements?] 


illustrative 


I'fi 









“SlIK Fr.UNfi THH BISet ON 'J'ltK CiBOlIND AND TOENED 
l-ULEY rUOM BIM." (TitU ABOVE DllAV’INO IS 
lELUSTBATION TO OUU tillEAT SEIUAB STOm , Bl.T ALSO C.I\ES A 

soit ion coleino 

EXKitcisES, Fiiom Messrs. Snooker, Strpbt i 

Tee I'ltETj'V ArnaiNooN gown is bv \ er.v oi Conduit Stbixt.) 





mUf'i % 


“As THE CAR ELEW PAST A DARK FIGURE SPRAKO FROM THE 
HEDGE WITH A LEVELLED REVOLVER.” (THE CAR 
HMALL-SIZED 75 H.P. GaSPARD-A HANDY, 

ALL PURPOSES ; THE REVOLVER BEING A SEMI-AUTOMATIC S 
hTORTHERN, PROCURABLE AT 201A, HAYMARKET.) 


I 







(iiT rr/LL HAVE THE PAPERS,’ HISSED XiEROUX. (WE 
HIGHLY RECOMMEND THE IlOLL-TOP DESK 

White eoh catalogue of office fubnitube to Mp.ssbs. inFFEi 
AND LiFFEY, ChEAPSIDE.) 











“ She was discovered unconscious in the early mobn^g. 
(The ™htful biiou cottage in the ^>1“ « ^CiS? 

^PTTnesp SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE LUSHINGHAM OaRDEN OITY 
CO PbI® IT STANDS. TAKES ONI.Y 48 H0UB8 TO BUILD.) 



certalnytl^fi 

gom ^^r^s hein^comc W^r hi& <5ti<5 n^ 
Ceni out inlo^^C^rl6 hjcc^k 
^clr%criune3 
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^ \Surn •»« TW'W ioMirS^ 

C- S5on ^hc f?rm v/tfn 

(S0Sf^ n f>t6 55^, 

hia'OdcVteccscf^cH 

,ir G'Atn* Httic Jt»ti>ij<5 ^ 

(^vx I. ^ke ■ 

<■ . _ . ■ :‘-y^;' I / j ^^%ej»,m*tlb(wn 

X a>>'^ 

tHmbhk 1^ j;^ yajri^nS mC' 

^nb (ht, faib efuefsc^f^rjtX^ma 'ChMlra 
d faii Cz-tk US%in.»^fviCi.^hi Mb 
Ct'Mjt jorCru^ till C8^rcn 




tThtn flw ^ J^oxw wlt^ 

■) 9wm trifUjflr m<t ffi-c* in*T»fw>J ©ol<5 
*fl>OU »nri«n: 


W0\ 


JU tpokit 6<ipi^rrci 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 1913. 

'A Proi>lietic Almanack, Guide and Vadc-inecum foi* the approaching year; including Postal Information, Solar Predictions, Lunar 
Oec-ukations, Tide Table, Antidotes for Poisons, Notes on Etiquette and a Guide to the Best Times for Sowing and Planting, etc., etc.] 


] 


Ix the past 3Ir, Punch has often 
^vished his readers a Plappy New Year, 
but he has never felt so certain that 
happiness was within their grasp as 
to-day, when lie presents to them for 
the first time his Prophetic Almanack, 
Guide and Vade-mecum for 1913. With 
tile aid of the almaiiack, liis readers 





Tue Seeh. 


can face the approaching year calmly ; 
and if, in spite of the warnings of the 
stars, any catastrophe should come 
upon them unawares, the Tide Table, 
the Notes on Etiquette and the iVnti- 
dotes for Poisons should be sufficient to 
indicate a way of escape. The Solar 
Predictions, the W'ages Table and the 
List of our Colonial Possessions are 
calculated to soothe those most in need 
01 comfort, while the faint-hearted will 
take new courage when they read the 
Postal Information and the Table for 
Estimating Standing Crops. In short, 
it is Hr. Punch's belief that with the 
Prophetic Almanack and Guide for 
companion no one need fear any- 
thing from the approaching year 
of grace 1913. 

It is just possible, however, that 
some may say, “ On what does 
Hr. Punch rest his claim to fore- 
tell the future by the stars?” 

Tlie question is a fair one. It can 
best be answered by recalhng 
some of his 

Astkological Peophecies 
AleEADY EuLPILIiED. 

The sinking of the White Shi^, 
for instance, was clearly foretold 
in Hr. Punch's Almanack for 
1120 by the words “ Satium in 
the ninth in trine with Neptune 
suggests shipping troubles.” 


Our prediction of the battle of Agin- 
court in the Almanack for 1415 created 
a tremendous sensation. Oiu actual 
woids were “Mars on the meridian 
denotes activity in military circles.” 
How fully this w’as borne out by events 
which followed is known now to all the 
world. 

“Deaths among legal dignitaries,” 
said the Almanack for 1553, and, alas ! 
it was in that year that His Majesty 
King Edwaed VI., the chief law-maker 
of England, passed away. 

.The Gunpowder Plot was definitely 
foretold by the w^ords “Uranus on the 
cusp of the eleventh house threatens 
a warm autumn,” which shows how 
seldom the stars can err in their mes- 
sages. 

“ Deaths from sickness ” sufficiently 
indicated the Great Plague of London. 

Many other prophecies have been 
fulfilled, such as “ Scandal in Religious 
Circles (1567), “Deaths by Duelling” 
(1712), and “New La^vs Passed” (1844). 

Having established his claim to be in 
the confidence of the stars, Hr. Pimch 
now proceeds to give Jiis Prophetic 
Almanack, Guide and General Vade- 
mecum. He feels that he cannot make 
a better beginning than by presenting 
to the public his specially prepared 

I.~.POSTAL INFORMATION. 

Letters . — Eor the sum of one penny 
the Post Office undertakes to convey a 
letter weighing 4 ozs. or less to any 
legible address in the British Isles. In 
these days of telephones and motor-cars, 
liowever, 4 oz. letters are but rarely 
written ; at the end of 2 ozs. most of us 
find that we have said all that w'e want 
to say, and we do not grudge the Post- 
Office the httle bit of extra profit. In 
some cases, of course, this profit is more 
than a little. It is, for instance, difficult 


[ po5TAlA5T£»lS. Al».C MCITHS,; 


to send but an invitation of more tlian 
15 drams, or to answer it in more than 
loz. and a quarter. On the same day to 



THE GREAT LICENCE AN01\rAIjV. 
N.B. : You WILL want a lioench eoe thm 

S3POON, BUT YOU C.^.N BECOBATB VOUXl SUlllT- 
TRONT FOR XOTHINO. 



“’A’PENNY' STi^IP, PLEASE, MiSS.” 


dispatch a dozen invitations of less than 
an ounce and only to receive one tlirce 
and a half ounce letter from Sir JiIb- 
WARD Duening-Laweenoe givos one 
some idea of the prosperity of tlio 
General Post-Office. 

Post Cards . — These are sold at tlie 
following rates : Thin, -Jd. each ; Stout 
1 for 1^., 11 for 6d. To the recipient tJie 
adiposity of a post-card is, Jiowever, 
of less importance than the writing 
upon the side reserved for inland com- 
munications. 

Dog Licences . — A dog licence 
may be purchased over the counter 
of tlio post-office for Is. Gd., the 
size of the dog being immaterial. 
Though it is illegal to keep a dog 
without a licence, there is nothing 
to prevent you keeping a licence 
without a dog. You liave only 
to gum the document to your 
front gate and burglars will keep 
away. 

Money hy Post . — Money can be 
sent in an ordinary letter at tlie 
ordinary rates, whether in the 
form of a postal order or in solid 
cash. If the latter, the Post 
Office regulations require that it 
should be well wrapped up, and 
that the words “ Key Only ” 
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should be written legibly on the front 
of the envelope. 

Stock Exchange Dull. 

n.— OUR CHIEF IMPERIAL 
POSSESSIONS. 

Name. How obtained. Title of Ruler. 


AN ECLIPSE OF THE MOON. 


India 

Barbados 


Conquest 

Settlement 


Haminerhinith. Annexation. 


Soho 

Bayswatet 

Boiirneville 


Annexed from 
Italy 

Lease from Net- 
ting Hill 
Cession from 
Natives 


The Viceroy 
The Governor 
The Mayor 
The Macaroni 

The Nut 

The Cocoanut 



I. Before using our 

SAFETY RAZOR. 


II. After. 


Stock Exchange Dull. 

HI.— WHAT A LANDLORD MAY 
NOT DO. 

The relations between a landlord and 
his tenant are so important and yet so 
little understood that our readers will 
be glad to learn their exact status in 
the matter. A landlord may not 

(1) ' Stroll in uninvited, about 8 p.m., 
and seat himself hungrily in his (or 
rather your) dining-room. 

(2) Kick you down your (or rather 
his) front-door steps if you are late 
with the rent. 

(3) Make disparaging remarks about 
your — ^that is, his — or, rather, the her- 
baceous boarder. 

IV .--WHAT A TENANT MAY NOT DO. 

On the other hand, a tenant may 
not — 

(1) Kick the landlord down the steps 
when he asks for the rent. 

(2) Sell the house without the land- 
lord's permission. 

V.— ECLIPSES DURING 1913. 


wich; unfortunately for the trades- 
people of that town, who generally 
make a large profit out of the rush of 
visitors to Greenwich when an eclipse 





Off to see the Eclipse at Greenwich. 

is announced as being visible there. It 
will be possible, however, to observe 


-n 1 £ r • 1 o them through a smoked glass in certain 

There yil be five eclipses m 1913- thipaoific. 

three partial eclipses of the Sun and ^ ^ nr nw i. oo 

two total eclipses of the Moon. They Total Jhcli'pse of the Moon, March 22. 
will, however, all be invisible at Green- This occurs in the first quarter (in 

advance) of Libra, and the 
fourth house. It indicates 
bad weather, and 
some deaths in 
J \ Greenwich M 

I A elsewhere. The 

' V Exchange 

will be depressed. ^ 

Partial Eclipse of 

^ ^ the Sun, April 6. 

^ ^ grave 

A LANDLORD MAY NOT DISCLAIM ALL RESPONSIBILITY 

FOR REPAIRS; distinctly flat. 


Partial Eclipse of the Sun, August 31. ! 

This transpires in the eleventh cusp 
of Gemini in the third house on the 
left. It denotes change, together with 
a certain amount of stationariness. The 
Stock Exchange will be horribly dull. 

Total Eclipse of the Moon, September 15. 

This happens in the node of Cancer 
sideways. It points to events eventu- 
, ating, or, in some cases, otherwise. 

I The Stock Exchange will be even more 
sluggish than usual. 

Partial Eclqose of the Sun, 
September 30. 

This falls out in the occultation of 
Aquarius. It foreshadows the passing 
of time and indicates the presence of 
weather. The Stock Exchange will be 
absolutely torpid. 

VI.-MOTTOES FOR THE YEAR. 

A swarm of bees in Jan, 

Would surprise the average man. 

February fills the dykes 

With skidding cars and motor-bikes. 

A peck of dust in March doth bring 
Contentment to a captive king. 

Well, well ; a pint of ale for me — 
Qmt viri, tot ^enteniicB, 

The cuckoo comes in April, 

Casts a clout in Map, 

Coughs full soon on the first of June 
And sneezes all the day. 

If only St, Swithm's is fine, then we 
Shall have 07ie fine day in 1 — 9 — 1 — 3. 
Drye Aupuste and warme doth harveste 
noe harme ; 

Cold Auguste and wette is what we 
shall gette. 

Geese have broken down and wept, 
All -their finer nature shocked^ 

At the thought of dying Sept, 

Merging into new-born Oct. 

Complain to your. Member 
Of fogs in November ; 

iPhL 


mm 


MM 



‘Mercury rises 6 a.m.” 
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If it’s cold in December 
Complain to yom* Memlxjr; 
He 'll see to it ! Lor’ I 
It ’s what Parliament ’s for. 


m-THE COMING YEAR. * 

And now the Seer approaches the 
dread question, **\Yhat€oes 1913 hold 
in store for England ? ” Here our artist 
has depicted allegoric- 
ally' the coming year. 

How shall we interpret 
it? Ahl 

In the left we see that 
the historic Houses, of 
Parliament have , been 
blo^vn up by gun- 
powder. Does this in- 
dicate that a modern 
Guibo Faux is plotting 
in our midst? Or 
merely that bitter dis- 
cussions will rend the 
House of Commons in 
twain? Let us hope the 
latter. Tet whatever 
j happens v>’e aie glad.to 
I see England and Fiance 
sitting in amity side by 
side; evidently the 
entente corcUale is to 
remain a feature of the 
coming year. But why does Capital 
(represented by the gentleman in the 
top bat) hold up the approaching 
train ? It almost seems that the motive 
power of, 1913 is to be electricity. 

But what do we see now ? Germany 
about to pull the tail of the sleeping 
lion!' Britain must wake up or she 
will become even as the snail— such 
evidently is the .message of the stars. 
Meanwhile the Tiirk and the Christian 
(depicted by a silly mistake of the 
artist’s 'as a Hindoo) are 
playing cards with Death 
as onlooker. . TEis seems to 
foretell War in the Balkans 
at no distant date. But not 
only in 'the Near East will 
there be unrest, for China 
is on the warpath too, 
while in the back^ound 
some naval affair appears 
to be in progress. Plainly 
this will be a depressed year 
for tho Stock Exchange. 

Yet the Seer is not alto- 
gether despondent of the 
future. The position of 
John BuU in the centre of the picture in- 
mcates that it will be a good year for 
trade, wdiile the diilling of civilians in 
the backgi-oimd may even be" a sign 
that at last we are beginning to take oim 
respo^ibilities seriously and embark 
upon Dmversal Military Training. On 
toe other band it may indicate Civil 
War m Ireland. The stars and the 


this 


artist are not quite clear upon 
pPint. 

Finally we have the awful figure wiili 
drawn sword in hand-hbveringpverthe 
scene, W’hat ' terrible calamity does 
this portend ? Socialism ?— the break- 
up of the Empire? — ^a peehbge for a 
well-known’ financier? — -u -scandal in 
high-life '?- Or is it merely a" fanciful 
creation of toe artist’s to give balance 



position in the heavens. When the 
moon is not only full but also directly 
overhead it will- ex-ert- its maximum 
northward pull upon;, any thing whioli 
you have planted. Qn the other hand, 
in the absence of a moon there is 
nothing whatever to drag the beads of 
your tulips above the soil, and for all 
your guests see of them. they might 
never have been planted. ^ Try thi-s ex- 
periment and 'convince 
yourself of, the truth of 
this. Take a handful of 
walnuts and sow them 
at the full of the moon 
in good moist soil. Sow 
another handful in the 
same soil on the wane 
of the moon. Will the 
second handful 
up ? No. 


come 


“ 1913.’* 

to the pic tore ? The stars- 7 -usually so 
communicative— have nothing to say 
upon this point. Let us leave this dire 
portent and fix our last thoughts in- 
stead upon the cow in tjie top. right- 
hand corner . 1913 will be pre-eminently 
a good year for milk. 

It is a relief to turn from tliese dread 
matters , to more homely questions. 
The Seer cheerfully' resumes his. Guide 
and Tade-mecum with his long-awaited 

Vm.— TIDE TABLE. 


Stock Exchange DulL 

X.— ANTIDOTES FOR 
' POISONS. 

Poiso .V. Anti dotr. 

Sulphur.c Acuh 

JNimitc of Silver VlQiiiy of Salt 
Water. ' ^ 

Opium StoiYiach rump. 

Stewedlthiibarh Artillcuil resnira' 
tionandbloeaiiiir. 
ItaU-nlc Milk.,- . ^ . 

It sometimes hap- 
pens, howevei', that 
’ tho patient swallows the antidote first, 
and then there is nothing for it but to 
give liim the poison. In the case, hoAv- 
ever, of anyone who swallowed a stoma cli 
piimp it; would be useless to attempt to 
bring liim round with opium. 

Stock Exchange Dull. - 



High tide at Sdutiiend, AmiL 1 st, 1910. 
Stock Exchange DuU. 

IX.-GinDE TO THE BEST TBXE FOR 
. PLANTING. 

^ The influence of the moon on grow- 
ing. plants is mow generally recognised. 
The reason is that the moon exerts an 
attractive force which varies with its 


XL— A FEW HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
To remom moth from afar-coat, paint 
the coat witli a solution one part treacle 
and three parts brandy, 
and place it on the lawn 
at nightfall. An liour 
later, arm yourself with a 
bull’s-eye lantern and a 
butterfly net and go out 
in pursuit of the moths — 
iB 3 <ny hundreds of which 
* 'will be found to liave col- 

... " lected on the coat. Wlien 

— captured they should be 
. placed in your killing 
bottle, and transferred at 
leisure afterwards to your 
collecting box. 

. • A hoot or shoe that 

2)i:iicnes should be smacked and stood in 
the corner until bed-time. Tliis will 
xure it of the habit. 

To soften the head hold it in boiling 
water for three hours every day. * - 
A disused compass cannot bo put to 
any other practicable use. 


Punch’s Almanack for 1913 . 



Lady. “I think yott^d betteb go to one of the houses and ask them wheee we aee?” 
Cd'jhy. *‘Loe’ bless yeb, Mum, tmey wok’t know I** - • 


rll 

\Uh 


regular time - tables due to coming year. With a final warning to 
XIL—PALMISTRY. break-downs on the line. Vegetarians, the Bald, and Players of 

Only. 

I /f ilfr. now begs to take 

^ \ ‘a among the sections omitted;— p 

^ Table for Estimating Stand- j 1 

Wha P a Horse can do. j [ | j ^^Jjljljj 

j Hoy'' to make a Hundred at p • 

^ Stars ^ 

Ill Approxindate Table for En- The Right time fob planting 

The art of palmistry, to which our 1 dowment Policies per £100 insured. (see Sect. IX.). : 

ancestors attached considerable im- Nevertheless he is convinced that fhP month of 

portance, is sufficiently explained in the he has added to the sum of human ^ Qsacir mnVp«i his bow 

above diagram. The^seer is not re- knowledge, and that he has ensured February, the Seer makes h^ ^ow. 
sponsible for any departure from the the happiness, of his readers m the YakUl 








• ft * ' 


/ 'w 

U^e 




The Right time fob planting 
(see Sect. IX.). ; 




Punch’s Almanach for 1913. 



BB adopted AI IMPOErANl' POIKTS ON OUR MAIN 

aiI01i0U(jrHPABEj> FOR THE BETTER RBaUijATIOJjf OF TEAFPIO. 

Mr. Ptj2:ch offers a eaj^cy picture of Htbe Park Corner about oue tear 1919, 


A CENTENARY OF PROGRESS. 


(Trousers iccre first introduced 

A HUNDRED years ago. It is not miiio 
To sing, as others of my species may, 

Of some high beacon that arose to shine 
And dazzle future history. Truth to sar, 

Hisjiorical research is not my line, 

Nor do I need it. My superior lay ' * ; 

Thrills to no great fight won or great king born-^ 

I sing the year when trousers first were worn. 

Small chance, until this great refreshment came, 

Had any man. Whatever his views might be, ' 

The bifurcations on his nether frame 
Ended too sm^ely somewhere near the knee. 

Y^ hether he had a soul attuned to shame,* 

Or one from such refinement nobly free. 

He inust betray, to 'women and to men, 

His utmost self. ’Twas legs or nothing then. 

Eut all was changed. And meagre man coold 
hide 

His spindly weakness from the vulgar’s chaff, 

^ bile even be who took a buxom pride 
In the orbed turning of a conscious calf 
Saw a new comfort not to be denied 
In this strange gear ; and, having come to lau<Th 
Remained to don, and won by slow degrees * 

A nascent modesty with this new ease? 


' a hundred years aijo) 

And thus it chanced that, where the spell was cast, 

• Virtues beyond^ mere coyness grew apace — 

For out of one come many — till at last . < 

A wide urbanity assumed the place * i " 

Of the swashbuckling swagger of the past ; . 

The West grew kindlier ; and each trousered race, 
Full of new %yorth, looks back, and finds it grow 
From that great change, a hundred years ago. 

And thou, 0 nameless One, that didst invent 
These gentle togs, to be for future ^days 
A tool of I?rogress and an instrument ' 

Of Peace, accept our full centennial praise. 

Nor does the poet grudge the time he ’s spent 
On this his ode (pro'Tiding someone pays) 

In memory of him who wrought this boon, 

Which stiU endures, and shall not wither soon. 

A hundred years.^ It seems how long to us ; 

And yet what is it in the cosmic view ? 

A fleeting penn’orth on an old-world ’bus; 

Aiid we ourselves, how paltry and how new ! 

It would be 'v^-ell to shun, vain glorious fuss, 

And ponder, while these garments we indue, 

How, in the immemorial Eastern clime, 

Women have worn them from the birth of Time. 

Dum-Dum. 

















Punch s Az^hanach fob 1913. 
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THE PEESENT-MINDED. 

[“A telegram from Mannheim states that an 
exciting incident occurred on Monday on the 
Hammelburg exercise ground of the 2iid Bava- 
rian Army Oori s. During the maiioeuvros the 
5th Infantry Brigade came vithin the line of 
fire of the artillery, 'uho vere X->ractisiiig with 
live shell. The ]:)rescnce of mind of the officers 
in immediately withdra\\ing their men at the 
double prevented any injuries.” — Central News.'\ 

That the Germans do not stand 
alone in the possession of this admir- 
able quality is shown by the following 
extracts from the daily and weekly 
press : — 

“ What might have been a serious 
bathing fatality was, on Wednesday 
last, averted by the presence of mind 
of Mr. Edgar Applebloom. ' This gen- 
tleman, while bathing at the shallow 
end of the local baths, lost his footing. 
Eor some seconds his head was actually 
below the water-line, but with great 
promptitude he recovered his locus 
standi, and thus avoided what might 
have been an untimely death by drown- 
ing. It is incidents such as this which 


encourage us to believe that the history 
of the Nation does not lie entirely in 
the past.” — The Stotoford Neivs, 

“ 'We beg to congratulate our old 
friend Mr. Samuel Samuels Montagu 
on his narrow escape from death last 
week. While taking his usual after- 
noon stroll on the golf links, he became 
suddenly aware of loud and confused 
shouts behind him. Glancing round, 
he realised the presence of danger from 
the excited gestures of some visitors to 
the links. Mr. Montagu, with that 
i calmness which characterises the Anglo- 
Saxon race, strolled quietly to one side 
of the course. Within five seconds of 
his reaching the foot-path a golf ball; 
landed with a thud on the very s;pot \ 
\ where he had turned round. But for 
his presence of mind in withdrawing 
from the zone of danger he might con- 
ceivably have been struck in a vital 
part of the head.” — The Mudford 
Advertiser, 

“ On Wednesday afternoon last a 
resident of Stoneham was walking with 
his small son in the fields close to the 


Eockaby Quarrj^ when he observed a 
thin column of smoke arising from a 
part of the workings where blasting 
operations were in progress. With 
extraordinary presence of mind he 
turned and walked in the opposite 
direction, taking his little son with 
him. Had he proceeded to examine 
the operations at close quarters he 
might well have shared the fate of 
Professor Perie, who, as our readers 
will remember, probed the source of a 
similar smoke column with his walk- 
ing-stick, last August, to obtain data 
for his treatise on the Volcanic Origin 
of Matter.” — The Eockaby Independent, 

“ It is not every day that one sees the Arck- 
druid, but here he was in his glistening robes 
of white and gold, his brow garlanded with a 
wreath of oak leaves and a twining toque of 
gold about his wtCk,'"— Evening News, 

Just the kind of toque for matinees, 

Patal effect of allowing College Fel- 
lows to marry : — 

“THE CHILDREN OE EON.” 


VOL. CXLUI. 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 

Modes an^d Modebnities. 

Farh Lane. 

Dearest Daphne, — I don’t know 
whether you ’ll consider it joyful or 
sorrowful news, but there’s quite a 
little feeling for pockets just now, the 
tyranny of the hand-bag having got 
almost unbearable. Of course, there 
are several little things that w^e simply 
must have tout pres or die on the spot. 
Some psople have special earrings, or 
bracelets, at even rings, that will hold 
a teeny-weeny pulf, and so on ; and the 
handle of a parasol by day, and of a 
fan by evening, will also hold things. 
But a small yearning for pockets has 
set in, and we ’ve put it to Olga that 
she must satisfy it, without in the very 
least touching the outline of the skirt 
or corsage. She oughtn’t to find it 
diffy. We ’ve merely said to her, 
“ There are things that v;e must carry 
and wo icon't carry, and you ’ve got to 
solve the problem 1 ” 

Almost I find ‘ the chaperoning of 
this Haviland boy too much for me. 
It was just my absurd good nature 
that made me take on the job of intro- 
ducing him in town and piloting him 
through the shallows. You see, 
dearest, the poor boy has the misfor- 
tune to be uiv bon parti^ and my strong 
sense of duty\makes me do my; level 
to confound the: -politics and frustrate 
the knavish tricks bf“ LadyManoauvrer 
and others of laer kind. I really must 
tell you how I ^ot the silly boy out of 
the Manoeuvrer"' campT It w'as simply 
too thrilling for words Ever since he 
came to town the Manoeuvrer woman 
has meant him for one of her twins, 
Marigold and Bluebell. As soon as 
she thought things were nicely in 
train, she gave a big boy-and-girl (with 
a leavening of married boys and girls) 
dance for the twins. The staircase 
and dancing-rooms were all banked 
wdth the twins’ blooms, marigolds and 
bluebells — in short, every thing was done 
quite regardless, and when that ’s the 
case at Manoeuvrer House one knows 
a quick and profitable return is ex- 
pected ! 

The first valse after supper hadn’t 
long been^ over when my ingeim came 
to me all in the downs and said, “ Save 
me, cousin Blanche 1 I ’ve proposed to 
one of the twins— Marigold, I think — 
the one in yellow.” 

“ &illy, silly boy!” I said; “ jon 
shouldn’t have trusted yourself to 
dance with either of the twins after 
supper. Now, let me see what I can 
do for you. Who’s your next part- 
ner?” “The other twin — Bluebell — 
the one in blue,” he answered ruefully. 
'‘Desperate circumstances require des- 

perate remedies,” I told him. “Pro- 
pose to her tool There’s safety in 
numbers, and even the Manoeuvrer 
woman would scarcely send a par to 
The Motming Post announcing your 
engagement to both of them!” And 
that is how I saved him. 

Call me a wretch, dearest, if it seems 
good to you to do so, but I love to 
think of the scene that followed at 
Manoeuvrer House when everyone was 
gone. “Marigold, dear child,” says 
Lady M., her perpetual smile not yet 
put away (Norty long since dubbed her 
“ the long-distance smiler ” ; but for all 
that she’s suspected “of boxing the 
twins’ ears in camera sometimes 1 ), 
“ you ’ve something to tell me, haven’t 
you ? ” Marigold owns up, and Blue- 
bell weighs in with, “ xlnd I too have 
something to tell mamma.” “Oh, my 
darlings” gurgles the Manoeuvrer 
woman, taking a twin in each arm, 
“ am I really going to get rid of both 
of you? Tell me tlie names of my 
dear sons that will be.” And she 
draws a twin T:^p to each ear — and 
hears the same name ! 

There ’s a marked coldness towards 
me and mj protege in 'the M. quarter 
now. The boy is most absurdly grate- 
ful. ^ “ How can I thank you, sweet 
cousin ? ” he says fervently. “ You ’ve 
saved me.” “ Yes, I ’ve certainly saved 
your/life— your single life, this time,” 
I tell him. - • . 

Oh, my dear 1 such an affair at the 
Middleshires’ 1 You"^ know what a 
woman Lala- is, and what heaps 
of championships she ’s carried off* with 
: her. kennel of, Peky-pekies. . . You know, 
too, that their boy, Toppingtowers, 
has been what old-fashioned people 
call a trouble to them ; that ’s to say, 
he ^ has temperament and, since the 
action for breach when Lil Lightfoot 
of The Merriment got ^15,000, he’s 
been in the limelight several times. 
Well, one day last week, when Lala 
was up to the eyes in dog-show busi- 
ness, in walked Toppy with the head 
kennel-maid in tow-. “ Sorry, mother,” 
he said, “ but this is Lady Topping- 
towers. Been out and done it this 
morning.” And Lala flew at him 
and shook him till he went limp. 
“You wretched, loretehed boy!” she 
screamed. “ You ’ve robbed me of the 
best kennel-maid I ever had. And 
there’s the big show next week, and 
no one to see to Dee-dee and Du-du 
and Sen-sen and Ti-ti, and I shall 
lose all my championships 1 ” 

How charmingly distinctive shoes 
are this summer, dearest ! Silk, satin, 
and kid are now entirely left to ces 
autreSj and if you’re to be anywhere at 
all you must think out shoes of your 
very very own. Myself, I consider the 

skins of baby w^hite mice make dear 
little summer shoes, and, for evening, 
nothing is sweeter than the wings of 
rare moths and butterflies. Beryl 
Clarges has hit on quite a nice black 
day shoe made from the skins or shells, 
whichever you call it, of black-beetles. 
The cellars, kitchens and pantries of 
their town house sioarin with black- 
beetles, and Beryl ’s given orders that 
the servants are not to kill any of them, 
for the shells must be taken off* while 
the creatures are alive or the shoes 
won’t have any style. The servants 
are in a state of mutiny, and I hear 
they ’re going to get one of the Labour 
Members to ask a question in Parlia- 
ment about it. 

Talking of Parliament, ch6rie, Norty 
made such a simply glorious fighting 
speech in the House last night, oppos- 
ing this Burglars’ Indigestion Bill. It 
arose, you know, out of the case of a 
burglar who broke into some house in 
the night, found the remains of supper 
(boiled crab, among other things) on 
the table, finished everything up, in- 
cluding the boiled crab, was ill next 
day, brought an action against the 
person of the house, and got big 
damages. The new Bill is to compel 
householders, before going bye-bye, 
to see that nothing indigestible is 
left about that might disagree with 
burglars ! 

Dear Stella Clackmannan gave the 
last'of her Garden Talks to the Anti- 
banalites in the grounds of Clack- 
mannan House yesterday. Her theme 
has been Modern Banality; and while 
we sat under the trees, had tea and ' 
nibbled nicies, our President rubbed 
it in, and told us how entirely and 
utterly banal we are, in spite of our 
efforts to be otherwise ! She told us to 
avoid — as we would avoid something 
that I forget — cleverness ^ for cleverness 
was of all banal things the most banal; 
and next to cleverness the worst thing 
was to be in a hurry. In a wonderful 
flow of most compelling words she said 
that it was banal to talk and banal to 
be silent, unless you kept silent in a 
particular way. She said seeing and 
hearing were hanoA senses — that we 
must cultivate insight — that v/e must 
look within — that we must compare 
what never was with what never will 
be — in short, the dear thing was quite 
at the top of her form, and I never 
heard her speak better. I took Norty 
to the last Garden Talk, and asked him 
afterwards what he thought of it, and 
what impression he brought away. He 
said he thought it capital, and that he 
brought away the impression that it 
was banal to be alive, and even a little 
bit banal to be dead. 

Ever thine, Blanche. 
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HOME WATEES. 


Lord Chaelbs Bebespoed {at Henley). “ THIS IS A EEFEESHING SIGHT AITEE THE MEDI- 
TEEEANEAN. ANYHOW WE STILL HOLD THE THAMES.” 
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THE BROWNING -BLAKE 
MATINlilE. 

The success of the Keats-Shelley 
matinee was so pronounced that no 
time was lost in organising a sequel, 
and the hot summer afternoon of last 
Saturday could not have been better 
spent than in tlie Beanmarket Theatre 
listening to actors, actresses and society 
ladies bringing their trained minds to 
bear upon excerpts from the greatest 
mystical and the greatest monodra- 
mabic poet of recent times. It was a 
happy combination, for both began 
with B, and the promoters are to be 
warmly congratulated. 

First, w^e had Miss Ellen Terry, 
who recited selections from “ Bordello” 
with a beautiful bouquet in her hand. 
It is true that she forgot the words 
now and then, but her wonderful in- 
stinct carried her through. Quite a 
furore was also created by Miss Connie 
Ediss in a burlesque recitation entitled 
“Pip-Pippa Passes,” delivered from the 
front seat of a splendid Rapier- Joyce 
Limousine ; and Mr. Willett, of 
Daylight Saving fame, was much 
applauded in “Morning’s at Seven.” 

A clever idea prefaced Mr. Willard’s 
recitation of “ Waring.” When the 
curtain rose, the famous actor (who 
wore a brown suit, white slip and spats 
and Homburg hat) w^as seen to be in 
affectionate intercourse with Mr. Her- 


bert Waring. Mr. Waring then sud- 
denly left him. Mr. Willard, on 
realising his absence, smote his brow 
and made other signs of grief and 
dismay, and then began the ffne poem 
which opens with the question, “ What ’s 
become of Waring?” Nothing could 
have been more dramatic, and Messrs. 
Hampton and Gillow, who occupied 
prominent seats in the stalls, were 
much affected. 

' It is a question how far realism 
ought to be carried on such occasions. 
We have nothing but praise for Mr. 
Willard’s little device, but it is doubt- 
ful if Mr. Forbes-Robbrtson was quite 
wise in hiring from Jambach, as he did, , 
a live tiger, which he might invoke in 
the lyric, “ Tiger, tiger, burning bright.” 
The more timid ladies among the 
audience were visibly afraid^ and the 
effect of Mr. Forbes - Robertson’s 
beautiful voice was impaired by the 
stampede to the doors, which only in- 
creased when, in order to point the 
phrase “burning bright,” the animal 
(previously soaked in petrol) was ignited. 

A charmingly naive note was intro- 
duced by Miss Marie Lohr, who, 
dressed as the daintiest “Little Bo- 
Peep” imaginable, with a crook tied 
with ribbons and the tiniest of high- 
heeled shoes, gave a tripping rendering 
of the lyric of “ Little Lamb, who made 
thee?” with adorable gurgling laughs 
between each stanza. At the close, by 


a happy inspiration, she exclaimed, 
“Wow, wow.” 

For the rest, a poignant echo of the 
Albert Hall meeting was to' be beard 
in “My Last Duchess,” as recited by 
Miss Hilda Trevelyan as Ticeenie in 
The Admirable Crichton. 

The programme concluded with a 
masque based upon Blake’s long poem, 
“Jerusalem,” performed by a number 
of the most prominent hosts and 
hostesses of the day, with a sprinkling 
of Turf and Stock Exchange aristocracy. 


“Standing on a table under a life-size por- 
trait of himself in the costume of a hunter 
standing over a lion just killed in a room in 
the Congress Hotel, JVir. Roosevelt made a final 
appeal to ' his followers to avert defeat and 
do^iiination. Daily Mirroi\ 

Hard luck on the lion, who probably 
thought he was safe in putting up at a 
good hotel like that. 

“ Kascheroni’s ‘For all Eternity’ will appeal 
to a wide audience, and enable many to enjoy 
the wonderful singing of Caruso, to whom opera, 
even in these days of musical culture, remains 
unfamiliar. ” — Qmmo;plione Advt, 

Still, he must be getting to know some- 
thing about it. # 

“His only bad hole going out was the ninth, 
where he was lying badly in the rough from his 
drive, and -vveiit from there with his niblick into 
the pond, from which he lifted the hole, costing 
: him 6 .” — Evenivg Standard, 

I The penalty for moving the hole is 
1 severe, but obviously necessary. 
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I rue oiiDQC nr nDintrcr ' “Wonderful bat, Macartney. ‘He’s “Oh, that’s 02^r Smith. The Aus- 
; I rib UUKbt Ur OHiUK.b I . , only man who ’s made a thousand tralians havegot a Smith playing too.” 

: Woolley stepped out and leaned runs, you know.” “ Are they relations ? ” 

I against the ball, and it shot past cover “Fancy!” I said. “A thousand! “Not that I knoio of,” he said, as 
. to the boundary. This is the sort of Is he really the only man who’s ever though allowing that they might have 
cricket I can enjoy quite easily by my- done it ? ” arranged something privately. There! 

self, but the man on the bench below “ This year, of course.” Fry’s declared at last. Now the Aus- 

was afraid I might be feeling lonely. “ Oh 1 ’’ I tried hard to keep the tralians have got to sit on the splice 

He turned round and introduced him- disappointment out of my voice, but I for the rest of the day. The question 

self with the remark, “ They ’re using am afraid he noticed it. is, can they do it ? ” 

the long handle.” When a stranger “ You ’d never think a little chap like He asked this so. fiercely that I 


the long handle.” When a stranger 


[ue iong nanaie. wnen a stranger " xou a never tnmK a iittie chap nice Me asked tins sa fiercely that I 
says that to you at Lord’s, you know at that could hit the ball so hard,” he didn’t like to give an opinion. “Just 
once that your day is spoilt. You can went on. “ It ’s timing, that ’s what it as you think,” I said m<^estly. 
get up and leave the ground, or you is— all timing. Look at Jessop.” “Well, I say it depends how the 

can stay and talk to him; you can’t “But I thought he wasn’t playing.” wicket rolls out. If it doesn’t roll out 
watch cricket any more. “Ah, and why isn’t he? They never easy, and if Bet has sense enough to 

“Yes, they re taking the long handle ought to have left Jessop out. If I start with Baknes and Bostek'-—” 
to it this morning,” he said again. were a selector, I should always say, “ Baenes and Warner surely ? ” I 
_ “Why are they doing that?” I asked ‘ Give me Jessop, and then you can put said. “Because if Waenee knows all 
innocently. in who you like.’ ” the different blades of grass and aU 

“They want to declare, you see;' “Then I should put in Oarruthers. the different Australians— 
that’s what it is. Oh. weU, , He r,,,. 


fielded, ^Macartney. That’s 

Macartney, that little fel- .555^ - > 

in astonishment.' 

My new friend explained 
at length the duties of the ^ 

umpire at cricket, and how ' . ' 
it was that they had to ^ n 

have two, one at each end. ^ \ o - 

“ Yes, yes,” I said ; “ but hears a lot aboitt the dulness op cricket. "Why not 

the one at this end — who ^ ^ rounders? Instead of throwing the ball at 

he?” WICKETS, throw it at the running batsman. 

dont know his name,” he I He tnade a century for Leamington once 


- « , , * ^ v-oAiuut Yiui jutjauimotonoi 

said carelessly. “ Some old cricketer.” And he bowls too— slow benders ” 

“ Because he looks rather like a man “ But that ’s Bey aU over He ’ 
I used to know at Leamington,” I bad captain. Why doesn’t he decl 
explained. “I suppose his name isn’t now? We’ve got 300 on the tins ” 
OaiTUtherS?” “Pflrlia.r,s Nf l.ncr,-* A 


‘ Give me Jessop, and then you can put said. “Because if Waenee knows all 
m who you like.’ ” the different blades of grass and aU 

“Then I should put in Oarruthers. the different Australians ” 

He looked at me with 

^ compassion. 

A “ Waeote doesn’t bowl,” 

o > ^ >. Lord’s and work. ^ 

thought p’r’aps you 

' ^ didn’t. Now I ’ve watched 

thirty years, Ever 
Grace?” he asked 

" 'L the air of one who 

has an anecdote to tell. 

:s A LOT ABOUT THE DULNESS OP CRICKET. WhY NOT u TT7U ^ ^ 

►rt of rounders? Instead of throwing the ball at VVnat s he like? 

THROW IT AT THE RUNNING B ATSMAN, And that gave it away. 

H&tn^eacMtucyforLeainmgtonoiioe.|sT,aaen SUBpictonl’^dthen slwlyT^ 


__ JL l^AAlOil 

My friend looked at his card. “Moss suggested. 


A j u T ouuuou outtuiuion, ana men siowivred- 

And he bowls to^slow bender^” deued. turned away and bS 
But that sBey all over. He’s a himself in his paper. But his spirit 
bad captain. Why doesn’t he declare was undaunted. A new-comer took 
now? \\e ’ve go 300 on the tins.” the seat next to him. aid my friend 
suoSsted^^ ^ a glance out of the corned 


of his eye, introduced himself. 


and Steeet,” he read out. ?■ gome' people call him a good bat » I TuTO^r’^'^hf i i 

I harp;-?! f Cari-Uthers alone, but I don’t N^ot what I call fimt-class! “ they ’ll ffay doggo^ ” ^ «^arelessly. 

i T ^ ^ against bad bowling, but no good ^ P ^ • 

time, and I should have liked to meet against the best ^ ^ 

him again.” ‘ - - * 


A. A. M. 


BnrAlwn tA, A fT.®' *^1= Lo*‘d’s. He knows every blade «'r'»®ded in rDaintsining anch a hwrt alivA 

Jj 01 two minutes I had the enelcet ■fn > rtf ermae n-r. fV,^\ »> and eating Tinrmnlixr — frk-i. r¥irtY.A at 


‘Like me.’ 


“ Dr.^ Carrel's most recent experiments were 

ide Witll ehlftTvfin.<a* Lonrfo ofi/l i-n * V - 


I! or two minutes I had the cricket to of grass on the sround ” 


- <3u.ujj. cb AicajLi/ aiivre — 

li! 1 n T' uv/ WA gAMioo uu outs gi'ouna. ^-Rcl Gating nol'mallj — for more than three 

“ ® r ^ ^ith interest. Z . 

It won the like this when Australia “And then Waenee knows the alas, it lost its appetite, 

pes m, ’ he said. “ They ’U play for Australians.” 

' “They ought to play for something,” thevf)’' and then 

y^fdoB’tknow .bent Mnoi»T»K. liSTirWlb^t &,“'■“ (« (Sj’STi' 

He generaUy goes for the gloves.” • great footballer.” ’ p T 

“Yes, we must get him to so for “I thnnolif Na ,..00 „ • i i. j pc^- Brevities. This is the longest 

those if we can.” ® wicket- d^y.-sa/ast ^vminsi Tcle^mpk ® 

' 1 Local, perhaps, but hardly brief. 


“ By name ? ” I asked with interest. Zf “ , . 

"And then Waenee knows the '^las, it lost its appetite. 

istralians.” 

“Ah, well, there’s not so many of 
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' AT5M\Tvir^ 


Itinerant Gardciur, ‘‘You won’t find me no slacker, Gov’n’r. "When I gets a job the grass don’t crow under Jfr feet. 
Neio Employer. “Ah! I dare say not. Still, you might keep off the lawn; it’s doing none too "vvell as it is.” 


TO MY DENTIST-A 

I HAVE not feared the tortures. If there be 
Any you have not tried that Eastern kings 
Practised in Ind or Mesopotamy 
Or China underneath the good old Mings, 

Have at me with them all. I like the jest ; 

There must be deeds of horror still unguessed : — 
What are those funny little spoon-shaped things ? 

Passive beneath your envious prods I lie ; 

Cometh no murmur from my Spartan lips 
(Mainly because it cannot) while you ply 
Your clubs, like one ill-versed in Championships — 

No Eay, no Vaedon — round my dental course ; 

You burst the bunkers with impetuous force, 

You take large divots with your mashie chips. 

1 am your lyre, and my confounded nerves 
The heavenly strings that echo through my brain, 

And every now and then your mattock swerves, 

And you say, “ Tut, I must have caused you pain.” 

“ Pain ” is an understatement of the case : 

When you are gouging holes in someone’s face, 

Of course it hurts, you owl. I can’t complain. 

These are corporeal woes — I came for these ; 

But there are subtler torments of the mind 
That reach us through the ears, sharp agonies 
That leave the Inquisition laps behind ; 


MUTE APPEAL. 

And such an one I count that hoary joke 
Whose kernel you have started to evoke 
Prom its long-mouldering heap of chestnut rind. 

This was a favourite story with the Jutes 
When first their leaders landed. Hengist died 

Eepeating it to Horsa, and the moots 
Spread it abroad from Thames to Humber-side ; 
But now it lacks the first fine flush of youth ; 
John, when he mulcted Semites of a tooth, 
Possibly used it ; but the swift years glide. 

And I am not a moneylender. Mewed 
Here in the confines of your baleful chair 

You think you have me stift* ; but Albion’s brood 
Is not so lightly bested. I can bear, 

As I have said before, the adze, the hoe, 

The little saw that buzzes to and fro. 

The dynamite, the drill; but just you dare 

Por your own sake I put it to you, man, 

Pause ere you perpetrate this howling sin. 

I shall not murmur — you have laid a ban 
Over my lips, you clutch me by the chin ; 

But, as I live, unless you check for shame 
This last low outrage, I shall take good aim, 
And hack you quite severely on the shin. 

Evo: 
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CHARIVARIA, 

It is always dangerous to generalise 
from particular instances. A foreigner 
who visited London on Albxandea 
Day wrote home that Socialism has 
made such strides over here that many 
' aristocratic ladies are reduced to sell- j 
ing flowers in the streets. I 

The Chancellor* OF the Exchequer 
has allotted £500,000 of his surplus to 
the development of cotton-growing in 
British East Africa. As a consequence 
he is now accused of cottoning to 
Manchester. ... 

It is stated that the new Electoral 
Eeform Bill will not be seriously dealt 
with in the current session.’* The 
phrase is ambiguous. It might simply 
mean that this measure, like another 
we cohld name, will be rushed through 
without adequate opportunity for dis- 


Mr. Asquith believes that the better 
opinion of the responsible Labour 
leaders is against intimidation. If 
this be so, it-is a pity that the respon- 
sible leaders— no doubt from motives 
of modesty — are so shy of airing their 
better opinions. 

While in prison Tom Mann, it is said, 
whiled away his time by knitting. In 
spite of this we do not altogether credit 
the rumour that he is about to give 
up Labour agitation and open a little 
Berlin wool shop. 

Coming events cast their shadows 
before them. The Daily News and 
Leader publishes an advertisement 
which shows that one person, at any 
rate, intends to make a serious effort to 
cope with the provisions of the Insur- 
ance Act. We refer to the following 
pathetic appeal : — 

‘‘Wanted— A Eelief-Stamfee.' 

White mourning for widows, instead 
of black, is the latest New York fash- 
ion, and it is said to be so becoming 
that^ nervous husbands are taking 
special precautions. 

Another postal improvement is an- 
nounced. Eeply-paid vouchers issued 
in connection with inland telegrams 
are now valid for twelve months, in- 
stead of two, from the date of issue. 
We all know how difficult it often is to 
make one’s answer clear within the 
limit of twelve words, and the extra 
ten months for cogitation will come as 
a boon to manv. 

s;c 

Miss OiEOL Newberry, daughter of ; 


the Secretary of the Navy in Mr. 
Eoosevelt’s Cabinet, after breaking 
} off her engagement to a British officer, 

: has married her compatriot, Mr. Frank 
L Brooks, of Detroit, and for doing this 
5 the officiating minister at her wedding 
' described her as “the bravest girl in 
• the world.** This sounds like a doubt- 
ful compliment to Mr. Brooks. 

t Headlines from The Irish Inde;pen- 
) dent of the 25th June : — 

^ Mental Deficiency Bill. 

' Ireland’s Claim to be included. 

The nine-year-old pianist, Solomon, 
after his successful appearance at 
; Queen’s Hall last week, received, in- 
' stead of the usual floral gift, a tricycle. 

; Artistes will welcome this innovation 
so long as the heavier kind of tributes 

are not flung on to the stage. 

' - 

The proposal that, for the safety of 
the public, taxicabs should be fitted up 
with “cowcatchers’* will, we under- 
stand, not be objected to by the 
chauffeurs if the contrivance be so 
arranged as to throw the offending 
pedestrian on to the top of the cab 
so that a fee of twopence becomes due 
from him. 

To perpetuate the fame of living 
Americans, Congress is being asked to 
grant a charter to the newly-organised 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
A first list of “ Immortals ** has abready 
been drawn up, and it includes the 
names of Mr. George Ade, author of 
“ Fables in Slang,” and Mr. Eoosevelt. 
It was obviously impossible to nominate 
the one and not the other without justi- 
fying a charge of unfairness. 

Political Candour. 

“HOW THE TRADE OF LONDON IS 
BEING RUINED. 

By Ben Tillett.’' 

Headlines in “ The Daily Herald,'* 

“ In accepting a replica of the Cumberland 
Cup, presented by the Royal Thames Yacht 
Club, the Kaiser expressed the hope that the 
Kiel week would be a fresh link in the chain of 
friendship between not only the yachting clubs, 
but also between the two countries. ‘ May the 
Cumberland Cup,' he concluded, ‘remain here 
as a visible pledge of this amity so natural and 
so precious to Great Britain and Germany.* 
Attention is again called to the necessity for * 
strenuous action on the part of the Government 
in expanding the Fleet so as to meet the new 
situation in the North Sea. It is pointed out 
that in a short time the British and German 
fleets in commission in Northern waters will be f 
on a numerical equality,’ *^Daily Telegraph, j 

For a brief moment the sub-editor c 
thought of holding this second para- ] 
graph over for the next day, but he 
resisted the temptation. t 


; TO FLORENCE (PERSONAL). 

, When parents make the home abode 
A somewhat perilous address, 

1 Your modern maiden learns to code 
; Her raptures in the daily press ; 

. *Tis thus I scan the inner needs. 

The cravings of a certain “ Floss,” 
Whose poignant cry this morning 
reads * 

“ TwlvFrdybkstllChrngX.** 

Florence, if I may thus appeal 
To one so gentle and refined, 

Whose weekly cryptograms reveal 
A sweet simplicity of mind, 

Whose artless rhapsodies in print 
Atone for much my paper lacks, 
Whose puzzles, once deciphered, hint 
The tragedy that dogs your tracks — 

I ’ve burned a deal of midnight oil 
Decoding all your hopes and fears, 
The daily round of calm and coil, 

Your griefs and jests, your smiles 
and tears, 

And having grasped each mental turn, 
Each varying mood, each wayward 
whim, 

I find there ’s nothing more to learn. 
Excepting what you find in him. 

Week in, week out, I *ve watched you 
try 

To fire this Eupert— thing of clay ; 
Week in, week out, his trite reply 
Has riled me more than I can say ; 
See Monday last — the harsh refrain 
Suggests a rift within the lute : — 

“ Swthrtwmstntmtgn, 

Bptntdr.*’ (The callous brute !) 

Oh ! Florence, shun the sordid type 
That WOOS like this. It drinks and 
bets, 

I doubt me not ; it scorns a pipe 
And smokes eternal cigarettes. 

A myriad maids, unnumbered dames, 
Have lived to rue the fatal waltz 
That linked their hearts to one whose 
name 's 

Th’ epitome of all that ’s false. 

And, should it chance, as I surmise, 

That Eupert finds he cannot come, 
You mustn*t dim those pretty eyes, 

You mustn’t twirl an anxious thumb ; 
Nay, child, rejoice in what you’ve 
miss’d, 

You stand to gain through Eupert’s 
loss, 

For I intend to keep that tryst, 

I TwlvFrdybkstllChrngX. 

: , “Ayton earned his place by steady rather 
than brilliant play, and Herd, only two, was 
missed by Bine in the long field ."— The Man- 
chester Guardian” on the Golf Championship, 

Herd must learn to keep the ball down 
when driving. An occasional chance , 
to cover off the mashie is excusable. 




^ (i. 


Lady, “I TENTUTtED 10 CALL ON YO'J EOU YOUR OHNION, PrOFESSOU. DO YOU THINK IT WOULD DO MY SON GOOD TO 

STUDY THE PIANO?” Faiiwus Pianist, “Does he show any taste for it?” 

Lady, “Not the least. But his hair has been falling out so much lately, and everything else we have tried has 

D'.NE NO GOOD AT ALL!” 


INSTJEERS ASSURED. 

{With a^pologies to “ The Express,**) 

Every day brings its hundreds of 
, thousands of letters from all over the 
country ashing us for information as 
to the working of the Insurance Act. 
To-day letters have been received from 
[ such widely separated places as Putney 
I Hill, Ballybunion, Peebles and Oric- 
cieth. We can only give a few typical 
questions, which we have endeavoured 
to answer to the best of our ability. 

Perplexed. “I am an envelope ad- 
dresser at so much per million and do 
my work in an old tramway car in a 
neighbour’s field, paying no rent.” — 
Difficult case. You sound like an out- 
worker. 

Nora, “If I am sick for twenty-six 
weeks at 75. 6d. a week, is that all the 
allowance 1 get in a lifetime ? ” — No. 
You can be sick for twenty-six weeks 
in any year, and start being sick afresh 
by paying for fifty-two w^eeks. 


Mrs, Walher, “ I am paying a woman 
threepence a week regularly to come in 
the morning to kill wasps and brush my 
dog. If I have to deduct threepence 
from her wages it will be very hard on 
her.” — It is just possible that she is 
dependent on someone else for the 
larger part of her living and that you 
are not responsible for her insurance. 

A.B.G, “ I am anxious to get in touch 
with five other ladies in Ealing who 
are willing to go shares in the expenses 
connected with having a charwoman.” 
— In response to thousands of similar 
enquiries, we are about to open a Char 
Exchange in these columns. 

Mistress, “ I have a dear little general 
servant, aged 71. Does she come in to 
the scheme ? ” — No, she stays out. 

Inquirer, “ Supposing I pay for ten 
years and never get any sick benefit, do 
1 get anyrecompense? ” — ^No. You have 
simply lost your bet with Mr. Lloyd 
George. Or, to put it in another way, 
Mr. Lloyd George guarantees either 


your health or your sick benefit, but not I 
both. You pay your money and you 
take your choice. 

Commercial Candour. 

Prom a circular : — 

“ All goods not our own manufacture of gua- 
ranteed (quality.” 

“Ascot is over witli all its pleasures and 
fatigues, its failui’es and successes, but one use- 
ful lesson it must have taught to all ladies. 
No one who was present could fail to notice how j 
very much better some women looked than ’ 
others .” — Sunday Times, 

An acute observation, only possible to 
the trained eye of the specialist. 

“The cost of fire in this country [America] 
for each day of the year reaches the stupendous 
figm-e of £6,000, or £100 a minute, which 
exceeds the combined annual production in the 
IJnited States of gold and silver and the Post 
Office receipts.” 

Arguments like these should be reserved 
for the platform. 
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A STUDY lY BLACK AND WHITE. 
Alesajidea Day. 


tall-talk on high life. 

P‘So many tall young "brides have never 
M® seen l^fore at any Court. Lady Stafford’s 
goodly height was far outdistanced by the 
torwing figure of the youthful Lady Lecoufield, 
• hnde who is still in her teens, yet who made 
■k queenly figure in her rich white bridal robe, 
ad wearing the famous gems which are heir- 
tooma in the Wyndham family.”— 

One of the most superb jBgures at 
the latest Court was that of Lady 
M«y_ Pole, whose robe of gold and 
gentian ^brooatelle had an overdress 
sewn with acetylene brilliants, the 
gkom of which was accentuated by 


a floating train of Paramatta goulash. 
Lady May Pole, who was exactly six 
feet when she was thirteen and is still 
growing, has been to all the height- 
reducing cures of both, hemispheres in 
the vain efiort to abate her colossal 
stature. As a child she was fed on gin, 
and only last year she spent several 
weeks arnongst the Pygmies of the 
Aruwhimi in the hope that the environ- 
ment might exert a stunting effect on 
her growth. Her engagement to Sir 
Saul Eiffel, however, has reconciled 
her to her abnormal elongation, as 
Sir Saul is^ himself a stately figure 
measuring six feet three inches in his 


stockings and fiifty-two inches round 
the chest. 

***** 

Lady Araminta Gollop, the second 
daughter of the Earl of Bletchley, was 
simply dressed in ethereal chiffon and 
cross-hatched tulle, but she towered 
above the squat figures of the Tory 
debutantes. Jealousy of her magnifi- 
cent proportions prompted the nick- 
name “ the Giraffe of Grosvenor 
Square,” by which she was known in 
her first season, but she has long lived > 
down the ungracious calumny. 

* * * -s?- •* 

Lord Cashley St. Coutts, one of the 

recent Liberal creations, is almost the 
shortest man in the Upper House, but, 
as a member of the Eighty Club wittily 
remarked, he is never short where cash 
is concerned. By a curious contrast 
his handsome bride, so well known last 
season as MissLottaDibbs,is of a posi- 
tively Patagonian height ; indeed it was 
said of her that had she not been so , 
richly endowed with this world’s goods 
she could easily have earned her living 
as a professional giantess, being four 
inches taller than Madame Clara Butt. 

* * •* “ 

Very general sympathy is felt with Sir 
Halford and Lady Pond in the failure 
of the treatment to which their twin 
daughter Fatima has been subjected 
with the view of bringing her height 
up to the normal Liberal standard. 
Her sister Miriam is, as is well known, 
one of the tallest as well as the hand- 
somest brunettes in Belgravia, but Miss 
Fatima is only about 5 ft. OJin. high, 
though in other respects one of the 
most persuasive advocates of Lloyd- 
Georgian finance. At the advice of 
Sir Hunter Tufton, of Harley Street, 
she was put for the last six months on 
a special diet, the chief features of 
which were pate de foie gras, caviare, 
Devonshire cream, and superfatted cod 
liver oil, and carried out the instruc- 
tions of the eminent specialist with the 
utmost patience and fidelity. Unfor- 
tunately, though Miss Fatima has 
expanded laterally in a truly gratifying 
way as the result of the experiment, i 
her height has remained absolutely 
stationary. Sir Halford has taken the 
matter so much to heart that, we 
understand, he has not eaten caneton 
d la jpresse for the last twenty -four 
hours. 

m ** Shoeburyness Farisb 

UiiurcJi all the guests wore bunches of radishes 
out ol compliment to the bride’s father, who 
^sides at Eadish Villa, and is known as ‘ The 
Eadish King.’ ^-^JFookoich Gazette, 

We have been compelled to refuse our 
invitation to the wedding of the Onion 
King’s daughter. 




Active TEAINI^’G for the Passive Resistance Event. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIA- P 
MENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary op 
Tor.Y, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, 

June 24. — Have read somewhere 
of “ the fairy tales of science.*' 
Heard this afternoon a fairy tale 
of finance such as might not be 
related in any other country in 
the world. Making up his Budget 
in the Spring Chancellor op 
Exchequer found himself proud 
possessor of realised surplus of 
six-and-a-half millions. At the 
time Coal Strike was in full force. 

Trade of the country temporarily 
paralysed. Also there was un- 
certainty as to possible demands ^ 
of Navy for fresh expenditure. ^ 
Conceded that, if Germany in- ^ 
sisted on playing the game of 
beggar-my-neighbour, this conn- 
try h ad no recourse from necessity ^ 
of taking a hand in the game. In / 
this case of double uncertainty / 
the cautious Chancellor decided 
to defer distribution of his little 
pile till he saw how matters 
turned out. — 

To-day House crowded in anti- 
cipation of statement on subject. 

It was brief but to the point. Chancel- 
lor able to announce that so persistent 
and abundant is the flow of national 
prosperity that already the set-back to 
revenue occasioned by Coal Strike has 
been adjusted. There will be no 
necessity for appropriating any portion 
of the surplus on that account. The 
German ship - building programme 
will necessitate further expenditure at 
home ; but it will not exceed a 
million. Half a million will be lent 
on easy terms of interest for much- 
needed development of cotton-growing 
in Uganda. 

There remained the nice round sum 
of five millions. What Will He Do 
With It ? as Bulwer Lytton once 
enquired in three volumes. Members, 
mutely repeating question, leaned for- 
ward, anxious not to lose a syllable of 
the reply. It was brief. 

“ We propose," said the Chancellor, 
“to set aside the whole of that five 
millions for the purpose of redeeming 
the National Debt." 

Loud cheers from Ministerialists 
greeted the statement. The Opposition 
sat silent, aghast. Had expected appro- 
priation of some portion of surplus by 
this method ; but no flight of rumour had 
risen higher than the figure of three 
millions. And here it was all dropped 
into service of the Debt, bringing up 
the^ aggregate amount of reduction 
during six years* life of a Liberal Ad- 1 


I Ministry^ and^ a reckless Ohan- 

■ account of reductK>ii of Debt 

have been criminally intermitted. 
And here were the simple figures : 
seventy-eight millions paid off in 
six years against nine millions 
contributed by last Ministry pre- 
sided over by Prince Arthur 
witl^SoN Austen Chancellor of 

^ With the buoyant and sanguine 
simplicity of Celtic nature, Lloyd 
Georoe expressed hope that after 

indicated of fall in price^of Con- 
sols being due to Ministerial 
failure in duty of making liberal 
provision for reduction of Debt.^ 

spirits now fully restored, “ how 

week, or say ten days'. At the 
end of that time they will, daily 
, I weekly, be grinding out the 

“i M«Y TiLE o» FINAHOa” _Oa tetjorl oj 

ministration to^ unparalleled sum of of Exchequer disclosed scheme for 
seventy-eight millions sterling. disposing of realised surplus. A million 

Member for Sark patriotically and for Supplementary Naval Estimates, 
personally pleased. Father of a family, half a million for railways in Uganda, 
he has invested considerable proportion five millions in reduction of National 
of his fortune in Consols. Throughout Debt. 

the year has been accustomed daily Tuesday ,—kiiex what happened this 

and weekly to read financial expert afternoon, the most determined derider 
opinion laying at door of an iniquitous of portents will probably abate his 
^ scepticism. Yesterday, on motion for 

adjournment in order to discuss as 
urgent matter of public importance the 
treatment of the Suffragettes in Hollo- 
way gaol. Lord Eobert Cecil and 
Don*t Keir Hardie acted as tellers. 
flSilKfillllH Standing shoulder to shoulder (or as 

^^3-r as the Member for Merthyr could 
rise to the occasion) they heard figures 
W ^ read out by the Master of Elibank, 

announcing their joint defeat. When 
y Speaker named Tellers, House laughed 

association of spacious 

iSlHWIIIn " tildes of Queen Elizabeth with the 

^ W[ I ^a^rrow environments of a Socialist 

W O ’ 1 V No laughter to-day when Lansbury, 

ll whose motion for adjournment yester- 

‘ B w ^ brought about this strange fellow- 

^ sliip^ broke forth in burst of incoherent 
m wrath, outraging Parliamentary tradi- 

tions, defying authority of the Speaker, 
was a Suffragette*s hysterical frenzy 
^ breaking out in a man who had the 

chance of giving it vent from a seat 
THE TELLERS. ia the House of Commons, whence 

Lord Robert Cecil and Mr, Keir Hardie, women are for the time being banished. 


THE TELLERS. 

Lord Robert Cecil and Mr, Keir Hardie, 
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Lansbuby only wanted a hammer up | 
his sleeve to complete comparison. ^ , 
When^ after roaring at top of his | 
voice, his body rocking with uncon- ; 
troUable fury, he dashed down the 
door in direction of Treasury Bench, 
shaking clenched fist at Prime Minis- 
ter, there was a moment of sickening 
apprehension. No one can say what a 
man beside himself with passion might 
not do. By one of those fortunate 
accidents that sometimes give a turn to 
human affairs, Masterman happened 
to be sitting at corner of Gangway-end 
of Treasury Bench. Lansbury, making 
for the Premier seated two places 
beyond, almost stumbled up against 
burly figure of Financial Secretary to 
THE ^Treasury. Asquith, who is grow- 
ing accustomed to these evidences of. 

the soundness of the demand for 

Woman Suffrage, sat unmoved, 
apparently unnoticing. Only a 
deeper fiush on his cheek be- 
trayed consciousness of the 
situation. As in Mareyat's time 
Masterman was evidently Beady. 

He kept a steady eye on the 
fuming Member, prepared to 
interpose if he went a step 
further. On reflection Lansbuey 
didn’t. Eeturned to his seat be- 
low Gangway, whence on third 
quietly spoken command from 
the Speaker, supported by inter- 
vention of Will Crooks, he strode 
forth into the Lobby and was ^ 
seen no more. ^ 

Prince Arthur, looking on 
across the Table, reflected how 4 ^ 
closely history repeats itself. Ten 
I years ago, whilst he was Premier, 

there was a scene almost identical 

in incident. Thomas O’Donnell, 
still with us as Member for West Kerry, 
resenting the closure moved by Prince 
Arthur, rushed from Irish camp oppo- 
site, bounded down the Gangway, and 
before House, chilled with swift alarm, 
could draw its breath, was discovered 
standing midway between Table and 
Treasury Bench, shaking both fists in 
the face of the Premier as he hoarsely 
shouted hate. Having made an end of 
bellowing, he returned to his place, 
w^as formally suspended for rest of the 
Sitting and withdrew, House going on 
with its business as if the interlude had 
formed an ordinary parb of it. 

Business done. — In Committee of 
Supply on Civil Service Estimate. 

House of Lords, Thursdaij. — Cinder- 
ella, being, after all, human, will not 
always sit quiescent in the kitchen,’ 
whilst her sister struts at the ball in silks | 
and fine linen. To-night Lansdowne 
bemoaned her fate in touching words 
that struck a sympathetic note of revolt 
in the bosom of Newton. It is bad 


enough that the aiTOgant sister should 
name her in the preamble of a Bill and 
there leave her. Worse still is the 
systematic neglect and humiliation, the 
enormity of which was exposed in one 
of Leader of Opposition’s clearly-cut 
speeches. 

All about division of Ministerial 
offices as between the two Houses. 
Time was, especially when Conserva- 
tive Ministry was in power, when this 
was fairly done. Heads of the two 
great spending Departments, with 
addition of the Foreign Secretary 
and the Colonial Secretary, were to 
be found among the Lords. At the 
present day the First Lord op the 
Admiralty, the Civil Lord and the 
Parliamentary Secretary are all 
seated in the Commons, where they 


Mastelman Ready-Aye-Eeady. 
liob-and-nob with the Secretary op 
State for War, the Under Secretary 
and the Financial Secretary. The 
Colonial Secretary has been trans- 
ferred to the other House, his place 
taken by an Under Secretary. Of the 
eight representatives of the Foreign 
Office, the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty, nob one is a peer. 

Newton hears that when Home Buie 
Bill comes along it will be in charge 
of a Noble Lord who is not even a 
minor Court official,” whilst the 
Mediterranean policy of the Govern- 
ment will be expounded and defended 
by the Master op the Horse. 

Since G. P. B. James, at the opening 
of whose many novels a solitary horse- 
man might be observed ascending or 
descending a slope, was made Consul- 
General at Venice there has been nothin g 
so deplorably paradoxical as this. 

Business done. — Motion condemning 
arrangement of representation of public 
departments carried without division. 


“ WHEN IN EOME . , 

I. 

My last Sunday was a varied and a 
busy one. 

“ Have you seen Milestones ? ” said. 
Miss Goram, as we met in the Park. 

Isn’t it rather delightful ? ” 

“Ye-es,” I answered, “though I 
should prefer to call it ‘ pleasant.’ 
Every detail of the production is excel- 
lent and the idea of epochs is novel and 
sound. But somehow, don’t you think, 
it lacks the stirring element ? ” 

This, to be candid, was not my 
own opinion, but my cousin J ohn’s ; it 
seemed however to be the very one 
calculated to agree with and yet ex- 
plain hers. Her “rather,” however, 
liad misled me. 

— “Oh, do you think so?” said 
she. “ I thought it frightfully 
pathetic.” 

“ Pathetic ? Is that the general 
feeling, then ? ” 

She was emphatic. “ Tlie most 
pathetic play in London.” 

“Pathetic,” said I. “I must 
remember that.” 


“ Have you seen Milestones ? ” 
^ said my next-door neighbour, at 
lunch, giving me no hint that 
she hold any opinion but the 
proper one. 

“ Isn’t it delightful ? ” I re- 
marked. “ So frightfully pa- 
thetic 1 ” 

“ Do you really feel like that 
about it?” said she, raising her 
eyebrows. “ It left me cold. I 
— consider it the prettiest and 
dullest play in London, When 
I go to a theatre, I like to see 
people getting in and out of complex 
situations and not merely growing old.” 

I got her to repeat that last bit, 
while I made a mental note of it. 


I took tea with Mrs. Hansard. “ Have 
you . .” she began, almost at once. 

. seen any pretty and dull 
plays lately?” I interrupted. “You 
know, when I go to a theatre, I like to 
see people getting in and out of com- 
plex situations, don’t you ? Now, if 
one considers Milestones. . . 

This, as I well knew, she was doing 
all the time. 

“Jim and I,” she declared, “ were 
there last night, and simply loved it. 
I thought the dresses and the conversa- 
tion about the iron ships vrere excru- 
ciatingly funny.” 

Always willing to oblige, “ The 
funniest play in London? ” I queried. 

“ Quite,” she said, but turned to talk 




to someone else who agreed with her 
more genuinely. 

IV. 

Undefeated, I dined wdth the 
O’Malleys, and faced the inevitable. 
Indeed, I rather led iihe daughter of 
the house on. “How do you like 
Milestones VI asked right away. 

“ Enormously,” she said. “Do you?” 

I am a man of peace, in thought, 
word aiid deed, and deserve, I think, 
more encouragement than I get. Even 
now, when I was shown the agreeable 
line arid took it, I found that there was 
no pleasing people. 

“ Enormously,” I said; and, since I 
knew the lady for one of those who, 
tiresomely enough, insist on downright 
honesty, I added, “‘Funny’ isn’t ’the 
word: ' It is the most excruciating play 
in London.” 

Our ideas of what is funny are dif- 
ferent,” she answered cddly. “For 
my part, I wept.” 

V. 

Even as next morning I came out 
of the Theatre Ticket Office in Bond 
Street I met Miss Goram, her of Sec- 
tion I., again. 

How very lucky that I should meet 
you,” I cried, “just when my opinion 
happens to be in entire agreement with 
your own.” I did not indicate the 
topic, because my experience over the 
week-end had led me to suppose that 
there was only one. 

“ What about ? ” she asked. 

“ Why, Milestones, of course,” said 
I; “ the most pathetic play in London.” 

Apparently she too had had a busy 
Sunday and it had tired her. 

“ I am sick to death of Milestones,'' 
she declared. 

“ Don’t tell me that it is the correct 
thing to be sick of it,” said I, crest- 
Mlen, “at a moment when I have 
at last booked myself to go and make 
its acquaintance first-hand.” 


MORE PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 

A CLERICAL correspondent in The 
Daily Chronicle of June 27 suggests 
that the best way to combat the grow- 
ing perils of London traffic would be 
for a number of protesting pedestrians 
to sit down in the middle of the road- 
way of Putney Bridge. This promises 
some fun or, at any rate, a lively after- 
noon. For ourselves w^e have secured 
the co-operation of the 80th South-West 
London Boy Scouts and the “B” 
Division of the Fulham Road-breakers 
Corps and propose to go into camp 
shortly in the middle of Hammer- 
smith Broadway, First-aid displays 
and Juggernaut gymkhanas will pro- 
vide, it is expected, some pleasant 
interludes. 


Nor are other busy and congested 
centres to be neglected. A mass meet- 
ing of bath chairs is to be held next 
Tuesday at 6 p.m. on the deadliest 
open space in town, viz., the north end 
of Blackfriars Bridge and the streets 
converging thereto. The vehicles will 
line up at the appointed time from all 
quarters of the metropolis and will 
“ order handles ” and then stand easy, 
presenting an unbroken front to all 
other wheeled traffic. Simultaneously, 
an alfresco Mothers’ Meeting, under' 
the joint patronage of Mrs. Burg-win 
and the Lady Mayoress, is announced, 
the mnne being on the asphalted pave- 
ment between the Bank and the Man- 
sion House. At a given signal, bodies of 
strapping matrons are to emerge from 
the various subways and deposit them- 


selves on carefully-tested camp stools 
at the rallying - point, where, in due 
course, tea and muffins wiU be handed 
round. We are assured that their 
solidity and vis imrtice will prove 
irresistible to the motor-buses of 
Cheapside. 

A, posse several hundred strong of 
the more intransigent Suffragettes, ‘we 
hear, are devoting themselves to the 
congenial duty of holding up Piccadilly 
in the neighbourhood of Hamilton 
Place. They will all be chained to 
each other and the railings on either 
side, thus effectively stemming the’ 
transit of “ Generals ” and taxi-cabs. 

By these means we feel confident 
that something will be done to safe- 
guard the rights of foot-passengers in* 
otL. streets. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

You may have though o that a man | 
who leaps" to sudden fame with a first ^ 
novel is certain to suffer from swelled : 
head. Then you were wrong. There 
never lived a more naively simple 
creature than the hero of the nevr 
Criterion play ; never one that show’ed 
less sign of genius in the home-circle. 
It may be that he was conscious of 
having imposed on the public, like a 
man I know who makes guide-books of 
countries that he has never set eyes 
upon. For Edward Hargraves, aged 26, 
had written a brilliant novel on the 
theme of a honeymoon without ever 
having kissed a woman in his life. The 
defect had been recognised by a young 
female critic who, herself unmarried, 
must have bad a natural flair for the 
right honeymoon atmosphere. So 
little, indeed^ did the author know of the 
arts which appeal to women that he) 
never even used hairwash, an omission 
discovered by the same critic when, in 
her metier of reporter, she penetrated 
his flat by the fire-escape and inter- 
viewed his bedroom. 

A simple youth of 26 
■\Vho neVer gi*eased his hair — 

What should he know of Cupid’s tricks 
Or how lo woo the fair ? 

This hiatus in his experience had 
not escaped the fond eye of his mother 
(played with a very charming sympathy 
by Miss Fat Davis). Though married to 
a typical British clerg^'mau, Mrs. Har- 
graves must, I think, have had French 
blood in her, for when the female critic 
entered her boy’s life (by way of the 
fire-escape) and a scandal ensued, her 
maternal mind did not discourage the 
idea that his education sentivientale 
might be promoted by other methods 
than those of matrimony — methods 
that could never have commended 
themselves to the Very Eev. the Dean, 
her husband. 

However, the scandal, which had no 
serious promise in it, since the youth 
was ingenuous and the girl belonged 
to a race wdiose indiscretions are so 
amazingly compatible with virtue, 
never went much beyond the exposure 
of a night-dress ; and all ended theo- 
logically. 

The English tA’pes.fathei', mother and 
son, were all pleasantly recognisable, 
but I confess I have no experience by 
which to judge the character of Amt. 
My intercourse with American female 
reporters was always marked by an im- 
personal detachment. None of them, 
to my recollection, ever criticised my 
night-wear or exhibited her own to my 
fainting vision. 

I am afraid I did not find Anii quite 


so fascinating as the author meant me 
to find her. For one thing I dislike a 
woman who knows much better than a 
man — and volunteers to put him right 
— on the question of w'hat it is that he 
reall}^ wants in a woman. I am put 
off, too, by a female who takes her own 
fascination as a matter of^ univeiml 
consent. I have, again, an instinctive 
prejudice against the type wdiich im- 
agines that the best way for a woman 
to impress a man with a sense of 
‘‘true womanliness” (I think this was 
the expression that Ann employed in 
this terrible context) is to appear before 
him in a night-dress with^ her hair 
down. And, finally, I object to a 





Jti?i (Miss RexiSe Kelt.y) fo Edicartl JTdr- 
graves (Sir. Basil Hallam). “See here, 
stranger, 1 ’m an American larly reporter, and 
I ’ve come to interview and many you. But 
the interview can \vait. Many in haste, rej)ort 
at leisure — that ’s niy motto.” 

woman who uses a pungent head-\Yash 
at five dollars the bottle. 

I must insist a little on the smell 
that Ann wore on her hair, for it was a 
leading feature in the development of 
the play. Nostril after nostril was 
lifted to inhale it. From Act to Act it 
clung to the cushion against which 
she had reposed. It vitiated the fidel- 
ity of Hdzi’urd to his betrothed ; it broke 
his cleanly habit of avoiding grease, 
for he must needs get a bottle of it. 
It may never, as I hope, have been a 
real smell, but so strongly was it 
imagined, so fiercely was it made to 
dominate the moral atmosphere, that 
it seemed to be wafted in heavy waves 
across the auditorium, bringing some 
of us to the very verge of nausea. 

In the part of A7m, Miss Reniiie 
Kelly (U.S.A.) played very well indeed, 
in the sense that she did everything 


that the author asked her to do. The 
invincible cocksureness of A727i; the 
bloodlessness of her sentimentalism; the 
prosaic quality in her treatment of the 
romance of love as if it were a depart- 
ment of cuisine — add sugar to taste, 
stir quickly, cover with pink ice-cream, 
and serve up in lace frills ; her self- 
satisfied amusement over everything 
un-American ; her radiant confidence in 
her own powers of fascination ; her glib- 
ness in using such an appalling phrase 
as “ high-class wild oats ” ; her casual 
improprieties which could only have 
one meaning in the case of an English 
gild, , but had none at all in hers — 
they w'ere all there, reproduced to the 
life, if life is ever quite so deadly as 
that. And I think it must be, for Miss 
Kelly, . if I may judge by the nerve 
she showed on the stage, would hardly 
have hesitated to co-nect the author’s 
notion of the type. But, right or 
wrong, the type was very cleverly re- 
produced, and, if I was not fascinated, 
as I might have been by Miss Ims 
Hoey in the same parb, 1 am free to 
admit that Miss Kelly played with 
the most abounding gaiety and vivaci- 
ousness,' and well deserved the good 
reception that she got. 

As for Mr. Basil Hallam as Edward, 
I enjoyed almost every minute of him. 
I liked his natural gauclierie; the stiff’ 
leg that he kept for his long stride; 
his gentle fatherliness when he said 
“Dear old dad ” to a parent scarcely 
more' innocent than himself; and his 
altogether lovable simplicity of nature. 
My only fear for such an Edxoard is 
thatwisdom may bring disenchantment. 
I await with some apprehension his 
next novel on the subject of a honey- 
moon. 

Mr. Holman Clark made an ad- 
mirable Dean. When he read aloud a 
newspaper report of a boating.accident, 
one instinctively listened for the con- 
clusion, “Here endeth the first (or 
second) lesson.” And he recognised, as 
so few actors would have recognised in 
such a play, that the farcical element 
is not essential to a right presentment 
of the lesser hierarchy. 

Indeed, Mr. Lechmere Worrall 
should be grateful to all his cast for 
not letting his “comedy” degenerate 
-into farce. For his own share in the 
success of the play, he must be credited 
with a certain freshness of motive and 
enough piquancy to recall the old 
Criterion manner, but not enough to 
do any great damage. 

There was a curtain-raiser called 
The Poetasters of Is^nihan, and de- 
scribed as “A Persian Fantasy.” I 
came too late to do it justice, but the 
little I saw of it made me bear my loss 
with fortitude. 0. S. 
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THE BULL-DOG BREED, 

S2)ortsman {iti difficulties). “How many aee you?’* 
Oppmient. “I’m a foot off the pin in fouh.” 
Sportsman. “All eight, then; this foe a half.” 


SPORT IN BURMA JUNGLES. 

[Tiie following story, constructed in con- 
tinuous narrativ’e from a selection of passages 
taken vcrhatim from various articles that 
appeared in a recent number of The Field, gives 
a vivid pictuie of miscellaneous sport in the 
East.] 

“ With bright memories of an excel- 
lent week at the Christmas of 1906, 1 
was out on ten days' leave at the foot 
of the western ghauts in India. 

In the cool of the early morning I 
set forth on my bicycle. 

Brushing the dew with our feet and 
frequently running our noses into 
giant spiders' webs, I saw, ahead of me, 
what I took to be a bear standing up 
scratching at an ant-heap, so I whistled 
softly, and everyone stopped v/hile I 
pointed towards the bear. Then I saw 
that it was only a tree stump, which 
looked exactly like a bear. 

I can never quite make out how' 
much scenery enters into the average 
gunner’s enjoyment of a day’s rough 
shooting. 

*Dod kwornaj kartee,* whispered 
the old man in #anarese. 

All at once the boys came into my 
tent and told me that two, or perhaps 
three, lions were in the camp. 

Driving the unclean animals away 
with his usual forcible language, the 
combined disturbance flushed a wood- 
cock from the corner. 

The last named was a stranger to 
me in this part of the world, but was 
satisfactorily identified from G. C. S. 
Baker’s book. 

Connected by a string, T. C. and 
this weird creature went back to the 
moor. 

It cost him an hour’s search to find 
it, and then as he stooped to pick it up 
it fluttered over the hedge. He fol- 
lowed frantically for two fields, expect- 
ing it to drop momentarily, and finally 
had to fire again. 

I wished 1 had brought a fly rod. 

On the following morning I was 
roused by the dreary oft-repeated cry of 
* Sar ! Sar ! Sar ! Five o’clock, Sar ! ’ 

I dare say they all make much less 
noise than you think, but it is 
enough to warn the wily bison, who 
reads such sounds like a book. 

There is a saying here that panthers 
call in this manner for five days only, 
after which time they are again mute. 
Whether this is the case or not I 
cannot say. 

^ We crossed a beautiful glade, the 
rising sun glancing through the leafy 
canopy, high overhead, through huge 
festoons of creepers. 

Hist ! a crack of a dead bamboo and 
a soft cough ahead. We creep round 
a clump of bamboo to the bottom of a 
ravine. The tracker sees something 


which at first I cannot see up the steep 
slope on the other side. He points, 
and I then see a great head and a pair 
of horns browsing about 100 yards 
ahead. 

I had crawled into an excellent 
ambush, and one of my men was 
craftily heading them tovrards me, 
when five others flew^ up behind me ; I 
got bustled, showed m}self, frightened 
both parties, and had to put up with a 
fruitless long shot. 

Old Hanuman shinned down his tree 
like a monkey, and joined me in a 
rough tweed Norfolk jacket and cord 
breeches. 

I envied him his thick, black, glossy 
hide, which protected him from the 


thorns which abounded in his favourite 
retreat. 

However, he contented himself with 
walking up to the tree and looking for 
me, evidently in a shocking temper ; I 
could have reached his back with my 
foot, but decided not to let him know 
my wdiereabouts, although he seemed 
convinced I was close at hand. 

But somehow we had got too close 
together in a corner, so I struck back 
for the other jhil, dropping a quail en 
route, which never came to hand. I 
regretted that quail whole-heartedly, 
for it w^ould have added another 
species to the bag, and excited the envy 
of those to whom we told the tale. 

I shall bring a roJ next time.” 
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FOLK-SONGS AND A SINGER. 

Ip anybody, bent upon the performance of a genuinely 
kind and considerate action, will undertake to sing folk- 
songs and children's songs to me for the remainder of my 
natural life, I for my part can promise a rapt and sym- 
pathetic attention. I shall leave the brutal world to take 
its way in the matter of problem plays. Strauss and the 
rest of them, who are endeavouring to push Wagner from 
his stool, shall bang and blare and crash cacophonously to 
their hearts’ content so long as they do it far away from 
me. I sliall not “ heed the rumble of a distant drum,*’ or 
of any other instrument they may choose to employ. I can 
even promise not to hear The Children of Don. I shall 
not trouble myself about the present position and the 
merits of English music as opposed to the audaciously 
dumped continental varieties. All these and most other 
matters I shall leave alone, for I shall have the children’s 
songs for simplicity and the folk-songs for that and for a 
melancholy which, being most musical, ends by making 
you cheerful almost in spite of yourself. 


Not all folk-tunes, of course, are melancholy. The 
German for the most part have a sw^eet and prattling 
simplicity undisturbed by sadness, and there are in the 
Scotch and Irish collections some. rollicking and reckless 
things which must not be forgotten. The Eoad to Cork 
Hill,” which, with a transformed tempo, is perhaps better 
known as “Eather O’Elynn,” is a shining example. But 
when you get the note of sadness, the yearning on the part 
of a defeated race for the glories that have been or the ideal 
splendours that time may yet bring about, then you get the 
true folk-tune. 

And that brings me to negro songs, which are unassail- 
able folk-songs, though the Africans and not the American 
inhabitants of the country must have the credit of them. 
Many years ago I found myself in the society of a company 
of young Americans who were occupying a sort of camp on 
a hill overlooking a mighty American river. All their | 
attendants were negroes from Boston, and in the summer 
evenings, when dinner had been cleared away and the work 
of- the day was done, the black cook and the waiters used 
^ gather together in the open air and sing negro songs. 
They were a chance collection of honest, smiling darkies,* 
but they took their parts and blended their voices as if they 
had trained together for years. When they sang they were 
transfigured ; their faces glowed with rapture as their 
strains ^veiled out in harmony, now sad and .gentle, now 
swelling to a passionate exultation, while the rest of us sat 
round entranced by these bursts of unsophisticated melody. 
Many songs have I heard since, but never any that touched 
me more nearly, ^ey were the songs of grown men, but 
they made us feel that w^e were children exiled from home 
oFreturn ^ strange land, without a hope 

With these thoughts and memories in my mind I made 
Little Theatre, for I had heard 
that the leal thing m children’s and negroes’ songs was to 
be heard there The Little Theatre is snugly tucked away 
m John Street, Adelphi, and the roar of the traflaeof the 
Stiand hardly makes itself heard there. Inside the theatre 
was a comfortably expectant audience, mostly composed of 
la^es, and on the stage stood, not a bevy of negi^es, but 
Miss Kitty Cheatham, a vivacious little lady with sparkling 
yes, a pink silk dress, and the kindest and softest American 
accent I ever heard The way in which she purr^S 
[the pronunciation of the word “earth” is in itself a delight |; 


There can be no manner of doubt about it: Miss 
Cheatham is “it ” — I might almost say, “it ” raised to the 
y As soon as she opened her mouth to speak and smiled 

- at us, a universal smile was wafted back from us over the 
y footlights, and we all felt on excellent terms with ourselves 

- and her. Then she began to talk to us about children, and 
s the parents in the audience felt a glow ; and then she sang 
3 about children, and then she chatted again, and the spell^ 
1 was complete. When the interval came, I forgot all about 
3 tea until the time was nearly spent. In answer to my tardy 
1 summons, a polite young lady brought me a tea-tray with 
c cakes and I know not what beside, and laid it on my lap. I 
J poured from the dainty pot, and at that moment up went 
I the curtain, leaving me with a cooling cup of tta and all 
3 sorts of other delicacies untasted. I did not dare to lift the 
^ cup or munch the cakes or deposit the tray, and in this 

" Barmecidal situation I listened to Miss Cheatham’s negro 
3 songs. 

i» 

I Not even this discomfort could destroy for me the charm 
of Miss Cheatham’s singing. She knows her darkies 
through and through, and all the pathos and the longing of 
5 their voices tremble in her notes. She told us that they 
r drop the fourth and the seventh and use a pentatonic scale 
) ^I think I have got it right — but I didn’t seem to feel the 
i loss of two notes to any appreciable extent. And when she 
: had chatted learnedly and sung her black folk-songs de- 
• lightfully, there came another interval, and I was able to 
1 drink cold tea without minding it. Finally, Miss Cheatham 
recited to music, and when she had thoroughly softened our 
manners and prevented them from being savage she bade 
us good-bye and disappeared. If she performs again I hope 
to be there. 

THE EVENING RISE. 

Litten with lots and lots of little moons, 

Broods 0 er the bosky bank the guelder-rose ; 

She watches by the river as it goes. 

Knowing its whispered secrets and its runes, 

And that it ’s useless in these afternoons 
Of midsummer; I hardly do suppose * 

A trout had stirred just then for all our throws ' 
And feathered lures begirt of silk-cocoons. 

But now hath come the coolth and kindliness 
Of eve, and we may get to work again ; 

See, there ’s a bulge, and there a fish came up. 

And we anon shall levy toll and cess 

A brace mayhap ; and still before the train 
Have time for supper and a cider-cup 1 ! 

How to become a Comedian. 

‘‘^XTED Kdowii by 0— D- Comedian (throndi disappoiiitmoiit^ 
good Concert Party or Alfresco.”— in “ The Stage.'' 

A New Olympic Event. 

“Hobbs took the long hurdles to Matthews. mios. 

\ “Her hat was removed and she was ronchly treated boino* 
about the chins. ^ kiAed 

people^ so^^ '^orst of these double chins; they tempt 

He was repeatedly applauded on the way in, and wdien he hit two 
tcmfic shots to the sixteenth and holed out in 3, a hole of 36 yards 
there was loud applause.”— Nms-Letter. ® yaids, 

k^time effort to find a new champion comes just 




Tomkins, sroiixsMAN and oollector, "who has entrusted to the same auctioneer the disposal op his stud and of iiis 

PICTURES, antiques, ETC., FINDS THAT SOME SLIGHT CONFUSION HAS OCCURRED IN THE CATALOGUING, THUS, THE FOLLOWING ITEMS 
APPEAR IN THE SALE*LIST OF HIS HORSES :—(l) KOCTURNE ; BELIEVED TO BE A WhISTLER. (2) ARM-CHAIR ; VERY OLD, RECENTLY 
UPHOLSTERED IN PIG-SKIN. (3) OlD HAIR-TRUNK ; HAS BEEN IN OWNER’S FAMILY FOR GENERATIONS. (4) BONES ; SKELETON OF A 
PREHISTORIC ANIMAL WITH ONLY THREE LEGS, ETC., ETC. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


(By Mr. PicncJCs Staff of Learned Clerics,) 

Miss Beatrice Haeeaden has accomplished something 
of a tonr de force with Oat of the lorech I rise (Nelson) 
because she has actually enlisted my sympathies for a 
hero who is a fraudulent dramatic agent. You may 
believe me that this took some doing. Absconding solici- 
tors, bigamists, and even homicides I have before now 
I embraced (in fiction) with open arms, but a character who 
I has appropriated fifteen thousand pounds of dramatists' 

! royalties — this is to touch mo on a tender spot. Neverthe- 
less, just because Adrian Steele is a real character, and one 
so^ well drawn, with the soul of goodness in his evil so 
: skilfully betrayed, you will be bound to follow his shifts 
and dodges, up to the final tragic end, with extraordinary 
interest. Ho alone would make the book an unusual 
achievement. But there are also three other persons, the 
three whose help and championship he* half contemptuously 
accepts and employs, who are as vital as himself. Two 
of them are women who love him, Nell Silberthioaite, 
the hard-working head of an anti-sweating society, and 
I Tamar Scott, a Jewess dealer in precious stones. The 
mutual antagonism and jealousy between these two, who 
are yet bound together in common servitude to the master, 

: Steele, are excellently shown. Different, and perhaps not 
quite so good, is Richard Forest, the idealist vicar of a 
Warwickshire parish. How his fortunes came to touch 
those of Steele, I leave you to find out for yourself ; I think 


you will enjoy the process. One thing I wanted to know, 
however, upon which the book is silent. What happened 
to the dramatists afterwards ? Did they ever recover their 
money? That we do not hear quite enough about these 
victims is my one small objection to a capital story. 


Mrs. Glyn very nearly w^ent and spoilt her most skilful 
piece of work by the too determined insertion of a recently- 
acquired knowledge of Greek, a little of which is a daugerous 
thing, as likely to bore the Modern side and disgust the 
Classical. Halcyone (Duckworth) is confessedly “en- 
couraged” by an aider and abettor in her “classical 
studies ” ; bu^ upon a bare acquaintance with the dedica- 
tion and the book, I suspect this “F. H. J.” of being a 
Little-Go crammer. Clearly the erudition of his pupil is 
of the degree easily attainable from Kingsley’s Heroes and 
Smith’s most elementary Dictionary of Mythology, and not 
involving any to-do with Messrs. Liddell and Scott. 
Bating that, and forgiving a girl of twelve years the 
particular remark, “If a thing gives pleasure, it is good,” 
and in general a most precocious intimacy with meta- 
physics — her soul in its maturity was the pivot of the plot 
and its existence needed early demonstration ; but another 
year or two in the nursery might have been allowed her 
without harm — I congratulate the authoress on a novel 
, well above her own, and certainly many another author’s, 
average. Political opinions and events are well and truly 
indicated and adroitly contrived to serve in the struggle 
between the one woman’s brain and the other’s soul for the 
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possession of John Derrincjham\ and the arrivals of large 1 the poor but honest, I feel a certain diffidence in saying 
iortunes are nicely adjusted to be too late for the moment i what I think of his latest collection, How *Tiuas (Mac- 
but most convenient in the end. Also there is, of course, [ mill an). According to one critic, Mr. Reynolds has the 
the portrait of Mrs. Glyn, appearing this time on the ’ passionate observation of a Gilbert White, combined with 
outside paper cover, which is detachable. | a style more easy than Stevenson’s. I found him dull. 

T nf q rinryfTArpl nnrnriv nnrrpnf, nmnnrf f>iA flinnn.nf. He has the knovJedge, but lie seeins to me to lack the art of 

selection. There may be something which I missed in such 

Cid < < "P 1 1 l-vnf -if- 


to-day : — 


a sketch, for instance, as “Puffin Home,” but it made me 
feel as if I were listening to one of those anecdotes where 
the narrator says, “ Of course you have to know the man 
, really to appreciate the fun of it.” The sketch relates how 
The internal combustion produced in that boy by his , some fisheimen bought a motor-boat and went for a trip in 
reading was such, I understand, as to make the external ,it. The st}le may have been more easy than Stevenson’s, 
heat of the flames unnoticeable by contest. Other boys, | and 1 am glad to credit the author with iiaving had no diffi- 

.oju ,*<- I ] 3 ^^ j misfortune to belong to the 

minority which cannot se 

— 1 — n I 


‘‘The Bor sat on the burning deck, 

But never felt it burn, 

"While he spent three weeks with Elinor cfTyn 
Cn the banks of Lake Liieerne.’* 


iieau 01 me names unnoLiceaoie oy contrast, wcner noys, ‘ ana i am giac 
anticipating a like calorific property in Halcyone, will, it is ] culty with it. 
good to note, be disappointed . — 


and left quite cold. 


Probably by this time j’ou 
are familiar with Mr. George ‘ 
Moore’s former opinion 
about Spring Days, because, 
with a candour that is a little 
provocative, he has been tell- 
ing us, in every advertisement 
of the reprinted edition, that 
“ till six months ago my im- 
pulse was to destroy every 
copy that came my way.” 
Weil, now that you are able 
to read the book for yourself, 
in the excellent new issue 
(Werner Laurie), it is just 
possible that you will think 
the author’s original judg- 
ment corrept. Possible, but 
not, I believe, probable. For 
mf own part, I have found 
Spring Days a work — you 
can hardly call it a novel — 
of a singular and distinctive 
charm. It is not in the least 
like anything you have read 
before ; and it is all ap- 
parently about nothing in 
particular. An old gentle- 
man who lives near 
Brighton, with a family of 
three disagreeable daughters 
and one son; these, with 
Frank, the suitor for the hand 
daughter, make up the 



wby tedious small- talk be- 
comes less fiedious when the 
speakers say “ us ” and 
“ tliic” and “you’m” and 
“ bain’t ’ee ” in place of their 
more conventional equiva- 
lents. I like Mr. Reynolds 
bettor when he leaves the 
ocean and treats of cats. On 
the subject of cats he has 
many good things to say. 
“Power of Life and Death” 
is the gem of the collection, 
and almost equally good is 
“A Cat’s Tragedy.” As a 
matter of criticism, this 
choice of mine may be 
wrong. I admit that I am 
prejudiced in favour of cats 
by the fact that they, do not 
talk in dialect. After all 
those“you’m’s” and“thic’s,” 
the dignified silence of Tib 
was as rare and refreshing 
fruit. 


* Marine 


Seaside Boarder. “ But why do you call the house 
There isn’t a glimpse of the sea to be had. 

Landlady. “AVell, you see, Sir, my late ’usdand 'e -was a 
retired sergeant of Marines and ’e -was yeuy fond of 
looking out o’ that 'SnNDOW.” 


of the least unpleasant 
„ "-L- — characters. You learn about 

them, their lives and thoughts, in what is really a series 
of conversations, sometimes disjointed to the verge of 
incoherence, ^ and flung at the reader almost insolently, 
with the minimum of explanation. Yet, if you can 

endure in spite of this, and read on (no skipping, for 
often three years are dismissed in as many w^ords, and 
you might find yourself hopelessly astray in what would 
seem the same dialogue that you had left a page back), you 
will ^discover at the end that some quality in the book, an 
elusive but quite palpable quality— charm, fragrance, there 
is no definite word for it— -has fascinated you even against 
your will. Then you will incline to rejoice over°what 
Mr. Moore calls “ the tenacity with which it had clung to 
existence.” 

In the face of the almost lyrical raptures with wffiich the 
Press greets Mr. Stephen Reynolds’ sketches of life among , 


The Emporium (George 
Allen) is a novel of Modern 
Society, and its author, un- 
fortunately, has not discarded 
the characters stereotyped in 
this kind of fiction. It is time 
for society novelists to put 
eccentric duchesses into a 
permanent rest-cure, and give us a whimsical marchioness 
for a change, if — for some obscure reason — these titled people 
must be abnormal My hopes for Mr. Alec Holmes sank 
very low when, after being told in an advertisement that I 
was to read “A story of the latest Society craze,” I found 
his hero unable to do anything more modern than shop- 
keeping. The book, however, is written with a buoyancy of 
spirit that disarms criticism, and as soon as the author gets 
away from the smart -world he shows himself the possessor 
of distinct gifts. In his picture of a fierce woman who is 
determined at all costs to bring a gleam of happiness into 
her life, he comes to grips with real tragedy, and it will be 
a thousand pities if he is to remain content with shallowness 
and superficiality when he is equipped to deal with subjects 
infinitely worthier of his powers. 

“He holed a chip spot from the rough for a 30.”— Mail, 

^0 once took 14: to pocket the plain. After ll we alwa^'s 
give a miss. 
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“ This great and good Government 
to which 1 belong," said Lord Haldane 
in a speech the other day, “is, like 
other things, mortal, and will be tumbled 
over one day." The LordChancellob's 
cheery optimism never seems to desert 
him. 

V 

We hear that our War Minister is 
not at all ashamed of the 
figures at his by-election. 

Any military man will tell 
you, he says, that it is un- 
usual for a Colonel to get his 
Majority at all. 

j sis 

In his survey of our Colo- 
nies^Mr. Haecourt remarked 
that in the East African Pro- 
tectorate ostrich-farming was 
suffering from the depreda- 
tions of large vermin — if it 
was permitted to apply such 
a term to lions. Some of our 
foreign friends, we believe, ap- 
ply that term to the British 
lion without permission. 


A brick to which was 
attached a inessage to 
Mr. McKenna was thrown 
through the window of a 
Manchester post-office last 
week. We understand that, 
as the brick was not 
stamped, the message was 
not delivered. 

. i\t 5ls 

Mr. Balfour, according to 
a stop-press item in The Pall 
Mall Gazette, stated in the 
House that to say that the 
Home Buie Bill would estab- 
lish any form of supremacy 
of the British Parliament 
was a gross and improper 
way of dealing with “uni- 
formed public opinion." This 
reminds one that a little 
while ago another newspaper 
referred to our “neatly unin- 
formed messenger-boys." 


it scandsmore like the name b}’’ which he 
addressed the person who arrested him'. 

Giuseppe Belletieri, a once famous 
brigand, has been pardoned by the. 
King of Italy after 47 years in prison. 
As he is now over 70 it will be difficult 
for him to learn a new trade, and his 
admirers, we understand, are about to 
petition the Government to allow him 
to continue his old calling. 



Alf {selecting very gaudy tie ), “I hather fancy this one— or do 

YOU THINK IT KILLS THE FACE?” 

Shopman , “Not yours, Sir. Your face has so much character, 
YOU 'd be perfectly safe ! ” 


The Eoyal Academy has presented 
to the House of Commons a picture 
entitled “ Tumult in the House." 
Hearing that it represents a scene in 
the early seventeenth century, when 
two Members held the Speaker in the 
chair, an old lady remarked that, thank 
Pleaven, Speakers were more sober 
nowadays. ... 

“ A German Lieutenant named Dahm 
has been arrested near Warsaw on a 
charge of espionage." Of course that 
may be the officer’s own name, though 


The Pekin -to -Paris aeroplane race 
has been, postponed from next Septem- 
ber to May 1913. It will, of course, be 
difficult to make this alteration known 
to the countless millions in China, and 
it is feared that many of these will take 
up positions on the course in Septem- 
ber and will wait there with true 
Oriental patience until the race occurs. 

si: :{: 

❖ 

Opposition, we read, has been created 
among residents of Beaconsfield by an'| 
Urban Council order that the houses 
there shall be numbered. It is, of 
course, annoying. “ Chatsworth, Derby- 


sliire," for instance, always sounds 
better somehow than “ Chatsworth, 
35, Jubilee Crescent, Margate.” 

Several accounts of singing mice 
have bem given in the papers re- 
cently. We have also heard excellent 
music from Herr Wupm s band. 

It was bound to come, of course. A 
pyjama dance has been invented. 

Meanwhile we are informed 
that the statement in a pro- 
vincial contemporary that the 
daughter of a clergyman will 
give an exhibition of shirt- 
dancing at a forthcoming con- 
cert is a pure misprint. 

Under its new lessee (Mr. 

Louis Meyer) the Whitney 

Theatre, we are informed, 

will again be named the 

Strand Theatre. While we 

shall make every effort to 

keep our readers informed of 

changes in the name of this 

house, it must be remembered 

that we only appear once a 

week. ... 

‘ *' 

At the annual display of 
the London Eire Brigade in 
Battersea Park, the Presi- 
dent OF THE Local Govern- 
ment JBoard made a speech 
of very great length. As an 
object lesson to show how 
the members of the Brigade 
can suffer from Burns with- 
out a murmur the oration 
was a success. 

We would desire as mod- 
estly as possible to draw at- 
tention to our almost super- 
natural restraint in making 
no comment on the fact that 
Mr. Winston Churchill 
last week kissed the Blarney 
Stone. Still, we may per- 
haps be permitted to quote 
the following headlines Irom 
The Daily News, etc . : — 

“ PiRST Lord Kisses Blarney Stone. 

Significant Answer to Docki’-aed 

DEPUtATION." 

It has been decided to allow cadet 
corps to be formed in L, C. C. schools. 
As it can only have the result of 
turning oufc better citizens we are 
amazed that there has been no outcry 
against this decision. 

sK .si: 

“The invalid who appealed to Ex- 
press readers for an old gramophone," 
says that paper, “is to be made happy." 
Yes, hut what about his neighbours '? 


VOL. C'XLIir. 
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TO A PASSIVE RESISTER. 

: [la the matter of the National Health Insurance Act.] 

j I HOLD no partial brief for those 

I TVho made the thing. I do not care 

\ Much for this Act which you propose 

To burn upon the public square ; 

I deem the optimists a little rash 
Who tell us it will make a new and genial 
Strand in the silken ropes that firmly lash 
The mistress to the menial. 

I do not find it comma ilfaut — 

The thought that, just because it fits 
George’s convenience, I should go 
Cadging about for three-penny bits ; 

Little it weighs for me in pleasure’s scale 
That those who sweep my dust or serve my dinners 
Should put me in the selfsame odious pale 
With publicans and sinners. 

Yet am I not of your intent 
Who press the wall with stubborn backs, 

Saying, “ We will not pay a cent, 

We will resist this rotten tax ; 

Untouched by us these loathsome cards shall lie ; 

Y'on tawdry stamp — no tongue of ours shall lick it ! ** 
And fondly hope to hear the people cry : 

Brave fellows ! This is cricket ! 

They won’t. They know the game too well. 

The Mail may call it slow and tame, 

But cricket keeps its ancient spell 
As being still a sportsman’s game; 

They know that players, when they ’re fairly beat. 

Do not ignite the enemy’s pavilion, ^ , 

Dance on the umpire’s face with spiky feet / 

Or paint the pitch vermilion. 

And so with sport of any style — 

Each has its rules by which we play ; 

We take our beating with a smile . 

In hope to win another day ; ’ 

Thus, when we meet again in rival camps. 

We may expect the foe, should we outscore ’em, 
To b^r their licking (though it be of stamps) 

With similar decorum. 

Yet, if the martyr-spirit still 
Burns like a flame inside your maw, 

I see a way to have your will 
Without the lightest breach of law ; 

No free-born Briton can be brought to book 
Eor Servants’ Taxes if from off the scene ho 
Discharge his retinue — from Jane (the cook) 

To Josephine (the tweenie). 

Then, when you call yourself at six 
Eesponsive to the milkman’s toots, 

Polish the kitchen grate and fix 
The blacking on the household’s boots ; 

Now washing saucers by the pantry-sink, 

Now chasing beetles when the night is stilly 

Each common task will give you joy to think 
You ’re making Lloyd look silly. . Q. S, 

and’ Mr. have been spendinio: the week in Canada in 

a fishing expectation. J>cst Hn^press. 

One can easily do that for more than a week. 


ADVERTISiNG THE ACT. 

{A hint to the Insurance Ccmmissio7iers.) 


THE AGE OE HUSTLE. 

This age of Aeroplanes, Suffragettes, Wireless Tele- 
graphy, Ben Tillett, etc., is playing havoc with the 
nerves of the average Domestic Servant. She is asked 
to bear a strain calculated at four times greater than 
that which her grandmother had to bear. 

To meet these new conditions the nerves require 
new strength. Mistresses who have nervous, tired, 
overworked domestic drudges will find that Dr. 
David’s Soothing Stamps for Sick Servants will 
, supply them with new energy, new power to carry 
^ them through their daily task. 

Pleasant to the taste. On sale everywhere. 

Price 6(i. each. 

** EVERYBODY’S DOING IT.” 

The New Card Game. i 

Mistress and Maid. 

Licks Creation. . . Mr. Eilcdre Belloc, 

‘‘ ‘Mistress and Maid* has come to stick. . . .* — Humorous Press. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. 6^- 


“HELTHO.” 

The New National Pood. 

Made of the ^ Best Fritiis — Bare and Befreshing, 
“ Heltho ” is not a luxury but a necessity. 
Benefits everybody, from the largest' employer of 
Labour to the humblest charwoman. 

What is the secret of Britain’s great wealth 0 ? 

Snfely the answer can only be “ Heltho." 


* ‘‘ STAMPITON.” 

. The more you lick it the better it sticks.” 

’ ‘ Paints everything coulettr-de-rose. 

Eor Factories, Shops, Offices, and the Home. 
. May we send you a sample card ? 
Contractors to His Majesty’s Government. 

I have found THE CURE FOR FATNESS. 

Every woman has always a horror of fatness. I 
have found. the cure and have implicit faith in what 
it can do for those who have not yet tried it. 

Likko ” -^freed me from 8st. 51b. of fat in three 
weeks 1 

I WAITT rOU TO TKY IT. 

Here are a few letters from ladies who suffered as 
I did, who are grateful to “ Likko ” and can’t help 
telling me so : — 

Almost forgotten I was fat. 

I have almost forgotten I ever was fat since I began ‘ ‘ Likko.” 
I had to walk eight miles last Sunday to get a stamp and lok 
another 4 lbs. Yours gi’atefully, 

Peiuance (1278). (Mas.) W. T. 

i No double chin now. 

I I feel years younger since Bsing “Likko.” I have a large staff 

of servants and can run about after them to see if their cards are 
all in order like a young tax-colleetor, though I am 55 next week. 
Alperton (678). Yours sincerely, (Miss) M, B, 

84 lbs. lighter in 5 days. 

I liave much pleasure in telling you that “Likko ” has made 
me more fit and less fat alreadv. Four weeks ago I could hardly 
C 2 *awl to the Albert Hall. In five days it made me 84 lbs. 
lighter now I can walk briskly from here to Lady St. Helier’s. 
West Kensington (4378). Yours truly, (Mrs. ) R. W. 






THE STORY OF ROBERT; 

OR, The Silver Lining. 

Tar off from here, I ween, there is a widow 
In a grey by- street in a Northern town, 

Named Smith or Jones, or Wilkinson or Prideaux 
(One must have rhymes), struck down 
By anguish, with an only son, 

Her working days long past and done — • 

I say there must be such an one 
Eenting a small cot near The Eose and Crown, 

A public, where her husband died of tippling, 

A bad lot he, too prone to drink and sports ; 

And now the little son, the merest stripling, 

His mother’s age supports ; 

Someone who felt compassion’s throb 
Or liked the boy (I ’ve called him Bob) 

Pound him, I feel convinced, a job, ‘ ' 

Not a well-paid one, but a job of sorts. 

They put the youth into a rubber factory, 

And there his scanty wage made both ends meet. 

Till this year, when the Fates got more refractory, 
Through the high price of wheat 
Or coals or w^hat not ; though they ate 
Little enough, they fell in debt. 

And so things were when, wild and wet, 

June faded and July came robed in sleet. 

And one grim morning (shall we dare bemoan us, 
We whom so little fear of famine irks ? ) 

The hoy came back and shouted, “ Hey ! a bonus, 

A bonus at the works 1 


The manager came round to say 
Profits had been that big, they ’d pay 
Five pounds to all of us this day ; 

A bonus, mother 1 ” There you have the circs. 

The rain descends in unremitting sploshes, 

With ceaseless floods the flag-stones may be laved. 
But think of that big boom in mackintoshes, 

And how that pair was saved. 

Henley may be a trifle marred. 

Cricket at Lord’s the swamps retard. 

But joy wells up within the bard 
In looking on that picture dream-engraved. 

And so if Tom or Henry or some other 
Speaks of our climate with an angry frown, 

I tell to him the tale of Eobert’s mother 
In that dark Northern town. 

“We cannot solve life’s mysteries ” 

(I tell him), “ but I ’m sure there is 
Some bright side to all tragedies ; ” 

And Tom or Henry bolts the bad words down. 

Evoe. 

“ I have DO wife ; niy daughter (unmarried) keeps house for me, 
and has done so for nine years. I do not pay her any wages, but 
give her a certain, sum. every week, which slie pays out to the best 
advantage. — * Dm-ham. ’ 

Yoxlt sister icill not come u^ndcr the Act.'^^NationalLisuraim WeeMy, 
Nothing, you see, about the daughter. A very cowardly 
answer. 

“We marked only one loose ball that he sent down. It was a shortish j 
one and went to the wrong batsman to escape.” — Morning Post, 

Very wise of it. 
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Tut eTAo;> fell to him instantly, and Hee Majesty it; but these sidelong thrusts at him- 
ALL (OK NcARLY ALU Tnc oTARo. Qf j|j jg g^g ^j^jg ^^g ggif^ which ordinarily would have re- 

Howevee much they enjoyed their so, for Bobby brought more of the real joiced the house, here, among so many 
evening at the Palace on Monday, spirit of the halls than anjrone else into aliens from high places, did not carry. 
July 1st, let not Their Majesties rest the programme, and his triumph there- It was Eobey’s triumph that he 
satisfied that they have seen a music- fore may be called the justification of made everything carry — ^word, gesture 
hall, or that the variety stage now the experiment. His success in the and expression. Not in any hall in 
withholds no secret from them; for it royal box proves that the variety stage England, however packed with the ne- 
is not so. They witnessed a remark- has more to offer the Throne than the cessitous, could a more instant volume 
able entertainment in a bower of roses, Throne suspected ; only a Thackeray of laughter have followed his sally 
and laughed consumedly at certain in- could do justice to the impact of the about the attentions of his aristocratic 
dividuals; but they have not seen a one George upon the regal Other. friend, Count Eendered, than went 
music-hall. Their only chance of so None of the other true children of up from the plutocratic occupants 
doing is to be carefully disguised and the halls “bit*' as Eobey did. His of stalls at ten guineas apiece: a cir- 
pay a surprise visit to one of the rnore hard uncompromising challenging way, cumstance for the comedian to add to 
popular two-houses-a-night establish- almost as though he etched where his already remarkable collection of 
ments ; and if ever they take this bold others draw with pencil and brush, his sidelights on life, 
step the odds are immense, judging by profound behind-the -scenic air when It was in every way a memorable 
royal predilections at the Palace, that touching upon humanity's foibles, his performance. Considerincy that there 
1 it will be a hall whose-— — 
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Considering that there 
were so many per- 
formers and each had 
a different scene, and 
some — such as Wilkie 
Barb, C. T. Aldrich 
and Alfred Lester — 
brought elaborate pro- 
pel ties, perhaps the 
most notable thing of 
all was the celerity and 
ease with which turn 
succeeded to turn. 
There was never a 
moment's delay and 
nothing went wrong. 
Whoever was respon- 
sible for this deserves 
the highest commenda- 
tion. 


[One reads in the papers from time to time of houses built on the border-line of two 
panslies; but one hardly reahscs how exciting it must be for the inhabitants.) 


-- Ba™ombk taxmak’s taTCn 


“At ten o’clock this 
morning a horse drawing 
a turn turn, which was un- i 
occupied and unattended, 1 


. . T r YVOAC. XJJLCIJ-IY UCi- 

progi-amme moludesj i formers and each Ld 

Haeey Tate and; I a different scene, and 

pleased Theie Majes- . — 1 — “ At ten o’clock this 

TIES, if laughter and of houses built on the borde7’-line of two ^ horse drawing 

Tisible delight are true ^ exciting a mmt Ufor tU Mitan^/) ooSed'^and^nnattended 

guides, were two such a-cojun^’ Wampton, geakfeythee, the Bafflecoombe taxman 's tal d own Clive Street and 

thorough-going music ^ ^ speed, 

if iionsense and his vigour, must have end of the latter''thZ^d*te “s^'o^ 
VestaTilley had sung her soldier song come as new things. His superb confi- Calcutta Empire. 

she chose, dence made almost every one else a We should have looked the other way, 
or Harry Lauder had come on earlier little nebular; even Harry Lauder ^ 

second-best? oi^Wi^B BA^^Ihad re- key^^ilKiE^BA^' ^VooUv^lmd 

vived an old fpourite, or Little Tick poor Chiegwin toiled in vain, ^hite^ After f 

had indulged in some of his patter, the eyed EafBrs never boomed less. This ^ ^ 

isolation of Haeey Tate and Geobgb was a pity, because he was the onlv a match between 

Eobey would have been less noticeable, performer of the evening who had pre^ and Mavrogordato. 

.But we must judge by the materials pared anything special and peculiar to it ' ^ 

before us, and as things went there is —a little recitation on the First of Julv • f ® introduced 

no doubt whatever that these two made which merelv nemlexed tkp nndionil “to the Commons which tos very offenswe to 

MoSi "* Kr 7'” *» H» M.j,.trwa= 6^ .IttU 

la MdiSoa ,0 T„a, tte ■”"* 

Bogannys, as Chinese acrobats in no much on the audience as himself) and about^ik 

wayimpairedbyopium, had done much drew only the applause of svmuathv <cn u ax. ^ 

ippmShkgtrarmu^tehanh^^^^^ ^’'5 hiding“L'LdteVsta^^?h^/ih^e^?a^^ 

/ but that he IS, turned his failure to account it$ body exposedf'-^Ceylon Morning Leader, ^ 

4 irresponsible robust by remarking that he had thought the The story is new to us but we assume 


into Clive Row at full speed, 
but came to astound at the 
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ALPHONSE— “ SPOETMAN/’ 

He had dark ^ curly hair, and his 
side-whiskers would have done credit 
to an English butler of Eifth Avenue. 
That his name was Alphonse I have 
not the slightest doubt, and when I 
rbet him first he was attired in football 
knickerbockers, a noisy blazer of no 
particular cut, running shoes equipped 
with regulation three - quarter - inch 
spikes, and a cheery cherry-coloured 
skull-cap with a gold tassel. A welted 
leather cricket ball was gathered in his 
left hand, and, from the knowing look 
in his eye, I felt that Alphonse was 
about to deliver a subtle googly ready 
to break both ways — win or place. 

I passed him in haste, but the en- 
counter left me with some realisation 
of that passionate enthusiasm for sport 
which has swept across Belgium from 
its sea front to its remotest boundaries. 

Some weeks later I saw Alphonse 
again — the merest glimpse. He did 
not recognise me, and but for the side- 
whiskers he too might have gone un- 
recognised. As it was, for one vivid 
instant he appeared, clad in a nonde- 
script sweater, white flannel trousers 
and tennis shoes (probably doe-skin). 
He was in act to smite over his head 
into the void with a hockey stick 
wbnderfully poised in his gloved hand. 
Clearly Alphonse was a trier. 

After that I frequently passed^_him 
of an afternoon. I began to look upon 
him as a friend and one in whose 
prowess I could take legitimate pride. 
It is not every ,“sportman” who can 
play tennis in football boots and wear- 
ing six-ounce boxing gloves. Perhaps 
Alphonse was doing it for a wager. If 
so, he probably won, for when I passed 
him he had the air of having , just 
brought off a lovely cut which, I am 
confident, eluded slip and trickled to 
the boundary. 

There was something so consistently 
surprising about each new encounter 
with Alphonse that I ceased to be 
surprised until the outrage occurred. 
As a fisherman I fancy he could have 
told many a good story. I saw him 
once in a mackintosh and waders, 
seated on a three-cornered . stool and 
having just succeeded in casting an 
artificial roach with a fly rod for pike. 
The luncheon basket at his side was 
empty. On a motor bicycle, with yacht- 
ing cap and khaki putties ; passing out 
at Eugger in long trousers and a Norfolk 
jacket; racing down the wing in a 
rainproof overcoat at Soccer ; in these 
and in many other sports beyond my 
knowledge Alphonse was magnificent. 
Through all, my friendship for him 
grew, became indeed more real a thing 
even as the faint suggestion of pathos, 



The Blood, **WisH the old blightah would stop his jaw for half a sec. ; can’t 

GET A WORD IN. NEVER SEEMS TO ENTER HIS SILLY OLD HEAD THAT SHE MAY WISH TO 
BE AMUSED OCCASIONALLY.” 


of effort misplaced, became more notice- 
able. , ’ . ‘ ' ; 

It was indeed when I had grown to 
love him almost as a brother that the 
blow fell — crushing in its utter finality. 
As a man with a handicap of only 23 
at Tuffleigh-under-Wotten I may fairly 
claim some knowledge of the greatest 
game. Well, on that fatal afternoon 
I found Alphonse brazenly committing 
sacrilege at Golf. A scarlet jacket, 
running shorts indecently abbreviated, 
cricket boots and a bowler constituted 
his outrageous attire. That was what 
I saw first, but when I got near enough 
to see what he was doing my blood 
positively boiled. Eriendship was killed 
in a single instant. ^ 

.•With an inarticulate cry of .rage I 
darted into the shop. “Look here,” 


said I fiercely, don't know who 
dresses your confounded dummy, but he 
ought to be suspended from all games 
whatever except spillikens, tiddleyj 
winks, >and tossing the caber. Eor 
weeks I have endured everything, hut 
this, this '' — I choked — “is too much.’/ 

The sports outfitter gazed at me with 
evident admiration. He saw at once 
.that I was an Englishman, and there- 
fore a “ sportman.” But I was not to 
be pacified. 

“ Do — do you know,” I spluttered, 
“what the scoundrel has done now? 
Why, he 's made Alphonse tee up on 
the green, select a brassy as his weapon, 
and open his shoulders to the limit for 
a two foot ptUL'* 

Emotion mastered me and I went out. 
I had seen the last of Alphonse for ever. 
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THE DOUBLE. 

I WAS having lunch in one of those 
places where you stand and eat sand- 
wiches until you are tired, and then try 
to count up how many you have had. As 
the charm of these sandwiches is that 
they all taste exactly alike, it is difficult 
to recall each individual as it went 
down; one feels, too, after the last 
sandwich, that one’s mind would more 
willingly dwell upon other matters. 
Personally I detest the whole business 
— the place, the sandwiches, the method 
of scoring — ^but it is convenient and 
quick, and I cannot keep away. On this 
afternoon I was giving the foie gras 
plate a turn. I know a man who will 
never touch foie gras because of the 
cruelty involved in the preparation of 
it. I excuse myself on the ground that 
my own sufferings in eating these 
sandwiches are much greater than 
those of any goose in providing 
them. 

There was a grey-haired man in the 
corner who kept looking at me. I 
seemed to myself to be behaving with 
sufficient propriety, and there was 
nothing in my clothes or appearance 
to invite comment ; for in the working 
quarter of London a high standard of 
beauty is not insisted upon. On the 
next occasion when I caught his eye 
I frowned at him, and a moment later 
I found myself trying to stare him 
down. After two minutes it was I who 
retired in confusion to my glass. 

As I prepared to go — for to bo 
watched at meals makes me nervous, 
and leads me sometimes to eat the card 
with “ Foie Gras ” on it in mistake for 
the sandwich — he came up to me and 
raised his hat. 

You must excuse me, Sh, for staring 
at you,” he said, “but has anyone ever 
told you that you are exactly like 
A. E, Barrett ? ” 

I drew myself up and rested my 
left hand lightly on my hip. I thought 
he said David Garrick. 

“ The very image of him,” he went 
on, “when first I met him.” 

Something told me that in spite of 
his grey hair he was not talking of 
David Garrick after all. 

“ Like who ? ” I said in some dis- 
appointment. 

“A. E. Barrett.” 

I tried to think of a reply, both 
graceful ^ and witty. The only one I 
could think of was, “ Oh ? ” 

“It^’s extraordinary. If your hair 
were just a little longer the likeness 
would be perfect.” 

I thought of offering to go away now 
and come back in a month’s time. 
Anyway, it would be an excuse for 
going now. 


“ I first knew him at Cambridge,” 
he explained. “ "We were up together in 
the seventies.” 

“ Ah, I was up in the nineteen hun- 
dreds,” I said. “I just missed you 
both.” 

“ Well, didn’t they ever tell you at 
Cambridge that you were the image of 
A. E. Barrett?” 

I tried to think. They had told me 
lots of things at Cambridge, but I 
couldn’t remember any chat about A. 
E. Barrett. 

“I should have thought every one 
would have noticed it,” he said. 

I had something graceful for him 
this time all right. 

“Probably,” I said, “those who 
were unfortunate enough to know me 
had not the honour of knowing A. E, 
Barrett,” 

“ Put everybody knew A. E. Barrett. 
You ’ve heard of him, of course?” 

The dreadful moment bad arrived. 
I knew it would. 

“ Of course,” I said. 

“ A charming fellow.” 

“ Very brainy,” I agreed. 

“Well, just ask any of your artist 
friends if they don’t notice the likeness. 
The nose, the eyes, the expression 
— wonderful! But I must be going. 
Perhaps I shall see you here again 
some day. Good afternoon ; ” and he 
raised his hat and left me. 

You can understand that I was con- 
siderably disturbed. First, why had I 
never heard of A. E.Barrett ? Secondly, 
what sort of looking fellow was he? 
Thirdly, with all this talk about A. E. 
Barrett, how ever many sandwiches 
had I eaten ? The last question seemed 
the most impossible to answer, so I 
said “eight,” to be on^ the safe side, 
and went back to work.* 

In the evening I called upon Peter, j 
My acquaintance of the afternoon had 
assumed too readily that I should allow 
myself to be on friendly terms with 
artists; but Peter’s wife illustrates 
books, and they both talk in a familiar 
way of our greatest Academicians. 

“ Who,*' I began at once, as I shook 
hands, “ did I remind you of as I came 
in at the door ? ” 

Peter was silent. Mrs. Peter, feeling 
that some answer was called for, said, 
“The cat.” 

“ No, no. Now I '11 come in again.” 
I went out and returned dramatically. 
“Now then, tell me frankly, doesn’t 
that remind you of A. E. Barrett enter- 
ing his studio ? ” 

“ Who is A. E. Barrett ? ” 

I was amazed at their ignorance. 

“ He 's the well-known artist. Surely 
you 've heard of him ? ” 

“I seem to know the name,” lied 
Peter. “ What did he paint ? ” 


“ ‘ Sunrise on the Alps,’ * A Corner of 
the West,' ‘The Long Day Wanes’ — 
1 don’t know. Something. The usual 
thing.” 

“And are you supposed to be like 
him ? ” 

“ I am. Particularly when eating 
sandwiches.” 

“ Is it worth while getting you some, 
in order to observe the likeness? ” asked 
Mrs. Peter. 

“ If you’ve never seen A. E. Barrett 
I fear you'd miss the likeness, even 
in the most favourable circumstances. 
Anyhow, you must have heard of him 
— dear old A. E. 1 ” 

They were utterly ignorant of him, 
so I sat down and told them what 
I knew; which, put shortly, was that he 
was a very remarkable-looking fellow. 

vc rc * * * 

I have not been to the sandwich-place 
since. Detesting the sandwiches as I 
do, I find A. E. Barrett a good excuse 
for keeping away. For, upon the day 
after that when he came into my life, 
I had a sudden cold fear that the thing 
was a plant. How, in what way, I 
cannot imagine. That I am to be sold 
a Guide to Cambridge at the next meet- 
ing ; that an A. E. Barrett hair-restorer 
is about to be placed on the market ; 
that an offer will be made to enlarge 
my photograph (or Barrett’s) free of 
charge if I buy the frame — no, I cannot 
think what it can be. 

Yet, after all, why should it be a 
plant? We Barretts are not the sort 
of men to be mixed up with fraud. Im- 
petuous the Barrett type may be, ob- 
stinate, jealous — so much you see in 
our features. But dishonest ? Never I 

Still, as I did honestly detest those 
last eight sandwiches, I shall stay 
away. A. A. M. 

“If he is not quite as good a bowler as P. R. 
Le Couteur — and I am convinced he is now, 
though with less experience, a better —he is 
quite as good.” 

Mr. JE. B[» D, Sewell in “ Tlie Eveaing Standard . " 
We congratulate Mr. Sewell on the 
clever way in which he alters his mean- 
ing without any perceptible change in 
his action. 


“In view of the prevailing desire of the 
Chinese to conform to Western standards and 
of the marked tendency in the middle and upper 
classes towards the increased use of luxuries, 
there should be a widening market for such 
articles as celluloid collars and cuffs.” 

Board of Trade Joumod. 
We have always regarded a celluloid 
collar as a necessity. 


“One of the most noteworthy incidents in 
the round was his holing out with his tie-shot 
at the 12th, a hole which measures 205 yards.” 

Morning Post, 

Our record detachable-shirt-front shot 
is 150 yards. 
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Miclz, jEiiiiY, I've eorgoiten" me compass. Phwat way bid The Beralh 

SAY THE WIND WAS BLOWIN' THIS MAENIN' ? ” 


THE MARTYRS, 

They arrived — carriage paid — just 
before afternoon school, and from the 
moment of their arrival the dull mono- 
tony of Staff Eoom life was charged 
with all the delirium of high romance. 

Nicodemus, short and suspiciously 
stumpy for a pedigree newt (the Art 
Mistress pointed out that his tail in 
particular was hopelessly out of draw- 
ing) clambered instantly to the top of 
the tree that forms the piece of resist- 
ance (if the Gallicism be permitted) 
of our new aquarium; but his com- 
panion, evidently a confirmed pessimist, 
sank so determinedly into the darkest 
recesses of the sanded floor that we 
decided in sheer humanity to respect 
his incognito. 

At lunch next day it w^as observed 
that Nicodemus, touched probably with 
the modern spirit of restlessness, had 
impulsively abandoned his coat. ‘ ‘ How 
too perfectly sweet of him!” cooed 
Miss Simpson (Miss Simpson stands 
for “Science” on the Staff). “Most 
I ungentlemanly conduct, 1 should call 
’ it,” sniffed the Senior Mathematical 
Mistress — ever a precisian — and was 
vehemently applauded by Mademoiselle, 
who fled shuddering out into the cor- 
1 ridor, only to be further embarrassed 
by a stream of Middle School admirers 
bearing gifts — the slimiest duckweed, 
the most succulent slugs — and was 
finally discovered in the Art Eoom 
thanking just Heaven that plaster 
casts at least are inanimate. 

Nicodemus, borne triumphantly in a 
bottle from class to class — Anonymous, 
at his own desire, remained at home — 
so identified himself with his environ- 
ment that whenever the lesson bell 
rang he was to be detected making 
conscientious efforts to take his place 
with the school. His restlessness was 
further increased by the passion — 
natural enough perhaps — that he had 
contracted for Miss Simpson, who, 
arriving early on the -second morning, 
was met by the affectionate fellow 
on the stairs. Eising next day be- 
times in the hope of a similar inter- 
view, he unfortunately encountered a 
charwoman, who went at once into 
hysterics and threw up her office. On 
the following morning he was with 
considerable difficulty retrieved from 
behind the hot-water pipes in the 
Laboratory — an apartment he had 
learned to associate with his adored 
Mistress — and cast ignominiously back 
• into his hated prison and roofed in 
, with a stout Greek lexicon. The same 
: hour the lethargic Anonymous was 
’ reported missing. Mademoiselle, under 
escort, crept warily to her classes in 
the housekeeper’s goloshes, and the 


popularity of Miss Simpson, now con- 
victed of gross negligence in the caro 
of school property, suffered complete 
eclipse. 

All day the search for Anonymous 
went on, one relief party going so far as 
to patrol the tower roof ; while another, 
armed with bicycle lamps, investigated 
the coal-hole. When the morrow 
dawned our worst fears were confirmed. 
Nicodemus was found distended — dead. 
“ Of grief,” wailed Miss Simpson ; but 
the Classics Mistress (local Hon. Sec. 
S.P.O.A.) hinted darkly at asphyxia. 
Worse, we learned how we had wronged 
the lofty-souled Anonymous. While 
we had deemed him sullen he had but 
been brooding over Rule XI. : “Every 
article found on the school premises 
without a name shall be brought 
immediately to the office. Penalty 3d.,” 


which hung above his head. When 
the prefect in charge came to clear the 
forfeit cupboard, there, on the thres- 
hold, stark and cold, but with the 
smile of one whose conscience is at 
last at peace, lay our lost Anonymous. 
A legend still current in the Sixth 
relates that his right hand or foot 
(reports vary) was lying on an I.O.U. 
for the statutory fine. 

The Middle School set aside its grief 
and gave the heroes — martyrs to love 
and duty — a sumptuous funeral. The 
epitaph, carried out in poker-work by 
the Eourth Eemove, w’-as composed 
by a Third Eorm poet : — 

“ Here lies our dear Anonymous, 
And by his side Nicodemus ; 
Although ’tis wrong to make a fuss, 
I Their loss is ringing (wringing ?) 

1 tears from us.” 
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Golfer ^ *^Have you seen my ball, Sir?” Wounded Party, *‘yES, Sir; there it is, confound you! Nearly kiu-ed- 
Golfcr, “Jove! Bit op luce, eh? I thought it was going out of bounds.” 


A SONG OF 

(After reading ** 

Good friends, whom Care, firm seated on the crupper, 
Besets with an uncompromising zest, 

Give ear to one who, steeped in Martin Tuppee, 

Can promise you redemption from unrest ; 

It is a sort of magic mental Keating, ■ 

That bids all irritating worries fly, 

If you but keep incessantly repeating, 

“ There 's a good time coming by-and-by/’ 

When tailors grow aggressive in their dunning ; 

When butchers are bombarding you with bills ; 

And when, in holy horror of outrunning' 

The constable, you think of rifling tills — 

Don’t join the ranks of malefactors, matey. 

Don’t be alarmed by Snip’s repeated cry ; 

Sit tight, your aunt Jemima ’s nearly eighty ; 

“ There ’s a good time coming by-and-by.”' 


DISCIPLESHIP. 

Gems from Wilcox'') 

If you send a very tasty set of verses “ ■ • 

To the Editor of Answers or The Times ; 

And a printed form, that lamentably terse is, 

Is all the comment passed upon your rhymes — 
Don’t think at once of shooting Mr. Buckle 

Or of burning good Lord Northcltffb as a guy ; 
But meditate oh Howorth with a chuckle, 

And the good Times coming by-and-by. 

If the stocks and shares in which you have invested 
Are liable to never-ending slumps ; ' ’ * 

If your strawberries with slugs are all infested ; 

If your children are afliicted with the mumps ; 

If your wife shows serious symptoms of eloping — 
Don’t heave the sullen and recurrent sigh ; 

But like a gallant Trojan go on looping : 

“ There ’s a good time' coming by-and-by.” 


If when dressing for a most important dinner 
You gash your chin and cannot stanch the gore ; 

If you never back a solitary winner. 

If your handicap is raised to 24 — 

Don’t waste your time in fruitless execration ; 

Don’t say, “ Oh, blow ! 'I or “ Bother it ! ” or “ Fie 1 ” 
But remark, with undefeated resignation, 

“ There ’s a good time coming by-and-by.” 

If your wife has inconsiderately looted 
Your wardrobe to equip a jumble sale ; 

Or if you find your parlour-maid has scooted 
With a burglar who has just come out of jail — 

Don’t blame your wife in language tart and stinging, 
’Twill only start the tear-drop in her eye ,* 

But comfort her by chivalrously singing, 

“ There ’s a good time coming by-and-by.” 


When Tom, your son, that brilliant Eton scholar, 
Gets' ploughed quite inexcusably in Smalls, 

And then still further'aggravates your choler 
By marrying a lady from the Halls — 

Don’t call her an unprincipled marauder, 

Although her looks are just a trifle sly ; 

If Tom turns out a second Harry Lauder, 

“ There ’s a good time coming by-and-by.” 

If you fail to get a coveted appointment ; 

If your cockatoo is pestered with the croup ; 

If you always find blue-bottles in your ointment, 
And now and then black-beetles in your soup — 
Don’t hire a Christian Scientist or Healer ; 

Don’t drown your cares in Clicquot (very dry) ; 
But cantiilate with Wilcox (Ella Wheeler), 

“ There ’s a good time coming by-and-by.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 



House of Commons, Monday, July i. 
— Denman’s eagle eye has discovered 
device practised in Unionist haunts 
which accounts for recent reductions 
of Ministerial majority. Disclosed it 
in question addressed to Wedgwood 
Benn, cherubic representative in this 
House of Fiest Commissionee of 
WoEKS. Wants to know “ whether he 
is aware that the division bells ring in 
a certain Conservative club; and, see- 
ing that this gives a party advantage to 
unpaired Conservative Members who 
are thereby enabled to take part in 
divisions without being within the 
precincts of the House, whether he will 
immediately take steps to have the 
arrangement terminated?” 

Benn with instinct of constitutional 
Minister hesitates. All very well for 
Ceomwell to make sudden descent on 
House of Commons and thunder in- 
structions to “Takeaway that bauble.” 
Bub what authority is to raid the 
sanctuary of a private Club and forcibly 
cut off one of its private luxuries? 

Saek says it has been done. It 
happened in the late Seventies, when 
the Parnellites were in full force, fight- 


The Premier sits out. 

ing the Government almost literally 
tooth and nail. One night critical 
division was expected. Irish Members 
artfully prolonged discussion till 
patience of irritated Saxon was worn 
out. At that epoch it was the habit, 
more extensively observed than to- 
day, to while away dull sittings by 
prolonging the dinner-hour at the St. 
Stephen’s Club, to which convenient 
access was provided by subterranean 
passage from Palace Yard. Custom 
leniently regarded by Whips, since the 
Club was connected with the House by 
a wire which rang a bell simultaneously 
with that clanging through rooms and 
corridors. 

Dinner well advanced, the Irish 
Members permitted division to be 
taken. Ministerial Whip quite easy in 
mind. A fairly safe muster of men on 
the premises. With the St. Stephen’s 
contingent hurrying over there would 
be quite the full average majority. 
Only three minutes to do the spurt in. 
With punctual start experience had 
repeatedly shown that that sufficed. 
A minute sped and there was silence 
on the stairway when the Whip 


turned to listen for the welcoming 
tramp of returning Members. Another 
minute and he began to have quickened 
sympathy with Mariana in the Moated 
Grange. 

“ They linger long," ho said. 

He said, “ I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead.’* 

Division took place in absence of the 
diners-out. Ministerial defeat averted 
by narrow majority. In response to 
furious enquiries from irate Whip, 
explanation forthcoming. The wire 
connecting House and Club dining- 
room had been surreptitiously cut. In 
vain the bell rang through the pre- 
cincts of the House. It was dumb in 
the Club dining-room, where, as Neeo 
fiddled whilst Eome burnt, loyal 
Ministerialists unconcernedly ate and 
drank whilst life of the Government 
was in peril. 

But that is another story which j 
Saek hopes will not suggest evil design. 

Wedgwood Benn, whilst hating to 
refuse anything to anybody, was unable 
to encourage desire for Ministerial inter- 
ference in the matter. What with the 
Insurance Act, the Dock Strike, Naval 
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aiTangements in the MediteiTanean, 
Consols at 76J and, on top of all, out- 
break of Cattle Disease, the Government 
have sufiicient on their hands 'without 
stretching them forth to pluck down 
bell-wires in neighbouring clubs. 

Business done , — By 251 votes against 
188 resolved that, “ In the opinion of 
this House, it is expedient that the 
representatives of the employers’ and 
the workmen's organisations involved 
in the present dispute in the Port of 
London should meet, with a view to 
arriving at a settlement.” 

In the play of this particular hand the 
PREMIER “ sat out.” Abstained from 
voting. 

Tuesday , — Back for a while in good 
old times. One of the legacies con- 
ferred upon House by Prince Arthur, 
sufficient of itself to keep his memory 
green, is the Standing Order limit- 
ing what is paradoxically called the 
Question hour. Business commences 
at ten minutes to three. If questions 
put dowm for oral reply are not dis- 
posed of by a quarter to four they are 
answered, as all questions should be, 
on a printed paper circulated with the 
votes. Sharp on the stroke of a quarter 
to four real business begins. To-day, 
with Home Pule Bill first Order, it 
was twenty-five minutes to five before 
House got into Committee. Interval 
I filled up with irregular debates on 
spread of cattle plague and religious 
tourney in Ulster, personal statement 
from Lord Egbert Cecil thrown in. 

^ Naturally debate'on Ulster affiair the 
liveliest. Allegation was that a party 
of excursionists, largely composed of 
women and children, were assailed by 
body of the Ancient Order of Hibern- 
ians, who. differ from them on certain 
theological questions. According to 
story by Gordon, an Ulster Member, 
the Eoman Catholics were wholly to 
blame. The affair arose upon the 
action of an Ancient Hibernian, pre- 
sumably old enough to know better, 
who “ dashed into the excursion party,” 
enforcing his religious convictions with 
assistance of a shillelagh. 

According to John Dillon the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians were meek 
as lambs, unresisting victims of the theo- 
logical arguments of the Orangemen, 
which took the concrete form of pav- 
ing-stones and half bricks. According 
to report of police, read by St. Augus- 
tine, thpe was lack of restraint in 
both religious^ camps. So impartial, 
not to say indiscriminate, the clash of 
polemics that one police sergeant was 
kicked in the stomach, and another 
bowled over with half a brick. 

Effect of narrative upon Winterton, 
and Cousin Hugh extraordinary. Use- 
ful as affording House some- idea of 


an Ancient, Hibernian out on the war- 
path, or an Orange scarfed - Protes- 
tant peremptory in demand. of' instant 
change of residence for the .Pope. 
Apparently both had amendments to 
move or remarks to make. Winter- 
ton bobbed up from above the Gang- 
way. Simultaneously Cousin Hugh, 
arms and legs twitching, half rose 
from corner seat below Gangway. Too 
polite to stand in each other’s way, 
each one, observing intention of his 
friend to speak, hurriedly resumed his 
seat. Whereupon less scrupulous 
Member on back bench got a look-in. 
Pei-formance repeated da capo. 

At last Winterton, his hands rev- 
erentially folded over his chest after 
the manner of saints in stained glass 
windows, found opportunity of giving 
notice to recur to the matter on 
motion for the adjournment. This 




- . THE CHERUB. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn, 


he. did, and at eleven o’clock we had 
the story all over again. But it had 
lost its freshness and the sense of 
stolen joy in starting debate in circum- 
stances defiant of rules of orderly 
procedure. 

Business done. — Very little; forty 
minutes of sitting being filched for 
Supplementary Questions, and Members 
worked up to state of irritation un- 
favourable to sober debate. 

ThuYsday . — The other day rousing 
cheer rose from both sides when, the 
iNTERROGATivEPEEshavingset forth ten 
questions in succession, the Speaker 
stopped him at the eighth, remarking 
that that was sufficiently large appro- 
priation of the common time. Hogge, 
taking note of this new ruling, dis- 
creetly observed it. Nevertheless, whilst 
guiding^ his course of action by it, il 
mavchait toute la Toute avec le cochon, 
(That’s Norman French. Perhaps I 
had better translate it. It simply 
means in our vernacular “ He went the 
whole Hogge.”) In brief, he occupied 
nearly a page of the Question paper 
with inquiries numbered from 53 to 60 
inclusive. 


That bad enough, being a fraction 
under one-tenth of the whole number. 
But the wily Hogge averted possible 
interference from the Chair by sub- 
dividing each numbered question, thus 
working off a total of 18. 

He ^vas beaten by Mr. Touche who, in 
a series of ten questions grouped under 
a single numeral, enthralled the House 
with biography of John Eichards, of 
60, Hatchavds Ecad, Upper Holloway, 
N., whose father was born at Nassau, 
Bahama, West Indies, who went to 
school in Brand Street, Holloway, the 
birth of whose eldest daughter was 
registered at Somerset House 49 yeajs 
ago, and who bad fruitlessly applied for 
an old-age pension. 

And this in a business assembly 
which sees before it the prospect of 
sitting into the month of March in 
order to deal with national affairs 
peremptorily crowded upon it ! 

Business done . — Army V'otes in Com- 
mittee. Seely makes first appearance 
as Secretary of State for War. 

Writing last week about Mr. Lans- 
bury’s attack on the Prime Minister, 
I quoted a reminiscence by the Member 
FOR Sark recalling ^n analogous scene, 
when an Irish Member approached the 
Treasury Bench with threatening at- 
titude towards Prince Arthur, tlien 
Prime Minister. This action was 
attributed to Mr. Thomas O’Donnell, 
Member f6r West Kerry. Mr. O’Don- 
NELL writes to disclaim identity with 
the Member responsible for the scene. 

I make haste to correct a confusion of 
names, and much regret any annoyance 
Mr. O’Donnell may have 'suffered in 
consequence of it. » According to Han- 
saj'd, the Member suspended for the 
breach of order 'was Mr. John 
O’Donnell, Member for South Mayo.' 


“BruTAiN AND Germany. 

Yiews of Prominent Men on treir Re- 
lations. ’ — UtaffordshiTe Sentinel . 

The views of any man on his relations 
are always interesting. 

Extract from the National Health 
Insurance Commission’s “Official Ex- 
planatory Leaflet No. 16 ” : 

“For example, let us imagine a servant vho 
. . . remains in a situation for two years with- 
out a break.” 

We will try to imagine this ; but there 
IS no precedent for it in the case of 
our crockery. 

“Royal Show 
Sensation 
2,000 Exhibits 
Sent A'way.” 

These headlines refer to the Cattle 
Disease and have nothing to do with, 
the recent scandal in connection with’ 
the Edyal Enclosure at Ascot. 
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GARDEN SUBURB AMENITIES. 


The result of a whist drive has divided the neighbours FitzBrown and De Smtthe, and they are now not on 

SPEAKING TERMS. It IS COMFORTING TO KNOW THAT A PROMISING HEDGE SEPARATES THE TWO GARDENS, 


LINES TO A BUTLER. 


Thomas, it was a memorable dish 1 
A miracle of culinary art ! 

Where lettuce decked the rosy-tinte'd fish, 

And pale cucumber played no trifling part ; 

The subtle vinegar a relish tart 

Gave to the wonder, but oh 1 most my praise 
Fell to those sauces — ah I be still, my heart I 
Truly I shall remember all my days 
The magic savour of that mayonnaise. 

What wonder, Thomas, if you looked askance 
. When my fond mother took a second share, 

Or sped o’er Juliet’s head an anxious glance 
So as to see if she was playing fair ? 
Paterfamilias with a gusto rare 
Put down a generous portion on his plato, 

So that I turned in haste to see if there 
Was any left remaining. I may state 
That I was sorry I got helped so late. 

And then I saw, 0 Thomas, in your eye 
How fierce can be the agony that sears 

His soul who stands in mute remonstrance by 
While the last wreck of dishes disappears. 


Nobly you bore the torment 1 But the tears. 

Slow oozing forth, a tedious passage gained 
Adown your cheeks befurrowed by the years. 

A sudden pity struck me ; though it pained, 

I waved aside the surplus and refrained, 

I saw, in fancy, Thomas, you and him. 

The author of the marvel, eyed by all 
That crowd whose speech is hushed, whose gaze is dim- 
The minor members of the servants’ hall ; 

I saw you, Dual Kings, in rapture fall 
On that delicious remnant, ah 1 I saw 
The light of gladness in your optics’ ball, 

I heard the joyous clashing of your jaw, 

I felt the satisfaction of your maw. 

How false and fleet my fancy 1 But who thought 
That he, that vilest little Benjamin, 

Who stays up later than such children ought, 

Had room to take a second helping in 1 
But so it was. We saw that child of sin 
Pounce on the precious morsel, feasting twice. 
Your ample frame took on an aspect thin ; 

Dead the day’s promise. I, as cold as ice, 
Mourned the foiled purpose of my sacrifice. 
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THE SOLUTION. 

I MUST have looked worn and 
haggard as I entered Dorinda’s mother’s 
drawing-room. Dorinda was alone. 
She was sitting almost anyhow on the 
sofa reading a novel, and an extremely 
frivolous one too, I ’m afraid. I don’t 
know what onr girls are coming to, 
especially Dorinda. 

“Hullo! dear old thing,” she said 
without moving. 

Dorinda is twenty-two and it was 
high time someone spoke to her about 
it. 

“You should get up and drop a 
curfcsey,” I told her. “Now put your 
book away. Dear, dear, our manners 
seem to get worse every day,” 

“Nobody invited you to tea,” she 
said. “However, as the butler’s let 
you in, you ’d better stay, I suppose.” 

I sat down on the only available part 
of the sofa. 

“I hope you will endeavour to be 
serious, Dorinda,” I said. “I do not 
grudge you your little moment of merri- 
ment just now, but you must understand 
that I have not come here this afternoon 
to crack jokes with you. Kindly ring 
for tea.” 

I waited until the butler had left the 
room before proceeding. 

“As you are aware, Dorinda,” I 
continued, “I am mot a Ladies’ Man.” 

She shook her head over the tea-pot. 
Her hair is perfectly black, and she 
parts it in the middle and does it down 
over her ears in two large curly-wurly 
things. A foolish method. 

“ So far am I from being a Ladies’ 
Man,” I said, “that I sometimes even 
go to tlie lengtli of calling myself a 
misogynist — which is probably rather 
a long word for you.” 

“ I take your meaning,” said Dorinda, 
“ and I am on the brink of tears.” 

She handed me a cup of tea. 

“The prospect of marriage,” I went 
on, “is one 'which I should contemplate 
with absolutely no enthusiasm whatever. 
I am not putting it too strongly ? ” 

“No, you are putting it as gently as 
you can, bub my poor heart is breaking,” 
sobbed Dorinda. 

I helped myself to a jam sandwich. 

“Another salient characteristic of 
mine,” I pursued, “is that I am very 
conventional and extremely particular. 
Almost too much so, I sometimes 
think.” 

“You are an example to all of us,” 
said Dorinda. 

I think she really meant it. 
^“Anything in the nature of a — of a 
flirtation shocks me very much. Very 
much indeed.” 

“ Oh, it does me too,” said Dorinda 
soberly. “It does.” 


I surveyed the pattern on the carpet 
in silence for some moments. 

“ These principles,” I continued, 
“ are very upright and manly, and they 
do me credit. And in theory they are 
all right. But there is a difference 
between theory and practice. It is a 
little difficult to explain why.” 

‘ “ Oh, it is,” said Dorinda, “ but you 
must try to tell me. See, I will hold 
your hand.” 

I gave her my hand without demur, 
and transferred my gaze from the car- 
pet to my boots. 

“It 'may be said that life is full of 
compromises.” 

“ Certainly it may be said,” she 
assured me, “ and it is said too.” 

“ Well, my dear,” I concluded, “ you 
are perhaps rather young to under- 
stand, but the facts of the matter are 
these. Last week I became engaged 
to a girl called Joan. Nothing very 
much in that, you may say. But wait. 
Yesterday, in a weak moment, I 
proposed to, and was accepted by, a 
wholly separate and distinct girl called 
Nancy. I slept very badly last night. 
My health is not good enough to stand 
these sort of complications. I think 
people should be more considerate with 
an invalid like me.” 

“ 'Which one do you like best ? ” 
asked Dorinda. 

“ WeU, really, what an extraordinary 
question ! ” I exclaimed. “ I can hardly 
say off-hand. So far as I have 
examined into the matter, I should 
think there was very little to choose 
between them. They ’ve both got rather 
I nice names, haven’t they? What do 
I you think I ought to do about it ? Why 
.should I be worried like this? I’m 
I afraid to meet them.” 

; “ Poor boy,” said Dorinda com- 

passionately, “I will marry you and 
protect you from them.” 

I sprang up. “That’s a splendid 
idea!” I cried. “Of course, if I 'v\'ere 
married to you, it would solve the 
whole difficulty. I could go to Nancy 
and say quite simply, ‘You see how 
it is, I mean ’ — and the same with 
Joan, and it 'W’ould be all right.” 

Dorinda, her tears banished, smiled 
happily up at me. 

“Have I helped you, dear old thing? ” 

“ Of course you have,” I said. “You 
are — The Solution.” 

And it seemed so at the time, but, as 
I have not yet managed to make the 
little explanation either to Joan or to 
Nancy, it occurs to me sometimes in 
thoughtful moments that I am more 
deeply involved than ever. 

The New Summer Dish. 

From a City bill-of-fare : — 

“ Minced Bee and Poached Egg.” 


PACIFIC FASHIONS. 

[There is a tremendous amount of excitement 
just now in fashionable Fijian circles. Their 
fashion-determinator is expected to return from 
London with the very newest modes designed 
to meet local requirements.] 

Though the sun is gaily glancing 
On a sea of bluest blue, 

Though the little waves are dancing 
As they almost always do, ‘ 

For the nonce we find the weather 
Unimportant altogether. 

I 'We have other things to think of — 
Things that call for all our care — 
Are we not upon the brink of 
Hearing what we ought to wear? 

Yes, awaiting the momentous ^ 

News that London town has sent us ? 

For the ship at any minute 
May be steaming up the roads. 
Bearing (precious freight) within it 
All the very latest modes ; 

Modes that our determinator 
Has designed with their creator. 

Ye, by whom our fates are moulded, 

We are all agog to see 
If our loin-cloths should be folded 
Into two or into three ; 

’Tis a question that perplexes 
All the smait of both the sexes. 

Are we wearing vine- or fig-leaves 
'When we make our bows at court ? 

Is it small or is it big leaves ? 

Are our girdles long or short ? 

Is it pinnies for the body ? 

Or are pinnies quite demodcs ? 

What of ornaments and so forth ? 

Shall the gayest of our sparks 
Deck their noses when they go forik 
W^ith the teeth of pigs or sharks ? 
Have the bones of soles and flounders 
Now become the wear of bounders? 

Waft, ye winds, oh, waft your hardest ! 

Speed upon thy fateful cruise 
Like a bird, 0 ship that guardest 
In thy hull the latest news ! 

Slumber there can be no more for us 
Till we know what lies in store for us. 


“In order to raise money to clear his cliurcli 
of debt the Kev. T. Smith, vicar of Greeuhill, 
Harrow, resolved never to wear a hat until all 
liabilities were paid. "—Daily Mirror, 

On a technicality the vicar escapes the 
charge of “ going round with the hat.” 


“ ‘I think I must have been born unlucky.* 

‘ What makes you say that ? ’ 

‘ Well, for instance, I v ent to a cricket, match 
once. There were twenty- two players on the 
field, two umpires, and 10,000 people looking 
on, and— the ball hit mo ! * Pearson" s Weekly, 

How to brighten cricket~~let the whole 
eleven bat at once. 
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POINTS OF VIEW. 



The eh'ee as it atteass to the ■vtixsees oe ax east race. 



As IT APPEAES to the IiOSEES op a hard race. 


ON CHOOSING A PIANO. 

[A few suggestions by a woll-kno\\Ti Clerk ol 
the Scales.] 

Select a piano as you would a hunter 
— or a wife. 

There are several breeds of pianos — 
the Cottage, theBaby Grand, theUpright 
Grand, the Semi-Grand, the Grand, the 
Double Grand and the Gorgeous. The 
last-named, embellished with folding 
doors and jewelled in sixteen holes, 
it is at once a thing of beauty and a 
cabinet of mystery. When your host 
throws open its ornamental portals you 
begin to wonder if he is going to look 
for a clean collar or to show you the 
razor-edged crease on his new evening 
trousers. When he seats himself before 
it. you imagine that he has forgotten 
your presence and is about to attend to 
.his correspondence, and when the flag 
falls the beauty of the first few opening 
bars of one of Mendelssohn’s “ Songs 
Without Words ” is lost upon you. 

Having decided on the kind of piano 
you want, or your wife wants, or the 
most important member of your house- 
hold insists upon having, you enter the 
establishment in which this particular 
breed is stabled. Have courage. 

Take a good look round first, with an 
eye to form and colour. Avoid the 
chestnuts and light bays. A good up- 
standing dark roan will probably attract 
your attention before long. Approach 
it in a soothing manner on the near 
side. Spend a moment in admiring 
the straight foreleg tapering to the 
fetlock or castor- joint, and before 
exposing the keyboard open the man- 
hole at the top and peer into the 
place “where the notes come from.” 
This will convince the groom in 
attendance that you are not a novice. 
If the light is bad strike a match, but 
not on the polished top; strike only 
on the back of the box, where the wood 
is plain. Note the position of the 
carburetters, and having satisfied your- 
self that the thing is fitted throughout 
with the Major’s special wires and has 
a good action, open its mouth and have 
a look at the ivories, I 

The q.uestion now arises : Are they 
really ivory, or are they bonzaline ? 
You see, it makes such a difference in 
the angle when playing “ The Long 
Jenny,” for instance. Having settled 
this knotty point to your entire satis- 
faction you cannot do better than look 
for a nice G. Most pianos include a 
few of these in their curriculum. If 
you can’t find one, select an A or a B, 
or some other easy note, and strike it 
fairly and squarely. Don’t be nervous 
and foozle the shot. Tilt your hat on 
one side so as to rest your ear against 
the sounding-board. If there is any 


wheezing the brute is a roarer, and you 
should pass on ; but if the breathing is 
quite regular and melodious you are 
possibly on a good thing and should 
make excursions among the other 
notes. Don’t be in a hurry. The place 
doesn’t close for another five minutes, 
and business probably isn’t so brisk 
that the manager will call, “ Time, 
gentlemen, please ! ” before he has 
taken your order. 

Having assured yourself that the 
chest and lungs are all right, the pitch 
has to be considered. Don’t pronounce 
it as too high or too low or too uneven 
until you have tried a few overs — or 
overtures, as they are sometimes called. 


If not then to your liking have it rolled 
between the innings and try again. 


From a letter in The Yorkshire Post : 

“The land sharks are abroad rather exten- 
sively in this and other districts, and ara 
feathering their own nests most lavishly,” 

This puts the difference between the 
land and the sea shark very neatly. 


“Peepetttal Motion.— The principle of 
perpetual motion was revealed to me ten years 
ago. 1 am willing to communicate it to anyone 
for £1,000,000. If not true, I claim nothing. 
What do you advise ? (Cyrus, Lampeter.)** 
London Budget, 

Make it 9iJ., Ctbus, and we *U risk it. 
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THE BIRTHDAY. 

{Communicated by a Cake-Eater.) 

The 1st of July was Peggy’s birthday, and we made up 
I our minds that it was to be a good one. We all love 
birthdays, except Dad, and he doesn’t take the least interest 
in his own birthday. He says it has come round much too 
often and he 's quite tired of it and doesn’t want to hear 
any more about it. It comes early in January, very soon 
after Christmas, so we don’t mind so much. If it came in 
April or May or August we should insist on making it a 
great day, for our family has no feasts or birthdays in those 
months, and it wouldn’t be right to 'waste a chance of 
having one of our “ joyments and joycings ” — that ’s what 
John calls them. We all think it would be best for a family 
to have a birthday in every month of the year ; but when I 
told this to Mum she pretended to give a shriek of horror 
and said the mere thought of a family of ten children was 
too terrible. Four were trouble enough, and if she had to 
provide food and clothes and boots for more than twice as 
many she thought she would never be able to pay the bills. 
She would have to pine away into an early grave. So 
perhaps we had better stay as we are. 

Peggy’s birthday came on a Monday, and on the Saturday 
we had all got our presents for her. We all asked her 
questions so as to find "out what she really wanted'. Of 
course we didn’t say, “ What would you like, Peggy ? ” 
We were much more cunning than that. We said, “ Peggy, 
if you had to give something to a little girl of about eight 
or ten years old, what would you get for her ? ” Or, “ Did 
you see any nice things in the shop windows when you 
were in Barksbury yesterday ? ” It was quite successful, 
and we found out what she wanted; only John said he 
must buy her a sewing-machine, because she told him that 
was^ the one thing in the world for her, and he asked Dad 
to give him the money for it. In the end he got her a box 
of soldiers ; but he promised her a sewing-machine next 
time, and he has already saved up three pennies and a 
half-penny stamp ; but he has licked most of the gum 
off the stamp, and I don’t think it will be much use 
next July. 

Dad got a little trinket, shaped like a heart, with a gold 
chain for it; and Mum bought her a “Book of Heroes” 
full of battle-pictures. My present was a paint-box, and 
Eosie’s was a drawing-block. She has already painted the 
Battle of Waterloo on it, and she has begun the Battle 
of Balaclava. 

It was the hardest work in the world to keep John from 
telling Peggy all about the presents. She was very sly 
about it. She promised him a sixpenny aeroplane if he 
would say, and he was just going to when we came in and 
put our hands over his mouth. After this we had to 
watch him very carefully, and, of course, he tried to tease 
us by^ nearly telling her, but not quite. He would say, 

“ Dad’s present is a— hum, hum, hum, and Helen’s present 
is a box of, box of, box of. Now you know, and I shan’t 
say any more.” He made Eosie and me very nervous, but 
he didn’t tell, after all. Dad said we mustn’t expect him to 
help us in curbing John, for he himself felt exactly like 
John. He said he was so excited he could hardly stop 
himself from telling Peggy everything, and he thought he 
would have to go away to Brighton or somewhere till the 
happy day arrived. I think ^this was true. Dad doesn’t 
care a bit about his own birthday, but he always takes 
a tremendous interest in ours, and he wouldn’t miss the 
birthday cake for a thousand pounds. He said so himself. 
Besides, Peggy is the youngest girl, and Dad always spoils 
her a little. Once, when he was away from home about 
two years ago, he wrote her a letter about a tooth of hers 


which had dropped out when she was biting a biscuit. 
This is it. Peggy kept it : — 

“ Dear Peggy, — Your Mother, who sticks to the truth, 
informs me you ’ve lost a most beautiful tooth : a small one, 
a white one, a sharp, not a blunt one ; a tooth that was seen, 
since the tooth was a front one ; and she adds in a tone 
which, no doubt, she thinks witty, that the loss of the tooth 
doesn’t make you more pretty ! 

“ When the news came, dear Peggy, I tore out my hair, 
knocked my head on the floor and gave way to despair ; 
beat my face to a jelly and sliced off a leg, just to show how 
I grieved for the toothlet of Peg. But I ’ll sew on my leg 
and my face I ’ll restore, take my head off the planks and 
be cheerful once more, for I ’ve somehow remembered what 
once I was told — that a new tooth will come in the place of 
the old. In the meantime, dear Peggy, be good and keep 
tidy and remember I ’m coming to hug you on Friday; and 
I hope, oh, I hope, you ’ll be jolly and glad (though you ’re 
miiius a tooth) in the arms of Your Dad.” 

It was Eosie who first found out that this letter was in 
poetry. It doesn’t look like it, though.' 

I have almost forgotten to say that the birthday went off 
splendidly. Peggy screamed for joy over all her presents, 
and we all enjoyed the cake with nine candles and the 
crackers after tea. My birthday comes next, but it ’s weeks 
and weeks away. 


GLEN, A SHEEP-DOG. 

I KEN there isna a p’int in yer heid, 

I ken that ye ’re auld an’ ill, 

An’ the dogs ye focht in yer day are deid, 

An’ I doot that ye ’ve focht yer fill ; 

Ye ’re the dourest deevil in Lothian land. 

But, man, the he’rt o’ ye ’s simply grand ; 

Ye *re done an’ doited, but gie ’s yer hand 
An’ we ’ll thole ye a whilie still. 

A daft-like character aye ye ’ve been 
Sin the day I brocht ye hame, 

When I bocht ye doon on the Caddens green 
An’ gied ye a guid Scots name ; 

Ye ’ve spiled the sheep an’ ye ’ve chased the stirk, 
An’ rabbits was mair tae yer mind nor work. 

An’ ye ’ve left i’ the morn an’ stopped till mirk, 
But I ’ve keepit ye a’ the same. 

Mebbe ye ’re failin’ an’ mebbe I ’m weak. 

An’ there ’s younger dogs tae fee, 

But I doot that a new freen ’s ill tae seek. 

An’ I ’m thinkin’ I ’ll let them be ; 

Ye ’ve whiles been richt whaur I ’ve thocht wrang, 
Ye ’ve liked me weel an’ ye ’ve liked me lang, 

An’ when there ’s ane o’ us got tae gang — 

May the guid Lord mak’ it me. 


Lines on Three Lady Novelists. 

( With apologies to JDryden.) 

Three Sibyls, in three diff’rent decades born. 
Caused the judicious grievously to mourn. 
The first in cataclysmic gush surpassed ; 

The next in lusciousness ; in both the last. 
Nature, exhausted by the Barclay boom, 
Demands a respite till the crack of doom. 


From a catalogue of “ The World’s Greatest Pictures ” : — ' 
“Jane in the Austrian Tyrol. MaeWhirter, J., B.A.” 

The colouring of the Baedeker is considered a remarkable 
piece of work. 
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Schoolmaster, *‘Now, you undeiistand that heat expands matteh axd cold cokthacts it. GIive me an example.’ 
Bright Boy, “Please, Sir, the days are longest in summer.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

I LAY aside Mr. 0. B. Fey’s new book on Batsmanship 
(Eveleigh Nash), realising that whateverruns I may have 
made in my cricket career (now closed) were all of no value, 
since they were all made wrongly. Looking back on the 
past, after studying the many photographs of perfection in 
this work, I can see that I stood wrongly, I held my bat 
wrongly, I lifted it wrongly, I swung it wrongly. In short, 
the only satisfaction I can feel — and that is a very poor 
one— is that now and then the runs which I obtained by 
these deplorable means were of use in swelling the score 
and thus helping to win the match. But that is nothing ; 
accurate style is the thing. Still, the English captain, 
although he has robbed so many of my best memories of 
their joy (for I rather fancied my batting)^ has provided me 
also with the materials of reprisal ; and I am taking his book 
to Leeds to watch his innings against the South Africans, 
with it in my hand, and see exactly why he gets out ; for 
the text itself leaves that point a mystery. 

' The American “best-seller” is a sort of uncouth growth 
on literature. It is like nothing else in the world of print. 


In what, one asks, does its attraction for its hundred thou- 
sand readers consist ? As a rule the story is rather dull. 
In the case of the latest of the species to come to my 
notice, Mr. Charles Major’s The Toicckstone of Fortune 
(Macmillan), the story is extremely dull. The scene is 
laid at the Court of Charles the Second, and the narrative 
lumbers along without a thrill for two hundred and ninety- 
eight pages. Yet, in my mind’s eye, I can see it being 
devoured by thousands from the Everglades of Florida to 
Melonsquashville, Tenn. Why? It is no use' the publisher 
telling me in his preliminary announcement that it “ more 
nearly resembles When Fnighthood was in Flower, the first 
great success of this writer, than anything he has since 
done,” for I have never been able to fathom the reasons 
I which induced five hundred thousand people to buy the 
book he names. No, it is one of those things no fellow can , 
understand. Best-sellers are best-sellers, and that is all 
that can be said. To me the most interesting thing about 
The Touchstone of Fortune is the breezy American way in 
which the characters speak. “Do you suppose we could 
have made a mistake?” asks Wentworth, on page 203. 
“You surely did,” says King Charles (champing irritably, 
I have no doubt, at his chewing-gum as he spoke). And, 
say, Mr. Major, while I remember' it, your grammar sure 
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is on the blink. A high-toned genius like 3 'ou, way up among despair of her “holy alchemy" as a universal solvent fbr 
the great American novelists, shouldn’t ought to hand out them, 
a sentence like “ Frances was the last girl who I should 

have supposed capable of dying of love." Cut out this line ilTr. Robert Lindsay, of Wester Mearns,^ who was in- 
of talk, Chaeles, or back to the bench for yours. tended for the Kirk, but unhappily got sent down from 


have supposed capable of dying of love." Cut out this line ilTr. Bohert Lindsay, of Wester Mearns,^ who was in- 
of talk, Chaeles, or back to the bench for yours. tended for the Kirk, but unhappily got sent down from 

Glasgow .College, and thereafter left his home and set out 

Ths Panel (Constable) has put me in something of a to see the world, acknowledges in one passage of Dead 
quandary. If Ford M.adox Hueffer, for whose gifts Men's Bells (Seckeb), which is the story of his adventures 
as an author I have the highest appreciation, bad come to as narrated or rather edited by Frederick Niven, the 
me and said, “ I am now going to tell you a funny story," 1 debt that he owes to Daniel Defoe. All the same, I 
should undoubtedly have been delighted. I should have consider 5/r. LnzdsaT/ something of a niggard in confessions 
heard the tale throughout with attention, and at the end of gratitude ; for when I tell you that he set out for the 
might — if asked for it — have given an opinion Judiciously Carolinas in a ship whose captain intended to wreck her 
blending friendship and diplomacy in the usual proportions, for the benefit of the owmer; that the captain was a 
But to a third person who should sesk my counsel on the drunkard and bullied his cabin-boy; that Mr, Lindsay 
subject, all I could honestly say would be, “ Mr. Hueffer made friends with the mate, Mr, Wylie, a canny man but 
is in his own line both an artist and a genius ; as a painter no believer in women ; that the ship w'as run down by a 
of historical prose-pictures he has few rivals. But for pirate vessel, and that Messrs. Wylie and Lindsay escaped 
goodness’ sake don’t let him tell you the story that he calls by clinging to the pirates’ bowsprit ; that they were wrecked 
funny, for it bored me to death ! " Well, I am sorry to say on the West Highland coast and took to the heather ; that 
that has to stand as my considered judgment upon The they were entertained in the Appin country by men who 
Panel. W hat it was all about is difilcult to tell, because feared the red-coats and hated the Campbells — you will 

not one of the char- — — — begin to understand 

acters seemed to me ^ that we should not 


sufficiently real to 
produce any definite 
impression. There 
was a Major Foster, 
W'ho appeared to 
have been flirting 
with several farcical 
young women, all of 
whom turned up as 
his fellow-guests in 
the same country 
house. And there 
was a Lady Nancy, 
who pretended to be 
a servant in order 
to fascinate him — 
though it is only 
fair to add that the 
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Visitor (seeJeing infonmUon). “Excuse me, but are you the oldest inhabitant?' 
Native, “No, Siii ; I be only the vill.a.ge idiot.” 




- begin to understand 
that we should not 
have been very likely 
to bear the sound of 
Dead Men's Bells 
(which is another 
name for fox-gloves) 
if Stevenson had 

f never written Kid’ 
napped. Putting 
aside the unabashed 
plagiarism of his 
theme, Mr. Niven 
tells a good story, 
gives a fine impres- 
' sion of the lonely 
grandeur of High- 
f land scenery, is an 
expert navigator, and 
possibly uses a better 

— Scots dialect than the 
And, at any rate, I have 


lajor knevv his ^ ^ 1 Scots dialect than the 

OrOLDSMiTH and was no more imposed upon by this ancient compromise employed by E. L. S. And, at any rate, I have 
manoeuvre ^han I was. But oh, the dreariness of all their to thank him heartily for rousing in me once more the 
antics. I shall have to read Ladies Whose Bright Eyes delicious if vicarious thrill of Stuart hatred for the names 
again at once m order to recall Mr, Hueffer in his best of Lovat and Argyll. 
mood. 


“ To me the work of making the mind clear by first-hand 
experience is the holy alchemy of life. I call it Solemnisa- 
tion, but I recognise it also under the mask of Levity." 
That is the preface to The Solemnization of Jachlin, by 
Florence Fare (Fifield). Evidently a very clever and 
profound book. But I should have been obliged if the 
author had made up her mind whether she wished to pro- 
duce a piece of flippantly unpleasant phantasy or of even 
less agreeable but wholesome realism. There is no story to 
speak of, but a series of attractions and repulsions which go 
to make the higher Alchemy. Jachlin marries, philanders, 
divorces, marries again, and is finally solemnized into taking 
back her first husband. My own Solemnization (which I 
recognised under the mask of Boredom) had taken place 
earlier, but I persevered manfully in the hope of finding 
justification for the pretentious brevity of that preface. 
I think there are indignations and sincerities under these 
strewn leaves of a reckless verbiage and an even more reck- 
less philosophy. But the author’s medium is not the novel. 
And in any case, with the ills of life as bad as they are, I 


In the generous comely girth 
Of Col. St. Quintin’s Chances 
Of S^ort Of Sorts there is fact and mirth 
For a dozen superb romances. 

Hardly a goal to be won 

With a rod or a rein or a rifle 
But he has reached with a bumper of fun, 

And the risk ticked ofl as a trifle. 

And he ’s made, with a hand well-skilled, 

Not, as your smoke-room crack would, 

A tedious tale of Things I ’ve Killed, 

But a tip-top volume (Blackwood). 

“The order and disciidiue of this splendid fleet are superb. It is 
ready to go anywhere and do nothing .”— If ail. 

Surely this is an understatement. There must be some 
hidden talent in the Navy for doing something, which a 
timely Daily Mail competition might reveal. 
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PHARIVARIA Dutch Government intends to ! Conference had met at Chicago, it might 

On AKIVAKIA. picc3ed with the erection of a powerful i have come to a different conclusion. 

In connection with the meeting be- heavily-armed fort at Flushing. The 
tween the Kaiser and the Tsar it is | bookmakers who were recently expelled It is good to hear that Mr. Plowden 
said that an enterprising American I from that town will perhaps see now is now out of danger. It only remains 
newspaper cabled to the Kaiser offer- , how hopeless are their prospects of to hope that his recen: operation did 
ing him a princely fee if he would go being able to force their way in again, not concern either his funny bone or 
to the conference as its representative, his jocular vein, 

and report fully what took place there, i The German Professors Emmerich ’ - ' 

Apparently, however, in spite of the and Loew declare that the average M. Anatole France’s new book 
Kaiser’s desire to please our American man would have more joy, energy and bears the title, Les Dieux ont soif. 
cousins, the deal could not be arranged, brain power if he consumed a greater In view of the quantity of water which 
'■‘S-* quantity of chalk. Our dairymen have has recently escaped from the heavens 

The ups and downs of Eoyalty ! appreciated this fact for years, but they we can well believe that there may be 
Only recently the Kino was in the are constantly being thwarted by the a drought up there. 

Eoyal Box. Last week he was in the ignorance of our Food Inspectors. " 

Fit. - A report presented to the London 

Mr. H. A. Harben has withdrawn County Council Education Committee 
Speaking on the pbject of Compul- his candidature in the Liberal interest declares English literature to be a 
sory Military Training, Colonel Seely for Barnstaple as a protest against the subject “which is not of utilitarian 

said, ‘'I think allr — — Ladvantags.” This, 


said, “ I think all ; advantage.” This, 

will agree_ that that _ I 

our^ new ^ War^ Min- i ' “ ^ | A specimen of the 

may insist on it. ^ the world, 

that, at the height I the other animals on 

of the discussion on \ i h its arrival. Even the 

the undermanning ^ ^ \ ^ Wart Hog is said to 

of our Navy, there ^ j j I j\ ihave whispered, 

a panic one day at ^ passed. 

at the ETON AND HARROW MATCH. ^ V‘' 

Bush Exhibition. important Lady {to deept-squaredeg), “Would you kindly move away? It’s quite - According to the 
It was rumoured iMrossiBLE for my daughter to see my nephew who is batting.” rounder or a well- 

that Mr. Winston i known Ladies* Club, 

Churchill was coming with a press- treatment' of the Suffragists in prison, club life has the effect of making women 
gang to capture the able-bodied seamen The Liberal leaders, it is said, respect- younger and more beautiful. Some of 
who work “ The Witching Waves.” fully suggested that the Labour Candi- these institutions are, of course, frankly 

dates at Hanley and Crewe should called Toilet Clubs. 

One still sighs for a Business Gov- follow this manly precedent. 
ernment. The Adrniralty held a sale of The announcement that a Cinema- 

old war craft last week. It seems “ Will the day ever come,** asks a tograph Theatre was showing 
incredible that the unrivalled oppor- writer in The Observer, “ when Hanley “ Jack Johnson in the liiNa ” 
tunity of advertising this sale by means will have its ideal Member — Mr. Arnold was responsible for a certain amount 
of telling placards on the hulls of the Bennett?** Oh that the law as to libel of disappointment among a number of 
220 vessels which took part in the great would allow us to suggest the name of earnest Wagnerites who made a pil- 
review should not have been seized. the ideal Member for Hanwell 1 grimage to the theatre in question. 


ister also among the 
pessimists? It looks 
as if he thinks the 
victorious Germans 
may insist on it, 

s:< >:« 

It is not, we fancy, 
generally known 
t^hat, at the height 
of the discussion on 
the undermanning 
of our Navy, there 
was something like 
a panic one day at 
the Shepherd’s 
Bush Exhibition. 
It was rumoured 
that Mr. Winston ■ 


Important Lady {to deept-squaredeg), “Would you kindly move away? It’s quite 
impossible for my daughter to see my nephew who is batting.” 


ernment. The Adrniralty held a sale of 
old war craft last week. It seems 
incredible that the unrivalled oppor- 


And why is it left to private enter- 
prise to draw attention to the record 
bargains which may be picked up in 
consols ? It is said that at one news- 
paper office the gentleman who is 
responsible for the preparation of the 
posters each day has received instruc- 
tions that, in the absence of a direction 
to the contrary, the first item is always 
to be : — 

Consols Down Again. 


The House of Lords has decided that 
the Crystal Palace may be sold, and it 
is said that a syndicate of Suffragettes 
has offered, if the building is to be 
demolished, to do the work for nothing, 
jus^, for the sake of the practice. 

The International Bible Students’ 
Conference at "Washington has voted 
unanimously that Hell does not exist. 
In New York it is thought that, if the 


We pluck the following from Miss 
May Crommelin’s “ stirring stanzas ’* 
(P.lf.ij.), entitled “ Sons of Ulster”; — 
“You sent ns here, 0 Britain, 

To hold the fierce bleak hTorth, 

To sow and reap and loyal keep, 

When have toe broken troth ? ” 

If a cockney rhyme was essential, the 
last word should have been hro{r)th. 
It goes better with “North,” and makes 
quite good enough sense. 
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OYEZ! OYEZ! 

[Thourjlits Oil imitatioii-cliimlry , suggested hy the 
EarVs Court Touruainent.] 

Loud rang the shock of lance on steel ; 

Out flew the swords with windy gust ; 

The tossing plumes were carved like veal 
And bit the Elizabethan dust ; 

Yet, in that high and noble tourney, none 
Qi those who joined the fray with all their spurs on 
Cared how his head was damaged, so he won 
A glance of Beauty’s eyes (from Lady Curzon). 

Of old the Knights of x^rthur’s Court, 

Lest in repose their thews should rot, 

Were wont to joust by way of sport, 

Wdien lists were set at Camelot ; 

A mimic warfare, yet it made them strong 
To dare all deeds that might become their Order — 
‘^To ride abroad redressing human wrong,” 

And thrust a real foe back beyond their border. 

To-day the self-respecting liege 
Still plays at chivalry just the same, 

Only — the cry “ Noblesse oblige I ” 

Is seldom heard outside the game ; 

When people, noticing our rotten state. 

Ask, “ Why has England’s knighthood fallen so low ? ” 
He answers, “ What about this Earl’s Court fete? 

And how superbly we behave at polo ! ” 

Ah, Sirs, if I may change at will 
From chaff to earnest in a breath, 

Wrongs unredressed are with us still — 

Hunger and want, disease and death ; 

Powers of the dark o’errun these Christian realms 
For lack of knightly service. Come, let ’s see, then, 
How, wearing England’s favour on your helms, 

Ye, too, can ride abroad to break the heathen.” 

0. S. 


THE PARADISE OF POLITICS. 

[In the manner of Lorna"' of The British Weekly T] 

I SPENT a delicious afternoon last Tuesday on the 
Terrace at Westminster as one of the guests of Sir 
Theopompus Luther, M.P, for the Mushton Division of 
Slopshire. Our party included Sir Chadley and Lady 
Bandon, Dr. and iMrs. Heber Chope, Professor Tertius 
Toshley, the Eev. Eli Snuggs, B.D., Miss Aholibamah 
Jubb, Lady Goldney Horner, and Master Boaz Horner, 
who had recently recovered from a severe attack of 
German measles and was unfortunately obliged to wear 
a respirator. 

We were shown the lions and lionesses by our courteous 
host, and as it was at the height of the season and hand- 
some gowns were worn at almost every table the totit 
ensemble was all that could be desired. Mr. “ Lulu ” 
Harcourt was the only Cabinet Minister who took his 
tea in the open air. Mr. Harcourt has grown graver 
and more dignified in the last six years, but he still exhales 
the^ same spiritual suavity, the same debonair unction, 
which have always made him a vital force in earnest Eadical 
circles. He was wearing a grey frock suit with a white 
tall hat and a collar almost, if not quite, as high as those 
affected by the present Earl Spencer. Altogether, a fine, 
well-groomed, ^ statesmanlike, urbane and gracious figure! 
I ovei heard him specially ask for China tea, and noticed 
that he partook of apricot jam with his bread-and-butter, i 


Lord Crewe’s Mastery op the Lords. 

After tea our kind host conducted us into the House of 
Lords, where we heard Lord Crewe addressing a large and 
deeply interested audience with impassioned eloquence and 
vivacity. Lord Crewe was wearing a fawn-coloured waist- 
coat with magenta spots. He has the face of a dreamer 
and idealist, with luminous eyes and a butterfly moustache, 
and the timbre of his voice reminded us strikingly of Dr. 
Wuthering Waddell, of Arbroath. Lord Eosebery may 
well be proud of his gifted son-in-law, who holds the Upper 
Chamber in the hollow of his hand. We also saw Lord 
Morlev of Blackburn, who was reading the article on 
“Armageddon” in The British Weekly with an expression 
of awe-stricken solemnity; Lord Courtney op Penwuth, 
who followed Lord Crewe’s sallies with intense and boyish 
enthusiasm; and Lord Haldane, bland and sphinx-like, 
whose wonderful resemblance to that noble-hearted Con- 
gregationalist leader, Dr. Methuselah Spong, of Dalwhinnie, 
was never more strikingly displayed. Indeed our host was 
only just in time to prevent Professor Toshley leaping on to 
the Woolsack to salute — as he thought — his old friend and 
fellow-student. The dejection that reigned on the Tory 
benches was indeed remarkable. Lord Lansdowne’s hair 
was rumpled, Lord Selborne wore a wilted mien, and 
Lord Curzon positively shuddered beneath the torrential 
stream of Lord Crewe’s impetuous indictment. 

Mr. Burns to the Eescue. 

On our return to the Terrace an incident occurred which 
might have had a painful termination, but fortunately 
ended without disaster. Master Boaz Horner, who had 
been liberally treated by our hospitable host to ginger-beer 
and cracknels, was suddenly seized with a violent choking 
fit, to the consternation of his mother. At this moment 
Mr. John Burns came out on the Terrace, and, swiftly 
taking in the situation, leapt over the intervening chairs, 
seized Master Boaz Horner, smote him violently on the 
back, and held him upside down over the Terrace wall until 
the spasms had subsided. Mr. Burns has grown whiter 
and rather thinner in the last seven years, but otherwise 
he is just the same vigorous athletic capable man whom I 
first saw at Westbourne Chapel, listening to a sermon by 
Dr. Boanerges Bopp in October, 1896. 

A Glimpse op Lloyd George. 

As we left the House we had the extraordinary good 
fortune to see Mr. Lloyd George stepping into an E.U.A.T. 
taxi and driving ofi‘ in the direction of Downing Street, 
amid the loud cheers and benedictions of a crowd which 
had been waiting for hours for a glimpse of England’s 
darling statesman. The taxi-driver seemed nervously 
conscious of his tremendous responsibility, for he sounded 
his horn repeatedly. The Chancellor, who wore a dark 
lounge suit and a Trilby hat and was smoking an Intimidad 
cigar, seemed in radiant spirits and responded to the cheers 
of Dr. Snuggs with a gracious inclination of his noble head. 
Other statesmen may have surpassed Mr. Lloyd George 
in physical strength or stature or their mastery of Latin 
and Greek, but certainly no one has ever approached 
him in what the Eev. Wanless Dodder has so happily 
balled the “consecrated ingenuity” which he has dedicated 
to the service of the suffering masses. 


“Two hundred metres . . . First Heat; C. D. Redpath (America). 
Time 226 mins. 10 secs. . . . Thii'd Heat ; J. J. Courtney (America). 
Time 2/^ sec *.” — Yorlcshire Evening Neivs, 

We can only suppose that Eedpath was not fully ex- 
tended, but we imagine that Courtney would always 
beat him. 






the knight oe the maple-leaf. 

8„ •■LADY, AN THEBE BE AN AEMAGEDBON OB OTHEE SCEAP lOWABD 

^am. I OO-OLD EESIEE NO BETTBE CHAMPION I" 
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THE RENASCENCE OF BRITAIN. 

Peter Eiley ^Yas one of those lucky 
people *VYho take naturally to ganaes. 
Actually he only got his blue for cricket, 
rugger and boxing, but his perfect eye 
and wrist made him a beautiful player 
of any game with a ball. Also he rode 
and shot well, and knew all about the 
inside of a car. But, although he was 
alw’ays enthusiastic about anything he 
was doing, he was not really keen on 
games. He preferred wandering about 
the country looking for birds’ nests or 
discovering the haunts of rare 
butterflies; he liked managing a 
small boat single-handed in a stiff 
breeze; he would have enjoyed 
being upset and having to swim 
a long way to shore. Host of all, 
perhaps, he loved to lie on the 
top of the cliffs and think of the 
wonderful things that he would 
do for England when he was a 
Cabinet Minister. For politics 
was to be his profession, and he 
had just taken a first in History 
by way of preparation for it. 

There were a lot of silly people 
who envied Peter’s mother. They 
thought, poor dears, that she must 
be very, very proud of him, for 
they regarded Peter as the ideal 
of the modern young Englishman. 

If only my boy grows up to be 
like Peter &ley!” they used to 
say to themselves ; and then add 
quickly, “But of course hell be 
much nicer.” In their ignorance 
they didn’t see that it was the 
Peters of England who were 
making our country the laughing- 
stock of the world. 

If you had been in Berlin in 
1916, you would have seen Peter; 
for he had been persuaded, much 
against his will, to uphold the 
honotir of Great Britain in the 
middle-weights at the Olympic 
Games. He got a position in the 
papers as “P. Eiley, disqualified ” — the 
result, he could only suppose, of his 
folly in allowing his opponent to butt 
him in the stomach. He was both 
annoyed and amused about it ; offered 
to fight his vanquisher any time in 
England; and privately thanked Heaven 
that he could now get back to London 
in time for his favourite sister’s wedding. 

But he didn’t. The English trainer, 
who had been sent, at the public ex- 
pense, to America for a year, to study 
the proper methods, got hold of him. 

“IVe been watching you, young 
man,” he said, “You’ll have to give 
yourself up to me now. You’re the 
coming champion.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Peter politely, 
“ but I shan’t be fighting again.” 


“ Fighting ! ” said the trainer, scorn- 
fully. “Don’t you worry; I’ll take 
good care that you don’t fight any 
more. The event you're going to win is 
‘ Pushing the Chisel.’ I ’ ve been watch- 
ing you, and you’ve got the most 
perfect neck and calf-muscles for it 
I ’ve ever seen. No more fighting for 
you, my boy , nor cricket nor anything 
else. I’m not going to let you spoil 
those muscles.” 

“ I don’t think I’ve ever pushed the 
Chisel,” said Peter. “ Besides, it ’s over, 
isn’t it ? ” 


“ Over? Of course it ’s over, and that 
confounded American won. * Poor old 
England,’ as all the papers said.” 

“ Then it’s too late to begin to prac- 
tise,” said Peter thankfully. 

“ Well, it’s too late for the 1920 games. 
But we can do a lot in eight years, and 
I think I can get you fit for the 1924 
games at Pekin.” 

Peter stared at him in amazement. 

“ My good man,” he said at last, “ in 
1924 I shall be in London, and I hope 
in the House of Commons.” 

“ And what about the honour of your 
country ? Do you want to read the 
jeers in the American papers when we 
lose ‘ Pushing the Chisel ’ in 1924 ? ” 

“ I don’t care a curse what the Amer- 
ican papers say,” said Peter angrily. 


“Then you’re very different from 
other Englishmen,” said the trainer 
sternly. 

-/r -si- 

Of course Peter was persuaded ; he 
couldn’t let England be the laughing- 
stock of the world. So for eight years 
he lived under the eye of the trainer, 
rising at five and retiring to bed at 
seven - thirty. This prevented him 
from taking much part in the ordinary 
social activities of the evening ; and 
even his luncheon and garden-party 
invitations had to be declined in 
some such words as “ Mr. Peter 
Eiley regrets that he is unable 
to accept Lady Vavasour’s kind 
invitation for Monday the 13th, 
as he will be hopping round the 
garden on one leg then.” His 
career, too, had to be abandoned ; 
for it was plain that even if he 
had the leisure to get into Parlia- 
ment the early hours he kept 
would not allow him to take part 
in any important divisions. 

But there were compensations. 
As he watched his calves swell ; 
as he looked in the glass and 
noticed each morning that his 
head was a little more on one side 
— sure sign of the expert Chisel- 
pusher; as, still surer sign, his 
hands became more knuckly and 
his mouth remained more per- 
manently open, he knew that his 
devotion to duty would not be 
without its revrard. He saw 
already his country triumphing, 
and heard the chorus of congratu- 
lation in the newspapers that 
England was still a nation of 
sportsmen. . . . 

In 1924 Pekin was crowded. 
Tliere were, of course, the ordin- 
ary million inhabitants; and, in 
addition, people had thronged 
from all parts to see the great 
Chisel-pusher of whom so much 
had been heard. That they did 
not come in vain, we in London knew one 
July morning as we opened our papers. 

“Pushing the Chisel {Free Style). 

1. P. Riley (Great Britain), 5|in. (World’s 
Record). 2. H. Biffpoffer (America), 5^in. A. 
Wafer (America) -was disqualified for going out- 
side the wood. ” 

-:c- 

And so England was herself again. 
There was only one discordant note in 
her triumph. Mr. P. A. Vaile pointed 
out in all the papers that Peter Eiley, 
in the usual pig-headed English way, 
had been employing entirely the wrong 
grip. Mr. Vaile’s book, How to Push 
the Chisel, illustrated With 50 full 
plates of Mr. Vaile in knickerbockers 
pushing the Chisel, explained the 
correct method. A, A. M. 






ARTHUR’S BALL. 

'{Being a luliolly apocryphal description 
of a recent social ficnction.) 
TVhen Parliament, sick with unreason, 
Was occupied, night alter night, 
With bandying charges of treason 
And challenging Ulster to light, 

'To ease the political tension 

Good Arthur determined to call 
A truce to this deadly dissension 
By giving a ball. 

'The guests were by no means confined 
to 

The ranks of the old Upper Ten, 

Por Arthur has always inclined to 
Consort with all manner of men ; 

^So the brainy, though lacking in breed- 
ing, ^ 

Were bidden as well as the fops ; 
The foes of carnivorous feeding 
And lovers of chops. 

There were golfers from Troon and 
Kilspindie, 

Discussing their favourite greens ; 
"Bronzed soldiers from Quetta and 
Pindi; ^ 

Pale pilots of flying machines ; 

There were ddbutanteSy visibly flustered ; 

Calm beauties from over “ the Pond ” ; 
Sleek magnates of soap and of mustard; 
And Brunner and Mond. 


I saw Leonard Borwick and Tovey 
Demurely adorning the wall ; 

“ Punch ” Pairs, and his conqueror, 
Covey, 

Thoughneitherwas “killingthe balP’,* 
Disciples of Bergson and Eddy ; 

Denouncers of greed and of graft ; 
Whole-hearted supporters of “ Teddy,’* 
And backers of Taft. 

I saw a delectable duchess 
Sit out with a Syndicalist, 

And a battle-scarred soldier on crutches 
Hobnob with a Pacificist ; 

And a famous professor of psychics — 

A Scot who was reared at Dunkeld — 
Indulge in the highest of high kicks 
I ever beheld. 

Lord Haldane, whose haassive pro- 
portions 

Were gracefully garbed in a kilt, 
Performed the most daring contortions 
With true Caledonian lilt ; 

Lord Morley resembled a Gracchus ; 
Lloyd George was a genial Jack 
Cade ; 

And Elibank, beaming like Bacchus, 
The revels surveyed. 

The music was subtly compounded 
Of melodies famous of yore 
And measures that richly abounded 
In modern cacophonous lore ; 


There was Strauss, the adored of 
Yienna, 

The genius of joyous unrest ; 

And Strauss, who the shrieks of 
Gehenna 

Contrives to suggest. 

I ’d like to describe, but I canna, 

The envy combined with dismay 
Aroused by the wonderful x\nna 
Whom several kingdoms obey ; 

Her entry produced quite a crisis — 
Some prudes were surprised she was 
axed — 

She appeared in the costume of Isis 
x^ccording to Bakst. 

It was four of the clock ere I quitted 
These scenes of eclectic delight ; 

The fogies had most of them flitted, 
The revels were still at their height ; 
Por Garvin was dancing a Tango, 

His head in the place of his legs ; 
And Spender a blameless Pandango 
Encircled by eggs. 

What incidents happened thereafter 
I only can dimly surmise ; 

But gusts of ecstatical laughter 
Went echoing up to the skies ; 
x\nd I know from my own observation 
The guests were agreed, one and all, 
That Arthur united the nation 
By giving this ball. 
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THE MIGHTY LIVING. 

“ 0 wad some power the giftie gie 
us ! was Burns’s appeal ; and the giftie 
has come, A second-hand bookseller 
in the Charing Cross Eoad (that happy 
hunting-ground) gives it to some of us 
with a vengeance by the simple device of 
issuing a catalogue of autograph letters, 
each w’ith its price, of a number of 
literary gents who are for the most 
part too young or insufficiently famous 
to come, in the ordinary way, under 
this species of valuation. Each with 
its price! — that is the deadly part of it. 
Because that tells ; there is no escape 
from that. It shows how “ others see 
us.’’ 

Let us take them alphabetically. 

There are two of Mr. William 
Archer’s letters, and one is three- and- 
sixpence and the other three shillings. 
Nob much for the hand- writing of that 
hardy Norseman, now in the Land of 
the Chrysanthemum, if the illustrated 
papers are to be trusted. 

0 AV ILLIAM, who in far Japan 

Talk’s!: Ibsex to Mimosa San, 

Let not that damsel ever think 

Three bob will buy thy pen-and-ink I 

Claude and Alice Askew, mys- 
terious names familiar as household 
words to sensation-hunters on the 
feuilleton pages— what offers for a 
letter by each to a publisher? Well, 
the price is three shillings the two. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour s note to “ my dear 
Fowler ” is four-and-six ; but how “ my 
dear Fowler ” came to part with it is 
not explained. The same figure is 
asked for a fine ” letter from Maurice 
Baring, while ordinary letters from the 
same spritely hand fetch only half-a- 
crown. Mr. Granville Barker is 
priced at three-and-sixandtwo-and-six, 
and then we jump to higher things 
with Mr. Barrie, who has two letters 
to a publisher, one at twenty-five shil- 
lings and the other at a guinea. Mr. 
MaxBberbohm’s “fine” letter is twelve- 
and-six, and an ordinary one eight- 
and-six ; but the economist might pre- 
fer a selection of Mr. Harold Begbies 
at one-and-six or two-and-sixaccordincr 
to their Haroldian merit. Mr. Arnold 
Bennett also is offered in some 
quantity at from four-and-six to seven- 
^^nson is three 
shillings, while for “ a receipt for money 
received from a publisher on account 
of one of his books,” signed by Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, half-a-crown is de- 
manded. All these have been in ink ; 
but Madaine Clara Butt’s scribblinc^ 
in pencil will cost you two shillings. 

How much for a Hall Caine? 
Surely here we reach gold once more ? 
No. A long letter is eight-and-six, and 
a letter-card, although written on four 


sides, six-and-six. And that Other — 
how much for Her? Well, she just 
beats her rival in the popular bosom, a 
long letter being half-a-guinea, and 
more common measure eight-and-six; 
but one is a little shocked to find the 
distinguished editor of the Fortnightly 
quoted as low as one-and-six. But 
editors can always take their revenge ! 
G. K. C., who for the moment can write 
to^ no one, having, as all the world 
grieves to hear, broken his arm, costs 
five-and-six a letter; but Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle may be had at from 
three-and-six to five-and-six apiece ; 
Mr. Galsworthy is only three-and-six, 
which is very cheap; and a review 
of Miss Stoddart’s Life of Professor 
Blache by Mr, Edmund Gosse, “en- 
tirely in Mr. Gosse’s handwriting,” 
is even cheaper. A hand which trem- 
bles not in the presence of peers! 
Then we jump again, for Mr. Hardy is 
priced at two guineas, one pound ten, 
and one guinea, and decline swiftly to 
Mr. Frederic Harrison at three-and- 
six, and The Man Harris (who knows 
Shakspeare as other men know the 
alphabet) at from three-and-six to five- 
and-six, pick where you will. 

So far we have been on normal 
ground ; but in aletter from Mr. Anthony 
Hope Hawkins “to a well-known 
publisher who had made proposals to 
him which he must not call extravagant 
but which he certainly thought altru- 
istic,” we touch upon wonder and 
romance. For such a letter, containing 
such strange matter, seven-and-six 
seems to be a farcical sum. Mr. Hew- 
lett is also outside the normal pale, for 
he writes a “humorous letter to a 
publisher” and eight-and-six is asked 
for it. A signed receipt of the epis- 
tolary Englishwoman, Mr. Laurence 
Housman, is three shillings, and there 
should be a rush for it under the green, 
white and purple; and the same 
figure is required for a letter, also to 
a publisher, by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, 
who apparently did not think it w^orth 
while to be funny in it. Coulson 
Kernahans rule at sixpence or a 
shilling less, and Bart Kennedys are 
a little stronger, while the only Bay 
Lankester is two shillings, and the 
only Oliver Lodge half-a-crown. Any 
number of J ohn Masefields (in prose) 
are to be had at four shillings to seven- 
and-six each, and any number of 
Eustace Misses, from two shillings 
to three shillings each, or the price of 
a nut orgy. The great question 
agitating the present writer is whether 
to save up for the Eustace Mileses or 
for the Dr. Saleebys, which range from 
two shillings to three-and-six apiece. 

A cheque drawn in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
favour (but since cashed) at four-and-six 


is a curiosity that w^ould lay the 
foundations of any museum of genius, 
and cannot be called dear; but to ask 
two shillings for a letter by Mr. 
Clement Shorter is, it must be con- 
fessed, going rather far. 

So much for this very remarkable, 
and eye-opening catalogue, with its 
revolutionary appraisements. As an 
aid to the young collector with a guinea, 
to spend and a desire for variety in 
literary ^ heroes, the following table of 
suggestions has been drawn up, con- 
taining illustrious names not hitherto- j 
mentioned : — 


1 Thomas Cobb . . 

£ 5. 

1 

d. 

6 

1 Norman Gale . . 

3 

6 

1 Sarah Grand . . 

3 

0' 

1 W. J. Locke . . . 

2 

6 

1 Oliver Onions , . 

2 

6 

1 Pett Eidge . . . 

. 2 

6 

1 Sidney Webb . . 

2 

6 

1 I. Zangwill . . . 

3 

0 


£1 1 

0 


In a hundred years* time, think of 
the rush and tumble at Sotheby’s to^ 
acquire these documents ! 


THE SUNDIAL. 

It was an old square dial resting 
upon a niche high up on the South 
corner of the house. Lichen grew 
upon its hoary surface. The sun cast 
a slanting shadow of the pointer round 
the time-worn lettering of the hours.. 
Ivy trailed clinging fingers over its* 
face. 

Until the new gardener came. 

^ His hobby was clipping , . . clip- 
ping anything and everything, and at. 
all times. He clipped the creepers, the 
roses, trees, shrubs and grass edges^ 
The tousled Skye underwent a startling 
transformation with the shears. He 
clipped his hours of attendance. His 
hand would even open and close con- 
vulsively at wage time. 

It was clipping the ivy which climbed 
over and incidentally proved to have- 
been the main support of the tottering 
old sundial that nearly led to his 
undoing. . . , 

I helped him^ up, raised his wages- 
and promised him a new straw hat to 
replace the ruin lying crushed beneath 
the fallen stone. Then word was sent 
to the local mason to come and repair 
the damage. 

At 6.80 next morning I had to go* 
down in a dressing-gown to interview 
an old and very deaf labourer. He told 
me his name was Jargesir, and he bad 
worked nigh on seventy years man and ! 
boy in the village, he had, and thought ! 
it would clear later. He had brought. 
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“I SAT, Mother, there must have eeeh burgiae.s in the house. I had a penny f.ap.thin(} in my knickerbockers 

LAST NIGHT AND NOW I ’VE ONLY A PENNY.” 


a wheel-barrow and spade — presumably 
to show that there was no disguise 
about his being a workman. I explained 
loudly that he was not wanted to bury 
a dogj but to replace a sundial that 
had fallen off the wall. He retired 
grumbling, and came back late that 
afternoon with a fellow-mason, a young 
lad of about sixty, carrying a ladder. 
This, after a severe battle with the 
creeper, was placed in position against 
the house, and the old man slowly 
crawled to the top. Then it was 
discovered that the ladder was too 
short, and it was decided that the men 
should return with a longer one and go 
thoroughly into the matter. 

Next morning they came^ with a 
longer ladder, placed it against the 
wall, climbed up in turn to examine! 
the spot whence the dial had fallen, 
descended, tried to lift the Stone, agreed 
that eewur-a-eavy-un, eewur, and went 
away to procure some ropes and tackle 
and have dinner. In the afternoon 
they brought a hand-cart, some scaffold- 
ing poles, ropes and blocks, a sack of 
cement, and various trowels ; also 
another spade, ‘ doubtless feeling con- 
vinced that someone would require 
burying before the job was done. By 


le time these articles were unloaded, 
,id out on the lawn, sorted, identified 
and discussed, it had become too dark 
to see, and further postponement was 
necessary. 

I was away the following day, but, 
on returning in the evening, found the 
men perched on ladders and freely 
bespattering everything within reach 
with cement. The sundial was back 
in position, but faced somewhere about 
E. by S.S.E., with the pointer hori- 
zontal, I spent some time drawing 
diagrams on the path to explain the 
principles of sundials in general ; I 
emphasized the importance of this one 
in particular facing due South, and 
arranged that the men should come 
next morning at about 11.30, so as to 
get the shadow of the pointer falling 
on the XII at exactly noon. Jargesir j 
couldn’t make head or tail of it, but 
his young companion thought he had 
caught the idea. There was just time 
that night to get the stone loose before 
the cement set. 

It was unavoidable that a cloud 
should obscure the sun from 11.40 to 
1.15 next day, and most unfortunate 
that at the next attempt an error in 
taking a funereal tolling of the church 


bell for the striking of noon led to our 
being an hour out. At the third 
experiment, however, w^e were com- 
pletely successful. The cement was 
run neatly along the joints with a 
trowel, and the scaffolding removed. 

At the last moment Jargesir leant 
across to give the pointer just the least 
tap with a hammer (as it had got a 
little bent from the fall) . . . and broke 
it off short. 


‘I do not say it is the most important,’ 
Mr. Borden replied cautiously. ‘ I do not think 
I can usefully ad anything till a decision has 
taken place.’” 

But The Evening News might have 
added a “ d.” ! 

“His red-livered watermen were pulling a | 
long even stroke .” — Devon and Exeter Gazette, t 

We believe that the adjective applies 
to others than watermen, but we see 
no reason for dragging it in. 

“Not until about 20 yards from home did 
Oliver manage to put his mount’s short head 
in front, the verdict being a ‘ short head.’” 

Zuhdand Times. 

The custom of measuring a horse’s head 
to see wdiat he won by still holds in 
Zululand. 
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The effect of the Earl’s Court Tourney on the “Flower of England’s Kobility and Chivalry.” 

No. I. 

^Ve hear that, at a recent ball at the Duchess op ’s, Sir , on entering the ball-room for the first 

WALTZ, FLUNG HLS GLOVE ON THE PARQUET WITH THE REMARK THAT, IF ANYBODY PRESENT SAID THAT LaDY V^ASN’T BY 

LONG CHALKS THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN THE ROOM, WELL— HE KNEW^ WHAT HE COULD DO ABOUT IT ! 


THE BLIND ALLEY. 

Callow, when I met him in the train, 
wore the unmistakable look of one who 
has passed a sleepless night. He said 
he had been to a public dinner, and in- 
stinctively! made the obvious comment. 

“ No,” said Callow, “ the food was 
top hole. That isn’t the trouble. Look 
here; perhaps you can help me. It 
was a good dinner. Menu good, wine 
good, toast list good^ — several excellent 
speeches, in a good cause : the Society 
for the Immediate Provision of Cork 
Limbs for Conductors of Orchestras' 
who have had the Misfortune to Lose ; 
their Working Arm.” 

“'With a mouthful like that, there 
was hardly any need for a dinner,” I 
put in facetiously. 

“So I’ve been told,” was Callow’s 
rather brutal reply. 

“Well?” 

“ Well, the President got me to go, 
and afterwards, just as I was leaving, 
I ran into him. He thanked me for 
coming, and all in the same breath 
said what a clever speech ,Sir Pinker 
Parkinson had made. It was quite true. 


He had made a clever speech, a very 
clever speech, and in the hurry of the 
moment, while I was thanking the 
President for giving me the chance of 
being there, I agreed with him about 
Parkinson, and went on to say that 
it was the cleverest speech, for one 
delivered practically impromptu, that 
I had ever heard.” 

Callow paused, evidently expecting 
me to sympathise. 

I did my best. “ It was so clever 
that it kept you awake ? lam sorry — ” 

“Don’t be an idiot!” said Callow. 
“ Don’t you understand that the Presi- 
dent made a speech too — a jolly good 
one ; better than Parkinson’s really, by 
a long way.” 

“ Well,” I said cheerily, “ I don’t 
suppose he noticed anything. You’re 
practically accusing him of fishing.” 

“ Not a bit of it. But he must have 
thought afterwards what a clumsy ass 
I was.” 

“ Why not write and explain ? ” 

“ Yes, -and make myself out a self- 
conscious fool.” 

“Don’t be hasty. Have a little 
patience, and I may be able to help 


you. Put it to him in general terms 1 
as to one who must have had experience ' 
in such things. Parkinson and you • 
and the President can be A, B and C. ; 
He is certain to make one of two ; 
obvious replies. Either he will say 
that the President wouldn’t be likely ,■ 
to worry his head about such a trifle, ' 
in which case everything is all right ; . 
or he will say that you wouldn’t be 
likely to worry yours, wdiich will show 
that he has a poor opinion of your ' 

I sense of decency, and you will have to ^ 
take more definite steps to put your- 
self right with him.” 

“ I ’ll try it,” said Callow. 

A day or two later I met him, and he 
showed me a post-card from his friend. ; 
It said: “B wouldn’t waste his time ; 
over such nonsense.” i 

“ There,” I said, “ I have helped you { 
after all.” ! 

“No,” said Callow. “I cannot for j 
the life of me remember which of us 
was B.” I 

The Coming of Disestablishment. i 

“Sexton, complete in box and in perfect 
order, 155 .’' — Exchange and Mart. 





‘‘MINE EYES TO THE HILLS. 

Old David the Psalmist he laid down the cup, Our town-sickened hearts through the windows will fly 

The wine ceased to gladden, the harps had lost tune, To Teviot and Tayside, Balquidder and Spey, ■ 

And he went to his casement, I think, and looked up To loch and to river, to corrie and strath, ; 

Where the hills of the Philistines fronted the moon. Where we also have met with Goliaths of Gath ! 

And he thonght of old days-and a sling that he took ^ , eonntered-trout, salmon or stag- 

And of five smooth white pebbles he'd picked from a 

■ By bare windy brae-face, by peat-pool and hag, 

And his eye lighted up as he looked at his hills. Where, if you ’ve escaped us, you 're still to be sought ; 

The hills of old triumphs, and high-riding stars, i* matters no whit how the combat has gone. 

When he watched by the rush of the snow- watered rills Since the hills in their bigness and peace have looked on ! 

Where the wild asses drank and lay down on the scars, fashion-for Bancy plays wonderful freais- 

In the days when he d hunted and foUowed his flocks ^ ^ pine-wood, the scent of a brae. 

Where the little grey conies ran over the rocks 1 

, , , . , . , 1 , . , 1 . , Where great caller winds blow the cobwebs away, 

And his spirit was caught in the magical calm 

arrugge aces,o scarps an o screes, And bring the wild grouse-packs like smoke to the butts ! 

For a day on a hill-side will lend you a balm 

That begins with bell-heather and murmur of bees, By leagues of red heather and murderous midge. 

And ends with the mantle of silence that drops By crisp Autumn duskings a-bellow with deer, 

*Twixt man and his troubles on reaching the Tops I By straight-driven coveys, by rigging and ridge — 

It *s mountains for us now that August is near ; 

] So now, when the nights have grown warm with July For London ’s got every sublunary ill, 

I (And London in summer 's as bad as Bombay), And our hearts — ^like old David’s — are fain for the hill ” 1 



Newly-arrived Eol-tMy-Maker. “Mat we hate the use oe the biluaed-table this etenino!’ 
Soarddjng-house Maid- **OhI ceetaiklTi Sib. I ’ll go ahe get it eob tou.“ 











Showing the bhave effoet of a postee-abtist to do justice, in the limited space at his disposal, to the vaeious atteaotions adveetised bt the 

Municipality and Spoets Committee of Mixingham-on-Sea. 












A “THEATRICAL” GARDEN-PARTY. 


have never BEEN' TO ONE, BUT IMAGINE IT MUST BE SOMETHING LIKE THIS. 


rug and gave her permission to explore ship to a child of twelve, with little or 
by herself. no experience of navigation. 

“Eight-0,” she said. “Ill leave Howev-er, be this as it may, we 
this with you,” and she deposited arrived safely in port, and, after some 
beside me a small basket bag that she turmoil, found ourselves within the* 
had been carrying on her arm. “ Don’t precincts of the clonane, 
let anybody take it.” Our luggage was slammed down in 

“ What ’s inside ?” I asked. a row on the counter and we were 

“A surprise.” invited to make declaration. 

I concluded that it was some assort- “ Emi ” (Nothing), I said. “ Talac ? 
ment of fruit and chocolates that she Oui,wipeti,maispotirf2mer7noi-on6ma** 
vras intending to spread before my (Tobacco ? Yes, a little, but for my own 
delighted gaze at a later stage of the consumption), 
journey, and having little appetite or Mademoiselle ? ” they asked, 

curiosity during the voyage I let it be I repeated. Bienne vaplus'" 

without making any investigation. (Nothing at all— strong negative). 

Felicity put in some good work. Felicity looked up, deep indignation 
After a tour of inspection round the in her eyes, 
other passengers, she disappeared up Si, j"ai beancoup d declarer 
a flight of stairs and apparently found I was considerably taken aback. The 
her way on to the bridge, for she came officials cast eyes of fierce suspicion 
back later with a glowing account of upon me and their moustaches bristled, 
the Captain, who, it seemed, was the Fellow-passengers crowded forward 
daiiingest person, and had permitted eagerly, anxious, no doubt, to see what 
her to steer the vessel. It is possible, would become of me. 
however, that she was mistaken in “ Felicity,” I whispered, “ my dear 
this, as it can hardly be supposed that child, you should have told me. You 
a^ captain with any sense of responsi- should have told Papa. What is it you 
bility would entrust the safety of his have?” 


THE DOUANE. 

Sometimes I rest on the sofa, I was 
doing so the other day when my little 
daughter Felicity came along and sat 
on top of me. 

“ I think,” she said, “ we ought to go 
abroad.” 

“ I 've been there,” I said. 

“ But I haven’t, and Stephen hasn’t 
either. We all need a change.” 

Stephen, I should explain, is a hedge- 
hog who belongs to my little daughter. 
He lives in the garden and is intro- 
duced to visitors as “ quite one of the 
family,” though personally I cannot 
endorse this view. 

“In any case,” I said, “Stephen 
must stay behind ; I never travel with 
hedgehogs.” 

And so eventually it was agreed that 
Felicity and I should depart the Eealm 
while Stephen remained at home as 
caretaker. 

There was a considerable tempest 
when we crossed the Channel, and I 
could not bring myself to fall in with 
Felicity’s scheme of roving about the 
vessel, so I found a deck-chair and a 
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FORCE OF HABIT. 


The London Policeman takes a holiday. 


“Wait and see,” said Felicity. 

The officials opened all the trunks, 
Felicity watching them with queenly 
dignity till they pronounced themselves 
ready for the disclosure. ’ Then she put 
her hand down into the first box, felt 
ab’ouji, and drew out an ancient and 
sadly dissipated-looking golly wog whose 
haii\had all departed from its head. 

The officials eyed her in expectant 
silence. With reverent care she sat it 
down upon the counter facing them. 
There was an awful pause. 

Suddenly — ''Metis ce n'est rien ca.” 

“ Bien ! ” cried Felicity. “ Qa ! ” 

They had said the wrong thing. 

I "remembered well, presenting this 
antique exhibit to my little daughter in 
the days when she first began to operate 
with toys, and I knew that no successor 
had ever supplanted it in her afiection 
and esteem. 

I thought for a moment that she 
would close the proceedings, but, after 
giving them one glance of intense 
disdain, she explored the second trunk. 

A lighter note was now struck by 
the introduction of a collapsible Teddy- 
bear w’hich, being apparently in a con- 
dition of pent-up energy, immediately 
advanced upon the douaniers in a 
series of somersaults. 

Almost incoherent, they thrust it 
back with gestures of impatience. The 
crowd behind us surged forward, and 
the historic building was filled with 
clamour. 

Felicity, however, her chin at a 
serene angle in the air, calmly proceeded 
to the next “turn.” 

This unfortunately, or perhaps 
fortunately, did not come to pass. I 
recognised the v^vety- hindlegs of an 
elephant rising out of a sea of muslin. 
But, for some reason — at the time I 
thought it modesty — it refused to come 
bodily into sight. (As a matter of fact 
its tusks had become hopelessly en- 
tangled.) 

Then, amid a scene of indescribable 
confusion and untranslatable language, 
we arrived at the finale. 

“ The basket now. Papa.” 

“ What basket ? ” 

“The surpiise.” I 

I found that I was unconsciously 
carrying the thing under my arm. 

She took it from me and poured the 
contents out upon the counter. 

It was Stephen 1 

In the railway carriage I sank back 
into my seat with a sigh of relief. 

“ We came abroad for a little change, 
didn’t we? ” I said. 

Felicity regarded me with profound 
solemnity, and then suddenly an irre- 
sistible twinkle came into her eyes. 

“ You’d better give Stephen a run in 


\h.e corridor,” I suggested. “ He must 
be a bit stiff.” 

“Yes, I will,” she said, and, -taking 
the basket off the rack, she opened it. 

The Teddy-bear was within. 

Felicity gasped. 

“ Oh, Stephen, where are you? ” 

She threw the Teddy-bear across the 
carriage, where it began a very slow 
somersault and then ceased with its 
feet in the air. 

“I expect he got into a P. & 0. 
Special or some such fancy train,” I 
said. “ It would be like Stephen.” 

Felicity gazed at me thoughtfully. 

“ No, Papa, it must have been at the 
douane. They made us pack up again 
in such a hurry, Stephen got wrong.” 

“ Well, where do you think he went ? ” 

“ There were some French people 
next us with a sort of comic tea- 
basket. It ’s my belief that in a weak 
moment Stephen got in there. He was 
flustered, and it was a bit like his own.” 


“Well, I suppose he’ll stick to their 
party now,” I suggested cheerfully. 

“ They say there ’s nothing like travel- 
ling with French people to pick up the 
language.” 

“ Yes,” said Felicity doubtfully ; “but 
I am a little anxious about him. He 
never gets on very well with strangers.” 

At that moment we were startled by 
a sudden uproar coming from the next 
compartment. Several people rushed : 
out into the corridor, calling loudly for 
the Guard. Their demonstration was 
mads in the French tongue, and, from 
the fleeting vision that she caught, 
Felicity was convinced that she recog- 
nised some of Stephen’s new friends. 
We both felt that we should go round 
and investigate. 

There was a good deal of luggage 
sprinkled about, together with an over- 
turned tea-basket, some brioches and 
some buttered rolls. Otherwise, Stephen 
had the compartment to himself. 
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(Lady, ansitoiis to clcmtc the “ crimiml classes,'" has been calling the child's attentioti to the beauties of nature in general a‘t)d the Ugh 

waving grass in iJarticular.) 

Child [face lighting uji at last). “Eh ! isn’t it awfu’ bonnib? Ye might hide in tiieue and the pollts avxjd never find ye 











Small PMloaophffr {Tulping Ursclf wUh regret to largest slice of edke). “Well, well! somebodv must hate the biggest bk. 







Show ioirn EQir.4.MTT in the locks. 


Eemember the eiver was made for man, nqt man for the river. 
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MR. PUNCH’S HOLIDAY COMPETITION. 

In order to be in the modern Press 
movement and to bring to light any 
hidden talent among holiday-makers, 
Mr. Punch has recently organised a 
grand competition for his readers. 
They were requested to send in de- 
scriptions of the holidays they had been 
experiencing, together with sketches 
illustrating the more salient points of 
enjoyment ; such contributions to be 
judged as evidence of the competitor’s 
capacity for holiday - making rather 
than of his skill as an author or 
artist. To keep enthusiasm up to its 
highest pitch Mr, Punch offered two 
noble prizes, the first being a £500 
motor-car, and the second a postal- 
order for seven-and-six. It was pointed 
out, how’ever, that the winner might (a) 
be already in possession of several cars, 
or (b) have nowhere to keep one, and it 
was decided therefore that he could 
choose alternatively a plot of land in the 
Island of Sheppey. Unfortunately it 
has been found impossible to separate 
four of the competitors, and until they 
have met and decided whether they 
would rather share the automobile or 
the building site, the question of the 
prize stands over. Meanwhile we have 
much pleasure in giving publicity to 
their holidays, and in congratulating! 
them all on the amount of enjoyment 
they have extracted from them. 

A. A. M. 

I I. — A Holiday in the Alps. 

[Mr. Ernest Spotley, 5, Park Lane, 
Penders End.] 

Until this year I had never seen 
Switzerland, though I have always been 



fond of mountains. 
Unfortunately one has little chance 
in London of indulging one’s taste in 


this matter, and I have unceasingly 
looked forward to the time when I 
could cross the Channel and make 
a first acquaintance with the world- 
famous Alpine scenery in its native 
haunts. Owing to certain private 
matters, into which I need not go now, 
but they were connected with the death 
of an aunt, I was able last June to 
launch out in the way of a hohday 
rather more than usual, and I at once 
decided to visit the Mecca of the Alpine 
fraternity — Switzerland. 

The month previous to my departure 
was happily spent in preparing for my 
holiday, and I took good care to 
provide myself with an excellent supply 
of rope, nailed boots, rucksacks, alpen- 
stocks, and so forth. In this matter 
i I was much assisted by the advice of 
‘ my friend, Mr. George Bagg, who is a 
' confirmed traveller, having undertaken, 
during last summer, a three days’ 



walking tour in Holland. 

He was, however, a little against me 
on the question of the rope. 

“ You ’ll want a guide to tie it to,” 
he pointed out. 

“ I shall pick up a guide out there,” 
I said. 

‘'Then why not pick up the rope 
there too ? When I ^vas in the Nether- 
lands ” 

^ However, I decided to be on the safe 
side and make all my purchases in 
England before starting. 

The thought of the journey alarmed 
me, for I am a bad sailor, but Bagg 
assured me that there was no fear of 
illness so long as one always kept 



in the same position. 

I was particularly glad to hear this 


because reasons connected with finance 
compelled me to travel by the longer 
route from Newhaven to Dieppe. 
My destination was a little village 
called Weissenwald, in the Bernese 
Oberland, recommended over a game 
of dominoes by a chance acquaintance 
at lunch. It was not, he admitted, 
jDrecisely at the foot of the Matterhorn, 
the Jungfrau and Mont Blanc (the 
situation I had hoped for), but there 
were several peaks well worth climbing 
in the neighbourhood. 

I had purchased a circular ticket, a pre- 
caution which, as I understand from my 
travelled friends, saves a good deal of 



trouble with the authorities 
abroad and I was on the eve of starting 
when a most unf oi tunate event occurred. 
My feUow-clerk, a man of apparently 
robust constitution, was suddenly struck 
down by that diead scourge appendi- 
citis, and it became absolutely necessary 
that my holiday should be postponed. 
The senior partner suggested a fortnight 
in October instead. I need hardly say 
that I was thunderstruck. An earth- 
quake or a sudden 



eruption of Vesuvius 
could not have disturbed me more. When 
the first shock was over there was 
nothing for it but an enquiry as to the 
autumn prices of lodgings in Southend. 

Yet, though the body is still in 
London, my heart is in beautiful 
Switzerland, and- 1 can truly say that 
I am spending “A Holiday in the Alps.” 
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II. — A Wbez in Wonderful London. 

[Mr. Joshua Cobble. The Cottage, 

Marsh Mallow.] 

On arriving in London my first busi- 
ness was to call at the Punch office and 
learn the full details of this great Holi- 
day Competition. [We were very glad 
to see Mr. Cobble. — Ed.] I accordingly 
drove there in a taxicab, feeling that my 
knowledge of London did not justify me 
in trying to find my way to Bouverie 
Street on foot. In less than an hour 
I had all the information which I de- 
sired, and had decided at once to enter 
my name as a competitor. 

London is a remarkable town. For 
myself I am 


2.10. Beturned to daylight. Lunched 
heartily at A.B.C. in Trafalgar Square. 

3.0. Some soldiers appeared in the 
Square and marched down Whitehall. 
Hastily left A.B.C. and followed them 
to their barracks opposite one of the 
parks. 

3.40. Beturned and spoke to a police- 
man. Most interesting. 






never tired of looking at it; 
and I feel that even if I had stayed 
longer than a week I should still not 
! have discovered all that there is to 
know about it. To describe everything 
that I saw would take too long; the 
most I can do is to take one day, such 
as Tuesday, and let it stand as a sample 
of the rest of the week. 

Tuesday, 9.0 a.m. Made my way to 
EarFs Court station on the underground, 
where I took a ticket for Charing Cross. 

9.30 — 10.15. While waiting for train, 
tried the moving staircase. A very 
clever arrangement. 

10.15 — 11.0. Watched the numbers 
appear on the notice-board of the trains. 
Most ingenious. 

11.5. Got on train for Charing Cross. 

11.30. Arrived Ealing. 

11.30 — 11.45, Watched moving ad- 
vertisements on Ealing platform. 

12.20 P.M, Arrived Charing Cross. 

12.30. In the underground passages 
of Charing Cross. 




4.0— -4.15. Crossed TrafalgarSquare. 

4.20. Be-entered underground and 
took ticket for Mansion House. 

4.20 — 4.30. Watched numbers on 
notice-board. Very clever idea. Got 
on train for Mansion House. 

5.10. Arrived Bichmond. 

6.0. Arrived Mansion House. Dined 
leisurely. 

8.0. Watched whisky and tea adver- 
tisements. 

10.0. Entered train for West Ken- 
sington. 

10.40. Arrived Wimbledon. 

This is only a sample. After a whole 
week I can say that I enjoyed my 
holiday thoroughly, and I shall have 
plenty to teh the wife when I get back 
to Marsh Mallow. I have only had 
one real disappointment, and that was 
when I went 



III. — A Walking Tour in Germany, i 
[Air. Albert AIoss, 

Pocklington Towers, Streatham.] 

I started from Sprockenspitz on | 
the Monday, and after three hours’ 
steady walking arrived at Brockenbitz. ; 
Brockenbitz w a delightful place; I, 







remember it well. 

A short rest here was necessary, and 
then I proceeded to Pilsehschwarz 
(2 m.), where there is a post-office and 
an English church, besides numerous 
hotels. The population is something 
over 1,200 and the town lies in a 
delightful situation. Having accom- 
plished nearly nine miles since break- 
fast', I decided to rest here for the night. 

Next morning I left for Teufel wetter, 
a village some six miles distant. My 



memories of Teufelwetter 
are unfortunate, and I may say at once 
that I was greatly disappointed with 
the place. I pushed on as hurriedly as 
possible to Dortchen (3 m.), passing 
over a well-known gorge (whose name 
I have forgotten) on my way. Dortchen 
contains a post-office and an English 
church, neither of which, however, I 
entered. There are numerous shops, 
and the roads appear to be well-kept ; 
the surrounding scenery also is deserv- 
ing of attention. At Dortchen I 


1.15. Still there. 


to see the Latin races 
at Shepherd’s Bush. London is an 
expensive place to stay in, and I had 
hoped to get something back over these 
races ; but they were evidently over by 
the time I arrived. 



remained for several days, 
noting the chief beauties of the place ; 
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and it was not until the following i 
Monday that I continued on my w'av i 
towards Bummelkursaalbrocken. This 
is a medium-sized village some five; 
miles away, and I arrived there about | 
noon. The place is much visited I 
by travellers, containing as it does a ' 
post-office and an English church, 

I while ^ there is a w'aterfall of some 
■ celebrity in the neighbourhood, I did 
^ not have time to visit this, being some- 
, what unexpectedly 


in no time. Old McStymie, the head 
gillie, greeted me at the gates as we 
drove up w’ith, “ Hoots, it ’s the braw 
laddie herself, dinna fash the noo,” 
to which I replied with a cheery, 
“ What ho ! ** He will never forget 
that day last year when I flushed a 




the natives when we came in with the 
spoil. 

“ The Harriers are meeting here this 
morning,” said Duncan next day at 
breakfast, “ W^ould you care to £ro 
out?” ^ 

“I haven’t a gee,” I said, as I 
squirted some soda into a glass. 

“I can give you a mount,” he said. 

“ Good man,” I answered. 

It was on a fine raw-boned flea-bitten 
grey that he mounted me, with careful 
instructions to ride him on the snaffle. 
We drew Sporran Wood first, and 
hounds put up a fine hare, scent being 
splendid. At Dewar’s Corner, 


detained after lunch 
for several hours ; and it was not until 
the next day that I finally reached 
Stiltzburg (o m.), from which place I 
took train home to England. 

IV. — A Sporting Trip to the 
Highlands. 

[Mr. Gus Montmorency, 

The Eyiie, Maida Yale, N.W.] 

Duncan McGooghly has always been 
one of the boys. We were at Corpus 
together for a term ; we go every week 
to the dear old Gaiety together; we 
often drop in at Oddenino’s for a grilled 
bone after painting the town red. Dear 
old Dunky— 



a thorough sportsman, 
if ever there was one. When he asked 
me up to his little place in the Trossachs 
last June, I* threw up all .my other 
engagements, cut Lady Eluffie’s little 
dinner dance, told my man to pack my 
gun-case and fishing-tackle, and caught 
the night train up to Perth. There 
was no need to take my hunters aloncr 
with me, as I knew I* could rely on 
Dunky for a mount if we wanted a day 
with the hounds. 

My host met me with the cob and 
tooled me out to his little shooting-box 


runnable stag of seventeen points 
and gave it both barrels. 

“Well, Gussie, old sport,” said 
Duncan McGooghly to me next morn- 
ing at breakfast, “ what would you like 
to do to-day ? ” 

“ What ’s on ? ” I said, helping myself 
to another whisky-and-soda. 

. “ You can have a day with the 
grouse, he said ; “I ’ve been keeping 
^e home coverts specially for yout 
Or would you rather flog a stream for 
salmon ? ” 

T fellow,” I said, 

“I U flog a stream,” and I bit the 
end off a Corona. “Are the little 
beggars rising ? ” 

The fish, it seemed, were in splendid 
condition, and so we lost no time in 
getting to work. Barely had I com- 
menced whipping the stream when 




puss doubled, 
but I headed her off, and she soon had 
the whole field streaming after her, the 
kill taking place at Breek’s Beeches 
after twenty minutes of the best. 

“Dunky, old sport,” said I, as we 
walked our tired nags home, “ London 
can show us nothing like this.” 




I got a bite, 
and in a second a magnificent sixty- 
pounder was at my feet. I am one of 
those old - fashioned sportsmen who 
prefer their fishing mixed. I like to 
wander out with a rod, a fly and a 
retriever, and pick up what I can. 
Luck was in my way that morning and 

^y bag consisted 
of three salmon, twenty brace of trout, 
four dozen perch, a pike and a couple 
of dabs. There was rejoicing among 


TO THE GENTLE READER ONLY. 

Here our holiday pages end ; 

So, before the last is done, 

Let me beg a boon, my friend — 

See, ’tis but a little one : 

Ere you leave the breathless city 
Eor the scents of mead and moor — 
Give a thought, for love and pity, 

To the children of the poor. 

Ere you sit, o’ summer nights. 

Where the sea has much to say. 
Walk the woodlands, climb to heights 
Washed by all the winds at play ; 
Ere you thrid the watered valleys 
Wffh your own, a merry troop — 
Don’t forget the stifling alleys 
Where the other children droop. 

Would you make within your heart 
Brighter yet the golden hours, 
Calling these to have their part 
In the gathering of the flowers ? — 
Ere you leave the sombre city 
For the green ways, soft and sunned, 
Please to send, for love and pity. 
Something to the Eresh Air Eund 

O.S. 

IJiis year sees the coming-of-age of the 
Fresh Air Fund. Last summer it sent 235,000 
cruldreii for a day to the country, and 4, 530 lor 
a fortnight. Gilts should be ad ressed to the 
Hon. Sec., 23, St. Bride Street, E.O. 
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FOE THE WOMEN AND CHILDEEN. 

ILn. "Buj^cn {to Charity). “COMB, MADAM; YOU WILL NOT ASK WHBEE THE BLAME LIES; 
YOU WILL ONLY ASK HOW BEST YOU CAN HELP.” 

[From the letter sent to the Press by the Bishops we learn that “twice as many women and children as are relieved are turned a'way 
empty and hungry, despite their piteous appeals.” Contributions to the relief fund wEl be received by the Kev. 0. S. Lowbie Poplar 
Rectory, and the Bishop of Southwark, Bishop’s House, Kennington.] ’ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extbacted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

Monday, July 8. — No one regarding 
the slim, tall, well-groomed Minister 
standing at the Table addressing a list- 
less, half-empty House, would imagine 
he was moving the Second Heading of a 
Heform Bill containing potentiality of 
adding to the electorate two-million- 
and-a-half males, ten -million -and- a- 
half females. Appearance of House on 
such momentous occasion faithfully 
reflects attitude of public outside. No 
thronged public meetings have sternly 
recommended Bill to favourable con- 
sideration of Legislature. Not a park 
paling has fallen. Reason for notable 
state of things obvious. No one believes 
in reality of Ministerial intention to 
pass the Bill this Session. 

If such conclusion of the matter 
were desired or meant, it is physically 
impossible. With full length of average 
Session practically run, there remain 
two great measures, either sufficient 
of itself to form the background of a 
Session. House will sit into New 
Year, or to March, if necessary. But 
the time so appropriated will not prove 
too much to dispose of the Home Eule 
Bill, of which one clause has been 
passed in Committee, the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill, not yet in Com- 
mittee, and a Bill abolishing Plural 
Voting, fragment of the bulkier measure 
discussed to-night. 

Wherefore then this apparently de- 
liberate waste of precious time ? Why 
this hauling up of empty buckets from 
dried-out wells ? 

Answer is found in the old 
injunction, Cherchez la feimne. 
Premier, distraught amid divided 
counsels, hemmed in by conflicting 
sections of party, gave a pledge 
that a straight issue on question 
of ‘Woman Suffrage should be 
provided in Reform Bill. By- 
and-by we shall get into Com- 
mittee ; the fateful amendment 
opening door to addition of ten- 
million-and-a-half women to the 
electoral register will be moved ; 
it will be negatived ; a pledge will 
have been fulfilled, a troublesome 
question temporarily got rid of, 
ancLthe Reform Bill having plaj^ed 
its part in the little game will be 
dropped— all but the principle of 
the abolishment of Plural Voting. 

Meanwhile Lulu, seductive in 
his Sunday clothes, speaking in 
level conversational tone at speed 
unchecked by obstacle of a single 
comma, commends the measure 
to favourable consideration of 
some empty Benches and here 
and there a group of Members 



“Lulu, seductive in his Sunday clothes.’* 
(Mr. “Lulu” Habcoukt.) 

more or less successfully repressing 
instinct to yawn. 

Bminess done . — Second Reading of 
Reform Bill moved. On behalf of 
Opposition Pretyman submits amend- 
ment declining to proceed with it. 
Tuesday.— Ro^se emptier even than 





“ Girt by life-belt, scanning the far-flung line of 
battleships.” 

(Lord Halsbuby.) 


when Reform Bill was under discussion. 
Difficult to muster a quorum ; increas- 
ing trouble in keeping it in hand. 
Pact is House has adjourned to Spit- 
head to inspect the British Navy. 
Whilst excursion "was looked forward to* 
with pleasurable anticipation proper 
to a picnic, it was not without mis- 
giving that Members committed their . 
precious lives to custody of a ship. I 
Yesterday anxious inquiries addressed 
to Admiralty as to precautions taken 
against disaster. Would provision be 
made, it was asked, for a sufficient 
number of lifeboats, rafts and other 
appliances for the safety of Honourable 
Members ? 

Macn'amara able to give required 
assurance. Still there was hesitation. 
How about priority of Members taking 
their places in the boats in case of 
disaster ? 

As this question was put. Members- 
below Gangway on both sides cast 
distrustful glances on occupants of 
two Front Benches facing the Table. | 
It is a favourite axiom with the Private ' 
Member that when the tw^o Front 
Benches agree upon a current question 
there is mischief ahead. Suppose in 
case indicated they were to agree upon 
their right of priority to take to the- 
boats, what would become of Private 
Members, some of them fathers of 
families ? 

As it happened these premonitions, 
proved superfluous. All went well, and 
Members have returned prepared ta 
vote any Supplementary Naval Esti- 
mates that may be asked for. 

Feeling personal interest in 
measure delicately entitled Mental 
Deficiency Bill, set down as prin- 
cipal business for to-day, I did not 
go to Spithead. Sark, who was 
of the company, reports complete: 
success of expedition. The Ad- 
miralty, their intent spurred by 
what took place in the House 
yesterday, exceeded their original 
provision for the safety of Mem- 
bers. On boarding the Armadale 
Castle Members of both Houses, 
of Parliament were equipped with 
lifebelts, which they retained 
throughout the voyage, tempo- 
rarily disrobing for luncheon. 

Sark, not constitutionally emo- 
tional, not habitually exuberant- 
in language, much impressed by 
spectacle of Lord Halsbuby, girt- 
by lifebelt, scanning the far-flung 
line of battleships Says^ he 
never before realised the might- 
and real kingliness of Neptune. 

At first sight resemblance be- 
tween the Sea-god and a former 
Lord Chancellor is not recog- 
nisable. But the poetic eye in fine 
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frenzy rolling perceives much hidden 
from gaze of ordinary man. 

Business iojie, — After all, Mental 
Deficiency Bill not reached, House 
being with difficulty kept sitting till 
7.30. Got a couple of useful small 
measures over a stage. 

Friday, — Dead set against Home 
Secretaey made from Opposition 
Benches continues. Daily finds issue 
in cunningly-contrived questions de- 
signed to put him in the wrong. 
McKenna a hard nut to crack. Sup- 
plementary Questioners and others do 
not get much change out of him. 
Jessel recently found this out when he 
attempted to show that last year the 
Home Office had saiddled Metropolitan 
ratepayers with cost of 500 members 
of Metropolitan police force sent to 
Hull in aid of local police. Wanted 
to know what Home Secretary 
was going to do in the matter. 

After explaining that the alleged 
circumstances took place a year 
ago, before he was responsible 
for business of the Department, 
McKenna added, “ The question 
oi the Honourable Member is 
impertinent.” 

Eoar expressive of outraged 
sense of decency hurtled from 
Opposition Benches. Half-a- 
-dozen Members sprang to their 
feet to ask Speaker’s ruling if it 
was in order to accuse an Hon- 
ourable Member of putting an 
impertinent question . K or them 
the word had nothing beyond 
its meaning in colloquial use, 
defined in New English (Oxford) 
Dictionary — a book so seduc- 
tive by its literary lore that, when 
searching for a word, one pauses 
to read a page — as “ meddling, abusive, 
presumptuous, insolent in speech or 
behaviour.” 

“ I use the word,” McKenna quietly 
added, in its older sense.” 

This reminded House that it had 
originally another meaning. In usage, 
•of the law, “ impertinent ” still means 
“ not pertaining to the subject or matter 
in hand, irrelevant.” That, it seems, 
was what McKenna had in mind. 

Just as well to have it explained. 
This done, storm blew over as rapidly 
as it had arisen. But the badgered, 
provokingly smiling Home Secretary 
had his retort courteous. In skilful 
hands, more blessed than ‘'Mesopo- 
tamia ” is the word " impertinent.” 

Business done, — Eeform Bill read a 
isecond time by majority of 72. 


TOUCHING THE MATTER IN 
QUESTION. 

When the room which I and Murray 
occupy in chambers is void of briefs, we 
go in to our Big Man’s room and steal 
some of his ; partly to occupy ourselves 
in perusing them, more to give ourselves 
an illusory appearance of business and 
prosperity by spreading them on our 
table. But even Big Men have their 
bad times, and ours has had only one 
set of papers this week. That one, 
however, we have each read six times ; 
and I can tell you with authority that 
it concerns an omnibus and a policeman. 

There are periods of slump at the 
Bar when it is necessary to give it up 
for good or go to sleep for the moment. 
We chose the latter alternative. Murray 
dreamt of himself conducting the omni- 



“ Somerset are payiiif? Mr. Norman Hardy, 
medium pace right-hand bo\Yler, for the first 
time.”— Mail, 

We fear this makes him a professional. 


“Impertinent” in its older sense, 

(Mr. McKenna explains.) 

bus case with extraordinary ability and ] 
conspicuous success ; I deliberated upon 
turning the facts into the form of an 
occasional contribution to the Chit 
Chat columns of the daily press. 

Waking first, I put my cogitations 
on paper. They bore no resemblance 
to the case or anything on earth, but 
ran thus : — 

“I want,"' said Charles, approaching 
the Policeman outside Victoria Station 
— “ I leant to go to Hammersmith^ 

“ Why ? ” said the Policeman, 

“ And what is inore, I want to go by 
omnibus'' 

“ By omnibus ? Are you quite sure 
you mean what you, say ? " 

Charles observed himnarro%oly?'Yes,” 
he declared, “ I have thought the matter 
out carefihlly and that is my fixed deter- 
mination, I apprehend that the vast 
majority of people do not go from Victoria 
to Hammersmith by omnibus, but that 
is only because the vast majority of 
people do not go from Victoria to Ham- 


mersmith. For myself, hoiueoer, I have 
a peculiar affection for the Heath," 

“ What Heath ? " asked the Police- 
man, being greedy of sensational details, 
Hampstead Heath, of coiirse," said 
Charles irritably, 

“ Then what you really mean is that 
you want to go from Victoria to Hamp- 
stead, and not Hammersmith, by omni- 
bus ? ” Charles accepted the correction. 
“ In that case," continued the Policeman, 
“ I will oppose your loishes no further, 
and, if you are quite sure that you want ' 
to go by omnibus and you do not think 
that the walk would do you more good, 
I will no longer stand in your luay" 

And he moved off in an Easterly 
direction. 

•55- -SC- * 

Murray woke up second, a bad 
second, and took my manuscript off 
me. He put on his pince-nez 
(his greatest asset, upon which 
alone he relies for his future 
success in the profession). Ad- 
dressing an imaginary Bench 
with great condescension but 
firmness he asked leave to cross- 
examine the defendant on his 
affidavit. Imaginary Benches 
accede to all Murray’s sugges- 
tions with the utmost rapidity 
and deference. 

Murray took off his glasses 
to read my writing (the reason 
of which process I could never 
understand) and then put them 
on again to cross-examine me. 

-Jt- 

“Yes,” I said (I omit his 
questions and give my answers 
consecutively), “that is a true 
account of the affair. I am 
quite sure that the direction was 
Easterly. . . . 

“ The account I have given you is a 
true one. I dare say I am prepared to 
vouch for it. . . . 

“No, I did not remember for the 
moment that I was on my oath. That 
of course might make a difference. 
Having regard to that, I now say that 
the account I have given you is more or 
less true. By that I do mean probably 


“ Yes, it is a tissue of lies. . . . 

“ There is no such person as 
Charles. ... 

“ There never was such a Police- 
man. . . . 

“ Victoria, Hammersmith and Hamp- 
stead were names invented by me on 
the spur of the moment. No such 
places in fact exist. . . . 

“ Certainly I will be careful, Sir. My 
memory is fair to medium. It serves, 
without overstraining, to remind me of 
what we agreed to a minute ago, that | 
I am on my oath. And yet, somehow, i 
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I still swear that those three places do 
not exist. ... 

“ I swear that I invented the names. 

I often invent names. I do not regard 
that as an immoral thing to do. It is 
my business in life. I may^ or may 
not have seen names very like them 
somewhere. From time to time I see 
such a lot of things that it would be 
impossible to speak positively as to any 
of them. Yes, I often invent thinp 
that have been invented before. My 
conscience does not prick me. I have 
not got a consciehoe, if you prefer to 
-put it that way. What is the com- 
mercial value of a_ conscience as a 
business asset, all said and done ? . . . 

“ Certainly I will try to answer 
■your questions. I am not endeavouring 
to conceal anything from anybody. If 
"there were in fact such places as * 
toria, Hammersmith and Hampstead, 
I should be the first to own up to them, 
cost me what it might. I 
quarrel with any of the three. I have 
no grudge against any of them. 1 teU 
you I never heard of any of them before 

“ No, I am not aware that there is 
^.nything astonishing in what I am 
sa^ng. It is not true that I have 
appeared before the South London 
Sessions for using coarse language to a 
dog. There is no foundation whatever 
£or such a suggestion. I was indeed once 
bitten by a dog . V likely I expressed 


an opinion. I draw a very marked dis- 
tinction between sarcasm and coarse- 
ness. Yes, I do expect a jury of twelve 
intelligent men to believe all I say; 
some of them one part of it, some of 
them another part of it, but all of it 

between them. ... i 

“ Yes, I have a brother. No, he has 
not been convicted of perjury. 1 have 
also two sisters. I do not think either 
of them has ever been convicted of 
perjury, but you never kno\v. I still 
swear that those places do not exist. . . 

“ Yes, if you please, we will now turn 
to this Charles. My ow;n name is 
Frederic. No, I spell it without a * k. 
Am I bound to give my reasons for so 
doing ? WeU, then, I do it to save 

ink. . . • , Ti- 

“ My name is not Charles. It never 

has been Charles. Have I ever called 
myself Charles ? (All right, I will not 
repeat your questions if you ’re ashamed 
of them.) Only once did I ever call 
myself Charles. When was that? Oh, 
iust lately. Very well, have it your 
own way; I am the Charles I was 
telling you about, if you must know. 

“ I still swear that there are no such 
places as Victoria, Hammersmith and 

Hampstead. ... ^ 

“No, I have never been convictea 
of perjury myself. I swear positively 
that I have never committed psrjury. 
This is the first time I have ever tried, 
and I have failed both ways. . . . 


“Thanks. I will stand down, if I 
may. By-the-by, how does one stand 
down ? '* 

■J'* 

If one plays too long with Murray, 
he always gets spoilt, ^yhen he pro- 
posed to continue the affair and address 
the jury (I now to be the ^ 

refused and went back to sleep. NevOT- 
theless, or perhaps for that reason, he 
persisted in regarding me as the usual 
intelligent Twelve and addressed me as 
such. 


Local Fashions in the Animal World. 

From a letter in The Western Morning 
News 

“In any other country the loathsome rep- 
tiles who stir up strife (solely ij, 
their pockets) would long ere this have been 
clapped in gaol or banished the country. 

It is doubtful, though, whether the 
reptiles in any other country do wear 
pockets. 

Our Deliberate Putters. 

A half seemed assured, Lockhart being left 
with a five-year putt for the 

This is the sort of golfer we hate 
playing behind. 

» jiisa , M.A., vfill speak oil ‘Psychology 

as the Basis of Dogma,’ ^ter which there will 
be a three months' recess. —Lyceum. 

I Personally we should be all right again 
1 in a fortnight. 
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A BEST OIJEE. 

Alfred, my friend, when late 5"ou wrote 
From your Arcadian retreat, 

Bidding me cast the Bond Street coat, 
The patent leather from my feet ; 

Leave all those labours none may tell, 
That bow a conscientious bard, 

And take, within your gates, a spell 
Of rural rest as my reward ; 

Worn out, at once I saw in dream 
A gently rocking hammock, far 
*Neath shady willows by your stream. 
And straightway wired you, “ Eight 
you are ! 

And fancy painted, as I packed. 

How I should revel at my ease 
In scent of haycocks newly stacked, 
Wild roses and late strawberries. 

Back to the kindly, restful land. . . . 

Alas, my dream ! the first hot day, 
You put a pitchfork in my hand 
And hauled me out to make that hay ! 

Five long days now I ’ve fagged about 
(Oh, shady side of dear Pall Mall!), 
My peaceful dreams all put to rout. 
Alfred, how can you deem it well ? 

This breaking back I might endure. 
These fingers in their blistered pain, 
But now I ’ve got, I ’m pretty sure, 

A sunstroke on my simmering brain ; 

And, lest my premature decease, 

Good friend, should be the end of it, 
I must give up this rural ease, 

Get back to town — and rest a bit. 


“It was a grey day made chilly by a sharp 
wind, which gathered an edge through being 
stropped on the snow-capped ridges of the 
Tararuas. ’ ’ — Dominion, 

“The guns continued to breathe heavily 
behind the trees (incited by members of the 
D Battery). ” — Evening Post, 

The judges are unable to separate these 
two competitors from New Zealand, 
and they will hold The Daily Telegraph 
Cup jointly for one year. 


From a paragraph in The Yorkshire 
Evening Post entitled “ Cat's Fight with 
a Fox":— 

“It was afterwpds discovered that the eat 
had a litter of chickens near the chicken-run, 
and it was the maternal instinct that made her 
*go' for Eeynard.” 

This reminds us of the fierce fight with 
a weasel which our tortoise put up when 
sitting on a clutch of young rabbits. 

From the rules of a cycling club : — 

^'All members to meet at Headquarters for 
all runs . . . and dispurse at Headquarters on 
retm'n." 

It is this paying up at the end which 
is so unpleasant. 


THE REVIVAL OF SQUASH-BALL. 

It is possible that the present gener- 
ation, with its wide-spread infatuation 
about golf, cricket, tennis and other 
elaborate summer pastimes, will hardly 
even know the name of the King oi 
Games. The real cause of its decline 
and fall is to be found in the fact that 
Sinclair has been in the Argentine for 
the last seventeen years. During the 
whole of that time Squash-ball has 
been under a cloud. Even the Annual 
Tournament fell through shortly after 
he went, and the Annual Eevision of 
the Ellies (which is much the most 
sporting event in the Squash-ball year) 
has not been held since 1895. Last 
week’s matches were played on an 
obsolete register. 

But now that Sinclair has come 
back, to see him again, porringer in 
hand, is to recall the great summer 
of 1889, when he and I seceded from 
the local cricket club and formed a 
committee of experts to consider the 
condition of our national game. For 
we are only too glad to admit that 
Cricket is the father of Squash-ball. 
Our original intention was merely to 
eliminate the more obvious blemishes 
in the game of cricket, such as the 
extreme hardness of the ball, the pre- 
carious tenure of the batsman, the large 
number of players involved, and the, 
excessive amount of menial labour, 
fetching and carrying, which it entails. 
For rightly considered the fielder is a 
mere slave. Thus we arrived at the 
main principles of Squash-ball ; I mean, 
of course, that it shall be played in 
an enclosed space with short boundaries 
of varying values, with one man a side, 
who has eleven successive innings, with 
an enormous wicket, counterbalanced 
by the accumulative boundary system, 
by which you may score as many 
boundaries as you can reach in a single 
hit by taking in the two sides of an 
angle of the wall, A small white ball 
and a porringer or broomstick three 
feet long were adopted as the standard ; 
and it was at some of the later Ee- 
visions that the principle of catching 
off walls or roofs or first bounce off 
the ground were admitted. This latter 
practice has enormously strengthened 
the interest in the game, which is now 
a blend of all the finer points of Cricket 
with the more interesting features of 
Fives. 

We spent a busy Sunday afternoon 
— Sinclair and I — and at last we came 
upon a couple of broomsticks and a 
packet of balls in the lumber room. 
It was clear from the very first that 
the farm-yard provided an almost 
perfect pitch — might really have been 
built for it ; and we bad no difficulty 


whatever in “pricing the boundaries ” 
( a technical term). We put one on the 
cart-shed and the granary, two on the 
stable. The shippon, which is on the 
off, .was valued at three ; the hay-shed 
(about mid on) at four, and the pig- 
sties, barn and straw-houses were 
adjudged to be worth five each. A 
straight drive full-pitch to the wall of 
the hen-house was the only six — it is 
up a narrow passage — while a back 
cut through the gate-way into the 
trough counted three. Sinclair, who 
always likes to introduce a little play 
of fancy into these laborious details, 
insisted on allowing nineteen for the 
kitchen chimney ; but of course, if you 
missed it and went over the roof, you 
were out. 

I certainly was a bit nervous while 
Sinclair with a pot of green paint was 
marking off the wicket on the white- 
washed wall. You see I had no means 
of knowing what my servants would 
think of this sort of thing. I had been 
ten years in the farm, and had striven 
to maintain towards them a friendly 
but dignified demeanour. This was 
bound to be a new aspect of me, so to 
speak. I am becoming middle-aged 
and might almost be regarded as stout. 
I was not at all sure if they would 
quite understand or appreciate. It 
was all very well for Sinclair. 

The game began, and I may say at 
once that the bowling was atrocious. 
A rigid course of practice at the nets 
must clearly be undertaken if we are 
ever to recover our pitch. But the 
batting, on the other hand — to our 
extreme delight — had lost nothing 
whatever of its old freedom and vigour. 
Sinclair (who had won the toss) amassed 
no fewer than twenty-six off my first two 
overs without loss of a wicket, chiefly 
by clean powerful drives to the hay- 
shed. I got him out however. All 
the last seven men were l.b.w. He 
had really made the wicket too wide. 
But his score was 117, and the light 
was already failing when I went in. 
Mine was an eventful innings. Off the 
first ball I nearly killed a cockerel in 
the slips, and in the following ovfer I 
had a beautiful square cut which 
resulted in a dead loss of three gallons 
of milk. But it is notoriously no use 
crying over that when it is spilt, and I 
went on to cause a panic among my 
cart-horses by pulling a wide long-hop 
through the stable window. My big 
hitter however was brilliantly caught 
in the third over off the turnip cutter, 
and after that something of a rot set in. 

I was perhaps a little distracted by 
considerations of the attitude of my 
farm staff. It was a great evening for 
them. The ploughman took up a 
moderately safe position in the door of 




Foy\d Mother {of tormenting lobe), “ Don’t 


the shippon with a pipe in his mouth, 
intensely enjoying the spectacle, and 
the two boys, with the Briton’s innate 
love of sport, appeared to tumble to it 
at once as being all in the day’s work. 
One took up a position at cover point 
— saving two — and had to be persuaded 
to desist; while the other did some 
fine retrieving work on the railway. 
The ploughman’s little girl insisted on 
going long-stop on the top of the wall 
(which was, of course, mo'st irregular) 
with a basket. 

Meanwhile the dairy-maid, who was 
milking at the time, ran back and forth, 
whenever her duties necessitated it, in 
open terror and squealing as she went. 
And I do not know that she was far 
wrong, for I always score freely on the 
off side. The dogs barked wildly. It 
was by no means a peaceful game. 

Well, he got me out for forty-nine. 
But the light was getting bad. My 
foreman had already kindly placed the 
stable lantern on the wall before the 
last wicket fell. 

The Annual Tournament is to begin 
on Wednesday, and the Eevision will 
be held next week. There are already 
seventeen amendments to the rules on 
the order paper. It is quite like old 
times. 


LET ’IM DISTURB YE, MtSTER. It ’ s ONLY YER GLARSES WOT INT’rESTS ’IM, I ’XPECT.’* 


I THE WOMAN AND THE HAT. 
Amelia Eogers is haughty and slim, 
Her brother is jolly and stout; 

But don’t you pay any attention to him. 
It s her that I ’m talking about. 


I blush to refer to the latter ; enough. 
That this is where bargains are 
made 

In ribbons of every conceivable stuff 
And every conceivable shade. 


A lady is clearly entitled to stand 

And gaze at a hat-shop ; but why 

The paper and pencil she holds in her 
hand, 

The sinister look in her eye? 

Is sketching in Bond Street becoming 
a vogue ? ^ 

Or what in the world is she at ? 

And what has her business to do with 
that rogue, 

That positive rogue of a hat. 

Whose frame is cerise and whose ribbons 
are pink 

(The colours blent subtly together) ; 

Whose price, thirty guineas, is stiffish, 
you think. 

But includes, one supposes, the 
feather ? 


Moreover, though known by the tech- 
nical name 

Of drapers, or people who drape, 
Politely approached, they will make you 
a frame 

Of any conceivable shape. 


And many a lady we know of has 
been 

To Bobins and Pete, and her stock 
Is complete when a brother (you know 
who I mean) 

juias slaughtered a pheasant, a- cock. 


Amelia Eogers is haughty and slim 
(I think I have told you before) ; 
There ’s that in her hat, in the twirl of 
its brim, 

Compels you to gaze and adore. 


r<r * * -x- 

You have heard of the business of 
Eobins and Pete, 

But scarcely are likely to know 
The popular shop in the popular street, 
Their ready-cash locus in qito. 


Its ribbons are pink and its frame is 
cerise 

(The colours blent subtly together) ; 
They cost her eleven three farthings 
apiece ; 

The pheasant provided the feather. 
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THE SQUEEZEE. 

[Cayl-efif is taking a bachelor breakfast 
in dress ing-goicn and sli]}])ers at 11 
o'clock, when his nepheto Walter is 
announced. The latter is a young 
fellow of sporting cut. He looks ill 
at ease and affects a forced gaiety of 
manner, 

Cayley, You 're looking rather jumpy. 
What ’s the matter with you ? 

Walter, I had a -wretched night. 
Hardly a wink of sleep. 

Cayley, Let ’s get down to the point. 
Walter, Well, if you must know . . . 
Cayley, I 'm scarcely as anxious as 
all that. Say : “ Having come here to 
make you listen," 

Walter {mjured). W"hen a fellow ’s in 
trouble ... 

Cayley, He goes to Uncle for money. 
That 's supposed to be the raison d'etre 
of uncles. They’re to be automatic 
machines where you put a Thank-you 
in the slot and out drops a fiver. But 
that ’s not my specialty. Long ago I 
decided to specialise in the giving of 
advice — an inexpensive, useful hobby. 

Walter, A fiver would be no earthly 
use to me. I ’m in a deuced deep hole. 
Things reach a crisis to-day. 

Cayley, Gambling? 

Walter [reluctantly). Well, I sup- 
pose straight-laced people would call it 
gambling. 

Cayley, TixDS straight from the stable? 
Walter [eagerly). That ’s just it. A 
man I met — helped him in a race-course 
row — told me of a dead sure thing. 
Said he had inside information. Seemed 
a decent straight fellow, and I took his 
word for it. Hang it all, when you pull 
a man out of a crowd of roughs at the 
expense of your own top-hat and a new 
suit, surely you can expect him not to 
play you dirt ? So I took his word and 
plunged into it up to the neck. 

Cayley, That ’s a dodge I ’ve not yet 
met. I must add it to my collection. 
The gang stages a row, and when some 
rash young sportsman rushes to the 
rescue they plant him with one of those 
‘'dead sure things," Very neat! . . . 
Of course you entrusted him with your 
money ? 

Walter, I tell you I thought he was 
perfectly square with me. Anyone 
would have. He’s a member of the 
Carlton. 

Cayley [rising from the table and 
taking the hearthrug) , I envy you your 
innocence. . . . But, in the first place, 
you’ve no right to gamble at all. A 
young man of the name of Walter 
will obviously stand no chance at the 
devil’s game. In the second place, 
you 've no right to gamble up to your 
neck when you feel you *ve a well-to-do 
uncle to turn to in case, of failure. It ’s 


playing a low-down game on him. In 
the third place, you’ve no right to 
gamble on race-courses. You may 
know something about horses, ‘but you 
know nothing about men, and race- 
course gambling is taking chances on 
men. 

Walter, In the fourth place, it wasn’t 
betting on horses at all. 

Cayley [taken aback, hut recovering 
himself). That only makes it worse. 
. . . Stock Exchange ? 

Walter, Mining shares. He told me 
to buy a block of them on margin, as 
much as I could shoulder — said they 
were dead sure to go up. There was to 
be a “ rig ’’ in them. Said the people 
he knew were out to “squeeze the 
bears," or something like that, and the 
shares were to go sky-high presently. 
I believed him, and went to the broker 
he recommended. The brutes have 
fallen steadily, and the beast told me 
yesterday that he wouldn’t carry over 
for me any longer. To-day’s carrying- 
over day, you know. 

Cayley, Which beast? 

Walter. The broker. ...I’m landed 
with three thousand of the brutes, and 
of course I can’t afford to take them 
up ; and I can’t pay the differences. 

Cayley, In the first place, you 've no 
right to gamble on the Stock Exchange. 
On your own showing you don’t know 
a bear from an Ostend rabbit. In the 
second place, you ’ve no right to tackle 
mining shares; mining shares are no 
meat for babes. In the third place, 
you’ve no right to go a bull of any- 
thing. {With the earnest conviction of 
the system man.) All the beginners 
and foolish little dabblers on the 
Exchange buy for a rise. They run in 
a fiock like woolly baa-lambs. Every 
now and again the big men behind the 
market scare the sheep to pen, and 
then the shearing begins. No, bulling 
is a dabbler’s game. The only rule — 
my rule — is to be a permanent bear, 
then you ’re on the side of the big man 
behind the market. Now in your case 
you’re one of the silly woolly baa- 
lambs . . . 

Telephone {interrupting), Bing-a- 
ting 1 

Cayley [taking up the receiver). 
Hullo 1 This is Mr. Bobert Cayley. 
. . . Morning, Phillips. . . . They’ve 
jumped right up first thing this morn- 
ing ? What 's the reason ? . . . Will 
you ’phone over to the floor of the 
House and find out what ’s happening ? 
[To Walter, tvhile he is loaiting for a 
reply loith the receiver at his ear) Some 
shares I ’m interested in. Mining 
shares. . . . Sold a bear of them a 
fortnight ago and they ’ve gone down. 
. . . One has to expect these tem- 
porary rallies. . . . The great point is 


not to be scared by them. Bemember 
that. [To the telephone) Hullo ! 
you there? [To Walter) Take up a 
sound, speculative position and you 
can afford to ignore temporary set- 
backs. . . [To the telephone) Hullo! 
hullo? . . . Yes, yes! . . . Now at eight 
and a-half 1 You mean four and a-half, 
surety? , . . Then wdiy didn’t you 
cover me first thing this morning as 
soon as the rise began ? . . . No sellers 
in the market 1 But that ’s ridiculous ! 

. . . Squeezing the bears, did you 
say? ... It ’s a disgraceful trick! 
That kind of thing ought to be put a 
stop to by the Committee of the House ! 
It ’s fleecing the genuine investor 1 
It’s . . . 

IValter [interrupting eagerly). Are 
those shares in the Parrokeet mine ? 

Cayley, Yes. You don’t mean to say 
that . . . 

Walter. I do! That’s my three 
thousand shares. Hurrah ! [Bushes 
to the ieleplionc and calls for a number.) 

Cayley [very sore). Beginner’s luck !' 

Walter [zohile icaiting for the tele- 
phone connection). No, not luck — inside 
information. Let me give you some 
sound advice. In the first place, don’t 
gamble at all. In the second place, if 
you must gamble, don’t gamble by 
rule. In the third place, w’hen a squeeze 
is on, for heaven’s sake don’t be the 
squeezee 1 . . . And now, to play the 
modern nephew — can I accommodate 
you with a small temporary loan, 
uncle ? 


Mr. Balfour showed an intimate knowledge 
of the game and a skill that was siiq trising. 
Once he sent over an underhand serve that 
‘ broke ' almost out of the reach of Caridia, but 
unfortunately it was a fault .” — Daily Chronich. 

He should see our back-hand volley 
into the net. 


Prom The Standard's critique of 
Narcisse at Covent Garden : — 

“Nothing more strangely veird has been 
presented than the opening episode. Por its 
adequate description w’e must draw upon Lewis. 
Carroll. In the dim green 1 ight of the woodlan d 
depth the ‘ slithy lover did gyr and gimble in 
the wake.' ” 

Certainly, it was unusual behaviouiv 
even at a w^ake. 


“ Delius let the first ball pass outside the off- 
stump, but he uas bowled that ball.” 

Pall Mall QaxtiU. 

This ball must have been one of the* 
kind that “ come back." 


Commercial Candour. 

From a circular : — 

“One of the characteristic features of man- 
kind is the continual intention to increase our 
income. The simplest and most favorable- 
opportunity here! ore is afforded by the Statesr 
Lottery.” 




POINTS OF VIEW. 

First Cai ' nmi . “Paper says there’s ole bistricts of London where you couldn’t find a ’ansom if you wanted one." 
Second Cahmn , “Bloomin’ lot mobe diffioitlt to find the bloke as wants one. — 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

During debate on the Home Eule Bill of 1893 Mr- 
GLA.DSTONE, recurring to the Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, startled the House of Commons by the declaration 
that there was “no blacker or fouler transaction in the 
history of mankind.” The statesman who twice attempted 
to invest Ireland wuth a Home Eule Parliament was 
suspect. Lecky, most loyal of Unionists, in the front rajnk 
of historians, declared that accomplishment of the Union 
was made possible only by the fact that “ the ^ 

corruption extended and descended through every fibre and 
artery of the political system.” Mr. McDonnell Bodkin, 
in relating the history of Grattan's Parliament (Fisher 
Unwin), deals at some length with this episode of history. 
Coming out just now, the book, result of profound study of 
annals of the time, is opportune. I am not quite certain that 
it is designed in favour of the resuscitation of a Parliament 
on College Green. If it be, it is mucb naore damaging to 1 
the Bill now before the House of Commons than are the 
speeches of Sir Edwaed Caeson or the ejaculations ot 
Captain Cbaig and Mr. Mooeb. Gbattan himself cal- 
culated that of those who voted for the Bill and enacted 
i the Union “not more than seven were unbnbed. in 
? order to procure a majority, three millions of money were 
distributed, twenty promotions were made in the Irish 
peerage, twenty-nine new peerages were created, and six 
English peerages conferred upon owners of borough ^a s 
whose votes were transferred to the Government. Like 


“Jockey of Norfolk,” Ireland was bought and sold. For 
Irishmen it is a pitiful memory that it was their own 
countrymen who shamelessly made the bargain possible. 

In his narrative of proceedings in Grattan’s Parliament 
Mr. Bodkin cites several passages from speeches, imtabiy 
Grattan’s own, which mark the highest style of Parlia- 
mentary eloquence. The value of a*book full of interes 
for the reader of to-day is augmented by reproduction ot 
some thirty portraits of men who at this critical epoch 
helped to make a new history for Ireland. 

If a body kiss a body in the dark, and a body, so far from 
crying, look upon the incident as a not unpleasant ]est; 
and if, upon recognition later in the full light of day, there 
is neither confusion on the one side nor even pretence o 
resentment on the other, but instant love on both, surely 
there is no reason for three hundred pages of delay 
Damosel Croft (Stanley Paul) fails to show cause why 
Toby, in such circumstances, should hang back and 
allow his less dashing rivals to try their several lucks 
meanwhile. True, Janey was no mere serving wench, as 
originally supposed, but the highly respectable daughter ot 
a local yeoman family, and something of an heiress to boot , 
but no importance was attached to this ; the argurnen o 
the book is that, though townsfolk may hanker after formal 
introductions and cavil about settlements, to the honest 
countryman there is only one pertinent question to be 
discussed before marrying, and that is, have the parhes a 
; mutual mind to do it? - I can only account for To^s \ 
I procrastination by supposing a sportmg instinct which 
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determined him to let the reader have a run for his money ; 
he knew that there were no contingent complications to 
postpone the happy issue, and was fortified in his altruism, 
no doubt, by the feeling that the other starters, a local 
dullard and a second-rate Londoner, were never really in 
the running. I blame him for his folly in thus trifling with 
his own happiness, but thank him for his kindness in 
promoting mine. For the company was very good to meet, 
and their quaintly idiomatic conversation a pleasure to hear. 

Mr. E. Murray Gilchrist imports Timothy Molymitx, 
popular author and noxious egoist, into his homely atmo- 
sphere, largely, I think, in order to scoff at novelists with 
wide circulations. Let me warn him that, if he will put a 
little more stuff into his stories and continue writing in 
this attractive strain, he will be in jeopardy himself of 
achieving a vogue. 

My feeling about The Sign (Macmillan) is mainly 
that it has outgrown its strength. In other words, Mrs. 
Eomillt Fbdden has spoilt what might have been -a 
powerful short story in the 
attempt to stretch it into 
a novel. It is a strange and 
interesting little study of a 
phase of what is, technically 
speaking, morbid psy- 
chology — a term which we 
all know can be used to 
explain almost anything. 

Here it treats of what might 
be called the strange case 
of Mdnih, It is dedicated! 

“to the painter who told 
me the story ; ’’ and, as a 
matter of fact, I seem to 
remember hearing that 
something very like it did 
actually take place, not long | 
ago. Mdjiih was a Breton | 
peasant girl, upon whose 
imagination the sinful state 
of the countryside worked 
so powerfully that she vowed 
herself to be crucified ini 


ViVEJ„‘EMTE.NT 



It was a land of oliveyards and of vineyards, fragrant with 
the scent of thyme and myrtle and lentisk bushes, golden 
and purple and green with the fruit .of lemons and mul- 
berries and figs, rich and beautiful and godlike in the fresh- 
ness of its light and colour and sound. Eye and ear 
rejoiced as I learnt to love the purity and delicacy of the 
sweeping lines of its sunny bay, the blue of its seas and 
skies, the gleaming white of its houses, the green of its slim 
cypress trees and the soft curves of its pines, or listened for 
the liquid tinkle of the goat-bells on the mountains, the 
persistent chirp of the tettix, and all its other unfamiliar 
sounds. Of a certainty this little island set in the Gulf of 
Aegina, close to the Peloponnesian coast, forty miles across- 
the sea from the Piraeus and Athens, was a dream of beauty. 
But for all that I didn't expect to enjoy my stay there one 
bit. I know better now. I. have sat with the women filling 
their pitchers at the fojmtain, and joined in the gossip of 
the market-place till the faces and thoughts of these simple 
islanders are real to me ; because I have been told by a 
woman with a rare gift of sympathy how the heahts of 

mothers and lovers in Poros 
ache, and how sickness and 
separation and death and 
cruelty and ingratitude, and 
even the sterner tragedies 
of murder and suicide, 
disturb the quiet current of 
their lives. All the stories 
are sad, though not all of 
them have unhappy endings; 
but the manner of their 
telling reflects the beauty 
of the island, and they are 
not quite like anything that 
I have read before. 


Jones, who ha.s just eetuhned from a visit to Paris, con- 
ceives THE BRILLIANT IDEA OF FORMING A TROPHY WITH THE SPURIOUS 
FIVE-FRANC PIECES IMPOSED UPON HIM BY THE UNSCRUPULOUS WAITERS 
OF THAT CITY. 


the village square as a sacrifice; with the result that, when 
she vvas dying (of consumption, I gathered), marks became 
visible in her hands, and she herself was found stretched 
at daybreak in the market-square, “as if upon her 
cross. ...” This is the whole story. Not exactly a 
pleasant one, you perceive, nor one easy to tell without 
offence. To do Mrs. Fedden justice, the only objection 
that can be urged against her way of treating it is that 
the interest is a little hard to sustain, especially in the 
subordinate passages with which she has had to fill 
out her book. Some of the minor characters, however, 
are well drawn; the best being the egoistical genius 
Walden^ the head of the little artist-band, whose life 
and thought are effectively contrasted with those of the 
Breton folk amongst whom they work. Of course the 
tale is sad, no one would object to that; the trouble is 
that it is occasionally also dull, and that it need not have 
been. 

There is no golf in Poros, and no sport and no casino ; 
hardly anything, in fact, in which the heart of the ordinary 
Englishman rejoices when he takes his journeys abroad. 
And when I began to read Tales of a Greek Island 
(Constable), by Julia D. Dragoumis, I felt, for all my 
Classical education, that I was a stranger in a strauge land. 


It would be a churlish 
spirit indeed that could cavil 
at the collection of reprints 
published by Swift under 
the title of Leaves of Prose. 
With the exception of two 
“studies” by May Sin- 
clair, they are essays from 
the pen of Annie Matheson, and they are prefaced by the 
most meticulous expression of gratitude that I have ever 
seen in a publisher’s note. N ot content with acknowledging 
the courtesy of the periodicals under whose auspices these 
leaves first burgeoned, Mr. Swift bows his thanks to the 
living authors who have been occasionally quoted by the 
essayist, and to those holders of copyrights who guard 
the privilege of citation from the glorious dead. The range 
of this anthology, if I may use the word of leaves, is con- 
siderable, for it comprises literary and sociological criticism 
as well as vignettes of people and places, and, in the teeth 
of its own title, a considerable number of laurel sprigs has 
crept in amongst the -less pretentious foliage. Many of 
the compositions are well and all are pleasantly written, 
though I discover an occasional triteness, as when in 
“Thyrsis in a London Square,” a very short essay, the 
writer feels it necessary to quote twenty-five of the best- 
known lines of The Scholar Gijgsy. But, since it must 
have been this kind of thing that prompted the preliminary 
paean of thanksgiving from Mr. Swift, I refuse to complain. 

Notice in a country churchyard : — 

“ Bogs must be led by the hand.” 

Arm-in-arm with our French poodle we walk sedately past 
the church. 
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DiA tube a greater circumference so as Women, a Fashion Expert reports 

CHARI VAR I A. ,to allow of the erection of summer from Paris, are once more to have hips 

It was a distinguished Liberal leader residences on each side of the line. — and those ladies who underwent 

who said a short time ago, “ We shall Slirgical operations when slimness be- 

not shrink from the consequences of The City Police, on their return from came the mode will shortly be crowd- 

our acts.” Liberal majorities, how- Stockholm, have, it is said, been ; ing into nunneries until thin women 

ever, appear to be less obstinate. challenged to a tug of war by a team | once more become the thing. 

of newsboys. We caution these little I 

Heading in a newspaper : — lads that, though the good temper of | “ If you want to be beautiful, do your 

“ Stamp-Licking Pace.” the City Police is well knowm, it is a , own washing,” says Dr. David Poud- 

Yes, that is what Mr. Lloyd Geobge dangerous thing to tempt Providence son. Let us hope that this may be 


has made of us. ... 

The Postmaster- General proposes 1 The first criminal alien to be de- 
to establish a system of Urgent Tele- ported under the Aliens Act reappeared 
grams between the United Kingdom! last week at the Marlborough Street 
and the Continent. We hope 


during a heat wave. 


more successful than the attempts 
many ladies make to do their own 
painting. ^ 


shortly to hear that he has 
also made arrangements for 
a system of Urgent Telephone 
Connections for persons who 
are in a hurry. 

The British Government 
has lodged a protest at Wash- 
ington against the Panama 
Canal Bill, with the conse- 
quence that Mr. Taft’s Pan- 
ama Hat is now in the ring. 

i'fi >i< 

5l« 

Mr. Athelstan Eiley, in 
a letter to The Times, declares 
that the so-called Sacred Pea- 
cock recently accepted by the 
British 'Museum is a fraudu- 
lent bird, worth at the most 
£10. It is hoped that it may 
be possible to dispose of the 
creature either to the Natural 
History Museum or Dr. Bode. 
















.1 p‘opos of a suggestion for a cricket 

match, Married v. Single, a | 

correspondent asks, in The 
Express, what is the position 
of a widower : is he married, 
or is he single ? We should 
be inclined to describe him as 
^ “ married, but let off with a 

> caution.” ... 

^ We had thought that prac- 
^ tical jokes had died out, but 
^ news of an eminently success- 
^ ful one reaches us from the 
States. When attacked by her 
husband, a woman at Seran- 
ton, Pa., feigned death, and 
\ V the husband, believing he 

i'A had killed his wife, committed 
. \ suicide. * ,,, 




Eeadersof newspapers have ^ Arnold, on a subject which 

so many tragedies brought to THE CAMPER’S DILEMMA. is attracting considerable at- 

their notice that they are apt Uiicle Joe {who has leen left to cooh dinner for the party, reading from j^st now, would have 

to become callous. It would, Things all Scouts Should Knoio”), '‘If your only wax match been worth a fabulous sum. 
however, be an exceptionally into a puddle . . . you need not despair ; dry it Yet The Eastern Daily Press 

hard - hearted person who t^ou^hly on your coat and then stick it in your hair. Leave tells us that, at the Marling- 
could fail to be moved by the '''''' perfectly dry Matthew 

pathos of the following inci Arnold’s “ Forsaken Mor- 

dent : — " Twenty gentlemen cadets of Police Court. In spite of his historical mon,” with wonderful illustrations, 
the Eoyal Military Academy, Woolwich, value he was sentenced to five weeks* fetched only forty shillings. 

are victims of an epidemic of mumps.” hard labour ; but an effort is to be — ' — ^ 

made, we understand, on his release, Trop de z^le 

“ On Saturday ” 'says a para^aph in to secure him for the London Museum. j^^cording to The Daily Chronicle. 

TU Pall Mall Gazette, -*7 ,,,, the recent devastating cloud-bursts in 

Charmg Cross and the Savoy Hotel a A contemporary informs us that at opportunity for bands 

correspondent met seven one-legged her wedding Miss Viola Tree cut “a loot shops /nd houses, 

men. Why ? The num^ber was out of cake of the shape of the Cathedral of ^ summoned 

aU proportion to the balance of the Milan, where the bride recently studied .. take steps to put ^ stop to excesses 
traffic. The heat wave was no doubt for the operatic stage. The secular- piUagers.” This 

responsible for It. We have always isation of sacred edifices evidently jg ^g jt Should be. We have always 
understood that wooden legs are much proceeds apace. „ . g^^ the 

cooler than the other sort. "• part of piUagers, holding, as we do, : 

. Y ..i: r, . “Whbee IS THE Ideal Village? %hoW only piUage in 

The low temperature of the Central Plan for ‘Embalming a Piece of j o 

London Tube during a heat wave has Aecady.** 

again bsen conspicuous, and it is now Thus a contemporary. But surely the Commercial Candour, 

realised that the engineers showed a average village is dead enough already « Shooting to let, .^ood covers ; iiothm^ shot 
great lack of foresight in not giving 1 without carrying the idea further ? l&Bt yessr^'^-^Isle of JFight County Tress. 


There is no accounting for 
prices at an auction. One 
would have thought that a’ 
unique ^copy of a hitherto 
unknown work by Matthew 
Arnold, on a subject which 
is attracting considerable at- 


ford Hall Sile, Matthew 
Arnold’s “ Forsaken Mor- 
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BLANCHES LETTERS. 

The Passing of the Season. 

Park Lane, 

Deahest Daphne, — The jangled 
nerves caused by the Siiirin nnd Dimig 
of town this summer have made rest- 
rooms absolutely. People who Ve come 
rushing in from two bazaars, a flower- 
show, a dog-show, three concerts and 
several garden-parties, just fly off to 
their rest-rooms and throw themselves 
flat down aiflong cushions. You care- 
fully extract all the expression from 
your face, make your mind a blank, 
as far as possible — if you must think, 
think of nothing but dull grey things, 
and dull mauve things, and oval things 
(oval is iconderful for jangled nerves!) 
— and stay so till you have to get up 
and wrestle with your evening engage- 
ments. The rest-room must be quite 
quite restful There must be nothing 
to look at—nothing with any shape in 
it. Everything must be neutral and 
vague and undefined. If there are any 
pictures, they must be pictures of 
nothing in particular, they must be 
ovali they mustn't have any frames, 
and must just blend into the walls ; 
the walls and draperies must just 
blend into the ceiling, and the low, 
wide, neutral-tinted couches must just 
blend into the floor. If there are any 
chairs, they must have neither backs 
nor legs and must blend into whatever 
is near them. Some people, when in' 
their rest-rooms, have an old-fashioned 
liurdy-gurdy played a long way off, and 
say it gives a feeling of remoteness and 
dreaminess that helps ^em vmnensekj. 
No pets at aH are allowed in the 
rest-room — ^with the one exception of 
dormice^ and these, tiiough they blend 
in quite nicely^vith a rest-room, are, 
as pets, just a bit inadequate ! 

A good many people have gone 
already to their yachts in the Solent. 
Some of them have been complaining 
about the Elect having been there, 
filling up the place, and making a 
noise and turning the water oily. 
They say it was too bad to assemble 
the Fleet and inspect it just where the 
yachting people go to enjoy themselves. 
Ninny ffollyott goes farther still, and 
says it was “ rotten bad form 1 " 

Bay Eymington's first play, Human 
Beings, is a succ^s fou — that 's to say, 
Everybody and Nobody both crowd to 
see it. There ’s a married couple in it, 
and a man, and some people, and 
the situations are rather new, and, I 
believe, are highly disapproved of by 
those who go oftenest to see it ! It 's 
the /tinniest thing, my dear, to hear 
* Bay tell how he came to write a play. 
He sat down one day to write poetry 
as usual, and began trying a new 

fountain pen, scribbling idly with it 
and scarcely thinking of what he was 
doing. When he looked through what 
he ’d scribbled, he saw that it shaped 
something like a play, so he split it 
into Acts, wrote “Cui-tain*’ at the end 
just for a joke, put it in his pocket, 
and forgot all about it. He evidently 
dropped it in the street, for the next 
thing that happened was a letter from 
the manager of the Doric, saying it 
had been picked up near the -theatre 
and brought to him, that immediately 
on reading it he had put it into 
rehearsal, and it would be produced 
at once. When the interviewing people 
came bothering Ray, asking him what 
his plans are, and what 's the way to 
write a successful play, he tells -them 
he has no plans, and the way to write 
a play seems to be to sit down with 
the intention of writing something else, 
or, better still, with no intention at all I 
The rage for the Middle Ages this 
summer has left traces behind it that 
won't easily be got rid of. A good 
many who are just rushing off for 
their cures will have to have special 
treatment this year for Elizabethan 
face, mediaeval back, and all sorts of 
new horrors! Among the men, Lord 
Clarges, Jack and Dick Flummery, 
and several others, will have to go to 
Krankenbad to have high-frequency 
electric baths for helmet-head and 
tournament-toe ! And the mischief 
doesn't stop there. Sad to say, our 
speech is affected, and we find ourselves 
involuntarily using all sorts of queer, 
high-ruffed, long-waisted expressions. 
Fpr. instance, the other day, when 
Norty's schoolboy brother was cheeking 
him, instead' of his usual, “ Shut your 
head, young 'un, or I’ll punch it," 
Norty actually said, “ Go to, Sir Boy 1 
Od's bodikins and in any come up, 
thou art over malapert 1 " 

And now, my dearest and best, to 
tell yoir of something that 's made me 
so angry and disgusted that I feel I 
must go aw'ay and live in a tub, like 
Sophocles — or was it Socbates? I 
always mix those two up. 

Yesterday the Haviland boy came 
to say good-bye before leaving town. 
He brought me some flowers and a 
gold and jewelled manicure -set for 
darling Pompom, and I gave him some 
parting words of wisdom, telling him 
he must see, and think, and all that 
sort of thing, for himself', that, in short, 
he- must try to make life an inde- 
pendent trip, not a personally conducted 
tour! He hung about and kept on 
thanking me for having been so good 
to him, and taken Kim about, and 
shown Kim the ropes, and he asked if 
Josiah and I would go down to Havi- 
land, and I said, ** Oh, my lessons ! my 

lessons ! Haven't you leaimt yet that » 
husbands and wives are not invited , 
together? " And he laughed and said ' 
he 'd forgotten, and then he w^ent back 
to the coda and began thanking me . 
again, till I stopped him with, “ That 's 
enough-, my dear boy. Tt's admitted 

I have done a good deal for you. [ 
Probably mb other woman could have j 
got you out of the Manoeuvre!' camp 
that time. -If it hadn’t been for that 
daring rescue the Widow- Manoeuvre!' 
wmuld certainly have planted one of | 
her twins at Haviland Park by this ! 
time 1 " “ Please don’t speak of it so. 
Cousin Blanche," he said, stammering ; 
and fidgetting. “I — I felt such a | 
champion 'rotter after that party 1 P — j 
I hated tb think of it. And when, j 
after the 'first little coldness, Lady , 
Manoeuvre!' forgot and forgave, I felt 
a still bigger rotter. You must own 
it was awfully decent of her, Blanche — • 
it — it was ntMe!'*' I looked- at him 
in surprise: “The Widow Manoeuvre!' 
would only have made herself ridiculous 
by quarrelling with you, and she ’d 
have simply committed social suicide 
by quarrelling with me and risking my 
cutting her and deserting her parties. 
I'm like the star -or something in 
Shakspeaee that draws a third of 
Heaven after it." 

“I — I wish you’d do her more 
justice, Blanche," he went on, stam- 
mering and fid getting w'orse than ever; 

“ I — 1 do so want }Ou two to be real 
friends 1 " “ Vraiment VI said coldly. ; 
“ This is really too lovely for words ! 
Am I to understand, then, that you’re 
again' a captive in the Manoeuvre!' 
camp?" He didn’t answer, and I ’ 
couldn’t help stamping my foot a little. 

“ After all the trouble I ’ve taken with 
you 1 And which of the twins, pray, 
have' you engaged your-self to — Mari- 
gold or Bluebell?" ^^*1 — I — I’m not 
engaged to either of the twins," he 
said; “I — I — I ’m ’engaged to Lady 
Manoeuvre!' herself! " 

Ever thine, Blanche. 

“He citl'.er indulges this drive or a well- i 
concealed loh every time on his forehead.” 

^porismcbuh. 

Our own aim at lawn tennis is io get a 
well-concealed lob on to the other man’s 
forehead. 

“ Enries simply poured in," says The 
Eastern Daily Press familiarly in its 
account of the Aylsham Lawn Tennis 
Tournament. We hope that there was 
an equally good supply of ’Erbs and 
’Arolds. 

: “It was further ascertained that Mr. Lock- 

: h-u't, the owner of the house, had a good deal 
. of voluble old French furniture.” — Daily Mail, 

’ The national characteristic. 
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NEW INSTRUMENTS. 

An interesting account appears in 
the pages of an esteemed contemporary 
of the new self-playing violin that has 
recently been placed on the market. 
“The actual violin is used. It has 
mechanical fingers and a horsehair 
bow, whose pressure is varied to pro- 
duce increase or diminution in tone. 
That tone is fully characteristic, and 
includes the violinist’s ‘close shake’ 
or vibrato. The effect of the instru- 
ment is very pleasing, and the invention 
is likely to attract a good deal of 
attention from the success with which 
it applies mechanical means. It can 
be inspected at any time.” But it is a 
great relief to know that this wonder- 
ful invention does not stand alone. 
Another highly-relished addendum to 
the ranks of the self-playing instruments 
recently patented is the Phonoplunk 
Banjolette which has recently been 
placed on the market by Messrs. 
Vamper and Fudge. This instrument, 
which is a wonder of mechanical in- 
genuity and can be used in con- 
junction with the patentees’ renowned 
Phonoponk pianolette, is operated by 
mechanical fingers of ebony. The tone 
is entirely representative of the best 
Virginian traditions and is admirably 
adapted for accompanying cake-walks 
and other negroid fantasies. The 
Phonoplunk Banjolette can be in- 
spected any day except Sundays and 
Bank Holidays at Messrs. Vamper and 
Fudge’s show-rooms between the hours 
of 5 and 8 a.m. 

Amateurs whose executive- capa- 
city can best be expressed by the 
formula (p — will immensely appreciate 
the facilities placed within their reach 
by the invention of the new Phonok- 
link Triangulina recently placed on the 
market by Messrs. Josser and Jubb. 
The instrument, which is operated by 
mechanical fingers and a steel plectrum, 
produces a very pleasing effect, in- 
cluding the characteristic tingle-tangle 
of the human triangulator. The Phono- 
klink Triangulina may be inspected at 
any time during thunder-storms at the 
warehouse of the patentees. 

In his masterly work on Style in 
Mmic, Sir Hubert Parry notes with 
regret that the enlightened and eman- 
cipated democracy of the day has 
abandoned some of the simpler old- 
world instruments for more compli- 
cated musical monstrosities. By way 
of counteracting this lamentable ten- 
dency, Messrs. Schuyler andPepys have 
placed on the market an astounding 
instrument, to which they have assigned 
the name of the Phono-Sou-Siffleur, 
or Automatic Penny Whistle. The 
P.S.S., as it is called, is operated by a 
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AND AS IT PROBABLY WAS. 


mechanical mouth, from which issues 
a current of compressed air whose 
pressure is varied to produce increase 
or diminution in tone. The timbre is 
extraordinarily penetrating and bril- 
liant, being compared by Professor 
Garner to the highest register of the 
Burmese Cockatoo. Mr. J osef Hol- i 
BROOKE, the composer of The Children 
of Don, has written several character- 
istic pieces for the Phono- Sou-Siffleur, 
the Arpa Judaioa and the tenor Trom- 
balloon, with a haseo ostinato for the 
Contra-Zoedone. These may be heard 
any day at the show-rooms of Messrs. 
Schuyler and Pepys between the hours 
of 3 and 4 p.m., subject to the interven- 
tion of the police. 

Lastly we have to chronicle the 
appearance of what is perhaps the 


most momentous of all these additions 
to the automatic orchestra of to-day. 
This is the Phonoblitz Sax-Brontp- 
blasthorn, which has been patented by 
Messrs. Godfrey Daniel, the famous 
blastfurnacemen of Leeds. The valves 
are operated by mechanical feet of 
colossal size, and no one of normal 
hearing can listen to a single note at a 
distance of less than two miles without 
serious damage to the tympanum. But 
the instrument may be inspected at j 
any time, and measurements may be ' 
taken of the feet, which are said to 
exceed in size those of the . Qolossus of 
Ehodes. , 

Subject for . a Highland Land- 
scape. — The rugged heights of , Ben 
Tillett proudly dominatirig Lpchipuij. . 
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PAMELA AT THE TELEPHONE. 

I AM no- sure that I am going to 
continue our telephone. If, as seems 
to me to happen with extraordinary 
frequence, Pamela gets pat on to a 
wrong number, she will stand for hours 
misleading the people the other end, 
pretending to take their orders (if they 
think she 's a shop), accepting invita- 
tions to dinner from perfect strangers, 
inventing bulletins from invalids to 
anxious enquirers, or assuring an irate 
householder that the plumber shall be 
round in ten minutes at the latest. 
She has no moral qualms about her 
behaviour. “ You see, Dick,** she said 
to me the other day when I expostulated; 
“to get as much fun out of the tele- 
phone as you possibly can is the only 
way of getting even with the amount 
of aggravation you have to put up with 
from it," And when I said something 
about confusion being worse con- 
founded she asked me not to swear in 
front of her. I was glad, therefore, to 
hear her getting some of her own back 
when I was sitting writing the other 
day while she was on her knees beside 
the telephone at my ell^w. 

“ Oh, are you the riding-school ? ” 
she began. “ I want the riding-school." 

“ My dear girl,** came back a lazy, 
good-natured voice quite audible to me, 
“ how ca7il he the riding-school ? I *m 
in bed. In bed with flu. Beastly pains 
all over me from head to foot. Feel 
a perfect worm. You simply couldn’t 
have rung up anyone who felt less like 
a riding-school. No, don’t apologise. 
I like it. It *s awfully dull being cooped 
up here all day. Do talk to me a 
little. Tell me about yourself. Are you 
only just beginning to ride 7 Are you 
going to pay your Insurance Tax 7 Do 
you like caviare ? I ’ve just had a lot 
sent mo and I hate it. Shall I send 
it on 7 You sound so jolly, I should 
love to. I say, are you dark or fair 7 
I mean, it 's so dull nob knowing." 

A gurgle of delight escaped Pamela. 

“ Ob, with a laugh like thaty of course 
you ’ve got ripping grey eyes, and the 
sort of hair that ‘ escapes ’ from under- 
neath a large shady hat. It curls up 
quite tight in a sea-mist too. I know 
that sort." 

I burst into a loud laugh. It was a 
remarkably good shot. 

I say, what on earth ’s that ? That 
noise, I mean." 

“Oh, that," said Pamela — “that’s 
my husband laughing. He ’s sitting 
next to me and is rather enjoying you." 

“Yourhusb Oh, I say. You 

might have told me before." 

“ Why ? It ’s so nice our both know- 
ing you. I almost feel I could ask you 
to dinner now." 

“ I wish you would. I ’d come like 
a shot. Well, if you must go, good-bye. 

I hope you ’ll mistake me for the riding- 
school again soon. Au revoir” 

“ I wish you hadn’t laughed so soon, 
Dick," she said, as she rather regret- 
fully put the receiver back. “ He might 
have gone on much longer, and it was 
being rather fun." 

A&ut a W’eek later we were dining 
with Pamela’s godmother, Lady Sophie 
Lamb. As Lady Sophie’s one form of 
conversation is a tirade against the 
manners of the present generation and 
the inventions of the last fifty years, 

I didn’t feel very happy when young 
Campbell asked her if she was on the 
telephone. 

“ Certainly not ! " said Lady Sophie 
severely. “ I have never been able to 
see the attraction of paying £6 10s. a 
year to be at the mercy of anyone with 
2fZ. in his pocket. Life under modern 
conditions is complex enough without 
that.” 

“ What a funny way of looking at it, 
Aunt Sophie," broke in Pamela on the 
other side. “ You miss no end of fun. 
For instance, the other day I got on to 
the wrong person by mistake. Y'ou 
see, you can say anything in those 
circumstances. They’ll never know 
who you are. I remember I asked 
him to dinner. Or did he invite him- 
self? I forget. Aren’t you going to 
have any caviare, Captain Campbell? 
How nice of you! Then I can take 
your bit as well as my own, I adore 
it. By-the-by, my telephone man 
offered to send me some. I wish I 
knew him.” 

Something had suddenly happened 
to Campbell. He was a bright scarlet, 
and was staring open-mouthed at 
Pamela. He is a shy young man, and 
I probably shouldn’t have thought 
much of it but that he was looking in 
such a very odd way at her hair. 

Afterwards he confided in me, and I 
have promised not to enlighten Pamela. 

“You see, I’m not a bit like that 
reall}^ Molyneux," he said, “b — but 
through the telephone . . when you’re 
bored to tears , . . and, of course, I 
never thought I should meet her." 

As I said before, I shall not tell 
Pamela. 

But it would be nice if he rang her 
up one day and continued the conver- 
sation. I think I shall suggest it to 
him. 

“Lady and baby would like change with 
bright people for a few weeks." 

in “ TJie Lady,'' 

Bahy {in disgust). “Call themselves 
bright people— and that’s the fifth one 
that 's shown me his watch this morn- 
ing 1 ’’ {Decides to advertise again.) 

DESPERATE MEASURES. 

{A Song of the Heat) 

'Tis not enough that I be laid 

Under the lime-trees’ scented shade ; 

’Tis not enough, 0 Muse, 

That from these hands the heavenly lyre 
Must fall, because its strings are fire, * 
’Tis not enough ; I still perspire, 

I positively ooze. 

’Tis not enough that slaves should fan 
My temples, or that Mary Ann 

Should fetch me fizzy bowls ; 

’Tis not enough that I be dressed 

In some salubrious kind of vest. 

(John Binks’s [ad.] is much the best, 
It’s chiefly made of holes.) 

'Tis not enough ; nay, let me leap 

In fancy to some snow-topped steep 

Or 'plunge beneath the wave 

To grottoes where the mermaids sport, 
To Amphitrite’s vitreous court, 

Where undressed crabs may still resort 
And oysters need not shave. 

Let me reflect on Northern nights, 

On polar-bears and stalactites, 

And on the charnel vault ; 

On the cool pluck that nerves the 
frames 

Of chaps that win the Olympic games 
(They keep the most peculiar names, 

But that is not their fault). 

Let me perpend on snakes and frogs, 
And winter-pastime catalogues, 

And frosty days of Yule : 

On hurricanes of snow and sleet, 

And persons in Throgmorton Street 
(Confound them) in this frightful heat 
Making their thousands cool. 

These be my thoughts, and, if there still 
Falls from my brow the unwelcome rill, 
Let every lady fair, 

Whose face I keep remembered, 

Up to my leaf-hung haunt be led, 

And cut me absolutely dead 

With her most Arctic stare. 

Bvoe. 

The Talking Force. 

“A crowd numbering several hundreds as- 
sembled between half-past eight and nine in 
Trafalgar-square, but owing to the regulations 
governing public meetings there, speeches were 
not allowed to be delivered by the police on 
duty." — Daily Telegraph. 

However the “Pass along, please" and 
the “Now then, move along there" 
would be . slight indications of the de- 
lightful oratorical feast to come when 
they were off duty. 

“Aunts in the house are a serious nuisance, 
and are not easily expelled once they have 
established a kingdom. Perhaps a chemist in 
your tovm could help you." — Peoples Friend. 
Better than a chemist, who is always 
a dangerous ally, is a butter-slide on 
the top stair. 
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GUARDS OF HONOUR. 

At MAifY FASHIOls’ABLE ^VEDDI^'GS OF LATE QUITE A FEATTrEE HAS BEEN THE GUAEB OF HONOUr, EITEEE NATAL, 2JILITAEY 
TEERITOEIAL, FIRE BRIGADE OR SCOUT. THE IDEA IS EXTENDING. 






At the WEDDING OF Mr. Granville Paste, one of tub 

LARGEST ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS IN OlERKENWELL, TO MiSS 

Daisy Cheers, the guard of honour was composed of 
SANDWICHMEN, who formed an appropriate AJ’vCH, with 
THEIR boards, OVER THE HAPPY PAIR. 


When Mr. Sam Dark, Master Sweep of Hammersmith, w^as 

MARRIED to MISS DOROTHEA WHITE LAST SATURDAY THE GUARD 
OF HONOUR WA.? COMPOSED OF MEMBERS OF THE SABLE FRATERNITY, 
WHOSE BRUSHES MADE A TASTEFUL ARCH UNDER WHICH THE 
HAPPY PAIR LEFT THE CHURCH. 


B 1^ y 







A MUCH-ATTENDED WEDDING WAS CELEBRATED WEEK 

WHEN Mr. George Nutlet was married to Miss Trioksie 
Palmer, daughter of the celebrated conjurer, Professor 
Albert Palmer. The Conjurers* and Jugglers Union sent 
A GUARD of honour, AND THE BRIDE’S FATHER STREWED 
FLOWERS FROM A BORROWED ELAT BEFORE THE HAPPY PAIR. 






The EFFECT OF A VERY PRETTY WEDDING AT SALTWORTHY 

Harbour was somewhat marred the other day when the 

GUARD OF HONOUR, COMPOSED OF FISHERMEN, HAD THEIR ATTEN- 
TION DISTRACTED BY THE ARRIVAL OF FISH IN THE BAY AT 
THE CRITICAL MOMENT, AND ALLOWED THE AROH OF FISHINQ- 
NET TO FALL ON THE HEADS OF THE HAPPY PAIR. 
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MPIWnRV ^^5’' rains quickly play -will be stopped and, the hour 

MtiyiUnY. being late, I shall not have to go in. The leaden minutes 

“Life," says an ancient philosopher whose words I pass and so do the promising clouds. There is a shout, 

remember while I have forgotten his name— “life is not The ninth wicket is down and my dreadful turn has come, 

easily to I>e conceived without memory, for if we recalled The Captain says, “If you and Eimington can stay in for 
not past events, building up and buttressing our years with ten minutes we shall draw the game. Play as carefully as 
wisdom drawn from a former unwisdom, how should it you can and take no chances.” I go to the wickets with 
profit us to proceed on our way to the , undiscovered an affected jauntiness. I take middle. I look round to see 
country whither we tend encompassed by the natural how the field is placed. I take my position and the 
pitfalls of the ground and ambushed about by the designs bowler begins his diabolical run. He delivers the ball. I 
of our foes? Nay,” he adds, “in that second and better see it spinning inexorably at me. Thank heaven, it is not 
life to which we hope m humility to attain, there must be quite straight. It is to the off. It hits my bat snicks 
memory of the first and worse and of a man’s deeds itself awav into the slips, and we run one. There the 
therein, else the good and the bad would be mixed in one curtain drops again, and I cannot even remember with 
general stream of self-effacing oblivion.” certainty whether we managed to play out time and draw 

These are impressive words, and they place memory in the game. I think we did. Why should my memory I 

a high position, let when I consider my own memoiy- wonder, insist on presenting this scene ? There was no 

and note what a feeble thing of shreds and patches it is, pleasure in it. Such, however, are the futilities of a 
and how small are the treasures it yields to a careful ex- memory which is not much worse than the memories of 
I plorer, I begin to doubt. How few and how insignificant other people. 

for the most part are the things I remember; how innumer- ^ 


— VI... V viMw j x,iv^yv ixitiuixioi” — ' ■■ 

able and how important are the things that time and 
negligence have wiped out and made as though they had TRES SEC. 

iff ’.q ^ *1'® question. What was I Blush not, my Thomas, though it is a hoary— 

dom^ the day tefore yesterday? I give you my sacred Stalwart yet hoary— yarn that you have told 

word of honour that I cannot for the life of me tell you. At . Believe me, I delight in what k old 

this moment, barely forty-eiglit hours afterwards, every'- Tell me, I beg, the really old old storv 
filif ® “1 completely as if it had happened Such as the summer-sleepy clubmen weave • 

a thousand years ago And yet there are men (and women I bathe youi- raconteur who makes believe ’ 

t^, for the matter of that) who oin go into the witness- That he has got a new, quite new one up his sleeve 

box in court and give a detailed account of what they did ® ^ ^ ^ ® sleeve. 

hnd said and what other women did and said five yeai-s Why not judge jests like vintages like cbin-i 9 
back Is It genius oris it merely invention-4ich (Thomas, on your bXlf I attwW 

f ^ l/dhearyoSLyfsedSl^at^r^^ 

CttoSi'? “Id'b “ S'"! “S'-*” “ 

man~and all our cross-examining counsel are gentlemen— - o 

h... doi.,.. 3.30 ... .. Th„„di.y ,t « L"?™ 


_ If I scan what, for want of a better word, I may call the 
vista of my earliest years, I can perceive only the most 

tnyial tbin^R. Ti’nr inefonAo T 00.0. A awvaIT r ..T 


trivial things. Fo; Tsmall pS boyS TaWi. “P^erds herding kids, 

a 1^ rose in his hand tottering along a garden paOn He ^ ^ convulsed Maenads and Bassarids ? 

falls down Tcifib : -i* 1 ( __ . . 


GMy we’d 3uaff the wine that cheered Catullus. 
Waclly go m for classical antiques ; 

ShaU we then feel disgust when someone wreaks 
°?^^s-when. Thomas, you can cull us 
fruitage of wit which charmed the Abbassids, 

Quips of Sicilian shepherds herding kids 

Teif.b 'DpblA'h J TV/r. 1 * - 


/aUa ji ^ *1.1 a ^aruen pain, j-ie 

falte down with p imposing crash and is immediately 

?w®K 1 myself was that boy, and yet, if 

that so, it IS obvious that I never could have seen 
myself in fact as I see myself in my memorv, which 
reprints me quite plainly as a person outside myself 

I t«“ble and Lgin 


N<^ no! For me, I own I long to hear a 
EeaUy indubitably ancient jest 
Tickle me now with one of Noah’s best, 
Suitably turned to fit the place and era 
Take heart of grace, my Thomas, try again • 
Eepeat some jape about our English rain 


to cry. Again-~but this must bV some years afterwafdq p 

—I behold myself sitting on a chair in the gardener’s ° London-Ohatham train. 

W 5 a. hvlVs-eye presentid to me — 

^ ft P u ^ sai'i something to her, „ More Indian XTna-est. 

t “® “ s little radical.” I under- T^^^om a letter in a Madras paper 

7 “ ,®'.CO“P^™®°^sry allusion to my hi<»h ,. .“Sir,— It is my longfelfc desideratum nav rather t- 

capacities for mischief and wick^ness. Yet I cannot ® *0 'worthy and ^delv cironkted ^^ity^^ 

secured it by cajolery was to her the essence of radicahsm. ^ deteriomtln of mwy^to accidents 




WKm 







TJie One with the Kews (conchiding aiof III and Bpicy revekU ions), “They weue last heakl oe ix ihew xOIik, swAGGERiKa about 
IN MOTOR-CARS, AND SHE— WITH THE TWO KIDDIES— POOR THING, IS RUNNING A PICTURE POST-CARD SHOP IN V\ ORTHING. 

ZiUle Boij (nrhose preseiice has been totally forgotten). “Kow tell us another story.” 


A HOUSE IN A WOOD. 

So 'tis your will to have a cell, 

My Betsey, of your own and dwell 
Here where the sun for ever shines 
That glances off the holly spines — 

A clearing where the trunks are few, 
Here shall be built a house for you, 
The little walls of beechen stakes 
Wattled with twigs from hazel brakes, 
i Tiled with white oak-chips that lie round 
The fallen giants on the ground ; 

Under your little feet shall be 
A ground- work of wild strawberry 
With gadding stem, a pleasant w^ort 
Alike for carpet and dessert. 

Here, Betsey, in the lucid shade 
Come, let us twine a green stockade 
With slender saplings all about. 

And a small window to look out, 

So that you may be “Not at Home ” 

If any mortal callers come. 

Then shall arrive to make you mirth 
The four wise peoples of the earth : 
The thrifty ants who run around 
To fill their store-rooms underground; 
The rabbit-folk, a feeble race, 

From out their rocky sleeping-place ; 
the grasshoppers who have no king, 
Yet come in companies to sing ; 

The lizard slim who shyly stands 
Swaying upon his slender hands — 


I ’ll give them all your new address. 

For me, my little anchoress, 

I ’ll never stir the bracken by 
Your house ; the brown wood butterfly, 
Passing you like the sunshine’s fleck 
That gilds the nape of your warm neck. 
Shall still report me how you do 
And bring me all the news of you. 

And tell me (where I sit alone) 

How gay you are, and how you ’re grown 
A fox-glove’s span in the soft w^eather, 

< 55 - *'«■ 

No? Then we’E wander home to- 
gether. 

THE SLEUTH. 

Of the romance of life behind the 
scenes in London few men could tell 
so thrilling a story as that of Detective- 
' Inspector Baggem, who yesterday cele- 
brated his silver jubilee of active ser- 
vice. While Inspector Baggem has 
often been taken for the custodian of a 
picture-palace in mufti, nobody ever 
suspected this quiet unassuming man 
(six feet three) of being one of the most 
alert and energetic of our detectives. 

The Inspector has a number of good 
stories to tell of his varied experiences. 
“ Yes, I have been in some tight 
corners,”' he admitted modestly. “ For 


instance, when I arrested the Mulligan 
gang single-handed in ’94, the other 
hand got a nasty bruise on it. Yes, 
thanks, it ’s better now. Mulligan was 
one of the most inconsiderate criminals 
I have ever had to deal with.” 

The part the Inspector played in the 
Fairyland Street affair will not readily 
be remembered. Disguised as a police- 
man he came suddenly upon the un- 
suspecting pick-pockets, the arrest of 
whom was but the work of a moment. 

Then who does not forget the 
notorious forger, Checknib ? Inspector 
Baggem ’s share in tracking down this 
consummate rogue makes a storjr too 
long to tell in detail here ; suffice it to 
say, however, that the indefatigable 
detective, after a long and interesting 
tour through France, Spain and Mor- 
occo, arrived at Rio de Janeiro, and, 
not finding his man there, went on to 
New Zealand, Japan, Ceylon, and so 
returned to old England once more, 
where he had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing that Checknib had just been found 
in a Pimlico attic, where he had lain for 
months suffering from writer’s cramp. 
“ I shall never forget that journey,” said 
the Inspector impressively. “ Checknib 
got three months, and well he deserved 
it ! ” 
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Th* ox thb E.r.L's Couut on xn. -Flo^vxb ox Englakb’s Kobiuxx 

AND Chivalry. 

w ^"0- II- 

W* ARB INFORMED IHAX A CERXAIN AMOUNT OF ,o „ 

OK* HUNDRED MILES OF GROSTONOR SouaTow^nc to a wl, 

Badheloes* Club having j^piossed peZlectton 

mkdx*val a fashion. peedilection eou a fair resident in too 


I “THE DAILY SNAIL’S” WHIST 
PEIZES. 

As a profest against the cult of 
T^telleotualpaatimes.2%eDaj7y Snail 
8wrM this tournament with the idea 
w diSMvering hidden talent and en- 
®<^jaging wHst drives generally. 

HmiD' fftiT \ ii . ! 


mteresfemg and apprecsiative messages 


received from the secretaries of the 
local clubs who are participating in 
this great patriotic movement. 

Trumpington Parva (Cambridge ). 

—•Fifty-two cards issued. Members 
wildly excited. Their families follow- 
ing suit. 

I Chowbent (Lancs.). — About 100 
entries. The tournament is going 
strong and all the shops are closing 


Stratton Steawless (Norfolk). — 
Play greatly improved. No revokes 
yesterday. Several members driving 
very finely. 

Balltbunnion (North Kerry). — A 
large number of entries. Members sby 
at first but rapidly growing enthusiastic. 
Local Pilgrims' Progressive Whist Club 
holding aloof, but hope to secure them. 
Biot A^ct read this morning. 

^ Dulditch (Lines.). — Members get- 
ting keener every day. Supply of 
packs exhausted ; insurance cards being 
freely used. 

Slopton-undee-Slime (Dorset). — 
Great interest displayed on all bands. 
Local Choral Society practising Aces 
aiid Galatea, 

Slagton (Staffs.). — Please accept our 
best thanks for privilege of playing in 
your competition. Protest of Portland 
Club unanimously condemned by all 
our members. 

Mug GLEEORD-iN-THE -M arsh. — Great 
enthusiasm prevails. Books most in 
demand : Arnold Bennett’s The Card 
and the works of Owen Wister. 

Kirby Muxloe (Leicestershire).— At 
a public meeting convened by the 
mayor it was unanimously resolved to 
confer the freedom of the village on 
the proprietor of The Daily Snail for 
bis enterprise and generosity, 

^ Mifpham- ON -THE -Bilge. — Eesolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the 
Borough Council to subscribe for one 
copy of The Daily Snail for the staff 
of the local Almack’s. 


From The Daily Mail serial by 
CoRALiE Stanton and Heath Hosken : 

“He was very fond of her; lie thought of 
marrying her more than once.” 

We believed at first that this was evi- 
dence of one of those struggles which 
must take place between collaborators 
as to who should have the credit. We 
imagined some such dialogue as this : 

Heath {suddenly inspired). He must 
marry her ! 

Goralie {unmoved). Of course. 

Heath {astonished). But you Ve said 
nothing to me about it. You ought to 
have mentioned it. 

Goralie, I forgot. Anyhow, it ’s my 
idea. 

Heath, No — spoke first. 

Goralie, I refuse to give it up. 

Heath, Very well, we must both 
have it. He must marry her twice. 

I But we were quite wrong. The real 
reason appears a little lower down the 
column : 

She looked like a thousand elderly women 
he saw in the streets, walking along wearily, 
shopping, or going to and from their work.” 

Naturally one wedding wouldn’t be 
enough. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted prom the Diaiiv of Toby, M.P. 



House of Coiivinons, Monday^ July 15, 
— “ Sir,” said Mr. Tim Healy, mopping 
his massive brow with a bandana from 
whose variegated hue no colour seemed 
absent save a streak of orange, “has 
this House become a huckster's shop ? ” 

If it were, business was evidently 
slack. At one moment four Members 
represented full muster of Ministerial- 
ists, whilst nine Unionists testified to 
burning desire, implacable resolve, to 
go thoroughly into the Budget scheme 
before House on the crucial stage of 
second reading. Last week Peemies, 
sketching programme of Session, pre- 
sented pleasing plan of adjournment 
for summer holiday on the 2nd or 3rd 
of August. Leader of Opposition, 
pursuing his constitutional business, 
which is to oppose, sat aghast at so 
shameless a proposition. True, the big 
legislative measures of Session were 
postponed till resumption of sittings in 
October. With immaterial exceptions 
the next three weeks were to be given 
up entirely to consideration of Financial 
Business. 

That not enough, A supine, reckless^ 
Government, careless of best interests 


“As Prince Artlinr [inset] used to do." 
(The Chancellor of the Excheqx^er.) 

of State, anxious only to loll about in 
holiday array, might contemplate such 
arrangement. A patriotic Opposition, 
lofty in aim, unflagging in devotion to 



“Has this House become a huckster’s shop?’' 
(Mr. Tim Healy.) 


public business, would not pander to 
such principles. They must have full 
time to discuss the Budget and Supply, 
the latter opening up wide questions 
of administration of great spending 
departments. 

“Very well,” said the Premier 
blandly, “ if the Right Hon. gentleman 
think it desirable the sitting may be 
extended into week following 3rd of 
August.” 

Innocent remark cast gloom over 
Benches opposite. All very well to 
pose as Codlin the faithful friend of 
the country, his virtues shining by 
contrast with gloom of shortcomings 
of the shameless Short. But when it ' 
comes to carrying over the Session into 
another week in August things take on 
fresh aspect. Nothing more heard of 
forcing Government's hand. Premier, 
always ready to oblige, helped to smooth 
situation by allotting two days for dis- 
cussion of Second Reading of Budget, 
instead of the one originally proposed. 

And here we are, numbering at 
various periods from thirteen strong 
to maximum, rarely attained, of a 
hundred. 
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What Tim Healy and his rainbow' 
bandana did in this galley not at first , 
dear. Secret out later. In disposing ' 
of his realised surplus Chancellor of 
Exchequer allotted half-a-miilion to ‘ 
providing loan on easy terms for pro- ! 
motion of railways in East Africa, i 
That touched Tim, bringing back for a 1 
moment something of the truculence j 
that endeared him to Parliaments dead 
and gone. Hereanent flashed forth his 
enquiry about the huckster’s shop. 

** Does the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer,*’ he inquired, sternly regard- 
ing Lloyd George— elate with success 
following prolonged effort to get his 
feet on the edge of the Table whilst 
leaning back on the Treasury Bench, 
as Prince Arthur used to do wdiilst 
Leader of House — “ suppose that, if he 
had included this proposal in his 
Budget, a howl of protest would not 
have gone up from Irish Members 
against giving this money out of taxes 
raised upon their tobacco and wrhiskey ‘? 
Tame cats as some of them have be- 
come ” (this with glance over his 
shoulder at empty benches reserved 
for John Redmond’s mute supporters), 
“ there would have been angry protest.” 

Bttsimss done, — Second Reading of 
Budget Bill moved. 

Tuesday . — Many popular aphorisms 
cluster round the word Peace, But 
none excels the phrase dropped from 
lips of Harold Baker when, appearing 
at Table for first time in capacity of 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
he defended Teiritorial Force against 
captious critics. 

“One thing the Territorials want 
more than anything else,” he said, “is 
Peace.” * 

There you have the whole situation 
crystallised in a phrase. Here is our 
citizen soldier, to whom preservation of 
Empire is to be committed in time of 
extremest peril, patriotically giving up 
his leisure to training calculated to 
prepare him for his task. Whether 
under the , scorching summer sun or 
chilled by the breath of winter he, at 
some slight cost to a grateful nation, 
prepares himself for the ordeal of War. 
And ail he wants to complete and 
crown a noble career is Peace ! 

Baker partly spoiled effect of this 
memorable saying by weakly explaining 
tiiat what he meant was not peace from 
the invader, but from hostile critics 
thrusting with pen or tongue. But 
House knows when it has got hold of a 
good thing, and stuck to the Financial 
Secretary’s declaration in the simple 
sense it bore when spoken. 

Arthur Lee damped hilarity by 
view of future of Territorial 
All very well for them to seek 
peace and ensue it. It would be wise 


for the Government and the nation to 
take count of possibility of war. As, 
speaking at Kennington Theatre the 
other day, Lloyd George (boiTOwing 
unconciously, Sark says, the imagery 
of one of John Bright’s most famous 
perorations) beheld a vision of gloom 
passing away from the working man’s 
liome, “ the rays of God’s sun piercing 
the narrowest window,” so (in his 
mind’s eye, Horatio) Arthur Lee be- 
held vision of a body of invaders, 
seventy thousand strong, marching 
upon the Territorials left on guard at 
home, and “ going through them like a 
knife through butter.” 

Seely ridiculed this pessimistic 
view. Its enunciation left Committee 
more than ever desirous of realisation 



The Official Manner, 

(Col, Seely.) ‘ 

of Harold Baker’s summing up of 
the one thing needful for the happiness 
and prosperity of the Territorial Force 
— Peace. 

Business done . — In Committee of 
Supply vote of £2,780,000 for training 
and other expenses of Territorial Force 
agreed to after interesting debate. 

Thursdojij . — This time five years ago 
we still had with us one of those born 
and trained soldiers with whom Ireland 
enriches the Empire. He was known 
in the Army List as Sir John Ardagh, 
Major-General of Royal Engineers. 
Among his friends, a wide and varied 
circle, he was always called “ Military 
Ardour.” The man who, had his care- 
fully gleaned reports of resources of the 
Boers on eve of war in South Africa 
been listened to, would have saved the 
country from grave peril, is in his grave. 
His nom de guerre is revived in House 
of Commons in connection with Mem- 
ber for Ludlow. 


War Estimates being to the fore this 
week, Military Ardour Hunt been 
much in evidence. His latest idea is 
set forth in question addressed to War 
Secretary. Recalling fact that First 
Lord of the Admiralty arranged and 
carried out inspection by Members of 
Parliament of our ships of war in 
fighting trim, he proposes that Members 
shall now have opportunity of seeing 
ten battalions of regular infantry, ten 
battalions of the special reserve, and ten 
of the Territorial force (it sounds like 
instructions for confecting a cocktail), 
all to be chosen by lot, the men to carry 
a full field-service equipment of 59|lbs. 
in weight, march ten miles and then 
go through tactical exercises. Does 
not mention the detail, but it is under- 
stood that if his pleasing suggestion 
be accepted he is prepared personally 
to take command of the force. 

With that chilly demeanour which 
is so speedily acquired in office Seely 
curtly answered, “ The suggestion will 
be borne in mind.” But, as Prince 
Arthur learned at an awkward period 
of his leadership of the Opposition, 
Military Ardour Hunt is not the 
kind of man to be safely snubbed. 
Having been at some pains to draw up 
his plan of campaign he means us to 
hear more of it. 

Business done , — Members returning 
from Garden Party at Windsor, 
Speaker took Chair at seven o’clock. 
Debate resumed on Second Reading of 
Finance Bill, On division majority 
run down to 48. “ This,” said Sark to 
the Master op Elibank, who, mourn- 
ing for his absent men, refused to be 
comforted, “comes of your going a- 
garden-partying.” 

“Ten military men, with rifles, Lave gone 
after Mr. Kuk Chnng-sati, a member of the 
Advisory Council, with the intention of de- 
nouncing him for Lis recommending Mr. Wang 
Ohih-chang to he Governor-General of Chihli 
province .*’ — South China Morning Post, 

No doubt Mr. Chung- sau will justify 
his recommendation with a shot-gun. 

“Mr. Gutzon Borglum, the American sculp- 
tor, says in a newspaper article, ‘When I -get 
an order for a statue of a dead man, I ask liis 
people for a suit of his clothes — not a new suit, 
but an old one, the oldest that may be found. * ” 
New Yorh^ Outlook, 

English sculptors charge more than this. 

Record Flight by Lord Kitchener. 

“Lord Kitchener arrived at Dover this after- 
noon and left by motor car for Broom Park, 
Canterbury.”— Sta^ndanl,^' Friday, 
July 12, Special Edition, ^ 

“Rome, Fiiday. 

Lord Kitchener lias arrived here, and will stay 
a few days.— Dalziel.”— Standard^ 
Friday, July 12, Special Edition, 

From Canterbury to Rome in no time I 
It sounds more like a spiritual than a 
bodily translation. 





The Vicar's Sooi [loho was greatly mtercstcd in the lislio^'s visit yesterday^ and has leen solemnly insjKciing lady's anhles). On, I s^pose 
YOXJ’kE the 'VVIEE OF THE BISHOP?’* 


BRITISH PLAGE PARS. 

Rockville. 

One of the curious problems v^hieh 
confronts the delighted visitor to 
Rockville is where do all the fair 
motorists, who are to be met with at 
every turn in their pretty gossamer 
veils, keep their cars? Somewhere in 
the back of the town there must be 
garages of gigantic capacity. Mean- 
while, rather than tire his brain with 
this question, he will be wise to plunge 
into the giddy vortex of this popular 
Mecca of holiday makers. The sea is 
so warm and still that most of the 
visitors have become (like seals) abso- 
lutely ambidexterous and are as much 
in the water as out. The place was 
never fuller. 

The Belle Vue, a true palace of 
comfort. Prices moderate. , 

The Grand. Unrivalled service. 

Hotel Pavilion. Write for pro- 
spectus. 

Prawningham:. 

The sea has never been wetter than 
during this glorious summer. Beneath 


the radiant sky it presents a spectacle 
of the richest azure, and is useful as 
well as ornamental, for it not only 
buoys up pleasure craft on its bosom 
and refreshes the limbs of bathers, but 
it provides in its shimmering depths 
choice fish for the nourishment of 
visitors fortunate enough to have hit 
upon this little paradise for their 
annual recess. 

H6tel M^itropolb. Everything 
perfect. 

Hotel Superb. A home from homo. 

Easton-super-Maee. 

This favourite seaside resort has 
literally relinquished itself to the joys 
of summer heat. Mr. Ollerboy, who is 
not only the principal caterer but the 
mayor of the borough, after years of 
sartorial precision has given way, and 
may be seen every afternoon on the 
sands wearing a Union Jack cummer- 
bund, a frock coat, straw hat and white 
sand shoes, as he superintends the vast 
city of tents which is due to his 
thoughtful enterprise. Without Mr. 
Ollerboy, Easton would not be what it 


is; with him it is wonderful. Never 
was the town so crowded. 

Hotel Mon Plaisir. Under en- 
tirely new management. 

The Grand. High cuisine. 

Rumborough. 

The day delights of Rumborough — 
the promenade, the bathing, the pier- 
music, golf and boating — are so well 
known that it is idle to speak of them 
again, but a word should be said of 
some of the treats which the enterpris- 
ing corporation has brought together 
for the delectation of the visitors after 
dark. At the Riviera Palace are to be 
found those delightful humourists, the 
Japes, whose imitations of London per- 
formers whom no one at Rumborough 
has ever seen cause convulsions of joy. 

Sea View Hotel. First-class in 
every way. 

Royal Marine. Far the best hotel in 
the town. 

'‘Very few dinneis have been on the tapis.” 
’ ' Gentlewoman. 

Personally we never take our dinner 
on the floor. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Hindle Wakes.” 

Hindle is a place in Lancashire; 
but as for the rest of the title, I never 
even made out whether “Wakes” was 
a noun or a verb. This was my only 
real difficulty in a play of singular 
directness and clarity. As a study in 
dialect and brogue it beai’s a superficial 
resemblance to the popular Haymarket 
comedy ; but, as a drama of conflicting 
wills and emotions, it is worth ten of 
Buntyt because it deals with one of the 
universal problems of life and not sim- 
ply with the particular idiosyncrasies 
of local freaks. 

Briefly the story tells how one Alan 
Jeffcote, son of a wealthy self-made 
cotton-spinner, and engaged to Beatrice 
Farrar, daughter of another Lancashire 
parvenu (knighted), goes off for a week- 
end with Fanny Hawthorn, a mill-hand 
in his father’s works. The truth comes 
out through a tragic breakdown in the 
girl’s alibi, and Jeff cote p^re is informed 
of the facts. For two reasons — (1) 
because he himself, though Lancastrian, 
wears the white rose of a blameless life 
and is a stickler for moral obligations, 
^2) because the girl’s father, though now 
in an inferior social position, has been 
his friend from the days of early ob- 
scurity—he insists, in spite of high 
parental ambitions, that his son shall 
marry Fanny ; otherwise he will cut him 
off. But Alan is a spoilt youth, and, 
since his heart, as distinguished from 
his body, remains true to his betrothed, 
he declines this arrangement. Beatrice, 
however, though ready to forgive his 
infidelity, wdll not consent to let the 
other girl be sacrificed, and throws 
him over. Under the general pressure 
Akn gives way, and in full conclave 
of all the families concerned it is an- 
nounced that he is prepared to “make an 
honest woman ” of Fanny, But Fanny, 
the only person not yet consulted, 
makes it quite clear that she is not 
prepared to make an honest man of 
Alan, Left alone with him in order to 
worry things out, she assures him with 
perfect candour that their week-end 
jaunt was a mere matter of amusement 
on her part, as on his, and that she had 
never cherished any arrUre pensie as to 
the issue of it. He is not the man she 
would choose for a husband and sbe 
absolutely declines to contemplate such 
a solution. To the consternation of 
the relatives — always excepting Sir 
Timothy Farrar who has week-ends 
of his own, and Alan^s mother w^hose 
moral scruples stop short of the ruining 
of her son’s career by a misalliance, he 
^s left suspended in air. But I gathered 
that he counted on Beatrice to cut him 
down. 


It should be noted, as simplifying 
the author’s task, that the one element 
which is the imrincible difficulty in 
breaches of the moral code as between 
the two sexes is here ignored altogether. 
If this deliberate omission escaped the 
audience, they might well, in face of 
Fanny* s own indifference, conclude 
that some of the tragedies of life are 
tragedies only because our social system 
chooses to make them such. 

Mr. Stanley Houghton must be 
complimented on dialogue of extra- 
ordinary freshness and efficiency. From 
the very opening, where the right 



THE CAIS'DLE LECTURE; 

OR, A Straight Talk with a Prodigal. 

Jfffeote, sen Mr. Herbert Lomas. 

Jffiote, jun Mr. J. V. Bryant. 

atmosphere is suggested in a few lines 
and the situation at once becomes 
arresting, down to the novelty of the 
unconventional conclusion, every word 
tells; every word, even in apparent 
digressions, is a contribution either to 
the scheme or to the revelation of 
character. The humour which so 
lavishly relieves the tension of things 
is never wanton, never destructive of 
the^ serious interest. Between the 
various types, all really of much the same 
class, though money has made a differ- 
ence, the nicest distinctions are drawn 
both in character and manner. Com- 
pare, for instance, the dour and de- 
termined mother of Faiiny with the 
comparatively soft and refined mother 
of Alan — each full of maternal solici- 
tude for her child’s career, but mani- 
fested how differently. 

The acting of Miss Horniman’s 
Company was most refreshingly human. 
They never troubled about stage tra- 
ditions, but simply consulted the book 


of nature. They were not constantly 
shifting their seat or their stance for 
fear of boring an audience eager for 
“action,” Everybody spoke with the 
confidence of people who can afford to 
keep still and restful because they know 
that what they have to say is worth 
listening to, Nat Jeffcote, as he stands 
robed in a long dressing-gown ai 
holding a tilted candlestick while he 
lectures his errant son, is an absurd 
figure ; but that did not trouble’ Mr. 
Herbert Lomas at all, any more than ilj 
would have troubled Nat Jeffcote in actual 
life. The only person whose manner was 
at all conventional and restless was 
Mr. J. V. Bryant in the part -of Alan ; 
but it was a shifty part, and it Is always 
difficult to show perfect aplomb when 
you never know from one minute to 
another what woman you are going to 
marry. Anyhow, he had the hardest 
task of them all, for his parents’ ambi- 
tions had lifted him above their own 
level and turned him out a relatively 
commonplace figure,Tacl0ng->:in the less 
familiar qualities which gave a piquancy 
to the other characters. 

Mr. Lomas as Nat Jeffcote was always 
rather throaty and at times indistinct. 
But I didn’t like to shout “What?” 
from my stall, because I shrank' from 
his masterful way of replying “ You 
'card what I said” — a common re- 
partee with him, and one that I shall 
try on some inattentive friends of my 
own. Miss England, who played Mrs, 
Jeffcote, seemed to show a little too 
much refinement for a woman who 
dropped her h’s so freely. It took from 
such lapses half their natural charm. 

I hope I make plain by the mention 
of these trivial blemishes how hard it 
is to find any fault with this most re- 
markable performan ce. My only regret 
was that I did not see more of Miss Ada 
King as Mrs, Haivthorn, and of Miss 
Edyth Goodall as Fajiny, If this 
was “ Fanny’s first play ” on a regular 
London stage, I am safe enough in pre- 
dicting great things for her. It was a 
part that might have been made for 
Miss Lena Ashwell, but she could 
hardly have bettered Miss Goodall’s 
playing of it. 

I find, by the way, that I have, after 
all, a grave complaint to make. The 
first night fell during the heat wave, and 
I think the author would have better 
consulted the feelings of his audience j 
if he had not allowed quite so much | 
liquid refreshment to be taken on the ' 
stage, I, for one, could hardly bear 
the sight of it. 

Later, — I am credibly informed that i 
the word “Wakes” in the title means ^ 
a sort of beano; but, unlike the Irish i 
kind, it doesn’t need to have a funeral ' 
just in front of it. 0. S. 
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Eunorous Writer {dried up, to flippant friend), ‘‘Joking apart, old man, can*t yo? think of something amgsing?* 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

(By Mr. F%mcli's Staff of L carried Clerks,) 

I DO not know exactly how far I ought to congratulate 
Miss Katharine Tynan upon the achievement of this 
charming story, Bose of the Garden (Constable), because, of 
course, the events of her heroine’s career" and many of her 
thoughts needed no invention. Thus it is possible that to 
those who are already familiar with the Life and Letters 
of Lady Sarah Lennox her tale in novel form may appear 
twice told. That is one of the objections to fact masquer- 
adiug in the guise of fiction, and there are conceivably others 
also, but of the fascination of the result in this instance 
there can be no question. The author has managed a 
delicate and difficult task admirably. Lady Sail, her 
husband, and her lover, are all figures that live. Of the 
three, the last. Lord William Gordon, is (as was inevitable) 
the most elusive. There are some delightful scenes, in the 
earlier chapters especially. Salhfs childish adventure at 
Kensington Palace with the old Kino, and the episode of 
her being courted by young George III., are told with an j 
excellent spirit. Perhaps the author is naturally at her 
best in those passages where she can give her imagination 
play and become the unfettered novelist. It is a book that 
I have greatly enjoyed reading, but one that suggests the 
reflection — “ Exactly how long ago must real persons have 
lived to become fit subjects for a story ? ” One sees the 
limit, but it is undefined. Suppose somebody were to 
write a romance about — for example — Mr. W. E. Glad-^ 
STONE 1 Still, this need not interfere with your appreciation 
oi Bose of the Garden, which is as tactful as it is charming. 


Some novels attract, though the style is 
Unpolished and slipshod the plot, 

While others, though expert, like I. A. E. Wylie’s 
The Daughter of B7'ahma, do not. 

Her topic — the juxtaposition 
Of opposite races and creeds 
In India — offers an author's ambition 
Enough and to spare for its needs. 

Past books she has written have told mo 
She's up in such subjects, yet this 
(Erom Mills, to say nothing of Boon) dees not 
hold me ; 

It drags, and I give it a miss. 

A Diana of Qmhec (Smiith Elder) is partly a very 
pleasant yarn and partly an historical reconstruction, with 
the authentic musty documents from the British Museum 
worked into the fabric of the story. The Quebec is the 
Quebec of 1782, and the hero a certain honest and stolid 
Captain Matheios, Military Secretary to General Haldiman, 
Governor of the Pi'ovince. The time is a time of excursions 
and alarms. America has been lost and Canada has great 
temptation to break away. The forlorn little Post-Captain I 
who figures in the first chapters on short shore-leave and 
conducts an impetuous flirtation with the heroine had not 
yet lost an arm or found a quarter-deck of his own whence to 
dictate history. 

Diana (whose real name is Mary Simpson) is a charming 
lass and adroit intriguer. Poor Mathews, thinking her on 
the wrong side, has an anxious time 'twixt love and duty, 
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complicated by a quite gratuitous loyalty to the light-! 
hearted Nelso:c. As a matter of fact Diana had irrevoc- 
ably settled on her prey even before the little Post-Captain’s 
philandering began. It is plain that the ground has been 
carefully studied by the author, and I take away a very 
clear picture of this early Quebec and the troubled and de- 
pressed bearing of those responsible for her. Perhaps Miss 
McIlwbaith has been too conscientious with her docu- 
ments and had been better advised to give her yarn its 
head and let meticulous accuracy go hang. Yet this may 
be merely the plaint of the indecently ignorant person not 
quite sure just wdien he enters historical ground or when 
he leaves it for the author’s romantic and plausible ex- 
tensions. 

Until I read Mr. H. P. Pbevost Battersby’s Tlie Last 


comments on the behaviour of the Government in placing 
them in their perilous situation. But they were men, one 
must remember, who had never gone deeply into politics, 
and did not realize that the Party might have lost votes at 
the next election had the defence of Magaliland been 
permitted to get into the papers as a War. 

Appropriately with the news of a recent Government 
grant, there reaches me a copy of the new Handbook of 
British East Africa (Praed), compiled by Messrs. H. F. Ward 
and J. W. Milligan. While hardly suggesting this as a 
volume for the general library list, I have no hesitation in 
saying that no one with any interest, vicarious or personal, 
in the Protectorate should fail to secure a copy. The in- 
formation it contains is nothing less than staggering, and 
ranges pleasantly from time-tables to taxidermists. There 





A NEW DEPARTURE. 




HAS atCPBRP THS VISlTOns THE COUNCIL OE THE ABOVE SEASIDE RESORT 


Sesori (Lane), I had always imagined that a particular type 
of muddle-headed mismanagement was confined to the 
theatre. But, if Mr. Batteesby is to be believed —and he 
convmced — some of the British Empire is run on the 
worat musical-comedy lines. When Major Mark Sarrol 
wish^ to four thousand men from the authorities to up- 
hold Great Britain’s honour in Magaliland, he found that 
m OTder to do so it would be necessary for him to “get in 
with the management,’’ in other words, to make love to 
Mrs. Heseltine, ivho would then make love to Cyril MeMon 
a memMr of the Cabinet, who would by these means be 
pereuaded to Icok with an indulgent eye on the maintenance 
of the country s honour. But the major, who had wasted 
his We brawling with Boers and others and was conse- 
quently rather bad at this sort of thmg, failed to play the 
part assigned to him, ^d went back to fight Vgaz Ghanm 
and his twenty thousand followers with the handful of troops 
he already possess^. The result was some wonderfully 
toe fighting, admirably described by the author, and ending, 
through the timdy arrival of a cruiser, in victory. In t^e 
mtepals of beating back attacks, certain members of the 
garriso n permitted a slightly peevish note to creep into their 


is even a conversation manual of Swahili, containing such 
obviously useful phrases as “ What are you fighting about ? ’’ 
and “ Stop that noise ’’ ; while for many readers the element 

^ photograph of a Eubber 
antation. Altogether a httle monument of comprehensive 

gmtulat^r^^^^ I o^fer aU concerned my respectful con- 

A EOUNDEL OE EAGE. 

I ST^ED and swore ; in fact, I lost my hair ; 

I A«eio the thing would be a beastly bore ; 

Xes, I, who really very seldom swear, 

I stamped and swore! 

The men in my employ are twenty-four, 

A ^ to spare. 

And there they were, all grinning, at the door 1 

Each held a card and, with a sheepish air. 

They clattered noisily across the floor. 

Wishing Lloyd Geoegb in — ^Eeader, yow know where ! 
I stamped-^and swore. 
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Civilisation progresses. Owing to 
the introduction of French rifles into 
Central Africa, many natives who used 
to walk about in a state of complete 
nudity now wear anyhow a bandolier. 

It is said that a great development 
of our poultry industry is about to take 
place, and that Government assistance 
is to be given on a scale hitherto un- 
approached. The grant, we take it, 
will be ear-marked, “ Conscience money 
from a robber of hen-roosts.” 

. 

It is not unlikely,” said Mr. 
Winston Churchill, in his speech on 
the Supplementary Navy Estimates, 
“ that the Mediterranean Squadron 
will require to be reinforced at the end 
of 1915-16. If so, the 
proper steps will be taken 
in due time^ This is 
taken by the Opposition 
to mean that, in the 
opinion of the First 
Lord, the Unionists will 
then be in office. 

if. 

A piece of steel was 
thrown through the win- 
dow of a shop hired by 
the Union Defence 
League the other night, 
and a reward of £10 is 
offered for the discovery 
of the perpetrator of the 
outrage. “He is,” we are 
told, “ believed to be a 
political opponent of the 
League.” The guess 
strikes us as being a re- 
markably shrewd one, 
and, if it emanates from the Police, 
does credit to that body, 

* * " *^..,'** 

“ The Commonwealth House of 
Eepresentatives,” Eeuter’s Melbourne 
correspondent informs us, “ has passed 
a motion limiting members’ speeches 
to sixty-five minutes, and to ninety-five 
in special cases.” The special cases, 
we take it, will be made of some sound- 
proof material. ,i. ,j. 

' ❖ ' 

Quite a number of German news- 
papers which had stated that English- 
men were ‘.guilty of the outrages on 
Indian rubber-gatherers in Peru were 
prevented by pressure on their space 
from publishing our Foreign Office 
denial of this allegation. 

, Sl< 

Jjs 

Upon being informed that, although 
he had been beaten by Captain Guest 
at the Elizabethan Tourney, yet the 
judges had decided he was to receive 
the Gold Cup, because tilting by proxy 


was not permissible, the Duke of 
Marlborough stated, “ I shall abide 
by the decision,” Eespect for authority 
is so rare nowadays that this resolve 
comes as a pleasant surprise. 

In a lecture at Leipzig, Dr. Exotz 
stated that all the ills to which man is 
subject are due to his error in behaving 
as though he were a biped when he is 
really a quadruped, and the Doctor 
recommended that men and women 
should walk on all fours. The suggestion 
has been hailed with acclamation in 
the Boot Trade. ^ 

A novel adjunct to a public-house is 
being established in connection with 
a well-known Stepney tavern, in the 
shape of a miniature rifle range with 
five targets. It would be difficult to 


imagine a more satisfactory test of 
sobriety, ' , 5 . ^ 

“King’s College Hospital 
Anonymous Cheque for £20,000.” 
Thus The Tall Mall Gazette. We 
should have thought that the value of 
an unsigned cheque would have been 
less than that, ^ ^ 

The Eegistrar-General’s statistics 
as to Marriages show that widows are 
continuing to drop in popular favour, 
and there is a danger of their falling 
into desuetude. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to say that we are sure that their 
ill-success is not due to any lack of 
effort on their part. 

As a result of his researches among 
oysters M. Danton has discovered that 
the sex of an oyster often varies in the 
same subject, and that, when badly 
nourished, a female oyster will “ degen- 
erate ” into a male. Perhaps this will 


act as an awful warning to those 
Suffragettes who go in for hunger 
strikes, ... 

“Homefinding as a Pastime” 
is the title of an article in a con- 
temporary. We fancy we have seen 
several old gentlemen lately, apparently 
on their return from banquets, playing 
this game quite late at night, 

Mr, Masterman has laid it down 
that it is the wife’s duty, and not 
that of the husband, to lick the' ser- 
vants’ insurance stamps. This seems 
an equitable arrangement in view of 
the fact that the lady often has the 
stronger tongue. 

In South Essex butterflies have been 
causing great damage to the crops. 

It is estimated that each 
butterfly does one penny- 
worth of harm daily, and 
the local police are ex- 
periencing the greatest 
difficulty in capturing 
the oft'enders. It is 
rumoured that Scotland 
Yard has been asked to 
send down a squad of 
detectives cleverly dis- 
guised as flowers. 

S’S sl< 
i'fi 

“Blackberries were 
picked at Guildfqrd, 
Surrey, yesterday.” 
The news, we imagine, 
reached the Press 
through a Hospital cor- 
respondent. 

, sit s;t 
if 

The Government’s 
“Single Tax” Motto — 
Outhwaite and see. 


Of Insurance Stamps. 

With apologies to a jim old English song, 
Down in the cellar cool no more 
We sit for idle drinking; 

Though parched our throats and furred 
our tongues. 

Dry humour sets us thinking ; 

While Yankees claim to beat the globe. 
Fresh palms are ours for picking ; 
Lloyd George’s New Creation we 
Are licking, licking, licking 1 

“The Dardanelles, of course, is the narrow 
channel separating Europe from Asia.’* 

Daily Mirror. 

Hence the importance of keeping it open. 
Only thus can Europe remain an island. 

« % 

“ For Sale, compact, modern, detached, ^six- 
roomed House, with entrance.” — Advt, in 
‘ * Daily Eatress, ” 

Yes, W is' there an exit ? That ’s the 
important question. 
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LEFT SMILING. 

It is the joyful time when out of town 
(For rue a large red letter cheeks it) 

To sea and loch, to dale and windy down 
The public makes its annual exit, 

Deeming that they are dotty in the mind 
Who choose to stay behind. 

“ Exodus ” is the tag the papers use, 

A Scriptural term from ancient Jewry, 

But I shall always steadily refuse 
To do like Phabaoh in his fury 
And fling my horse and chariot on their track 
To fetch the people back. 

Poor crowded souls, who think that when they fare 
Forth to the briny, there to wallow, 

They leave in London’s every street and squai'e 
An aching void, a yawning hollow. 

**Town,” they observe, “ is empty i ” It is not : 

I still am on the spot. 

They picture Beauty vanished from the Park, 

Clubland a waste for flies to buzz in, 

The Halls of Song and high Cinema dark, 

4nd here and there a country cousin 
I Sharing with vagrant cat and mongrel dawg 
The putrid dust of Aug. 

These are their views who shun the quiet shade 
And go en masse in search of glamour, 

"Wash in the same sea, w^alk the same parade, 

’FiU the same solitude with clamour," 

I And OH the same rock, in a fist like Fame's, 

Knife their confounded names. 

,So let them trip it where their neighbours press 
With loud excursion and alarum, 

And teave me London in her Summer dress 
Exquisite as the lily (amtn) 

And fragrant with the absence, all too short, 

I I ' Of the more stuffy sort. 

F<^ then, when all the obvious people flit, 

The town unlocks her rarer "tr^ures ; 

More freely, with companions few but' fit, 

I taste dbe less obtrusive pleasures 
With which MieOhoieer Spirits keejp in touch 
(As Editors ahd such). 

Dearer I find than any change of scene 
. The charm of old familiar places?, 
f When the dull obstacle. that stood between 
Fades and reveals their hidden graces. 

London wdth half her Londoners removed 
Is very much improved. 

; Enfin. fy reste. And, if some folk regard 

I My 'conduct as a thing of beauty. 

Saying, ‘‘ He stops in town, this virtuous bard, 
Because he loves the way of Duty,’' 

I I Why, let them talk ; I shall not take the trouble 

To prick this wanton bubble. 0. S. 

two brothers aged thirteen and fifteen, who on Wednesday 
swan!” a mile out to yesterday began their return homo to Leicester- 
shire by bicycle, "—2^% Mail 

iC^r ooDtenporary might have lent them one of its water- 
iplanes for the first mile. 


FROM PUBLIC TO PRIVATE LIFE. 

Moee Cases op Peomotion. 

The action of Sir Peecy Gibouaed in resigning the 
Governorship of British East Africa for an appointment at 
Messrs. Abmsteong’s has given rise to disquieting rumours. - 
It is reported that other servants of the State are about to 
relinquish their posts and accept situations in commercial 
or other unofficial establishments. Thus the Home Secee- 
TAEY is said to have been offered a lucrative engagement as 
Shopwalker to the Constabulary Supply Association (strictly 
Limited) ; Mr. Lloyd Geoege is considering two chances— 
a partnership in a well-known Land Agency, and a post as 
Fruit-Taster to a famous Jam Factory in the neighbour- 
hood of Limehouse ; Colonel Seely has a prospect of 
becoming Head Cutter in an Army Outfitters and Clothiers 
Company; Mr. John Buens is thinking of taking up a post i 
as Trainer to the Battersea Pugilistic ; Mr. Lewis Haecouet 
is considering the attraction of an Agency for a well- 
established firm of Antiquarians in Wardour Street, and 
Mr. Eunciman may at any moment accept the Chair of 
Pedagoguy at the Whitehall Kindergarten College. I 

Lord Ceewe is a likely candidate for the situation of 
Chef in the Curry Department of the Savoy ; Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, Librarian to the House of Lords, is being tempted 
to become Header to the Amalgamated Press ; Mr. Master- 
man’s services are being' solicited as Senior Leaflet-monger 
to a leading firm in Paternoster Eow. with, a branch at 
Vallombrosa; and Mr. Churchill has been pressed to 
become Manager of the Dogger Bank Marine- Stores 
(lately removed from Malta). 

Mr. SvDNEY Buxton has been tentatively selected for the 
Secretaryship of the Poplar Branch, of the A.S.E.S.; Mr. 
Samuel’s success with the Telephone li^s secured him the 
offer of a remunerative situation with, the Eai^Trumpet 
and Aural Appliances Association ; . the Master of 
Elibank 1ms under consideration the offer of partnership 
with the proprietor of a Physical Culture Emporium ; and 
Lord Haldane, ifhe declines the opportunity of attaching 
himself to a certain firm of Theatrical Wig-makers, will 
shortly be asked to' join the managernent of the Anglo- 
German Mutual Understanding Society (which is about to 
be put on’ a war footing). 

Finally Mr. Ure is to be invited to fill the Chairmanship of 
a Publishing Company that makes a specialty of Popular 
Fiction ; and Lord Geanaed, Master of the. Horse, has only 
to lift his hand to become Confidential Adviser to Messrs. 
Tatteesall. 

A WALK ON WIMBLEDON COMMON, I 

{Extract from an actual essay ly a L,G,C, school-hoy) 

. /* then walked on to where we see a little wood 

with palings round. Just as we got near it I see a beautiful I 
little white ball lying in a hole in the grass like a bird’s j 
nest. I picked it up, and said to my sister that we would i 
have a game of catchball with it. just as I was going to I 
throw it to her I heard all at once a awful lot of shouting ; 
then I see two men in red jackets running to us, one ; 
Riding his fist up, and two men behind carrying bags. 
The gentleman with his fist up had a very red face, and 
he said to me, “You’ve got my ball, you little beggar.” i 
I said as I was very sorry, but I didn’t know they was 
playing. Then he told me to put it back at once in the 
very spot where I had picked it up ; he said it was a very 
pportant match they was playing. So I went and put 
it back in that little round hole. He then looked real savige 
at rne, and said I hadn’t found it in there, but just outside 
on the edge. The other gentleman, who looked very kind i 
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Country Uncle, DPwIVER, stop, stop ! Do you know I think it must be rou to who.m this good man has something to 

SAT, FOR I CANNOT RECOLLECT EVER HAVING SEEN HIS FACE BEFORE.*' ‘ ' 


indeed and did not speak so loud, said to him that I looked 
a truthful boy and that the ball must stop in the hole 
where I had put it. Then, after a bit, the other gentleman 
lifted up a stick what he took from the bag, and he gave 
the ball a hard hit that sent it further in. He then said 
a very bad word indeed, looked at me, and gave it another 
hit. This time it went further in still, and he then walked 
away looking wild all round, while the other man smiled 
at me kindly. The man with the bag then stooped down and 
dug out the ball with his hands, telling me to get out of it 
or he ’d give me what for ” 

JEAMES’S JEREMIAD. 

[The Improvements Committee of the City of Westminster Council 
have had under consideration a building proposal made by the Grosvenor 
Estate, involving the erection of shops in Park Lane.] 

Dear Mister Punch, of hall the crimes that hever yet were 
planned 

To haggravate the misery of hour hunappy land, 

Hi 'm sure you will hagree with me that none is more hinsane 
Than this owdacious houtrage contemplated in Pawk Lane. 

This ’orrible proposal, this hepitome of wrong. 

Flies in the face of Providence, of Fashion and Bong^ Tong; 
When first Hi read it hout to Chawles — 'twas in The 
Morning Post — 

*E looked, pore fellow, just as hif *e ’d seen 'is mother's ghost 1 

Hi ’ ve known some horful changes since Queen Victoria's 
day, , 

The noxshus spread of parlourmaids, and powder done 
away ; 

Hi 've lived 1;0 see pipes in Pall Mall and Consols on the 
; slump, 

But this Hi call the final stror that breaks the camel’s 'ump. 


When ladies took to slummin' and to harskin* for the vote, 
When Kipling housted Byron as thejashernable pote, , 

I sor the way the tide 'ad turned, but ho 1 I never guessed I 
That 'orrid counter] umpers would hour privacy molest. 

When millionaires invaded us with noses shaped like 'ooks. 
Hi bore with the infliction, though Hi didn't like their looks ; 
But they at least 'ave risen to a station near the top, , 
Hunlike the petty 'ucksterer 'oo keeps a vulgar shop. 

There's been just one wine merchant there for many years, 
Hi know, 

But that 's an 'igh-class bizness, hintirely comvieel fo ; 

But, when I think of butcher's meat and sich igsposed 
for sale 

In that hexalted prommynade, my very cawves turn pale ! 

What, dessycrate with 'ideous shops this 'aughty thorough- 
fare. 

Where hall the best haristocrats have chosen to repair ? 

E Hingland, E my country, you surely won’t profane 
With low commercial henterprise the glories of Pawk Lane! 

Happeals are hall the fashion now, so Hi happeal to Pimch — 
By very far the best of hall the journalistic bunch — 

To put a stopper upon this, the wickedest of schemes, 

And hearn the lasting gratitude of his devoted J eames. 

“Liverpool is exceptionally liable to the importation of six persons 
who have no known place of abode in England .’* — Daily Dispatch, 

Who are the mysterious half-dozen who keep on going back 
to Liverpool ? • • , 

“History of the Puritans, 2 vols. 4to, russia (joints^ cracking), 
4/6 .” — BooTcsellefs Catalogue, ^ ' 

We protest against this crude appeal to the morbid. 
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THE HEIR. 

I. — He Inteoduces Himself. 

“In less refined circles than ours,” 
I said to Myra, “ your behaviour would 
be described as swank. Eeally, to 
judge from the airs you put on, you 
might be the child’s mother.” 

“He’s jealous because he’s not 
an aunt himself. Isn’t he, ducksey 
darling ? ” 

“ I do wish you wouldn’t keep 
dragging the baby into the conversa- 
tion ; we can make it go quite well as 
a duologue. As to being jealous — why, 
it ’s absurd. True, I ’m not an aunt, 
but in a very short time I shall be an 
uncle by marriage, which sounds to 
me much superior. That is,” I added, 
“ if you ’re still equal to it.” 

Myra blew me a kiss over the cradle. 

“Another thing you’ve forgotten,” 
I went on, “is that I’m down for a 
place as a godfather. Archie tells me 
that it isn’t settled yet, but that there ’s 
a good deal of talk about it in the 
clubs. Who ’s the other going to be? 
Not Thomas, I suppose? That would 
be making the thing rather a farce.” 

“Hasi’t Dahlia broken it to you?” 
said Myra anxiously. 

“Simpson?” I asked, in an awed 
whisper. 

Myra nodded. “And, of course, 
Thomas,” she said. 

“ Heavens ! Not three of us ? What 
a jolly crowd we shall be. Thomas can 
play our best ball. W^e might ” 

“ But of course there are only going 
to be two godfathers,” she said, and 
leant over the cradle again. 

I held up my three end fingers. 
“Thomas,” I said, pointing to thej 
smallest, “ me,” I explained, pointing I 
to the next, “and Simpson, the taU' 
gentleman in glasses. One, two, three.” 

• “ Oh, baby,” sighed Myra, “ what a 
very slow uncle by marriage you ’re 
. going to have ! ” 

I stood and gazed at my three 
fingers ior some time. 

“ I ’ve got it,” I said at last, and I 
pulled down the middle one. “The 
rumour in the clubs was unauthorised. 
I don’t get a place after all.” 

Don't say you mind,” pleaded Myra. 
“ You see, Dahlia thought that as you 
were practically one of the family 
already, an uncle-elect by marriage, 
and as she didn’t want to choose be- 
tween Thomas and Samuel ” 

“Say no more. I was only afraid 
that she might have something against 
my moral character. Child,” I went 
on, rising and addressing the unrespon- 
sive infant, “England has lost a god- 
father this day, but the world has 

gained a I don’t know. 

I want my tea.” 

Myra gave the baby a last kiss anct 
got up. 

“ Can I trust him with you while I 
go and see about Dahlia ? ” 

“I’m not sure. It depends how I 
feel. I may change him with some 
poor baby in the ^age. Bun away, 
aunt, and leave us'^en to ourselves. 
We" have several matters to discuss.” 

When the child and I were alone 
together, I knelt by his cradle and sur- 
veyed his features -earnestly. I wanted 
to see what it was he had to offer 
Myra which I could not give her. 
“ This,” I said to myself, “ is the face 
which has come between her and me,” 
for it was unfortunately true that I 
could no longer claim Myra’s undivided 
attention. But the more I looked at 
him the more mysterious the whole 
thing became to me. 

“Not a bad kid?” said a voice 
behind me. I turned and saw Archie. 

“Youi-s, I believe,” I said, and I 
waved him to the cradle. 

Archie bent down and tickled the 
baby’s chin, making appropriate noises 
the while — one of the things a father 
has to learn to do. 

“Who do you think he’s like?” he 
asked proudly. 

“ The late Mr. Gladstone,” I said, 
after deep thought. 

“Wrong. Hallo, here’s Dahlia 
coming-out. I hope, for your sake, 
that the baby ’s all right. If she finds 
he ’s caught measles or anything, you ’ll 
get into trouble.” 

By a stroke of bad luck the child 
began to cry as soon as he saw the 
ladies. Myra rushed up to him. 

“ Poor little darling,” she said sooth- 
ingly. “Did his uncle by marriage 
frighten him, then? ” 

“ Don’t listen to her, Dahlia,” I said. 
“ I haven’t done anything to him. We 
were chatting together quite amicably j 
until he suddenly caught sight of Myra 
and burst into tears.” 

“ He ’s got a little pain,” said Dahlia 
gently, taking him up and patting 
him. 

“ I think the trouble is mental,” 
pggested Archie. “ He looks to me as 
if he had something on his conscience. 
Did he say anything to you about it 
when you were alone ? ” 

“ He didn’t say much,” I confessed, 
“but he seemed to be keeping some- 
thing back. I think he wants a bit of 
a run, really,” 

“Poor httle lamb,” said Dahlia. 

“ There, he ’s better now, thank you.” 
She looked up at Archie and me. “ I 
don’t believe you two love him a bit.” 

Archie smiled at his wife and went 
over to the tea-table to pour out. I sat 
on the grass and tried to analyse my 
feelings to my nephew by marriage. 

“ As an acquaintance,” I said, “ he is 
charming ; I know no one who is better 
company. If I cannot speak of his 
more solid qualities it is only because I 
do not know him well enough. But to 
say whether I love him or not is diffi- 
cult ; I could tell you better after our 
first quarrel. However, .there is one 
thing I must confess. ' I am ..rather 
jealous of him.” 

“ You envy his life of idleness ? ” 

“No, I envy him the amount of 
attention he gets from Myra. The love 
she wastes on him which might be 
better employed on me is a heart- 
rending thing' to witness. As her 
betrothed I should expect to occupy 
the premier place in her affections, but, 
really, I sometimes think that if the 
baby and I both fell into the sea she 
would jump in and save the baby first.” 

“Don’t talk about bis falling into 
the sea,” said Dahlia, with a shudder; 

“ I can’t abear it.” 

“ I think it will be all right,” said 
Archie, “ I was touching wood all the 
time.” 

“What a silly godfather he nearly 
had!” whispered Myra at the cradle. 

“ It quite makes you smile, doesn’t it, 
baby ? Oh, Dahlia, he ’s just like Archie 
when he smiles.” 

“Oh, yes, he’s the living image of 
Archie,” said Dahlia confidently. 

I looked closely at Archie and then 
at the baby. 

“ I should always know them apart,” 

I said at last. “That,” and I pointed 
to the one at the tea-table, “ is Archie, 
and this,” and I pointed to the one in 
the cradle, “is the baby. But then 
I’ve such a wonderful memory for 
faces.” 

“Baby,” said Myra, “I’m afraid 
you’re going to know some very foolish 
people.” A. A. M. 

“U. 0. A. 0. of C. 0. L. D. P. K. C. C. W. I. 
Council of the Democracy 'will hold theii* united 
celebration to-monw. " — “ Gleconer” (Jamiica), 

Having been .elected under Eule IL — 

“ That this Council may be referred to 
briefly as the U. 0. A. 0. of 0. 0. L. D. 
P. K, 0. 0. W. L” — we do not feel it 
necessary to e:^plain to. our readers 
what the mystic letters stand for. 

1 “Mmost every civilised race is represented, 

1 and, in addition, there are delegates from the 
■United States and Japan.” — Mr, JK M, Titter- 
ton^ in “ The Daily Dis^atcJi,'* 

We should never have dared to say 
that. 

“Bright Colored Boy, to be generally 
useful in printing shop.” — AdvL in Drovideme 
Evening Eallctin.** 

Our own preference would he for a 
very smart scheme — say, blue with red 
stripes. 
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TACT, 

It was during the 77iauvais quart 
iVheurc that Eonalds, my host (whom 
I knew very slightly), drew' me mysteri- 
ously apart. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “I want 
you to do me a service. I *m on a 
r^ginu and have to be very careful, and 
that means nothing for me but a little 
hock, perhaps. But I have heard of 
you as an epicure, and I want you to be^; 

so good as to tell me at once if 

there is anything the matter with 
the wine. Will you? I can rely 
on you absolutely, I know ; they 
say your taste is so perfect.” 

Impossible to deny that there 
was something flattering in being 
deferred to as a gourmet and 
judge of wine, and I put his ob- 
viously unquiet mind at ease by 
promising to do vrhat he wished. 

Not, Imwever, with any great 
personal satisfaction, beyond the 
glow naturally communicated by 
the knowledge that a certain 
fastidiousness on which I rather 
plume myself had reached 
Eonalds* ears. Who had told 
him, I wondered. Anyway, he 
knew, and, although I am not as ; 
a rule given to putting myself ^ 
into any kind of prominence, 
whether among friends or com- 
parative strangers, I decided that, 
if anything was wrong with the 
wines, he should certainly know 
it. Such were my thoughts in 
the remaining few minutes before 
■we left the room in that absurd 
ark-like procession downstairs. 

I will not say that the respon- 
sibility under which I had been 
laid spoiled my dinner, but it did 
not improve it. 

There was quite a pretty girl 
on my left, but her, of course, I 
■was not entitled to speak to 
until half - time, ■when that 
automatic swing round to the 

other partner occurs. The lady 

I had taken down was of a maturer 
build, and began badly by accusing 
me roundly of being a barrister. Now, 
if there is one thing — but never mind. 
She covered her blunder by adding, 
“Thenl*m sure you write. Now tell 
me all about it ! ** 

Tell her all about it ! I was far too 
much occupied in trying to decide 
whether anything was the matter with 
the sherry or not. Was it? Surely 
that flavour was not wholly nutty : the 
faintest suggestion of the houckon^ was 
there not ? or was there ? I glanced 
I swiftly at our host, half terrified that 
he might catch my eye, and, to my 
rehef, not unmixed with surprise, found 


him to be sipping this dangerous fluid — 
dangerous, that is, to one on a regime 
— with perfect content. I therefore 
explained to my partndr that writing 
was one of those mysteries that one 
cannot teU anybody ail about. 

Then came the fish, and my partner 
asked me if I did not think that Mord- 
KiN was really better than Nijinsky, 
because she did. 

I was about to answer when hock | 
was poured into my glass, and I re- ! 



WAKE UP, ENGLAND! 

Otr 6.30 “iV’Arfif” AS LATE AS 5.30!!! 

membered my duty. Nothing the 
matter with that, I discerned at once, 
and replied that personally I found no 
comparison between the two men, 
Nijinsky being in every way the 
superior. She argued about it for a 
while and then asked me if I had read 
all Arnold Bennett’s books ; but the 
I arrival of the champagne prevented an 
immediate reply. 

I hope no one thought me too much 
in need of stimulant, but naturally I 
had to sip it instantly if I was to do 
my duty by the table, and again I was 
plunged into doubt. To my palate a 
suspicion, of cork was again apparent — 
but only a suspicion. Yet it was not 


pleasant, it might be spoiling someone’s 
dinner. Should I act? At that moment 
the butler reached the host with the 
same large cloudy jug, and without 
a moment’s hesitation our host per- 
mitted him to fill his glass. I was 
conscious that my partner was saying 
something about Glctyhanger and Hilda \ 
LessivaijSy but I could not attend to 
her: I had to watch our host’s ex- 
pression as he drank. At last he lifted 
his glass, tilted it, and set it down 
again with no sign of dissatis- 
faction. 

I was, I must admit, disap- 
pointed and also a little piqued. 
Why had I been singled out to do 
this service for him when he could 
obviously do it for himself ? Why 
had he so completely forgotten 
his physician’s advice ? Why did 
he never look my way ? I felt so 
sure about this being corked that 
I fixed my eye on him, determined 
that he should catch it, while 
vague murmurs about the Bive 
Towns reached my ears. Our 
host being obdurate, I determined 
to tell one of the footmen, but, as 
he misunderstood me and brought 
me a biscuit, I turned to my part- 
ner and said that I had not read 
some of the earlier ones, but all 
the later ones, and that I liked 
The Ma7i of Property best. ' I 
then asked her if she did not 
think the champagne was corked, 
and she said she never knew 
about such things, but her hus- 
band would tell her after dinner, 
as he was considered the best 
judge of wine in London. 

^ Mercifully at this point half- 
time was reached and I saw her 
no more, but, consigning wine 
and its problems to the devil, 
talked cheerfully with the pretty 
girl on the left. 

In the redistribution of seats 
after the ladies had left us, I 
found myself between two men 
who seemed to be old friends. 

“ Hullo 1 ” said one to the other, 
across me, “what did you think of 
your first glass of champagne? Was 
it the least little bit corked, or not ? ” 

“Not,” said the other emphatically. 

“ Are you certain ? ” 

“Absolutely. If it had been corked 
I should have sent it back.” 

“You?” 

“ Yes ; why not ? Eonalds asked me 
to. He’s been seedy, it seems, and 
mayn’t drink anything much, and so, 
considering mine the best palate here, 
he asked me to watch the wine for 
him.” 

The other man lit a cigar slowly. 

“ Oh, he did, did he ? ” he said. “ Lucky 
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Lady {i^resident of village mirsing association, to village nurse), “It*s really vert tire- 
some YOU SHOULD HAVE MUMPS NOW, BUT AS YOU HAVE YOU MAY AS WELL TAKE YOUR 
SUMMER HOLIDAY AT THE SAME TIME I ” 


we were ia such good hands. But I 
wish you had thought it corked all the 
same,*^ and had it replaced. I nearly 
did." 

“You?" 

“ Yes, Ronalds asked me to be sure 
to mention if anything was wrong," 

“You!" 

“ Yes, he said he felt himself quite 
safe if I would do it." 

And that was all. 

And now I am wondering if at every 
dinner-party Ronalds adopts the same 
device for putting certain of his newer 
guests into a good conceit of themselves. 
But the plan has its defects. 


A PAIR OF OPERATIC BRACES. 

[From OILY Bayreuth Go7respo7ident,) 

Have you, 0 Wagnerian, ever run 
short of braces in Bayreuth? It is 
the sort of thing that might happen to 
anyone, anywhere. But, happening as 
it did here and to me, it has entailed a 
long and painful voyage of discovery, 
resulting in an unsatisfactory com- 
promise. The first that were offered 
to me had a picture of Wagner worked 
on one of them in pale blue silk and a 
picture of the theatre on the other. 
These were beautiful pictures in their 
way, but doomed, from the very nature 
of the case, to perpetual obscurity. 
Then I might have had a pair with a 
1 Grail motive on them, or a pair splashed 
' all over with demi-semi-quavers out of 
: the Bmg, Those that I got finally 
were -really more like thongs than any- 
thing else. You know the sort that 
Mime wears? 

; You see, if you start any sort of shop 
‘ in Bayreuth you have .to do this kind 
j of thing or be left behind by your 
1 competitors. You begin by placing a 
large bust of Richard Wagner, sur- 
rounded by massive folds of plum- 
coloured velvet, in the window. Then 
you lay in a large stock of picture-post- 
cards, a few photographs and some 
operatic texts. After that you may 
add — if you are a butcher — meat; if 
you are a baker — ^bread, and so on. 

' But it is simply no good starting 
business at all unless you can give your 
premises the genuine festival flavour. 
The only successful hair-dresser in the 
place is the one that has an envelope 
addressed by Wagner displayed in the 
window ; and the man who set up as 
a blacksmith on the strength of posses- 
sing one of the shoes of the original 
Oraoie — I won’t ask how he got it — 
has prospered enormously. 

Of course it is the real souvenir shops 
that do most of the business. It is* 
calculated, that there are now enough 
picture-postcards alone in Bayreuth to 


make a paste-board band — if they were 
laid side by side— nearly as long as the 
first Act of GotterdWimnerung , I have 
bought a souvenir myself this year. I 
know it was weak of me, but I like to 
have it. It is so characteristic. It is 
a drinking-hqm. Now that I have 
scraped the motives off it, it may be 
called quite a simple drinking*horn, 
such as is in daily use among the 
humblest of Wagner’s characters. I 
know that it will remind me in days to 
come of what I regard as the chief 
cause of trouble and unrest in the 
‘Wagnerian world. So much’ worry 
would be saved if people would only 
mix their drinks themselves f It may 
seem a small point, but it is not. 
Hmding, Siegfried, Tristan and Isolde 
would all have prospered ahd triumphed 


had they but taken this very simple 
precaution. Bor the most surprising 
thing about Wagner’s characters — in 
other respects amiable enough — is their 
abominable habit of doctoring one an- 
other's drinks. 


“ Out of forty salmon caught by hand nets 
at Gatcombe in tbe Severn in one tide this week 
eight went to a father and three to a son." 

Daily Mail, 

I We see no particular reason why a 
father shouldn’t catch a salmon. 

“East batted* patiently for 'an hour and a 
half, but Haywood and Thompson adopted 
“enterprising methods .” — Daily Telegraphs 
Lower down we read : — 

“Thompson, c Chidgey, bHylton-Stewart...!." 
Ah, how often we have been dismissed 
for an enterprising 1 ourselves,- - 






BMic, “My dakce, I thikkI’* Madge. “Tm sorkt, it’s Duncan’s dance.” 

£(Mic. “OhJ that’s all eight. I bought you eeom him foe tm^o shillings.” 


THE LIFE ROMANTIC; 

Ob, a Soft Answeb to a House Agent. 

I HAVE beheld the mansion, I have seen 
The place yon want to plant me in as tenant, 

And “ ^ that messuage “ and the plot of green, 

And — ^no, dear Sir the little wooden pennant 
.. ^ That cries “ To Let ” 

Must still float on, I say so with regret. 

Not for myself, old comrade, but for you, 

B^use I, hate to see such trouble wasted. 

Because the gods give genius to few, 

But on your lips at least I think they pasted 
Ambrosial balm ; 

You have the gleam, the vision (nay, keep calm I). 

The world he lives in, to a six-year mite, 

" With some celestial glory is apparelled, 

The house, the stable, every common sight 
Seems nobler, and his pop-gun 's double-barrelled ; 
But most, alas, 

Suffer the dream to die as dull years pass. 

Too swiftly with the lapse of time we pull 
Our boyish castles down, or deem them odious; 

For you they linger on desirable 
For evennore — for evermore commodious ; 

The sty, the hutch 

You once deemed palaces, continue such. 


I would not dare to nip wild fancy’s bloom, i 

I would not dare to quench that glowing ardour, 

But what about your third reception room ? 

What was that little shelf? was that the larder? 
What about coal ? 

Where does one keep it ? You fantastic soul, 

I cannot dream with you the ancient dreams, 

Nor turn a wilted shrub into a garden ; ^ 

I build no temples under attic beams ; 

I know the fault is mine ; I ask your pardon ; 

A plain, dull chap, 

I felt strange doubts about the bath-room tap. 

You are a poet, and your brains, I think, 

Were made for better things than office-durance. 

For weaving odes beside a fountain’s brink, 

For framing airy fabrics on Insurance; 

But as for me, 

I shall not take your hay-loft ; here *s the key. Evoe. 

Mr. Osw^D Stoll, writing in The Stage on the Sunday 
Openmg of Theatres, observes 

deep is the latitude that has been given to it (the 
■'^orld. London, after cultivating small 
^tches of such latitude for years, is now opening up broad acres of it.” 

Question for the Chancellor op the Exchequer:— 
“What IS the site value of an acre of latitude, in view of 
threatened theatrical development (1) above the Equator, 
(2) below the same ? ” . 
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PEACEFUL PEOVOCATION. 


Gbemaot (challenging). “AT ALL COSTS I SHALL DEFEND THIS LADY. 

Beitain (calmly). “ SAME HERE — AND A BIT MORE. 

Peace. “WELL. LET’S HOPE THEY WON’T QUARREL. OR THERE’LL BE AN END 
OF ME.” 





■VYiXSTON’s EPOCH-MAKINa SPEECH. A EHLL TREASURY BENCH TAKES THE NaVY SERIOUSLY. 


Home of Commons, Monday, July 22. 
— ^Emptiness of House and prevailing 
lisfclessness, noted of late, varied to-night. 
Benches on both sides filled. All 
sections of galleries allotted to Strangers, 
including preserves for the Peerage, 
crowded. Prom Diplomatic Gallery 
Canadian Pbemier and some of his 
companions in memorable visit to this 
country looked on. Impressed by 
gravity of situation, hushed by mo- 
mentous import of Pirst Lord's state- 
ment, Members cheered but little. 
Silence broken when reference to 
emissaries from Canada was made, 
whether by Winston, Prince Arthur, 
or Prime Minister. What Winston 
felicitously described as “a touch from 
the hand of a strong friend” was 
I warmly welcomed, the -grasp heartily 
returned by all sections of parties. 

Contrary to early habit, Winston 
observed precaution of writing out his 
speech. Skilfully avoided depressing 
infiuence that commonly attends that 
method of oratory. Had evidently 
learnt speech off % heart ; only occa- 
sionally bent over his folios to pick up a 
line. Through hour and a half he was 
followed with almost pained interest, 
and with notable restraint from interrup- 
tion by cheers or ejaculations. House 
felt it was assisting at development -of 
a critical turn in history of Empire. 

Happily at such crisis Prince Arthur 
. was available as spokesman of Oppo- 
sition. He rose to occasion with the 


large-minded patriotism the House has 
through many years learned to expect 
from him. There was no quibbling at 
details, no earning of cheap Party 
cheers by personal attack on individual 
Ministers. He fully and generously 
admitted soundness and sufficiency 
of Ministerial scheme. Echoed witn 
approval Winston's declaration follow- 
ing on detailed statement of Germany’s 
naval programme. 



The O'Grauy’s Dramatic Turn. 


“There is,” he said, “one way, and 
but one way, to meet a menace of that 
kind. It is to imitate the policy of 
your neighbour, and neither lapse into 
panic nor, what is even more important, 
relax for one instant the necessary 
annual augmentation of your strength, 
so that no foreseeable revolution will 
ever put you at the mercy of some 
naval or military accident.” 

Lofty note thus struck was, with 
two exceptions, maintained throughout 
debate. Kamsay Macdonadd compelled 
by official position, as Leader of Labour 
Party to protest against increased 
expenditure for defence of Empire. 
Tommy Lough, honestly uneasy under 
conviction that since he left the 
Government nothing has gone well 
with it, moved amendment reducing 
Vote. Proposal did not receive support 
that justified his going into Divi- 
sion Lobby. Accordingly withdrawn. 
Question being put that Vote be 
agreed to, Labour Members dissented. 
On Division there mustered 42 in No 
Lobby, against 291 supporting Govern- 
ment. 

Business done , — Pirst Lord delivers 
epoch-making speech. Supplementary 
Vote for Navy carried. 

Tuesday , — ^Added misfortune for hap- 
less wives and children in London Dock- 
yard district that they should suffer 
from advocacy in Parliament of The 
O'Gradt. Public sympathy goes out 
to them as innocent pawns in a game 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT HOME RAILS. 

Imagine us, if you can, sitting one on 
each side of the fire, I with my feet on 
the mantelpiece, Margery curled up in 
the blue arm-chair, both of us intent on 
the morning pap^. To me, by good 
chance, has fallen the sporting page; 
to Margery the foreign, political and 
financial intelligence of the day. ^ i 

“What,” said Margery, “does it 

mean when it says ” &he stopped 

and spelt it over to herself again. 

I put down my piece of the paper and 
prepa;red to explain. The desire for 
knowledge in the young cannot be too 
strongly encouraged, and I have always 
flattered myself that I can explain in 
perfectly simple language anything 
which a child wants to know. For 
instance, I once told Margery what 
“ Miniature Rifle Shooting ” meant ; it 
was a head-line which she had come 
across m her paper. The explanation 
took some time, owing to Margery’s pre- 
conceived idea tbiat a bird entered into 
it somewhere; several times, when I 
thought the lesson was over, she said, 
“ Well, what about the bird? ” But I 
think I made it plain to her in the end, 
though rhaybe she has forgotten about 
it now.' . " V 

“What,” said Margery, “does it 
mean when it says ‘ Home Bails 
Firm ^ ? ” 

I took up my paper again. The 
Springboks, I was glad to see, were 
rapidly developing into a first-class 
team, and 

“‘Home Rails Firm,’” repeated 
'Margery, and looked up at me. 

^ My mind worked rapidly, as it always | 
•does in a crisis. i 

' ’ “ What did you say ? ” I asked in 
surprise. « 

“What does ‘Home Rails Firm’ 
mean?” 

‘•“Where does it say that?” I went 
on, still thinking at lightning speed. 

“ There. It said it yesterday too.” 

- “ Ah, yes.’’ I made up my mind. 
“Well, that,'" I said — “I think that is 
something you must ask your father.” 

“I did ask him yesterday,” 

» “WeU,then ” 

“He told me to ask Mummy,” 

Coward! 

“You can be sure,” I said firmly, 
“ that what Mummy told you would be 
right,” and I returned to my paper. 

“Mummy told me to wait till you 
cAmA” 

Really, these parents 1 The way they 
shirk their responsibilities nowadays is 
disgusting, 

“ ‘Home Rails Firm,’ ” said Margery, 
and settled herself to listen. 

‘ Ht5i^>^ood‘ that children should be 
encouraged to take an interest in the 


affairs of the day, but I do think that a 
little girl might be taught by its father 
(or if more convenient, mother) which 
part of a newspaper to read. Had 
Margery asked me the difference 
between a Springbok and a Sanjak; 
had she demanded an explanation of 
“ultimatum” or “guillotine,” I could 
have done something with it ; but to let 
a child of six fill her head with ideas a^ 
to the firmness or otherwise of. Home 
Rails is hardly nice. However, ah 
explanation had to be given. 

“ Well, it ’s like this, Margery,” I said 
at last. “^Supposing — ^well, you see, 

supposing-^that is to^say, if I ” and 

then I stopped." I had a sort of feeling| 
— ^intuition, they call it — ^that I was 
beginning in the wrong way. 1 

' “ Gb on,” said Margery. ^ ^ ! 

“Perhaps I had better put it this 

way. Supposing you were to Well,’ 

we’d better begin further back than 

that. You know what No, I don’t 

suppose you do know that.' Well, if I 
— ^that is to say, when a man — ^yofiknow, 
it's rather difficult to explain this, 
Margery.” 

“ Are you explaining it now ? ” 

“ I ’m just going to begin.” ' 

“ Thank you, uncle.” 

I lit my pipe slowly, while /I con- 
sidered again how best to approach the 
matter. 

' Home RailS'Firm,’ ” said Margery.- 
“ Isn’t it a funny thing to say ? ” i 

It was. It was a very silly thing to 
say. Whoever said it first might have 
known what it would lead to. 

“ Perhaps I can explain it best like 
this, Margery,” I said, beginning on a 
new tack. . “ I suppose you know what 
‘ firm ' means ? ” 

“ What does it mean ? ” 

“ Ah, well, if you don't know that," 
I said, rather pleased, “ perhaps I had 
better explain that first. ‘Firm’ 
means that — ^th'at is to say, you call a 
thing firm if it — ^well, if it doesn't — 
that is to feay, a thing is firm if it can't ' 
move" 

“ Like a house.” 

“Weill, something like that. This 
chair, for instance,” and I pUf my hand 
on her chair, “ is firm because you can't 

shake it. , You see; it ’s quite Hallo, 

what’s that?” ' 

“ Oh, you bad uncle, you 've knocked 
the c^tor off again,” cried Margery, 
greatly excited at the incident. 

“ This is too much,” I said bitterly’ 
“ Even- the furniture is against me.” 

“ Go on explaining,” said Margery, 
rocking herself in the now wobbly chair. 

I decided to leave “firm.” It is not 
an easy- word to explain at the* best of 
tiines, and when eyerything you touch 
goes and breaks itself it becomes 


“Well, so much for that,” I said.j 
“And now we come to ‘rails.’ You} 
know what rails are ? ” i 

“ Like I 've got in the nursery ? ” 

1 This was splendid. I had forgotten 
these for the moment. 

“ Exactly. The rails your train goes 
on. Well then, ‘ Home Rails ’ would 
be rails at home" 

“ Well, I ’ye got them at home,” said 
Margery in surprise. ’ “ I couldn’t have 
them anywhere else.” - ^ - 

“ Quite so. Then ‘ Home Rails Firm ' 
would mean that — er — home rails were 
— er — ^firm.” 

But mine aren’t, because they 
wobble. You know they do.” 

“Yes, but 

“Well, why do they say ‘Home 
Bails Firm ' when they mean ‘ Home 
Bails-Wobble'?” 

* ‘‘All, that’s just it. ' The point is 
that when they say ‘Hdme Rails 
Firm,’ they don’t mean that the rails 
themselves are firm. In fact, they 
don’t mean at all what you think they 
mean. They mean something quite 
different.” - - ' 

“'What do they mean ? ” 

• “ I am just going to explain,” I said 

stiffly. 

-It* 

“ Or perhaps I had better put it this 
I way,” I said ten minutes later. “ Sup- 
posing ^ Oh,' Margery, it is difficult 

to explain.” 

“ I must know,” said Margery. 

“ Why do you want to know so 
badly?” 

“ I want to know a million million 
times more than anything else in the 
whole world.” 

“Why?” 

“ So as I can tell Angela,” said 
Margery. 

I plunged into my explanation again. 
Angela is three, and I can quite see 
how important it is that she should be 
sound on the question. A. A. M. 

RECOLLECTIONS. . .. 

I KNEW very '^ell that I had never' 
seen him before. I am rather given to 
boasting that* I never forget a face, and 
if I had only had enough faith to hold 
on to that I should have been all right. : 
Bub when he came up to the motor 
which was* to convey us both fro’m the/ 
station'to my uncle’s house some twelve 
miles distant, I could see at oficd that 
he was bent upon recognising me. I 
had been on the point of formally 
introducing myself, according to a Use- 
ful Teutonic custom that I learned as 
a student at Bonn, but he instantly, 
swept all-that aside, grasped my hand,; 
and told me not to “ pull his leg ^nl 
expression, by the way, that I strongly, 
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Horse Dealer {wlw has in vain ^produced nearly all his stock-in-trade), “Take 'im! AwAtC} Jaghj And hun in and tell the Missds 

PUT THE KETTLE ON J THE GENT DON’T WANT AN 'OSS, 'E WANTS A CUP O’ TEA/* 


object tOp “ You needn’t think I have | 
forgotten you, Davidson,” he remarked 
cheerily. Well, he had got my name 
all-right, and when he went on to ask 
if I remembered him, of course I said I 
did. One always does say that, if one 
has any pluck. 

He did most of the talking and he 
gave me a clue right away — at least so 
I thought. He said he had at last 
made up his mind to give up playing 
for the bid team at the end of the 
season, t (Playing what ? Por what 
team ?) x soon got on to that, and it 
. fitted in all right, for I too used to play 
Eugby for Blackheath. Naturally he 
went on to enlarge upon this common 
topic. Did I remember the match 
against the London Scottish when 
Waterhouse was hurt in the first five 
minutes and Hopkins had to play half ? 
No, I didn't remember anything at all 
about it, and furthermore — ^though I 
didn’t -tell him so — I didn't remember 
either Waterhouse or Hopkins. He 
went on in the same strain. I was 
asked in turn to recall occasions when 
(against. Oxford) the ground was as 
hard as a brick, and (against Cardiff) 


the referee thought it safer to get into 
his cab on the inside of the touchline. 
I had not the faintest recollection of 
either incident. . I began indeed to sus- 
pect that he was “pulling my deg,” to 
use his own unpleasant expression. But 
he seemed quite genuine and he was un- 
doubtedly cordial. There was no end 
to his reminiscences. “ You remember 
a chap who used to play back for us 
— Balfour ? ” Well, I really could 
not go on any longer meeting his 
friendly advances with a stony negative. 
I was becoming a positive wet blanket. 
Conversation w’'ould soon have beeif 
impossible. So at last I said. Yes, I di<jl 
remember. One always does come to 
that if one has any sense of decency, j 
After that we got on swimming!^. 
Perhaps I threw myself into the thing 
with a little too much gusto, but I felt 
that I had arrears to make up. Not 
only did I remember Balfour, but I 
had dined with him not long ago and 
he had told me that he was just sailing 
for Valparaiso. Then I recalled with i 
him every detail of the remarkable | 
dinner that had followed the Leicester ! 
match (at which, I need hardly say, I 


had not been present), and we laughed i 
heartily over the incident of the lost 
luggage, when the team visited Dublin 
University — which it had never done 
in my day, ^ i 

“ All the same,” he concluded with 
enthusiasm, “the Dublin match ,was 
far and away the best gamp .we had 
last year, don't you think so ? ” , | 

Last year ! That pulled ine up pretty 
short, for I^had.not played for,Black-j 
heath since 1906. And then I saw itJ 
The fellow had mistaken me for my 
brother Colin ! There was an awkward 
pause, for I began to reflect that I had 
got pretty deep in, and as we were to 
spend the week-end in the same house 
there was no possibility of avoiding 
awkward explanations. And after all, 
how was I to blame ? It was he that 
was short-sighted ; it was he that had 
jumped at conclusions ; it was he that 
had insisted on talking nothing but 
footer shop ; and, besides that, I have 
never been able to see the slightest 
resemblance between Colin and myself, 
though Colin likes to believe there is. 
Anyhow, I inu^t take the. buU-by the 
horns. - : ..... 






*‘Do you know,” I remarked plea- 
santly, “ you have beenm is taking me 
for my brother ? It ’s some years since 
I played footer.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I did mistake 
you for your brother — just at first.” 

“ How do you’ mean — ^just at first ? ” 
“Well,” he said, smiling in rather 
an objectionable way, I thought, “ by 
the time I* had tumbled to it you 
seemed to be 'getting so keen on my 
little reminiscences that. I thought it 
would be a pity to spoil a good thing, 
I have never been in Leicester or Dublin 
in my life ! ” . - 

I have made up my mind to take an 
early opportunity of telling Colin what 
I think of his friends. “ . ' ' 


“Enver Bey is Turkey’s greatest military 
leander .” — Evmmg News* • ‘ ' 

If retreat becomes necessary, he will 
be able to, lead; the Turkish troops 
across the Hellespont. 

“Of the Roman remains found the most 
imposing was the 80-foot wide staircase . , . 
where was also found the huge marble trunk of 
a Russian statue, lying headless and without 
arm^^ or limbs, which was in all probability 
tiia't^df Caesar. * ^-^S'tatesman , ' « 

It certainly looked exactly like Caesae. 


A POLITE PROTEST. 

(Dedicated respectfully to the owner 
of the animal next door.) 

Deab Sib, when several weeks ago 
The perfect orb in heaven was hung 
Of Dian wandering to and fro 
Thessalian woods among, 

When fast by many a forest glade 
The hunt was up, and hounds obeyed 
Thehorn-blast of thebuskined maid, 
I did not weep when your decayed 
Old rag-bag too gave tongue. 

I flung my window casement wide : 

O’er flood and fen, o’er field and bog 
I seemed to see the huntress stride, 

Her silvery rout agog, • 

Through beech and fir and pine- 
wood stem, 

And though the time was 2 a.m. 

I listed powerless to condemn 
A beast howe’er so slightly rem- 
iniscent of a dog. ' ( 

“ Poor chap,” I thought, “ it well may be 
Some shadowy vision stirs within. 
Some memory of the uplands free 
And copses loud with din. 

Of sires who from some moated 
grange 

Would sally forth the woods to 
range : 


He quests: there is a longing 
strange ! 

Enkindled underneath the mange ' 
That pies his odorous skin. •' 

Some strain perhaps of many strains * 
That bids him bay the virgin moon, , 
Some atavistic dream remains, \ 

He will be silent spoii : 1 

His ardour is a sign of grace, j 

I will not mash that upturned face 
So filled with fever for the chase.”; 
These thoughts induced me to re- 
place . ■ . . “ ' 

The bootjack in my shoon. 

Since then, through many midnights 
wrapped 

In darkness, when the Queen was dim, 
Your mouldy hybrid still has yapped. 

It makes no odds to him. 

It does to me. I am a bard. 

And so I send this little card 
To say your Ponto will be marred 
By something heavy, thrown quite 
hard, 

Unless you change his whim. 

Evoe. 

^ “ The adornment of the many widows, par- 
ticularly those on the north side of the church,, 
was very beautiful andpleasing. ’ ’ — BcmtsNews*^ 
However, we did hot come to church; 
for this. ' ^ . ' 
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(Exteaoted raoM iniDiAitTOFToBT, m:.P.) ^'^ithority at 

On looking again at 

—There s no getting round Latimnce the question find that, led astmy by 
Ginnele, Member for North West- familiar associations, misread a word, 
meatn. ^ it he never read another paper 

to the listening Senate he would live in 

Parliamentary history by reason of the 
manoeuvre whereby he dominated the 
present House even before it was fully 
equipped by election of Speaker. Mr. 

Lowther having been nominated to 
the Chair, the motion seconded amid 
acclaim, up gat Ginnell with volumin- 
ous notes in hand. Proceeded to read 

denunciation of proposed Speaker in- vWr 

asmuch as during previous parliaments 
he had, in spite of all temptation, never 
once caught his (Ginnell's) eye. 

Crowded House aghast. Assembled 
to do honour to one of the select among 
Speakers of modern times, here was a 
Member making personal attack upon 
him. Worst of it was Ginnell was A 
master of the situation. There being 
no mace on the Table, no Speaker in the 
Chair, no Deputy appointed, authority 
to check unruly Members was non- 
existent. On this the wily G. had 

counted, and fully enjoyed fruition of um t • n 

his foresight. Since the autumn nights ^ again. 

when he used to defend cattle-driving, Laubence Ginnell.) j 

to the detriment of grazing farmers in ** Onibon ” is the head chief, not 
the Irish Midlands and the despair of “onion.") 

n n Ti _ 1 1 T 1 ^ . I 


Chief Secretary, had never had such 
a good time. 


Questions on paper disposed of, there 
arose from quarter where Irish Members 


Little heard of him since. To-day, dwell together in unity a tall figure up- 
House re-assembling after brief recess, lifting countenance of funereal gravity, 
he suddenly, unexpectedly, comes to In right hand it held sheaf of manu- 
the fore. A sort of Parliamentary script. As he proceeded to read from this, 
Brer Babbit, at a moment when cir- House recognised Ginnell, wanting to 
cumstances seemed to presage 
his final discomfiture, he is dis- 
covered quietly, doggedly ^ ^ 

Only nineteen questions on /f I 
paper and Ginnell not num- [ fi i DiittiiiW 
bered in the list. Charles 
Bathurst well to the front 

assembled House. Actually^ his 
several interrogations, < 

subdivided under general head- 

ings, number thirteen. House m /T8r 

with quickened interest observes ^ ^ 

that during Becess he has pene- \ n III/ fS& 

trated a new district, assumed * JBO — ^ 

Particulars set forth in inquiry wf Hfi 

addressed to the languid Lulu, gr Jm ^ ^ 

desiring to know “whether he 
has received a petition from 
Ifawibe, the onion or head chief 

of Ibon, in Southern Nigeria; The Mad HATiEB nuBiNe Becess discovers the 
whether ’any answer has been of Ibon in Southern Nioebia. 


know about precautionary measures 
taken by Board of Agriculture in view i 
of foot and mouth disease in Ireland. 
This and batch of Supplementary 
Questions answered by Bunciman, a 
happy thought struck Ginnell. 

“Will the House allow me," he said, 
“to ask the right honourable gentleman 
a question I have asked him already ? " 
No : the House drew the line at this 
indulgence, and Member for North 
Westmeath slowly subsided. 

Other business interposed, Ginnell 
forgotten, when familiar voice was 
heard from below Gangway, and lo! 
there he was again with another short 
paper, this time read for the benefit of 
St. Augustine Birrell, to whom," 
he remarked, “I have given private 
notice of the question." 

Here the wiliness of Westmeath 
comes in. Ordinary Member deskous 
of cross^-esamining ar. Minister “hands 
text of question to Clerk at Table. In 
due coiu'se k is printed. But it may 
not be read aloud. Is referred to simply 
by its number on the paper. That 
would not suit Mr. Ginnell’s book. 
By giving private notice one is privil- 
eged to read aloud every syllable of his 
question. This L. G. remorselessly did. 
Proceeding lengthened by difficulties 
with manuscript, its apparent illegibility 
requiring him once or twice to hark 
back to beginning of a sentence. 

Business done. — Both Houses re- 
assemble after Autumn Becess. The 
Lords having no business on hand 
adj ourn in five minutes. The Commons 
discuss at length Lord Mersey's report 
on T^^a?^^>disaster. ♦ 

Tuesday . — Bemarkable how warlike 
spirit suddenly developed by 
, General Carson, K.O., has 
caught alight in Opposition 
camp, and at unexpected 'mo- 
ments flames along the trenches. 
Inspiration more particularly 
felt among the younger men. 
This afternoon, Lord Eobert 
Cecil, who, like the great Chief- 
tain, by profession affects^ the 
Bar, came to the front and, as- 
suming command, rallied forces 
for smart attack on Government, 
There stood on paper in name 
of Premier a familiar formal 
Besolution affecting course of 
business. It proposed to give 
precedence to Government 
measui;es to-morrow and Friday, 
g ’ a second clause suspending 
‘ eleven o'clock rule to-day and 
SA to-morrow whilst Scotch Tem- 
perance Bill is in hand. Lord 
Bobert objected to this con- 
, '** junction of mandates. Insisted 
Onion that questions should be put 
separately. 
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Noble Lord has not fully attained 
tbe martial air natural to his learned 
friend the Chieftain. But he was smart 
and soldierly. Opposition quickly caught 
on. An iniquitous Government, anxious 
to save public time, had lumped two 
proposals together in order to dispose 
of them by one division. If they wep 
submitted as one Eesolution delay in 
approaching business would be halved. 
SrEAKEE consenting to make two bites 
at the cherry, House divided, with re- 
sult that Ministerial majority was run 
up to 149. ' • 

This rather a damper; but at least 
there would^ be two more divisions. 
Banbuey having; so to speak, tasted 
blood, wanted “ some more in a moog.'’ 
Moved amendment restricting suspen- 
sion of eleven-o’clock rule to to-day’s 
sitting. This insisted upon w^ould raise 
number of divisions to three. Lloyd 
Geoege, in charge of afi'airs in tempo- 
rary absence of Peemiee, did a little 
sum in mental arithmetic.- If he re- 
sisted Banbuey’s amendment there 
would be a division involving loss of 
quarter-of-an-hour. If he accepted it it 
would be mecessary to-morrow to move 
a resolution suspending the rule. There 
would, of coxirse, then be a division. 
But if he now proved obdm’ate a division 
was inevitable. Thus the balance was 
stnick. -Accordingly when Banbuey, 
after impassioned appeal, resumed his 
seat, Chancelloe, protesting himself 
convinced, accepted amendment. 

House roared with laughter at sight 
of Banbuey’ s look of amazement 
and disgust at this " concession. 
Thought he was opening a spicy 
debate that might last an hour 
and make an extra division. And 
here he was getting all he’d asked 
for, patted on the back, told to be a 
good boy and go away and play in 
the next street. 

Small matters these, perhaps 
hard of understanding by people 
who suppose Parliament is a place 
in which to do business. But boys 
will be boys, especially in the House 
of Commons. 

B^miess done, — ^Having trifled 
away three-quarters-of-an-hour at 
opening, sat up late with Scotch 
Temperance Bill. 

Thursday — ^Benches crowded in 
response to Whip for division on 
Closure resolutions affecting Home 
Eule Bill. Eumom: current that 
there would be rows. General 
Cabson, K,C., entering from behind 
Spbakee’s Chair, whilst Questions were 
going forward, was eagerly scanned. 
Had he brought with him his historical 
^ bli^kthom ? As far as could be seen he 
Nervous Members breathed 

again. 


The happy omen justified through 
progress of sitting. Peemiee moved 
closure resolution in one of those brief 
argumentative speeches which act as 



SMART ANiD SOLBIERLY. 

(L6rd Robebt Cecil.) 

jets of cold water shot into a steam 
boiler. Bonae Law had wound him- 
self up to pitch likely to satisfy Captain 
Oeaig and Mr. Moobe, but fell short of 
measure of success achieved at Blen- 
heim. Some bickering across Table 
between the Winsome Winston and the 



“ Be a good boy,’* 

The Chancellob and Sir Peebebick Banbuby. 

war-worn Geneeal came to nought. 
As early as eleven o’clock division 
called. 

Business done, — Closure . resolution 
carried by majority of ninety-one in a 
House of five hundred and fifty-five 
Members. 


MAGDALEN MATTEES. 

(Fro77i our Oxford [Streeil 
Gorresjoondent,) 

Oxford is naturally interested in the 
I coming of a British Prince who last 
week wrote his name in the college 
books. Those who only know Oxford 
from seeing Charley's Aunt will 
scarcely realize the difidculties of the 
Prince’s advisers in determining just 
how far he may enter into University 
life. The Prince will be treated as 
an ordinary commoner, like all other 
undergraduates except exhibitioners and 
demies. (The demies, it. is stated, will 
be kept strictly in the background 
during the Prince’s stay, as it is not 
considered advisable that he should 
make acquaintance with the demies’ 
nwnde). The difficult question of 
“soccer,” as the Oxford breakfast is 
called (from the fact that slippers being 
the rule there is a liberal display of 
fancy socks), has been solved in this 
way. The Prince will not invite men 
to soccer ” in his own rooms, but will 
meet them at “ battels ” in the ordinary , 
way. If he plays billiards in a public 
room before one or ten and is caught 
in the act by the “scout” (a sort of 
Univ-ersity detective) he will have to go 
to “bedder” early for a week, just like 
every other Magdalen man. A good 
deal of nonsense has been written to* 
the effect that the Prince will not be 
allowed to indulge in the ordinary 
college sports. As a matter of fact he 
will take up just such sports as 
he pleases, and, though perhaps 
rather light for a helmsman, I 
should not be surprised to see him 
sculling in the college “ Buggers,” 
as the Lent races are called. The 
Pbinoe will, of course, have a per- 
fectly free hand as regards the clubs 
he will join. Oxford naturally 
abounds in clubs, from the ephem- 
eral societies like “Mesopotamia” 
(that “ blessed word, ”as Dr. JowBTT 
called it) to those of world-wide 
fame, like “ The Torpids,” which 
is famous for its high livers and 
deep thinkers. Just at first, no 
doubt, Oxford slang and. expres- 
sions will sound strangely on the 
royal ears. He will wonder, we 
are sure, why Trinity men are 
called “Sons of Belial ” ; “ Jaggers,” 
signifying Merton College, will 
puzzle him till he learns that a fa- 
inouxJ boy-messenger of that name 
was once “ gated ” in first - class 
honours (both waysj in his first term. 
“ Wuggins ” will strike him as a strange 
name for Oriel till he learns that the 
pious founder of the college bore that 
appellation. He will learn to call his 
tutor a “proggins,” the University 
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Fare. “Have you change foe half-a-sovebeign, deivee?’* 

Cabby. “Change foe ’aep-a-sov. 1 {Confidentially) “Not if yer was to take the bloomin’ lot of us, lidy, TTAf a we stand.” 


sermon a “lekker,’* and will no doubt 
soon make his first; acquaintance with, 
the famous Magdalen tipple known as 
“brunch’* — a fascinating mixture of 
beer and punch (hence the name) served 
nightly in the Great Hall, which is lit 
by candles in the famous “sconces,” 
to which each undergraduate has to 
contribute. 

Every effort will be made to render 
the stay of the Prince at Oxford a 
pleasant one. ■ 

Wherever he goes he will be welcomed 
and acclaimed with the good old 
’ Varsity (University) cry of Viva ! 
Viva ! ! Voce ! ! ! 


; THE DIARY OE.A DISCIPLE. 

Monday . — Made the great resolve. 
Henceforth I devote my life to Cubism. 
I am not certain yet exactly what 
this involves, but feel sure it is all 
right, as the motto is : “ Quite on the 
square.” 

Tuesday . — Bought a T-square and 
practised the art of real landscape. Not 
very successful with this, so tried some 
subject pictures. At last have got going 
on a small canvas that looks like being 
successful. Think I shall caU it ''A 
Tunnel coming out of a Train.” Shall 
get to work again early' to-morrow. 


Had cube sugar in my tea to-night — 
every little helps. 

Wednesday . — ^Am getting on weU. 
The eye of the engine-driver is, of course, 
the predominant feature and is placed 
three millimetres North-east by East, 
measuring from the centre of the canvas ; 
this seems just the right position. Am 
not certain yet whether I shall put in 
the rest of the engine-driver — safest to 
leave him out, perhaps. Wish I knew 
what Matisse would do in such circum- 
stances. 

Thursday . — ^I have worked a herring- 
bone pattern into the left-hand lower 
corner of the picture, which is full of 
meaning, and. I feel sure I shall dis- 
cover what it does mean later on. Am 
only a humble disciple and must rest 
content with the amount I have already 
accomplished. I had to pass through 
Oxford Circus this morning, and I never 
noticed before what a horrible spot it 
is — nearly round! I felt quite ill, so 
hurried on to. Cavendish Square, and 
felt better. 

Friday . — Find I need a new hat. Is 
it possible to get a square bowler ? Must 
try to induce my hatter to make me 
one. ' The picture is nearly complete, 
and after days of work I have done 
what at first I dared not hope to 


accomplish — I have shown both ends of 
the tunnel as well as the front of the ! 
engine and back of the guard’s van, 
Saturday. — The , magnum ofius ‘ is 
finished. Across the top of the picture 
in block letters I have inscribed, “Travel 
by Underground,” and the effect is 
marvellous. My doctor has just looked 
in — can’t imagine why; I'mdn’t’send 
for him — and the idiot says I must 
stop all work and go to Brighton for a 
month. What nonsense! I am just 
getting into my stride and have thought 
out a magnificent conception — a picture 
that will make Pablo Picasso green with 
envy. I shall call it “TheOuWe.!’ . . . 

[The Diary ends abruptly at this point.] 


“GRAND OPERA HOUSE* 

ON SATUEDAY 

HAN PING UHIEN . . 

Will Keep the Audience Spell-bound 
BY BEEAKINa A 40 LbS. StONB 
ON Head, 

None should miss this uniq[ue opportunity as 
the performance is not lihely to be ^ 
repeated.’* 

‘Advt. in “ Stcotesman.'* 
We are not surprised to read in another 
part of this paper that “ a benefit per- 
formance wifi be given in aid of Han 
Ping Chien on Monday.” 
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THE MODERN PLAY. 

More Especially as Published. 

{So 77 ie exti'acU from an old frieiid, as 
it might a;ppear if uTitten to-day 
and issued in volume form hy 
Messrs. Sidgtvick and Jackson.) 

Box AND Cox. 

The scene represents a bed-sitting-room 
in a lodging -lioiise of the loiver 
middle - class. The fimiiture and 
appointments are frankly hideous^ 
hut utilitarian — or icould he, in an 
undamaged condition. Thei'e is 
one door, which, when opened, dis- 
closes the head of a someiohat dingy 
staircase. Though it is a summer 
morning there is not too much light. 
The windoiD (ivhich has not been 
I cleaned for loeeks) permits only a 
partial view of the upper floors and 
chimney -pots of a rcw of drab 
houses, forming the opposite side of 
a mean street. A typical Battersea 
or Bermondsey vista. At present, 
hoiuever, even this cannot beobserved, 
as the ivindoio is in the fourth wall, 
and therefore out of sight of the 
audience. 

'When the curtain rises, Mrs. Bouncer, 

' a careworn and worried woman of 
forty-five, but looking older from 
t want of albumen, is clearing away 
the breakfast things. 

Mrs. Botmcer. Anything further you 
require, Mr, Cox? 

Cox {rouses himself as from a revei'ii). 

‘ Thank you. Nothing. Nothing. 

[Now that he has turned from the fire, 
j before tvhich he has been sitting 
I ' lost in thought, you see Henry Oox 
more clearly. A sparse, middh- 
i aged, and premaUtrely grizzled 

i man. A hatter, with all a hatter's 
emotionalism and characteristic 
\ lack of balance kept in check hy 
! circumstances. He has the sallow, 

, brooding face of a 77ian who will 
never grow up, because he has never 
been wholly young. So7nething of 
\ a misogynist too, though this fact 
is not as yet fully apparent ; his 
j manner, for example, towards Mrs. 

! Bouncer gives no clue to it. Cpn- 
1 tinning, he says : 

i Nothing. Except, of course, the bolster, 
f and the chimney smoking. And the 
man 

i Mrs. B. {quickly). The man? 

J Cox. On the stairs. But I ’m not un- 

reasonable. There are always men 

; ySe roUfSes himself again and goes 
I out. 

Mrs. B. {looks after him a moment, 
then speaks as though to herself. N.B . — 
This means precisely the same thing as 
Sol., but sounds modem). Gone 1 If he 
only knew how I am getting double 


rent for my room. Well, well. One 
must live. {This is her mvariable 
foiinula, to excuse — to herself — any 
special one of the thousand petty 7nean- 
nesses of which her daily life is made 
up). Goodness knows it 's hard enough 
in these times. 

Box {oxitside). Mind your own busi- 
ness, Sir. 

[He comes in quickly. George Box'^s 
a printer, which mea7is nowadays 
a Socialist. He is a larger, more 
assertivemaji than his fellow-lodger. 
Ojie feels instmctively that ‘ in a 
higher social sphere he ivould spend 
his autumns in Northern Italy and 
contribute to The Saturday West- 
minster. As it is, he goes to Margate, 
and considers Mr. Chesterton 
ioell-77ieaning but obscure. Gener- 
ally easy-tempered, he is capable of 
outbursts of passion.'" At present 
he is very aJigry indeed. Note. — 
The actor may find all this, es- 
pecially the Chesterton part, a 
little' difficult to express by^nake-up 
alo7ie ; but it can be done. 

M7's. B. Dear me, Mr. Box, I declare 
you ’re quite pale in the face. 

Box. What colour would you have a 
man be who has been setting up long 
leaders all night ? Leaders ! But go 
away, Mrs. Bouncer. 

[She goes away. Box retires to pre- 
pare his breakfast. After a mome^it 
the door opens, and Cox co7nes in 
quickly. 

Cox {to himself). A holiday! My 
venerable employer {fie pronounces the 
toord quietly ; tho7igh acutely class- 
co7iscious he is as yet loithout a trace 
of S7jndicalism) has given me a holiday 1 

[Etc., Etc. In the midst of his 
reflectio7is. Box re-enters, and they 
meet. Mrs. Bouncer, being sim- 
moned,confesses her duplicity . ^'One 
onust live ! ” she says, and, as 
neither of her victims is familiar 
with French, she is allowed to 
depart unanswered. The two then 
settle down to discuss the situation, 
which they do. at considerable 
■ length. 

Cox {half-an-hour later). But surely 
all this talk of Penelope Ann! If it 
should be the same. What a coinci- 
dence. 

Box. Coincidences in modern plays 
are the expected that never happens. 

[Struck, as possibly the audience will 
be also, hy the fact that this remark 
is singularly unlike the imial tone 
of Box, Cox glances at him sharply 
to be certain he is not being ‘‘ got 
at." The other, however, is entirely 
sermis. 

Cox. It is the same. Shall we {with 
a sudden flash of the hatter) fight for 
her? Whoever loses, marries. 


Box. I suppose so. {They summon 
Mrs. Bouncer.) Pistols for two. 

Mrs. B. Yes, Sir. 

Cox. Is the little back second-floor 
room ready ? 

Mrs. B. {hesitates, then bi^azenly). I 
was coming to tell you, gentlemen, 
that I made a mistake. The little back 
second-floor room is already let to a 
couple of the name of Knox. 

Box. Knox? 

Mrs. B. Yes, Sir. Penelope Ann is 
the lady’s name. Was a Mrs. Wiggins. 
One must live, gentlemen.. (She means 
by this that the Knoxes have ojfered 
her a higher rent than she would obtain 
from either of the others, who 7noreover 
have already paid in advance.) 

Cox. She is coming to live here ? 

I Mrs. B. Yes. [She goes out. 

Box, We shall be here too. Both of 
us. We shall be meeting her constantly. 

Cox. We shall have to. 

Box. We shall hate each other, worse 
and worse. But there will be no escape. 
Never. 

Cox. No, there will be no escape. 

Except {He breaks off. For a 

mome7it there is a glea7n in his face 
almost of msa7iity, the begin7iing per- 
haps of what yea7's of boredom 7nay 


Cox. Yes. {He has fallen into apathy 
again.) And this is my holiday 1 
Box. Yes. {Very sloivly he t%m%s his 
head a7id looks at the other. Their 
eyes meet. Bach at that mo7nent is 
realizing the full horror of tvhat lies 
before them. He does not speak agam, 
because there is, after all, 7iothing to 
say. And on the pickire of them sitting 
thus the curtam falls.) 

The End. (Except for America.) 


A HOMELY HEEO. 

It was not on the tented field, 

Where fierce the flag of battle flew. 

That, scorning all demands to yield, 
Darling, I proved my love for you 
Both staunch and true. 

Nor at some manly outdoor game 
My stand did I proceed to take, 

Crying (in honour of your name), 

“ Behold the duck’s-egg that I break 
Eor Maisie’s sake.” 

No 1 ’ Twas at supper yesternight 
My heart continued unafraid 

When told that there for my delight 
A pie would shortly be displayed 
That you had made. 

For love of you, dear, I ignored 
The pangs I knew Fate had in store ; 

Alone of those around the board. 

Like little Oliver of yore, 

I asked for more. 
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Country Customer (who has been dinvng sumj^tuously for one hour and fifty minutes, to 
astounded waiter). “Waiter, ie it’s not against rules, I’d like to come back and 

DO MY OTHER EORTY MENUTEB AT SUPPER-TIME.” 


HOW THEY BEGAN. 

A NEW series of autobiographical 
sketches, to be called “How I Began,’* 
is to run through T.P.’s Weekly, An 
intelligent anticipation of certain of the 
contributions follows : — ! 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 

But surely I have told you all this 
before ? Yes ? Then here goes. [He 
tells it again.] 

Mb. George Graves. 

I cannot remember any time when I 
was not an old man with a voice like 
Dan Leno. Even as a baby I would 
place one hand over my eyes, lean 
against some one or something with 
the other, and make the nursery rock 
with laughter. It was horrible, hor- 
rible, in one so young ; but I did it. 

Mr. J. S. Sargent, E.A. 

I don’t usually talk much about 
myself, but who can resist T.P. ? Even 
as a mere child I had a passion to 
paint portraits. My first brush was 
made of hair cut from a favourite 
puppy’s tail, my first paint was black- 
ing and cochineal, and my first sitter 
was Shem from the nursery Noah’s ark. 

Me. G. K. Chesterton. 

Your request that I should tell you 
“how I began” is one of the most 
enormously perplexing and paralysing 
that I ever received. For it puts in 
the past tense an operation which is 
still in the present. It is like asking a 
man who has not yet eaten his first 
morsel of hors cVauvre, how he had 
liked his dinner; or asking a traveller 
just alighting at Calais from Dover for 
the first time, how he had enjoyed his 
trip in France : for I consider my be- 
inning as much in front of me as 
ehind me. To tell you how I began 
would be to write the whole history of 
my life, day by day and minute ly 
minute, down to this very moment. 
I hold that I shall be beginning to the 
end. 

Mr. Harry Vardon. 

For some years I played no golf at 
all, certainly for three years. But 
although I did not play I thought 
about the game, and from my nurse's 
arms and from the perambulator studied 
the frequenters of the Jersey links until 
I knew more of their form than they 
themselves did. Then, when the time 
was ripe, I one day seized a club myself 
and — began. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett. 

To tell you how I began would not 
only take too long and occupy too much 
of my space, but it would also be 
throwing away a lot of excellent 
material. But I have no objection to 


letting you know how I chanced upon 
my present profession. I once let my 
house furnished and had an inventory 
of it made out. Glancing at the in- 
ventory, I exclaimed, “ What an excel- 
lent ground plan for a novel I ” and 
straightway wrote it. 

Sir Henry Wood. 

Strange to say, I was unconscious of 
any musical talent until I won a good 
conduct prize at my preparatory school, 
and immediately reahsed that I was 
destined to be a good conductor. 

Mr. C. K. Shorter. 

I, a mere Cockney, even in the cradle 
found no difficulty in Meredith’s 
Shaving of Shagfiat. Its intricacies 
(as other people call them) were indeed 
milk to me. Nor did I need a glossary 
when reading the meritorious poems 
of Eobeet Burns, while Chaucer, 
although so archaic to many eyes, to 


mine, little Cockney though I was, was 
so simple and lucid as to make him my 
favourite songster. Thus nurtured on 
the best, and finding it so easy, how 
could I help but become an omnivorous 
reader and collector and a critic of 
universal range ? 


Prom a Stores Catalogue. 

“ The Wasp and Fly Pistol. No, 1. Pull 
finish.” 

For the fly, anyway. 


‘ ‘ So far was Home Rule from being at the 
top that the vast majority of Radical candi- 
dates had carefully taken it out of the pack 
and hidden it. If any chance cut brought it 
to the surface, they dexterously reshuified and 
hurriedly played another card.” 

Daily Telegraph, 

They are poor card-players, these 
Badicals. When once we have got a 
card safely out of the pack we defy any 
chance cut to bring it to the surface. 
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THE SAFETY VALVE. 
Dream of my yearning soul, Elaine, 

My rhymes surge out to thee ; 

Eiclily inspired, my burning brain 
Exults in poesy ; 

Unchecked, untrammelled, as from out 
A roly-poly pudding spout 
Pure streams of jam when sliced in 
twain. 

So leaps my song from me. 

Thine eyes are like the stars that gleam 
On purple seas by night ; 

Look into mine, and I should seem 
Intoxicate (or tight). 

Thy cheeks are like the skies’ deep flush 
In Southern sunsets (when they blush, 
Otherwise they resemole cream 
Viewed in a pinkish light). 

Thy sweet white throat, thy slender, 
arms — 

’ But, no, forgive me, dear ; 

I will not catalogue thy charms 
Like some dull auctioneer. 

Perfect art thou from crown to toe, 
Words cannot paint thee, though one 
grow 

Emphatic, like to fire alarms, 

Or burst in foam like beer. 

0 passion lost in nothingness ! 

0 tears dissolved in mist ! 

0 hands unclasped in my caress ! 

0 lips by me unkissed ! 

0 grammar sacrificed to meet 
Exigencies of perfect feet — 

Mighty is truth ; I must confess, 

Elaine, thou don’t exist. 

Phantom thou art, unbodied child 
Of music in my breast. 

1 was impassioned, Muse-beguiled, 

' Almost I felt oppressed 

With a vast swelling storm of song, . 
With rapturous thoughts, a crowding 
throng — 

I loosed these lines, ecstatic, wild, 

■ To get it off my chest. 


Captain Earding gets going; and we 
find that we don’t know Captain 
Hardmg, He makes love to Leila, and 
we begin to think that we don’t know 
Leila, They decide to run away to- 
gether — this, we feel, is something out- 
side our own life. Noel refuses to divorce 
her, but offers to let Leila divorce him ; 
we begin to look about us uncom- 
fortably. These are not our friends at 
all; who are they? Have we come 
into the wrong house by mistake? 

It was unwise of Mr. Davies to deal, 
in a light-hearted play and in his light- 
handed manner, with the deep emotions. 
There are dramatists who can be amus- 
ing about infidelity, but he is not one 
of them — ^for which let him be thank- 
ful. Mr. Davies knows perfectly well 


AT THE PLAY, 

“Doormats.” 

No dramatist writes dialogue quite so 
simply and naturally as Mr. H. H. 
Davies, and with such pleasant results. 
His characters are always human, and 
because they are so human they are of 
their own accord humorous. TJncle 
Bufus is not given funny things to say ; 
he merely says the things that your 
Uncle Bufus or my Uncle Bufus would 
say ; we recognise them with delighted 
laughter. Noel and Leila . and Aunt 
Josephine we know too ; they speak as 
Qur. own Noel and Leila and Aunt 
Josephine would speak. It is very 
jolly to see all our relations in a play. 

All this for two Acts, and then 



“ Of course, I hate making love to another 
man’s wife, but in these days of competition 
you know — ” 

Leila., .. .. Miss Marie Lohr. 

Captain Earding , . Mr. Dawson Milward. 

that in real life husband, wife and lover 
don’t behave as do Noel, Leila and 
Harding in the Third Act of Doormats, 
Another dramatist might protest that 
his people were not meant to be real 
people, but Mr. Davies has not that 
excuse. He started out to make them 
real and to make us interested in them. 
He could not, afterwards, turn them 
back into puppets. 

Mr. Alfred Bishop and Miss Nina 
Boucicault played perfectly as the 
Uncle and Aunt. Mr. Gerald du 
Maueier as Noel was better than I 
have ever seen him ; for once, it was not 
the part which fitted him, but he who 
fitted the part. Miss Lohr was Leila, 
and how else she could have played 
Leila I do not know. It was to her 
credit as an actress in the first two Acts 
that she showed up the Third Act so 
badly. Mr. Dawson Milward did not 
belong to the play at all, but as an 
imaginary Captain Earding he was 
magnificent. M. 


' OUB A.B.C. 

With the war comes a very epidemic 
of alphabets, no paper being complete 
without its “ A.B.O. of the Struggle ; ” 
or, “ Who’s Who in the Balkan busi- , 
ness ; ” or, “ This Way to the Personal 
Facts.” ^ Mr, Punch do^s not propose to 
enlighten his readers as to the ins and j 
outs of this conflict, partly because he 
does not know them ; but to come out 
without an A.B.O. of some kind seems 
to him so pusillanimous that, at great 
expenditure of force and patience, he 
has compiled one. The war itself being 
barred, he has devoted his alphabet to 
its backwash in our own country. 

Albany, The. — Eesidence of the 
Albanians in London. 

Bennett, Arnold. — Prime Minister, 
of the Black Country, and remotely con- 
nected with Mr. Bennett Bueleioh. ' 

Cinema. — ^The invention which has 
brought the scent of the battlefield over' 
the pianist. It provides ' the most 
gentlemanly way yet devised of partak- 
ing in slaughter. 

Decisive. — Word useful for applying 
to battles, whatever their result. ' ' i 

Evening. — A time of day starting at ' 
about 9.30 a.m., at which the more 
interesting war news begins to be avail- ^ 
able to those who have half-pence to' 
spare for it. > . 

Grey ‘(Sir Edward). — The man who, 
had he only cared, could have presented ', 
the war by merely raising his little 
finger. But such is his cynical indiffer-* 
ence and supineness . . . [Vide The 
Nation and The Daily Neivs for the 
rest.] 

Money. — See Opportunity. 

Opportunity. — ^That which is being 
enjoyed by all journalists who ever had 
the luck or misfortune or prescience to 
spend any time in the Balkan States. 

Private Wire. — One of the busiest 
soldiers in the world, and indispensable 
at times such as these. 

Stocks. — Things in the City that go 
up or down, but usually down, in con- 
sequence of wars. 

War Correspondent. — A gentleman 
with a pair of field-glasses and a writing- 
pad, but for whose activities, wherever 
exercised, no one knows what we should 
know. 

Zeal. — ^The quality shown by sub- 
editors, demon cyclists and newsboys 
in getting the evening papers sold. 

From the Buies of the Sealiam Har- 
bour Golf Club : — 

“ All complaints should be made in writing 
to the Secretary, in order that they may bo 
submitted to the Committee, and none shall 
be attended to.” 

We thought it was a custom rather 
than a rule. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned ClerJcs.) 

With The Book of Saints and Heroes^ written by Mrs. 
LANa and edited hj Andbew Lang (Longmans), there 
cpmes an end, I suppose, to the gay and fascinating series 
of volumes that have delighted us year by year as the winter 
approached. Twenty-four of them there have been, beau- 
tiful books dealing with elves and fairies and men and 
women and magicians ; and this last book, for her share 
in which Mrs. Lang must again be heartily thanked, is 
worthy of the company of those that went before. 

Frost and -sleet and the gloom of the shortened days will 
be less tolerable now that Andrew Lang is gone. So fresh 
and various and joyful was his activity that we could not 


I ledge to his readers. No man’s pen ever chaffed and 
I charmed with half the lightness of Andrew Lang’s. And 
j to all these gifts he added a proud and sensitive manliness, 
a devotion to things that are noble and sincere in life and 
art, and a sympathy which gave him a sure appreciation of 
greatness. I speak of him as a critic, essayist, historian, and 
folk-lorist, now serious, now playful, and always delightful, 
but I cannot forget — who could ? — ^that he was a poet — a 
poet without a trace of affectation and with an exquisite 
sense of form and reticence. There was in his verse not 
only a fastidious refinement of phrase and cadence, but a 
peculiarly intimate kind of tenderness and friendship that 
haunted the mind. You cannot read his Grass of Par- 
nassus without feeling an affection for the writer ; but this 
may truly be said of all that he wrote, whether in verse 



An Artist’s Model writes: 

CRICKETERS IS ALL RIGHT— 


* Presenting cups to 


think of death, or indeed of age and Andrew Lang together. 
We might have said to him in his own words : — 

‘ * And you once more may voyage through 
The forests that of old we knew, - 
The fairy forests deep in dew, 

Where you, resuming childish things, 

Shall listen when the Blue Bird sings, 

And sit at feast with fairy Kings, 

And taste their wine, ere all be done, 

And face more welcome shall be none 
Among the guests of Oberon. 

Ay, of that feast shall tales be told, 

Tho marvels of that world of gold. 

To children young, when you are old. 

When you are old I Ah, dateless * when,’ 

Por youth shall perish among men. 

And Spring herself bo ancient then I ” 

What greater iDaii of letters than Andrew Lang have we 
known in our time ? He had learning enough to fit him to 
be a pedant, but pedantry was abhorrent to him. His style 
rippled and sparkled in the light of his sane and joyous 
humour; he pricked pretension and the bubble was dis- 
solved in laughter. He was a fine and exacting scholar, 
and even in the things he wrote, to all appearance, without 
care, there was a grace which only a scholar could have 
conferred. He was a man deeply versed in strange lore, 
but he illumined the dark places of his investigations with 
his insight, his humanity and the prodigal and^ allusive 
brilliancy of the English in which he conveyed his know- 



BUT I don’t hold with THESE HERE PLYING MEN HAVING 
THEM.” 

or in prose. To read his posthumously published History 
of English Literature, for instance, is to enjoy a feast of 
pleasant converse and exuberant vitality. Nothing is dull 
and heavy, and even when you begin to disagree you are 
quickly charmed into agreement. I have no space to say 
more, but I should have performed my duty ill if, having 
this opportunity, I had failed to add my tributary pebble to 
Andrew Lang’s memorial cairn. 


What is “that conflict which makes the everlasting 
antagonism between men and women ” ? If you can guess 
the answer you will, I suppose, understand, which is more 
than I do, why Mr. E. Temple Thurston calls his book 
The Antagonists (Chapman and Hall). As for me I give 
it up. Hut then I am only a man. And {d ^pro^os of The 
Origin of Species) Mr. Thurston tells me that “ Darwin 
means nothing to any woman ; for within her very essence 
lie revealed all the secrets that he found, lie hidden all the 
secrets that no man will ever know ” — secrets, I presume, 
even more mysterious than the price of ladies’ hats or the 
uses of the common hairpin. But Mr. Thurston, unlike 
the rest of his sex, as he sees them, appears to know them 
all. He is for ever generalising about the feelings of 
WGmen with a confidence which I should think pre- > 
sumptuous if I were describing the habits of the domestic 
cat. The antagonist^ of his story are not a man and a 
woman, but a pair of boy and girl lovers, The boy (of 
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THE HEIR, 

II. — He Meets His Godfathers. 

Thomas and Simpson arrived by the 
fcwelve-thirfcy train, and Myra and I 
drove down in the wagonette to meet 
them. Myra handled the ribbons 
(*' handled the ribbons” — we must 
have that again) while I sab on the 
box-seat and pointed out any traction- 
engines and things in the road. I am 
very good at this. 

“ I suppose,” I said, there will be 
some sort of ceremony at the station ? 
The station-master will read an address 
whUe his little daughter presents a 
bouquet of flowers. You don't often 
get two godfathers travelling by the 
same train. Look out,” I said, as we 
swung round a comer, “ there *s an ant 
coming.” 

“ What did you say ? I 'm so sorry, 
but I listen awfully badly when I 'm 
driving.” 

“As soon as I hit upon anything 
really good I'll write it down. So 
far I have been throwing off the 
merest trifles. "When we are married, 
Myra ” 

“ Go on ; I love that.” 

“ When we are married we shan't be 
able to afford horses, so we '11 keep a 
couple of bicycles, and you 'll be able 
to hear ever}i;hmg I say. How jolly 
for you.” 

“ All right,” said Myra quietly. 

There was no formal ceremony on 
the platform, but I did not seem to 
feel the want of it when I saw 
Simpson stepping from the train with 
an enormous Ted%-bear under his arm. 

“ Hallo, dear old chap,” he said, 
“here we are. You're looking at 
my bear. I quite forgot it until I'd 
strapped up my bags, so I had to bring 
it like this. It squeaks,” he added as 
if that explained it. “Listen,” and 
the piercing roar of the bear resounded 
through the station. 

“ Very fine. ^ Hallo, Thomas.” 

“ Hallo,” said Thomas, and went to 
look after his luggage. 

“ I hope he 'll like it,” Simpson went 
on. “Its legs move up and down.” 
He put them into several positions 
and then squeaked it again. “Jolly, 
isn’t it?” 

“Eipping,” I agreed. “Who’s it 
for ? ” 

He looked at me in astonishment for 
a moment. 

“ My dear old chap, for the baby.” 

“ Oh, I see. That 's awfully nice of 
you. He '11 love it.” I wondered if 
Simpson had ever seen a month-old 
baby. ^ “ What 's its name ? ” 

“ I 've been calling it Duncan in the 
train, but of course he will want to 
choose his own name for it.” 

“Well, you must talk it over with 
him to-night after the ladies have gone 
to bed. How about your luggage? 
We mustn't keep Myra waiting.” 

“ Hallo, Thomas,” said Myra, as we 
came out. “ Hallo, Samuel. Hooray I ” 

“ Hallo, M\Ta,” said Thomas. “ All 
right?” 

“ M}Ta, this is Duncan,” said Simp- 
son, and the shrill roar of the bear rang 
out once more. 

Myra, her mouth firm, but smiles in 
her eyes, looked down lovingly at him. 
Sometimes I think that she would like 
to be Simpson's mother. Perhaps, 
when we are married, we might adopt 
him. 

“ For Baby ? ” she said, stroking it 
with her whip. “But he won't be 
allowed to take it into church with 
him, you know. No, Thomas, I won’t 
have the luggage next to me ; I want 
someone to talk to. You come.” 

Inside the wagonette ^Simpson 
squeaked his bear at intervals, while I 
tried to prepare him for his coming 
introduction to his godson. Having 
known the baby for nearly a week, and 
being to some extent in Myra's con- 
fidence, I felt quite the family man 
beside Simpson. 

“ You must try not to be disappointed 
with his looks,” I said. “Anyway, 
don’t let Dahlia think you are. And 
if you want to do the right thing say 
that he’s just like Archie. Archie 
doesn’t mind this for some reason.” 

“ Is he tall for his age? ” 

“ Samuel, pull yourself together. He 
isn't tall at all. If he is anything he is 
long, but how long only those can say 
who have seen him in his bath. You do 
realise that he is only a month old ? ” 

“My dear old boy, of course. One 
can't expect much from him. ' I sup- 
pose he isn't even toddling about yet?” i 

“ No — ^no. Not actually toddling.” 

“ Well, we can teach him later on. 
And I 'm going to have a lot of fun : 
with him, I shall show him my watch 
— babies always love that.” 

There was a sudden laugh from the 
front, which changed just a little too 
late into a cough. The fact is I had 
bet Myra a new golf-ball that Simpson 
would show the baby his watch within 
two minutes of meeting him. Of course 
it wasn’t a certainty yet, but I thought 
there would be no harm in mentioning 
the make of ball I preferred. So I 
changed the conversation subtly to golf. 

Amidst loud roars from the bear we 
drove up to the house and were greeted 
by Archie. 

“Hallo, Thomas, how are you? 
Hallo, Simpson. Good heavens 1 I 
know that face. Introduce me, Samuel.” 

“ This is Duncan. I brought him 
down for your boy to play with.” 

“ Duncan, of course. The boy will 
love it. He 's tired of me already. He 
proposes to meet his godfathers at 

4 p.M. precisely. So you '11 have nearly 
three hours to think of something genial 
to say to him.” 

We spent the last of the three 
hours playing tennis, and at 4 p.m. 
precisely the introduction took place. 
By great good luck Duncan was 
absent ; Simpson woirld have wasted his 
whole two minutes in making it squeak. 

“Baby,” said Dahlia, “this is your 
Uncle Thomas.” 

“ Hallo,” said Thomas, gently kissing 
the baby's hand. “ Good old boy,” 
and he felt for his pipe. 

“Baby,” said Dahlia, “this is your 
Uncle Samuel.” 

As he leant over the child, I whipped 
out my watch and murmured, “ Go 1 ” 

4 hrs. 1 min. 25 sec. I wished Myra 
had not taken my “two minutes" so 
literally, but I felt that the golf-ball 
was safe. 

Simpson looked at the baby as if 
fascinated, and the baby stared back at 
him. It was a new experience for both 
of them. 

“He's fust like Archie,” he said at 
last, remembering my advice. “ Only 
smaller,” he added. 

4 hrs. 2 min. 7 sec. 

“I can see you, baby,” he said. 

“ Goo-goo.” 

Myra came and rested her chin on 
my shoulder. Silently I pointed to the 
finishing place on my watch, and she 
gave a little gurgle of excitement. There 
was only one minute left. 

“I wonder what you're thinking 
about,” said Simpson to the baby. 
“Is it my glasses you want to play 
with?” 

“ Help t ” I murmured. “ This will 
never do.” 

^ “ He just looks and looks. Ah 1 but 
his Uncle Samuel knows what Baby 
wants to see. (I squeezed Myra’s arm. 

4 hrs. 3 mins. 10 secs. There was just 
time). “ I wonder if it 's anything in 
his Uncle's waistcoat ? ” 

“No!” whispered Myra to me in 
agony. “ Certainly not.” 

“He shall see it if he wants to,” 
said Simpson soothingly, and put his 
; hand to his waistcoat pocket. I smiled 
triumphantly at Myra. He had five 
seconds to get the watch out — ^plenty 
of time. 

“Bother,” said Simpson, “I left it 
upstairs.” A. A. M. 

‘*Mr. Clarence W. Wells has lost by death 
a canary-goldfinch mule, hatched in June, 
1888.’' — Bedford Daily Circular, 

Our own bluetit-bustard zebra, spawned 
in 1878, has just turned into a chry- 
salis. 
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THE WOOIN’ O’T. 

(Being the authorised version of the 
Engeriist's Love-song) 

Eyes of azure, eyes of hazel, 

Ebon tresses, locks of gold, 

Beauty, ocular or nasal — 

These, beloved, leave me cold* 

They are trifles, only skin-deep, 

Unto nothing they amount : 

Let us rather enter in deep 
To the things that really count. 

^Vhy, then, has my love been fired so ? 

What has brought me to thy feet? 
’Tis thy system I Ve admired so, 

Thy anatomy, my s'sveet. 

Harley Street has flocked to see thee 
With its stethoscopes, and found 
It could safely guarantee thee 
Wholly, absolutely sound. 

Here 's a chart whereon are written 
Beatings of my true love's heart : 
Never was there seen in Britain 
Such a model of a chart. 

Up and down in faultless rhythm 
Eun the curves in ordered law 
Bearing testimony with 'em 
Of a heart without a flaw. 

Charms like this thou hast in plenty ; 

I resolved to tempt the Hates 
When I read thy five-and-twenty 
Medical certificates. 

Perfect as the heart between 'em 
Are thy lungs, and liver too, 

While thy matchless duodenum 
Is the best that ever grew. 

Doctors rave about thy phar3mx, 

They have scarcely words to tell 
All the beauties of thy larynx 
And thy bronchial tubes as well ; 
Thy digestive apparatus 
Bids my soul its love confess — 
Then let Science come and mate us I 
Sweet-and-healthy, whisper Yes I 


POPLAR BY THE SEA, 

Eveb seen the sea before, Mister ? ” 
asked the small boy who had been 
grubbing about among the shingle. 

Once or twice. Have you ? " 

"Not afore yesterday,” he replied. 
" Ever been out in the Saucy Folly ? ” 
"No, never in my life.” 

"Well, you’ve missed a fair treat, 
Mister. Me and the others from the 
camp went this mornin', and I was the 
only one as didn't want to come back. 
Which way 's Gibberaltar ? ” 

" Oh, over there somewhere — a long 
way off. Why ? ” 

" Got an uncle who 's been there. 
Never been in a boat at all? ” 

“ Well, yes — ^but, you see, I wanted 
to come back.” 



"'Ow WAS YEK OUT, JERBY T' ^'CaUGHT AXD BOWLED, EeUB.” 

"Ah! they they 'ad yer both ways, ehT' 


" Better not spend the tanner on the 
Saucy Polly, p'raps. You 'd be all right 
on the pier, though.” 

"Where is your home?” I asked, 
taking my turn as questioner. 

" Poplar,” he replied. 

"Then you’ve heard all about the 
sea, I suppose, if you haven’t seen it 
before ? ” 

"Look, see this?” and he pulled a 
dead starfish from his pocket. " Goin’ 
to take that 'ome to young Ginger 
Collins. 'E come 'ere last year, and 
told me about it, and I punched 'im in 
I the jor for kiddin' me.” He looked a 
little shy; there was a suspicion of 
I regret in his tone, 
i " Bit of a liar, eh ? ” I asked. 

" Not 'im,” retorted my acquaintance. 
" I thought 'e was, but 'e "wasn't after 
all. Couldn’t come this year, so I 'm 
takin' 'im a present — see. Mister ? ” 

I saw. 

* ' See this ? ” He pointed to a scratch 
on his cheek. "That was a near go, 
that was. The bloke as 'elps the boat- 


man shove the boats out done that 
yesterday.” 

" How was that ? ” I asked. 

" I was tellin’ 'im what London was 
like, Mister.” 

"Perhaps he’ll give you a present 
when he goes to London and finds 
that what you 've told him is true,” I 
suggested. 

"True? Yus, I don't think!” he 
replied with a grin. 

The Decadence of Cricket* 

"The innings might have been concluded at 
4. 34 had Denton been able to take a very difficult 
catch which Kennedy offered him at mid-on. 

1 However, an easier chance came seven runs later, 
and the innings was over at half-past twelve.” 

Yorkshii'e Evening Post, 

Seven runs in. eight hours ; something 
must really be done about it. 

The Pioneer on Sleeping Sickness 

"Human beings acquire the disease from 
biting flies.” 

An amusement we have never gone in 
for. 
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THE INHUMAN BOY. 

[A portrait of the best boy, both at home and at school, of the entire 
I)0|)u.ation of recently appeared in The Daily icjw.] 

Child of a great and gorgeous opportunity, 

Whose portrait looms to England as the best 
Boy of a large and virtuous edmmunity — 

A claim upheld, they say, by every test ; 

Model of all that ’s calm, severe, and steady 
To wicked Thomas or unmoral Jabk, • 

Most worthy youth, 0 almost reverend Freddy, 

Lord, how I envy you when I look back I 

For I — despite the past, I say this boldly— 

Was such another ; I too had a strong 
Bias tow Yds putting off temptation coldly, 

With an uncanny loathing of the wrong ; 

Urbane and clean, with trim locks neatly parted, 

Good at my books, obedient to the bone. 

That is the sort that I was when I started, 

And, with your luck, that^s how I should have grown. 

But in my time a youthful zeal for virtue 
Had small encouragement. Your powerful peers 
(is it so still ?) combined to sting and hurt you, 

And no publicity assuaged your tears. 

To bold that quality a thing rewarded ' 

By its own self, no doubt, is very fine ; 

B^, when your merit Y wholly unrecorded, 

There, in pure self-respect, I draw the line. 

Sb^U wonder, Frederick, if results so chilling 
Weakened my moral fibres one by one ; 

Partly, I ceased to find the struggle thrilling* 

Partly, I hate the thought of being done. 


And if by slow degrees I fell, and drifted 
Down to the level of my comrades, you. 

Unless, of course, you ’re even better gifted, 

(Of which I ’m doubtful) would have done so too. 

But, with a modern Press, to-day your story 
Has set all England ringing with your fame ,* 

A simple worth has lifted you to glory. 

And boys with bated breath pronounce your name. 
Solely by virtue of your moral status, 

Men see your very photograph ; a bard 
May grind for years at the divine afflatus ' 

And never reach that rapture— which is hard. 

Still, may you prosper. There is much that promises 
Well for you, Frederick, if you risk no fall. 

Don’t heed what naughty John or evil Tommy says ; 

You stick to goodness, and you ’ll do them all. 

Be good,^ sweet child, and let who can be funny ; 

But- — just a word from one who ought to know — 
When you ’re a good young man and making money, 
Don’t overdo it, or you ’ll find it slow. 

‘ Dum-Dum. 

Dormington terror, sent down a most ‘erratic’ 

thfbaWn^mi^+hpT^^ ^ streak-lightning wide, the second hit 
the batsman on the forearm, the third i^as a ‘no-ball/ the fourth 

fh^ another ‘ wide,* and 

the sixth touched the edge of the bat and came at li^ditnino* suced 
hetAveen Mai*k and Magazine, spcea 

A very erratic ove r, seeing that it w as three balls short. 

Morleg as reported in “ The Daily Chronicle.’* 
stron*^^^^^^ military gentlemen is notoriously j 
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TEMPOEAEY STOPPING. 


Thb Theeb Bills. «‘I SAY, WE’VE BEEN WAITING HEBE POE WEEES AND WEEKS 

^TasL™ El^Ik IZ - MR. ASQUITH’S COMPLIMENTS. AND HE’S POB 

GOTTEN ALL ABOUT YOU TILL OOTOBEB.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARUA1VIEN.T. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

House of CoinmonSy Monday, July 29. 
— Thirfcy-four years ago Lord Eandolph 
Churchill, scornfully regarding poor 
Sclater-Booth, whom he could not 
abear, observed, “ Bemarkable how 
often we find mediocrity with a double- 
barrelled name.” The aside caught 
fresh charm from fact, momentarily 
overlooked by the speaker, that 
Eandolph Spencer - Churchill was 
numbered among the class denounced. 

In present Parliament owners of 
double-barrelled names distinguish 
themselves in new way. They assume 
that, having twice as many names as 
average Member, they may ask four 
times as many questions 'per diem. 
Tendency marked in increasing degree 
by Locker-Lampson and Lane-Pox. 
Worthington-Evans takes the shine 
out of them all. Eemembering Speaker's 
modest objection to a Member even with 
a double-barrelled name placing on the 
paper more than eight questions, he 
nominally had to-day only seven. By 
ingenuity and dexterous use of the 
blessed phrase, *‘And vrhether,” he 
fired off no fewer than seventeen — 
this not counting supplementaries. 

Certain monotony about the business. 
Plan simple. Execution easy. 'When 
shaving, brushing his abundant hair, 
taking his walks abroad, or otherwise 
enjoying opportunity for meditation, 
W.-E. thinks out hypothetical difficul- 
ties arising from working of Insurance 
Act, throws them into form of conun- 
drum, and asks Chancellor or Ex- 
chequer to guess the answer. Surely 
in vain is the net spread in sight of 
any bird, more especially one as wary 
as Lloyd George. He passes on the 
riddle to Secretary for Treasury, 
who perhaps knows more about the 
Act than does the author of its being. 

This disappointing. But a Ministerial 
answer is forthcoming and certain 
measure of time wasted. 

Masterman had his revenge when, 
later, moving in Committee of Supply 
vote on account of salaries and ex- 
penses of Insurance Commissioners he 
dilated on working of Act through its 
first fortnight. Things going on 
swimmingly. Ten millions and a half 
insured persons have become members 
of Approved Societies. In first week 
of operation of Act sixteen and a half 
million of stamps were bought and, pre- 
sumably, licked. In brief, Masterman 
testified that ** the Act is working with 
smoothness and celerity.” 

Discussion interrupted by stroke of 
ten o'clock. At the signal, guillotine 
dragged in. Votes passed as quickly 
as they could be put from the Chair. 


All Opposition could do was to chal- 
lenge occasional divisions. These dis- 
closed notable condition of affairs that 
wreathed rotund countenance of 
Master of Elibank with a smile 
unfamiliar since noon last Friday. On 
afternoon of that day Balcarres 
worked out little plot almost crowned 
with complete success. At quarter 
past tvrelve as Ministerialists sauntered 
in, themselves guileless, unsuspicious 
of depravity in others, the Opposition 
Whip, having his men at band, sprang 
a division on a technical point of pro- 
cedure. Eesult: Ministerial majority 
run down to three. 



“Seventeen questions.” 
(Mr. WoirTHINGTON-EVANS.) 


Not the sort of game to be played 
twice in a week. To-day Ministerialists 
flocked in full number. Majority re- 
instated in excess of customary 100, 
on one division running up to 405. 

Btmness done . — Supply being wound 
up. Sixty-eight millions sterling voted 
in less than sixty-eight minutes. 

Tuesday . — Odd mischance that at a 
time when vast majority of population 
of Ireland are being drawn closer to 
their neighbour across the Channel the 
union with Scotland should be im- 
perilled. It was Viscount Wolmbr 
who revealed the chasm upon which 
Empire stands. 

As he grows in years this statesman 
becomes more dangerous to the Govern- 
ment he was returned to oppose. 
Opened sitting by insisting upon know- 


ing wdiether Land policy of Ministers 
includes what is known as the Single 
Tax. Premier briefly replied in the 
negative. 

This triumph would have satisfied 
lesser men. Tireless in pursuit of 
national interests Wolmer fixed his 
eagle eye on Secretary for Scotland. 
Last Thursday, when question of 
Scottish Estimates vras raised on 
motion for adjournment, Wolmer, 
glancing round House, as is his custom 
of an afternoon, with intent to see 
that all things are in order and every 
man in his place, noted absence of 
Scottish Secretary. What he now 
wanted to know was (a) Why was 
Mackinnon Wood absent on this par- 
ticular occasion ? (&) Did he intend in 
future to be at his post when matters 
concerning Scotland came under dis- 
cussion ? 

With meekness not excelled by 
Prime Minister, Scotch Secretary 
explained his absence on Thursday and 
promised amendment for the future. 

Here subject about to drop when 
suddenly, unexpectedly, Pirie rushed 
in. Had listened with some impatience 
to Wolmer's interpellation. Noble 
Lord is not a Scotchman; does not 
even sit for Scotch constituency. 
Comes no nearer the Border than Lan- 
cashire. Aberdeen had inalienable right 
to deal with the matter, and as its duly 
elected Member Pirie voiced its desire 
for information. 

“ Is it not the case,” he asked, “ that, 
whilst Mr. Hogge was going all 
the way in denunciation of Ministerial 
conduct of the Scotch Estimates, the 
Secretary was in the Lobby sniggering 
at the Hon. Member ? ” 

Mackinnon Wood attempted to take 
refuge in guilty silence. Pirie not to 
be put off by that ignoble device. 
“ Will he reply? ” he sternly asked. 

Thus adjured, Scotch Secretary, 
not being on his oath, answered in the 
negative. No use, if there were oppor- 
tunity, of carrying matter further. So 
with solemn injunction to “mend his 
manners ” the Member for North 
Aberdeen let the culprit off. 

Incident created profound sensation. 
Since the not unfamiliar historical 
episode of Nero continuing violin exer- 
cise whilst his Capital was in flames, 
there has been nothing to equal this 
painful exhibition of the Secretary 
FOR Scotland “ sniggering in the 
Lobby ” what time Scottish Members 
uplifted their voice in protest against 
attempt to smuggle their country’s 
Estimates through Committee of 
Supply. 

Business done . — Indian Budget ex- 
pounded in excellent speech by Under 
Secretary. 
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Thursday. — House, always grateful that do not contain a word of truth.) 
for any diversion from drudgery of ■ After a little fruitless skirmishing on 
work, watches with interest a com- his part, For goodness’ sake sit 
petition scarcely less exciting than those down,” I said. 

between candidates for an Olympic | Suppressing as far as he could the 
record. The men are President of joy of battle, he said that what he did 
Board of Trade, Irish Secretary and | he" did solely for my good, and asked 
Financial Secretary to Treasury. | me if I xcanted to be stung. 

The game is to see which can rattle ; “ I really don’t know that I should 

off at quickest rate more or less ! mind,” I said. 

lengthy answers typed on sheets of I “Hind? You have no idea what 
foolscap. iyouTe saying. Have you ever been 

At outset running seemed to lie be- ’stung?” 
tween St. Augustine and Sydney! “No,” I said. “Have you?” I knew 
Buxton, the former being favourite by ! that my only hope of distracting John- 
a trifle. Masterman regarded by the! son was to start him talking about 
bookies as rank outsider. ^Yith fuller ; himself. “ Put down your napkin and 
practice and closer training ho has ' tell me all about it.” 
gradually crept up. Begins to disturb | “ Once upon a time,” he began, 

confidence of backers of his colleagues, gradually acquiescing, “ I too was 
Can do 130 'words a minute. 


Evidently beat on accomplishing 
the round 200. 

Common result in case of all, 
three competitors. So distracting 
is their speed that Members have ! 
only remote idea of purport of \ 
gabbled phrases. This of less’' 
consequence as nine -tenths of 
questions demanding oral reply 
are not drafted with desire to 
ol^tain information. Members , 
therefore free to devote attention i 
to prowess and prospects of the 
competitors. Make up their books ' 
accordingly. At present odds tend 
in favour of Masterman. j 

Business done . — Appropriation ' 
Bill read second time. ! 


THE PEST. 

All the year round Johnson’s 

sporting instincts are a nuisance - 

to me, but w’hen the wasp-knifing season 
is on they are a positive terror. For the 
rest of the year I, his London co-tenant, 
suffer only from the relation of his 
exploits, and, after all, one is not bound 
to listen. But when there is an en- 
thusiast on tlie move with a bread- 
knife it is neither safe nor convenient 
to continue one’s meal unconcerned, 
especially if one wants a little bread. 
The other morning at breakfast the 
first wasp made its appearance, and 
Johnson thereupon became impossible. 

^ He started operations with his nap- 
kin. using it, as one uses the red rag in 
a bull-fight, to exasperate the victim to 
a proper state of fury* Meanwhile, 
benefiting by the experience of past 
years, I gathered the marmalade jar to 
myself and concealed it behind the 
coffee pot, over which it is my custom 
to preside. ^ (Johnson’s dictum, that 
marmalade is called a Preserve to in- 
dicate that ft is primarily intended for 
sporting purposes, is one of those jests 



BELL GLASSES FOR BEAUX. 
Calculated to produce the much-admired tan in 

ONE-DAY TRIP. 


foolish and idle and callous in the 
matter of wasps. I, as you do, re- 
garded "wasp - stings as regrettable 
incidents in other people’s lives, which 
were apt to get magnified in the 
telling ...” 

The narrative was interrupted. 

“ Yes,” I said, picking up the toast- 
rack oil the floor but not despairing of 
my ultimate purpose, “ go on ; I am 
absorbed.” 

“ Having lived for twenty years un- 
stung, I came to believe that I was 
unstingable. I was contemptuous of 
the whole matter and regarded myself 
as one apart, above such things . . . i 
Then came the first sting. It left me 
a changed ...” 

This time I picked up the toast 
merely and let the rack remain on the 
floor. The wasp retired to the window 
again, hurt but not physically. ^ 

Ho, I beg of • you, continue your 
narrative,” I said ; “ for, “though others 
may have suffered, this you are telling I 


me of is, I am sure you will agree witli 
me, a really important sting. \That 
did it; feel like ? ” 

“It felt . . . But where is that 
marmalade ? Quick, w^e must snare the 
fellow by subtlety and cunning.” 

I put a retentive hand on the mar- 
malade jar (a sufficiently unpleasant 
thing to have to do) and fixed a severe 
eye on Johnson. To concentrate his 
attention needed all my personal 
magnetism. 

“ I insist upon being told all about 
that sting,” I said mesmerically. 

“ It wasn’t so' much ^the injury as 
the insult,” he continued reluctantly. 
“It was a half-asleep wasp that did it, 
an impudent fellow who had got into 
my tobacco pouch, which is strictly 
reserved for tobacco, and dared to 
resent my intrusion. And above 
all was the sickening thought of 
my lost prestige. Now that one 
insolent,- comatose, and possibly 
ihtoxicate'd insect had dared to 
attack me[ others were bound to 
lose their respect and do the same. 
It was the beginning of the rising 
of the masses, the thin end of 
the wedge.” ’ ■ " 

‘^pf the wasp,” I corrected. 

“ Both,” said Johnson? “ Any- 
how,! was incehsed and amazed.” 

It was 'because my ‘“hypnotic 
eye was fixed on him that his 
attention was so long held. It 
was for the same reason that the 
Initial Cause of All the Trouble 
did very much as it liked mean- 
while round about the marmalade 
jar and neighbourhood . . . 

“^Dash' it,” I said hurriedly 
and bitterly, as I killed^the little 
brute with one indignant blow. 
Johnson was carried away by the 
pure enthusiasm of a zealot over the 
conversion of a heretic. ' “ Good,” 
he declared, “I am' glad ’to see the 
militant spirit awaking in you. The 
other wasp, • also deceased, of which 
I was telling you ...” 

“I never want to hear of that or 
any wasp again,” I interrupted him. 

“ I am sick of the whole race.” • 

*‘Bufc I have never even told 
what it feels like to be stung.” 

“I know,” I said shortly, “now.’’ 
Johnson leant againsfc the mantel- 
piece the better to enjoy his triumph? 

“ No,” I said at once, “ anything 
but that. The v^^orst has' undoubtedly 
happened, but, nevertheless, let it be 
clearly understood' that if -I have 'to 
suffer further from the ‘ activities of 
someone, I would, on experience, choose 
that they were the activities of the 
wasp rather than of yourself.” . i' - - 
And so I come to my point. 


you 


Johnson who is The Pest. 


It is 




Young Angler {who, accompanied hj the village loafer during several mprodiwlive days, has at last hooJeed a lig fish). 
EEADY, Sandy !” Sindy. “I didna bring ’t the day ; I thocht ye wadna be needin’ it." 


“Get the gaef 


THE BETTEE PAET. 

[It is pointed out that motoring, by pro- 
ducing appetite without affording exercise, is a 
gi-eat cause of fatness.] 

Eull often Envy made me sad, 

As (Fortune favouring not the just) 

I humbly fared afoot, and had 
To masticate Sir Mammon’s dusi 
Whene’er his horn said “ Scoot,” right 
hot 

And angry was I as I scot. 

“ It must be really fine,” I thought, 
“When one goes forth to take the 
air, 

To travel like a Juggernaut 
Apparelled like a Teddy Bear.” 

I hoped some day to me might come 
Propulsion by Petroleum. 

But now I Ve put such thoughts afar. 

No more I burn with envious heat ; 
Mammon can keep his motor car. 

And I propose to keep my feet. 

I would not give a single thank 
For all the cars in England (swank). 

For I am graceful, lissom, slim. 

While he, returning home at night 
And bringing (as he does) with him 
A wholly unearned appetite. 

Is quickly forced thereby to be 
A pmy to adiposity. 


I think, now Sirius rules the sky. 

How, scant of breath but big of belt, 
He vainly seeks for means whereby 

His “ too too solid flesh may melt,” 
And realize that I have got 
The better part, the happier lot. 

SPOETING PEOSPEOTS. 

Beport from our own Moor, 

I. — Fur. 

The Black Eabbit has been seen 
twice in the Home Close, and is re- 
ported to be in the best of health and 
as sprightly as ever. With careful 
placing of the guns, two days’ excellent 
sport seem assured — a morning in the 
long grass winding up with a jolly 
afternoon with the spade and “ better 
luck next time,” and a rousing morning 
to and fro along the hedgerow (mounted 
meet) concluding with lunch, a cordial 
vote of thanks to all concerned, and 
Auld Lang Syfie all together. 

The Leveret, so heartily cheered to 
the echo last autumn, has not returned 
to see what it was all about, as hoped. 

II. — ^Feather. 

The gap in the Parson’s fence still 
escapes his notice, and the Buff Orping- 
ton brood come through to feed regu- 
larly on Fridays. 

The Eook built well, and is still on 


the spot. It is proposed to drive the 
bird from the N.E. corner of the ground 
next E quia ox, placing the guns as 
usual on the roof. 

The female Pheasant, who became 
such a pet with the children on off 
days last season, and kept her eye in by 
putting up a very creditable imitation of 
a partridge on otherwise blank days in 
September, seems, like so many others, 
to have found better food elsewhere. 
The gardener’s boy, who was entrusted 
with the raisins, repeatedly came back 
with his mouth too full for words. 

The Wild Duck is wilder than ever, 
and seems to have got completely out 
of hand. It will be difficult to make a 
full day of her, unless the guns are 
taken a long way round. 

•JJ' "JS* ■35’ 

Prospects on the whole less cheerful 
than last year. Plenty of cartridges 
left over as usual, but invitations very 
scarce and difficult to rear ; there has 
also been an ominous absence of 
poachers. The yellow dog licence will 
require renewing — this time without ] 
the option. The check suit should be 
turned on either flank, and a couple of 
stops put at the ends of the grease 
boots. It is most annoying to find 
that someone has again been using the 
Game Eegister to check the washing. 
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THE SPEECH DAY. 

(Commiiaieated hj one of the AwUeiice,) 

Dad and Mum were goin^ to the Speeches at Dad’s old ^ 
School, but almost at the last moment Mum couldn’t go, so ■ 
Dad wrote to the Head Master’s wife and asked if he might 
bring me instead, and she wrote back a very kind letter 
and said Yes, certainly, I w'as to come. Dad said, “ xou re 
not a l>oy, but perhaps you’d like to see the old place 
where vour father spent some of his happiest days, and i 
said, “Eight-O,” and when Dad asked me where I learnt 
that expression I told him everybody said it, but he told 

me not to do it again. t , j. 

Well, when the day came, off we started at about ten 
o’clock! for we had a" good long way to go. There were 
a great many black clouds about, so we both took um- 
brellas, and of course it didn’t rain. ^Yhen we got to the 
place, Dad said we had a few minutes to spare before we 
had to go to the luncheon, so he took me to the playing 
field, where we met a very jolly clergyman with whom he 
used to be at school, and tiiey laughed and joked together 
about the old days and all the things they used to do and 
all the mischief and the scrapes they got into, just as if he 
hadn’t been a clergyman at all— but somebody once told me 
that clergymen when they were young were always as bad 
as anybody else. I don’t quite believe that, thougb,^ for if 
everything was quite true that Dad told me about himself 
that day no]x>dy could have been quite as bad as he was, 
and he isn’t a clergj'man. Nearly all the places he showed 
me were places where he bad done wrong things. He 
showed me (1) the place where he had a fight with another 
boy : he hit the other boy in the eye, and the other boy 
hit him in the mouth ; (2) the place where he smoked a 
cigarette which he didn’t like, but he thought it was a fine 
thing to do and one of the masters caught him doing it 
and reported him ; (3) the place where the Head Master 
whacked liim on the hand with a birch so as to cure him of 
smoking, but he was only cured for a time and has broken i 
out again since ; (4) the window from which he poured a 
jugful of water on a policeman’s head, because the policeman 
would keep talking to somebody and Dad couldn’t go to 
sleep ; and a good many other places where he said he had 
distinguished himself. One was where he broke another 
boy’s collar-bone playing football ; but he said he didn’t 
mean to do that. I asked Dad if there were any places 
where he had done good things, and he told me they were 
too numerous to pick out and I must imagine them. I 
must say the clergyman was nearly as bad. 

Well, at last the time came and we went into the School 
House, where the Head Master lives, and we were shown 
into the drawing-room; but I didn’t see any canes or birches 
about anywhere. It was rather formidable, for all the 
other ladies and gentlemen in the room were much older 
than me (I ’m just going to be thirteen), but they were all 
very kind to me, especially the Head Master’s wife. Then 
we went in to the dining-room to lunch, and a gentleman, 
who said he was older than Dad, gave me his arm and took 
me in just as if I ’d been grown up. He and I talked a 
good deal during lunch, and he kept putting good things on 
to my plate. The sweets were splendid. 

After this we went off to the School buildings. The 
speeches — but they weren't speeches really : it was all acting 
, — were in the big schoolroom, which was crammed full of 
boys and fathers and mothers and sisters, and they wore all 
smiling and looking very happy, and the boys cheered 
everybody and everything tremendously. I thought they 
were never going to stop. Krst there was some Greek 
acting, which they did in evening dress — long-tail coats and 
white ties and patent leather shoes — but it was very funny, 

and everybody understood it quite well because it was all 
explained in the programmes. It was about Suffragettes 
who had stolen their husbands’ clothes and put on false 
beards, but at last their husbands came and carried them 
off in their arms, so they didn’t seem to get on very well in 
Greece either. Then there was a French piece, and last 
of all a bit of Ticelfth Night; where they make a fool of 
poor MalvoUo. 1 knew all about this because we had read 
it in our own school, and I liked it very much ; but Dad said 
he could never care for it himself because they all behaved 
so badly to Malvolio, who was a gentleman after all. He 
said it always made him feel as if he had eaten a spoonful ; 
of ice-cream and found that the salt had got into it. I ve 
done that myself and it isn’t nice. 

After the speeches came the prize-giving— heaps and ; 
heaps of beautiful books which were piled up on a table ; 
and they got Dad up on the platform and made him give 
some of them. He was very diff'erent then. He made a 
speech, and talked about discipline and all the things the 
boys must do if they were to be really good boys and be a 
credit to their school and their country; and they all 
clapped their hands and cheered, the clergyman too. ^ I 
saw him doing it. After this we had a very good tea, with 
any amount of different cakes, and raspberries and cream, 
and Dad sat next the daughter of one of his old school- 
fellows who had once run away from school because he 
didn’t want to learn the Thirty-nine Articles. ^ He after- 
wards became a general in India. Then we said good-bye 
and walked to the station. Dad said he felt as if he was 
taking Cinderella home after her ball, and I think I know 
what he meant. 

POUB PBENDBE CONG^I. 

Deae, when I note your “higher education,” 

Your hockey prowess and your skid at golf, 

I realize my sorry situation — 

My chance of winning you, I see, is off. 

But, could we only once again be carried 

Back to the days ere womankind was “ freed,” 

We would within a month or two be married, 

We would indeed. 

For I should only have to seek your father, 

Tell him his daughter pleased my amorous whim, 

Beg for your hand, and forthwith (in the rather 
Improbable event of pleasing him) 

You would be mine. I should not need to flatter, 

Court and cajole you every passing day ; 

His word would settle it, my dear, no matter 

What you might say. 

Or, were he harsh, a few soft, tender speeches, 

A little rhapsody on blighted hope, 

And you (my reading of romances teaches) 

Would make your simple mind up to elope, 

Soothing my tendency to melancholy 

By fleeing with me at the dead of night, 

A course which now you ’d deem the rankest folly 
(And you are right 1) 

So since, romantic practices eschewing, 

You modern maidens always want to know 

The income of the man who comes a- wooing, 

And mine is so preposterously low, 
xAccept this valedictory effusion 

From one whom Cupid’s latter ways compel 

To lead a life of celibate seclusion. 

Phyllis, farewell. 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Pmch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

Mr. George A. Birmingham is a writer from whose 
books I almosf; always derive unmixed entertainment; 
therefore I was just a little startled and even worried to 
find in the advertisement of his latest, The Bed Hand of 
Ulster (Smith, Elder), the sinister warning, “ This is a 
political novel/' To save you from a similar shock, I will 
say at once that whatever your political convictions they 
are unlikely to be seriously outraged by a story in which 
the author’s peculiar gifts of light-hearted fun and half- 
; serious satire have never once deserted him. Yet on the 
face of it, to write a tale in which Belfast’s rebellion 
against the rebels should be shown as a working reality, 
and carried to a grimly humorous finish, was a task of 
difficulty and danger. I hardly think it could have been 
better done. The characters, it is explained, though 
“necessarily placed in the positions occupied by living 
men,” must not be taken as representing any real^ person. 
This, however, will not interfere with your appreciation of 
such episodes as that in which a certain privy-councillor, 
called Babberley^ having all along advocated armed resist- 
ance, is so shocked and outraged at his advice being taken, 
that he dashes from Belfast to Trafalgar Square, and, in 
a wild attempt to prevent bloodshed, addresses a Labour 
demonstration on “ the murder of, working men by the hired 


mercenaries of the capitalist classes.” This is a sample ' 
of the incidents to which the revolution gives rise; the 
actual fighting is told with the most jovial and exciting 
zest; and the end leaves you breathless, Mr. Birmingham 
in short has proved himself too good a novelist (and sports- 
man) to spoil his fun, even in the domain of controversy. 

At both ends of his book Mr. Keighley Snowden is at 
great pains to make a spirited protest against a point of 
view long since defunct, and to resist a charge of impro- 
priety that none would urge against him. We do not, in 
these enlightened days, maintain that no love affair which 
has failed to culminate in matrimony duly solemnized is 
fit to be discussed ; and those of us who have a sneaking 
regard for lovers who marry and pluckily go through with 
it are not such extremists as to deserve the invective of 
his dedicatory note or lengthy postscript. Without these, I 
should never have known that I was reading a story 
“devoutly founded in ideas repugnant to British virtue.” 
This is it : Steffhen Gaimt, having previously begotten (in 
what he calls a moment of inconsiderate passion) and 
forgotten (in a mood which he does not explain) a son, 
returns, at the opening of the story, to discover tnat this 
boy, a tiresome child, has been taken in and kept^ for 
thirteen years by his brother Jacob, The question arises', 
and is discussed at full length, shall the boy be told? ; 
Stephen ultimately decides, amidst ' the applause of the 
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minor characters, that he shall. Even so, there is little to 
blush at, but there is less when his failure to make an 
honest woman of the dead mother is amply explained, if 
not justified. What annoys is the lack of sportsmanship 
shown by Stephen and the author; by the one in his 
ingratitude, by the other in his injustice, to Jacob, Un- 
generous, on the face of it, Jacob w’as not, and for myself I 
found him less of a prig about his premeditated righteous- 
ness than Steplmi w'as about his casual paternity. On the 
whole I cannot appreciate the fitness of the title, Bright 
Shame (Stanley Paul), I missed both the shame and 
the brightness. 

When Daniel Chauceb, in the preface to his so delight- 
fully Puckish book, The Neiv Hiimptij-Dumptij 
describes himself as a breeder of shorthorns, writing to pass 
the time, how are we to know he isn't just pulling our legs ? 
But when he tells us that it was his publisher who christ- 
ened the book we can see that he frankly wants to give ‘ 

that astute man away. 

Because it's a rotten 
title. The Piusso-Scot, ' 

Serg i a s Mi hai lovi tch, 

Count Macdonald, is a 
new Quixote, a dear, 
brave, impracticable,' 
even preposterous per- ' 
son, but with nothing’ 
whatever Humpty- 
Dumptyish about him. 

He leaves a Grand 
Duke’s service, ostensi- 
bly to become managing 
director of an American! 
motor-car company in ! 

London, really to engi-j 
neer the restoration of* 
the King of Galizia. The ! 
marked card in the game! 
is played by one Mr, Pett, \ 
a malicious travesty ofi 
I an ex-Fabian (and meant, I 
• I should judge, for an’ 



most^ part the characters in such yarns as introduce ever 
so slightly the sleuth-hound element are mere lay-figures 
and have no claim on our imaginative sympathy. After 
all, this is an age of specialisation, and why should we 
be doubly harrowed? In this particular case, too, the 
author has been a little unfair, for he gave us no indica- 
tion for one hundred pages or so that he was about to 
dabble in such horrors as a secret society for the 
annihilation of millionaires. As soon as I discovered 
this the knowledge cast a cloud of unreality over Jessie 
Barley and her protector Boger Carnac, both of whom I 
was trying to get to know and like. Mr. Bernard Gapes 
is a remarkable stylist of the forceful kind. He stabs one 
with vivid adjectives, and he suffers intensely with the 
emotions of his characters ; but I think he ought to admit 
(putting aside for a moment the difficulty! have mentioned 
above) that it is a little difficult to weep for a plutocrat who 
makes a mistress of an innocent girl w'hilst his wife is livincr, 
and a little incredible that a girl, however innocent, should 

consent to live in the 
house of a man as his 
secretary when she has 
realised that there is 
no other woman in the 
establishment. Anyhow, 
whatever the cause and 
whether the fault w’as 
the author’s oi’ mine, I 
tried to agonise with 
him, and with Ins hero 
and heroine, but failed. 
And I am heartily sorry 
for this, for I have the 
greatest respect for Mr. 
Capes. 


BUSINESS ENTERPRISE IN THE PAST. 

wtualcaricalnire),whois bkdeavocring to secube as oedee foe a cope of 

toe professional econo- 


mist and philosopher of the movement. The economics 
are not economical. Every inhabitant of Galizia has 

^ to effect 

counter-revolution. But 
knows nothing of this and walks a 
white way of his own over calumny and misunderstanding 

^ good story 

manner; more whimsical and 
^^®’^® ® extravagant satire in it 

vei7 engagmg lively eharacters-perhaps 
rather too many of them. I think, too, that Mr. Chaucee 
by the shorthorns, haslet Sergius’s wife 
n away with him, always an immoral thing to do and in 
this instance, very destructive to the storyf Eor’ there’s 

S of “w ^ fautasia.lnd she seems 

r ^ blameless episode between Seraitcs and 

h^^it eSs. ^ ^ 

Mr. Bernard Capes has tackled a prefctv stiff inh in 

With a stoi 7 of sensational crime. It is a i^XtSu 
niade successfully — there is The 
Wman ,« Whtie, to name no other example-but for the 


Captain Origg , the 
hero of The Red Vintage 
(Constable), was a 
Federal spy, and the 
main incidents of this 
stirring story are in the 
hair - breadth, fire - at - 
sight, hold-your-life-in- 

be astoS^by sSS' serSce 
^variably by their acuteness. Here, for 
mstance, Gnyy s intrepidity was rewarded by the scoring 

^nloirt “^®’- but the credit of h“f 

exploits IS tempered by the reflection that his chief 

riv^ wo^d have been easUy outwitted by an inteUigent 
bOT-scout. Hefia Coomhs, the heroine, was ofToorse a 

?e1nv anti at least she was until she Lt 

the spy, and then her heart was punctured. Griqg fbeinff 
less agile than his name suggests) got on very slo^lv witf 

ioretfim®’ under which h/had to^make 

circumstances, of acting not only with 
loyalty and courage, but also with reasSn and colSn 

The Wew Glove. 

Go oshes were to be seen on every hand. ” — JStar. 
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It is said that the Government con- 
templates presenting Mr. Redmond 
with a medal for life-saving. 

An alleged burglar who broke into a 
clothing establishment at Tam worth 
changed his old suit for a new one, but 
neglected to take from his discarded 
coat an Insurance Act emergency card 
which bore his name and address. 
Mr. Lloyd Geoege is said to be 
delighted that proof should already be 
forthcoming of the usefulness of his 
experiment. y. 

In connection with a recent incident 
in the House, it is being asked whether 
the so-called punishment of suspension 
for defying the Speakee might not be 

improved upon. For 

ourselves, instead of 

temporarily disfran- 
chising a constitu- — 

ency, we should be — 

inclined to give the n 

Treasury power to — ^=r- — — 

hold back a portion | i 

of the naughty boy’s 
pocket-money. 


ing this came the statement ; — “ An- 
I nouncements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths appear at the fo(^t of the first 
column on this page every day.” 

It is perhaps excusable if the persons 
represented in the miniatures which 
were surreptitiously removed from the 
Royal Academy are a little piqued at 
their return. j,. 

Meanwhile the authorities at Bur- 
lington House hope that this borrowing 
of pictures from their exhibition will 
not spread, and another year they may 
find it necessary to make a charge in 
such cases. * 

Mr, Lloyd Geoege has expressed 
himself as being in sympathy with the 
proposal to tax advertisement boards 


The programme at 
the Coliseum during 
the cold snap was .i 

such an excellent one ^ ^ 

that we trust that t- T ^ 

the advertised des- ' 
cription of the house 

as “The Coolest = = 

Theatre in London ” ~ ^ 

kept no one away. ~ - ■ 

Trfi 'I' 

^ , “One half ' 

Among the an 

nouncements of attractions at the White 
City we find the following item: — 
“Twelve Concerts by Costumed Na- 
tives.” While we are relieved to hear 
that the performers are costumed, the 
word “ Natives ” seems to us to be 
lacking in descriptive power. It can 
even be applied to people born in 
England. ^ ^ 

“ A cinematograph target, in which 
the marksman aims at living pictures, 
is being tested on Salisbury Plain.” 
We are glad to hear this. There are 
a great many cinema productions which 
we should like to see shot. 

i\i Sj! 

si: 

Journalism sometimes approaches 
very near to literature. Occasionally 
it comes too close. For example, the 
other day a,dainty sketch by Mr. Dion 
Clayton Caltheop in The Daily Mail, 
describing a courtship, wound up with 
the sentence: — “Sir. Heniy kissed 
Lady Elizabeth.” Immediately follow- 








The microbe which is responsible ! 
for tooth -ache has been discovered by j 
M. Holbek Hansen, a Christiania | 
dentist. An angry crowd, consisting | 
mainly of persons with swollen faces, 
is said to have surrounded the dentist's 
house as soon as the news became 
known, and but for the efforts of the ' 
police the bacillus would have been 
dragged out and lynched. 

At the Market Bosworth Petty 
Sessions last week a man and his wife 
were fined five shillings each and costs 
for cruelty to a cat and a canary which 
they had left without food and water 
while they were away. As a result of 
this vindication of their rights, canary 
birds all over the country are said to 
be showing a certain amount of trucu- 
lence, and there have b3en brought to 

our notice two well- 

_ i authenticated in- 

^ j stances of birds re- 

- j fusing to desist from 

singing'when told to. 

The Ancient Order 

of Foresters, at its 

. -Jg- high court held last 

weak at Leicester, 
by a 


THE WORLD DOES NOT KNOW HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 


by the sides of railways. The Chan- 
celloe is of course well knovm to be 
hostile to hoardings of any kind. 

* * 

Now that Banbury has allowed the 
famous Globe Room in the Reindeer 
Inn to be sold, the chief antiquities left 
to that town are certain Banbury 
cakes, 

❖ 

Marlborough Street Police Court is to 
be demolished, and replaced by a more 
commodious building. We have long 
been of the opinion that the present 
structure is not quite worthy of the 
high class of prisoner which patronises 
this court. n, ^ 

A letter from the Home Office to 
local authorities suggesting that un- 
clean prisoners should be cleansed 
states that “ there is no statutory 
power of compulsion where the pri- 
soner refuses.” Bjut surely Wormwood 
Scrubbs ? . 


L- L The Berlin corres- 
pondent of The Express informs its 
readers that an unusual elopement has 
taken place in that city, a bridegroom 
running off with the daughter of his 
betrothed on the morning that had been 
fixed for his wedding with the mother. 
We withhold judgment until we have 
seen portraits of the ladies ; but mean- 
while we are prejudiced in favour of 
the gentleman. 

From a poster advertisement of the 
Birkenhead Hippodrome: — 

FOE 

“TOMORROW'S DAWN'* 

BOOK YOUR SEATS. 

Personally we shall take it lying down. 

■ " 

A Q-enerous Recognition. 

“Southall-Norwood District Council pro- ! 
poses to ' place portraits of the Earl and 
Countess of Jersey on the walls of the council 
chamber, in recognition of the great interest 
they have always taken in the welfare of the 
disfeict. • Lord a«d Lady Jersey are to be asked 
to provide the, portraits.** — Stwndard, 
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TO THE PREMIER 

on reading in a Mmisterial Jourml the alleged programme 
of his Aiitimn Manmwres, 

['*Tiie Prime Minister will spend tlie next few weelis in a round of 
Tisiis . . . Early in October Mr. Asquith will go north, spending a 
week at Dallas, Elgin, and a week at Balmoral. ... At the end of this 
period . . . Idr. Asquith will make Venice his headquarters for a few 
weeks of motoring and sight-seeing.”-— Dai/y Chmiicle, 

The House of Commons will resume on October 7 .” — Daily Okroiiicle,'] 

When the wild partridge, hustled from the turnips, 

CJomes swooping down the equinoctial gales ; 

When Autumn's matin chill the coney’s fur nips 

And Summer’s final charm (if any) fails ; 

In that lone hour of widowhood and worry, 

When first your stricken party lacks the aid 

Of Mm its Master (now the Baron Murray), 

Newest of converts to the ranks of Trade ; — ' 

I should have thought, at such a solemn juncture, 

You would be there, your own heart wounded sore, 
Doing your best to salve the general puncture 

And hush the dirge of ** Elibanh no more 1 ” 

It should have been, I guessed, your bounden duty 

To raise their drooping peckers, come out strong, 

And loudly reassert the deathless beauty 

Of all those various Bills deferred so long. 

But no. If I may trust my Daily Chronicle ^ 

'Tis then, when most they mourn their truant Whip, 
Your kilted frame, in search of Nature’s tonic j *11 

Traverse the Border on a Highland trip. 

Healed by a fortnight’s rolling in the heather, 

You *11 whizz through London on your southward way, 
Not pausing once to make enquiry whether 

Your sheep, unshepherded, have gone astray. 

Deaf to the voice of by-election voters, 

You will embrace the Adriatic’s bride 
(Venice, that happy hunting-ground of motors 

At which no local horse has ever shied), 1 

Strident amid her strait and tortuous calli 

I hear your hooter’s devastating tune, 

I see you in your goggles as you sally 

To Lido o’er the nicely-tarred lagoon. 

A few brief weeks in this fine motoring centre, 

And home again your punctual feet will press, 

Cheered by a generous House as you re-enter 

In time to catch the Christmastide recess. 0. S. 

THE RESORT. 

** We must go for a holiday,” said I. 

*^But must get neither lost among, nor identified with, 
the holiday-making masses,” said George. 

1 “Let us wait till the last loaded four-wheeler has 
disappeared.” 

“ ^d then get into a taxi. Nothing else remains to be 
considered except our destination.” 

“And that will be decided by the gentleman at the 
En 5 [uiry Office of that particular terminus to wMch our 
taxi elects to take us.” 

So we waited till the rush was over and made our 
^^nified and leisurely exit later. At the London and Great 
Western we found an Enquiry Officer not so exhausted by 
ppvkms enquire but what he was ready and willing to 
undivided attention to our case, and place Ms vast 
MKJwkdge al our disposal. \ 

“ Chief among the graver problems of the day,” said we 
to this .Knowledgable One, “is the question: where shall 
we make om: holiday ? ” 

“ You want to know where to stay,” he began, 

“ Exactly.” 

“ In the West Country ? ” 

“ On to it in once ! ” said we, and he handed us a book, 
marked sixpence, but presented gratis, and entitled, Where 
to Stay m the West Country, 

We sat upon a bench, the admired of all beholders. 
^'Barnstaple,'* I read aloud, beginning at the beginning, 
"attracts many patients suffering from pulmonary dis- 
orders,*! • ' 

“ Next, please,” said George. 

"Bideford {North Devoa^, Population 9,500. Early 
Closmg Day, Wednesday, Bates 8/4 {likely to be reduced). 
Subsoil, loam and shale, Toion Clerk, W, B. Sheldon.** 

" We might spend our mornings,”, said George, “ count- 
ing the population and our afternoons watching the rates 
being reduced. Then, what with the loam and shale and 
the Town Clerk, wo should not want for evening amuse- 
-ment and instruction of the quieter sort.” 

I went on a bit. “ On the morning hf June 11th, 1685, 
the ' Eelderenberg,' accompanied by itoo smaller vessels, 
appeared at the little port of Lyme** 

" Indeed,” said George ; “ but I am afraid we are too 
late for that.” 

“ The death rate at Seaton is stated to be 15-7. . . .” 

George is very hard to please. “Quickish,” he 

admitted, “ but if it must be, let it, say I, be sudden.” 

. and the gas 5s. per 1,000 feet, but 4s. Id, for 
heating. , A thousand feet should last us, if we make a 
point of going to bed early, and we could save the 6d. by 
pretending that it was for beating. Let ’s go to Seaton.” 

George was adamant on the question of rapid decease. 

“ Then,” I announced, “ we must go to Lynmouth, where, 
apparently, special privileges are afforded to tourists. The 
death-rate there is distinctly stipulated to be -8 per 1,000, 
excluding visitors, . . . Moreover I see that one may 
here purchase electric light at 6d, per unit.” 

" One could of course distribute units as the customary 
presents for good children from Lynmouth and so keep 
the DevonsMre cream for oneself . But even so. ...” 

“ Oh, take the book yourself,” said I irritably, “ and don’t 
trouble to tell me that the Morthoe Parish Council Clerk 
is Mr. P. Ohugg, for I have observed that fact for myself.” 

“D stands for Dartmoor,” said George. “ What about 
that ? • . . The visitor who goes there will return again and 
again , . , a7id those who wish for a longer stay will find 
accommodatioji** 

" Does it say exactly where ? ” I asked. 

“ Curiously enough, no.” 

“All the men I. ever knew who, by their own desire or 
not, made a longer stay were similarly reticent upon the 
point. . . . But what does it say abbut the attractions ? ” 

“There is a lamentable absence of Town Clerks and 
Early Closing Days, and there is, in fact, but one 
particular given.” 

“ And that ? ” 

“ A Cider Manufacturer, who, it seems, practises there 
as also at Birmingham.” 

That railway does not go to Birmingham, so we went to 
Dartmoor. 

In the train, George became a little silent and gloomy. 

. “ Cheer up 1 ” said I optimistically. “ If we don’t like 

the place, we can always . • , escape.” ’ 

“I was wondering,” he answered, “more about clothes. 
Aren’t they rather particular, and have we got the right 
^ ones ? ” 








Maiden Lady {to picamre-seeker who has inadvertently corns through wbidow). wish you d znook at the door IN the tjsda 
WAY Sir. It’s less frightening for my cats.’ ^ ,■ — 


AUNTS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Where are the aunts of yesteryear, 
Whose quaint familiar faces 
Eedeemed an age of chandelier, 

Of lavender and laces, 

Their daily rth to knit and chat 
On ottoman or settle, 

Their properties a pampered cat, 

A caddy and a kettle ? 

Where are the aunts of yesteryear, 

' Whose charitable labours, . • 
Whose coal and flannel made them 
dear 

To impecunious neighbours, 

Who breathed an air of auld lang syne 
And struck delicious poses 
That went with elderberry wine 
And desiccated roses ? 

Where are the aunts of yesteryear, . 

The bane of little nephews 
Who feared the ebon crutch, the queer 
Appendage that the deaf use ; 

Small visitors who viewed askance 
Their autocratic habits 
And quailed before the lorgnette glance 
Like paralytic rabbits ? 


Here where the groundsmen mow and 
delve 

Till every lie is grassy, ; 

You '11 And the aunt of 1912 
Most handy with her brassy ; 

Scorning the after-luncheon nap. 

The mittened “/ar ^ 

She strives to bring her handicap 
To something under twenty. 

Here where the glittering snowscapes 
shelve 

And feathery flakes are swirling, 
You’ll meet the aunt of 1912 
^ Tobogganing and curling ; 

Ski-ing and skating with the best 
In manner bright and hearty, 

^ She adds inimitable zest 
To any Alpine party. 

Queen of the tourney, she applauds 
Each feat of thew and tendon, 

Heroic bouts at Queen’s or Lord’s, 

. At Banelagh or Hendon ; 
r Where airmen plane, where batsmen 
plant 

Their feet across the creases, 

Young England greets the modern aunt 

0 And disregards the nieces, 

J, M. S. 


A-n Ardent Omrchgoer. 

‘‘ The attendance at the churches on Sunday 
showed a diminution by reason of the week -^d 
departure of strangers from the locality. The 
visitor was, however, noticeable at all the places 
of public worship .” — Oban Times, 

This must be a record. We wonder 
how he got round, 

“Lost. 

Thrush (Hen), partly moulted, last ^ week ; 
2s. 6d. reward ; owner attached to bird.”' 

Ports'inauth Evening Mews, 

With the assistance of this clue, the 
police should easily trace the bird. 

“At Yarmouth, amid the holiday trafSo, a 
man fell beneath the front wheel rf a four- 
horsed brake laden with passengers 'Die wheel 
passed over him, and he owed his life to the 
fact that he was wearing sandwich hoar<k, on 
which appeared only the word ‘Kismet. No 
bones were broken/’— Evening News, 

We always wear them, and have found 
them quite effective even without the 
magic word “ Ejsmet.” 

I “ * One thing more, ’ said Mary. ‘ "What about 

my poor old nose % You know it is dreadfully 

^^^ Not dreadfully, Mary, but sufioiently so to 
b be objectionable, so we must take it in hand 
without delay.’ ’"—Home Notes, 

Nip it, in fact, in the bud. 
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THE LIMPET. 

I THINK it was last Christmas - 
some time that I related to 
how I dived off Brighton piei* 
high sea running and rescued a soci^ y 
lady whose identity I could not rev^^** 

Of course I invented the whole story » 
but I was courting her at the tioa » 
and you must tell the girl somethin.g’- 

As a matter of fact my aquatic 
formances have hitherto been 
to the artificial lake in the Bath Olo-o 
— at the shallow end. 

I had no idea at the time that 
father would go and take a house for 
the summer months with bathing facili' 
ties at the very doorstep. It is just too 
silly sort of thing he would 
do. 

I put off going to stay there 
as long as possible, but 
eventually my repertoire of 
excuses gave out, and I went 
down for the week-end, 

I bought a book called 
The Art of Natation to read 
in the train. I had been 
careful to forget my bathing 
things, but I thought it 
would be as well to read up 
the subject a bit. 

Fortunately I had a carriage 
to myself, and was able to 
practise the various attitudes 
depicted in the diagrams. 

I threw the book out of the 
window before the train 
reached my destination, 

Pamela was on the plat- 
form. 

“I hope youVe not for- 
gotten your bathing things ? ” 
she said. 

I slapped my leg. 

“Great Scott 1 Why 
didn’t you remind me before? 

I t . . really I don’t know who ’s 
blame for this. What a pity I 


“I don’t think so,” said Pamela. 
“ I think it ’s rather sweet.” 

“If my tailor saw me in that,” I 
pursued, “he’d never speak to me 
again.” 

“ Well, he won’t see you. You aren’t 
going to wear it down Bond Street, 
are you?” 

It is a well-known fact that it is 
hopeless to argue with a woman, and, 
Pamela being undoubtedly a woman, I 
gave up and bought the thing. 

But if it was idle to talk to Pamela 
there was Pamela’s father. 

I decided I would have a few words 
with him when a suitable occasion 
offered. 

Over our cigars, I spoke to him. j 



Captain ^ reeei^ a mere How). “Jove 1 it ' s a 

NASW SStACK, BVT OHEEE W, n's ALL PART OP THE S ’> 


to 

A/A w i u q xv/t VUiO. Y¥ Xilktt Si PlUV 1 I 

looking forward to the bathing all the 
way down.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” said Pamela 
“ There *s a shop in the village whe^^ 
you can buy a lovely costumer Wa ^U 
go round after tea.” 

We took tea on the shore. I did 
not care about the scenery at all. 
was a sort of rocky bay where the 
gets deep at once, which is extremely 
dangerous. 

Aiter we had . had enough tea, we 
went round to the viUage shop where 
they kept bathing costumes. 

Biey laid <me out on the counter- 
It was a sadly comic creation in red 
andblim stripes. 

I loclced af it sadly, 

w Oh» no^*’ I ** Miat wcm’t dp at 

alL It’shomi^ 


doubt,” I said. 
J w/T and I propose 

He assented. 

don’t toow, Sir, what yonr views 
may be, I continued. “There are 
many people, you know, who disap- 
bathing very strongly 

£^y If yon or her mother are at 
aJl mhappy about it. Pamela and 
would give it up at once.” 

aUv^«wf^ ^® exclaimed oordi- 
auy, we have not the sliehteafc 
objection. Considering that you two 
young p^ple are eVg^ to bS 
a ^ unreasonable 

iBnWni “ ^ ‘‘“a sense. 

But yon never know. The enffaM- 

mfflit might be broken off and tom 


where should we be ? I must confess 
that I have very grave doubts myself 
whether it is quite — shaU I sav 
orthodox ? ” ^ 

Pamela’s father, I regret to say 
treated the matter with deplorabl© 
levity. He laughed and guffawed, dug. 
me in the waistcoat and told me 1 was 
wag. It was impossible to make 
him take a serious view of the subject. 

“Half-past seven, darling,” said 
Pamela, leaning over the stairs on her 
way to bed. 

“ Yes, yes,” I said. “ I hope I shall 
wake up. Sometimes I oversleep mv- 
self.” ^ 

You won’t to-morrow,” she said. 
“ I ’ll come and call you myself.” 

And she did, bringing with 
her a kind of opera-cloak 
made of bath-towel. 

I got up, dressed in the 
comic costume and the opera- 
cloak, lit a cigarette and went 
to the window to look at the 
weather. 

Pamela, similarly attired, 
was doing skirt dances in 
the front drive. 

“ Come on, you sleepy old 
thing.” 

“ My costume doesn’t fit,” 

I said. 

“ Oh, what does it matter ? 
Do hurry up ! We ’ll be late 
for breakfast.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid we 
shall,” I said. “I’m very 
glad you thought of that. 
We ’d better give it up this 
morning. I don’t want to 
be late ,for breakfast. So 
rude.” 

“ There ’s plenty of time if 
you come now,’* 

I withdrew my head from 
the window and went to the 
where I got the ther- 


bath 


room, 

mometer, tied a long piece of string 
^ ^XT joined Pamela in the garden. 

, WJiat in the world do you w’ant 
with that ? ” she exclaimed* 

“I want to take the temperature 
before I go in. This is a scientific 
designed for the purpose.” 
“I’ll race you to the buoy and 
back said Pamela, pointing far out 
to the horizon. “ They ’ve never let 
me go out far before because of the 
current, but I shall be safe with you.” 
“If you stay with me,” I replied, 
;^u will be absolutely safe.” 

, , We stood on a large rock and I let 
tne thermometer down into the limpid 
depths. Then I hauled it up and 
looked at it. 

I shook my head. 

I; was afraid so,” I said. 
“What a pity 1" 
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EXCEEDING THE LIMIT. 

Maha. “How OLD ARE TTOD, Oaitam ■Wetherall?” 
Captain. I seventy-five, my deae.” 

Malel {cheerfully). ‘‘Oh! then you ’ll die soon.” 


“Why?” 

“ The sea ’s too v.'arm ” 

“Eot.” 

Pamela slipped off her bashing- 
cloak. 

^ “I hi give you two minutes’ stait,” 
I said. 

“a^II right.” 

She dived in and swam away. 

I sat dowm on the rock to think it 
all out. The girl would almost cer- 
tainly be drowned and I should feel 
very much to blame. 

Then suddenly an idea occurred to 
me, and I called to her to come back. 

She turned her head. 

“Yes?” 

“ Come back.” 

“Why?” 

“ Come back.” 

She turned round and swam back to 
the rock and caught hold of the edge 
of it. 

“What . , . is it . . . now? ” she 
cried. 

I shook my head and, gathering the 
tails of my cloak about my feet, glared 
down at her with an expression of 
fearful solemnity. 

“ It ’s Sunday,” I said, 

Pamela threw up her arms, uttered 
a faint cry of despair, and sank to the 
bottom. 


SPAWING AT HAEEOGATE: 

An Ode to the Sulfihm Water. 

Hateful malodorous potion 
Brewed on the banks of the Styx, 

Drawn from the sulphurous ocean 
Hard by the halls that are Nick’s ; 

You that were bred in such places. 
Why do you quit them to come 
Forth from those regions where he and 
his legions 

Gloat o’er a victim gout-ridden and 
glum, 

Gulping you down with forbidding 
grimaces 

Into his turn ? 

Foul your aroma and rotten, 

Frankly suggestive of eggs 

Laid in the past and forgotten, 

Left to embitter the dregs 1 

Merely a whiff of the mixture 
Fills me with longing to send 
Straight to perdition both fiend and 
physician 

(Leagued to exploit this unspeakable 
blend). 

Therein to languish, a permanent fix- 
ture, 

Unto the end I 

Glass number one that I swallow 
Amply annihilates thirst, - 

Yet there ’s another to follow 
Hard on the heels of the first I 


How the last lingering ounces 
Waken a horrible doubt 
Whether I T1 master impending disaster, 
Whether I wouldn’t be better without 
Waters my poor little Mary pro- 
nounces 

Worse than the gout I 

Give me the throbbing sensations, 
Joints that are swollen and pink, 
Bather than further potations 
Of your iniquitous drink ! 

Here our acquaintance we sever, 
Strangers henceforth to remain ; 
So, nothing loath, I will stick to my 
tophi. ’ 

Though they be many and girdled 
with pain ; 

Not for the ransom of kings will I ever 
Face you again ! — ‘ 


The coming yesteryear. 

‘ ‘ To-morrow the oldest member of the House 
the Earl of W^trayss, will enter upon his ninety 1 
fifth year, threa-quaiters of which have been 
spent as a legislator .” — IVestminster Gazette. 


“Two London Eoman Catholic priests . 
are making a holiday cruise in a converted 
lifeboat.” — The Daily Mirror. 

We should much like to know if our 
Protestant ministers are also doin<T 
good work amongst the heathen life^ 
boats. 


“Comfortable Home, 1 or 2 Hen; As.* 
washing, darning ; bath 5 minutes from town.” 

The above, from a Liverpool evening 
paper, is a sufficient answer to the 
pessimists who ask, “Is England falling 
behind other nations in the art of 
tubbing as in other manly sports ? ” 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 

Back to the Land. 

Buttsrciip Farm, Wilts. 

Deabest Daphne, — What do you 
think of your own Blanche as a 
farmer? One’s heard so much lately 
of the decline of farming in England 
that I felt it was the duty of some of 
US to step into the breach. So I got 
Josiah to buy this place and stock it 
wuth creatio’es — and here I am, farming ! 
And I find, my dearest, that a little 
nameless yearning I've had for ages 
was really just the sub- conscious need 
of farm-life! Quite several people 
have followed my example already. 
Beryl Clarges has got a farm, in direct 
rivalry with mine, a .few miles off ; and 
Babs St. Austin is growing turnips 
about half - an - hour’s drive away. 
(Turnips, you know, are the neic food.) 

But about me: I’ve some cows — a 
darling Jersey called “ Blossom " is my 
special pet — and some pigs, and the 
sweetest little dairy. In the morning 
I milk “ Blossom," wearing the dearest 
little milking-dress. I 've not been able 
to get any milk yet, because “Blossom" 
won't stand still, though all the men 
and boys on the farm hold her tight 
whenever I come near her. Then I go 
to my dairy, wearing a simply de- 
licious dairy dress of butter- coloured 
embroidered linen with teeny-weeny 
chums for buttons, and my dairymaid 
shows me how to make butter. I don't 
know whether you 've seen People Who 
Matter for this week ? There 's a 
double-page headed, “ Society Leaders 
on their Farms," with a photo of me 
milking Blossom, another photo of 
me making butter, a most unfortunate 
one of Babs hoeing turnips, and s^fear- 
ftilly flattered one of Beryl Clarges 
standing near a plough and team and 
trying to look as if she knew all about 
rotation of crops and all that kind of 
thing ! 

After the dairying I change again to 
a dear little walking frock and 

take a look round and grumble about 
the weather as if I 'd been a farmer for 
years ! Later in the day I write a little. 
I *m contributing a series of articles on 
“Practical Farming" to The Peeress. 
So you see what a busy little woman I 
am I You must come and stay here. It 
would just suit your practical well- 
informed mind. I remember, ages ago, 
you used to know how many things 
made a ton, and which way the wind 
was blowing, and all those out-of-the- 
way things girls don't generally know. 

I 'm immensely sorry about poor old 
Popsy, Lady Eamsgate, But I 'm not 
I to hkme. She would come. She 
wrote and said she 'd the farm feeling, 
and might she come and learn all about 


my farm before getting one of her own ? 
And so she came. And the very next 
morning, when I was milking Blossom, 
Popsy appeared on the scene to help 
me, got up en paysanne, point-device, 
with a milkmaid’s complexion (not at 
all badly done!), and a milking-stool 
and pail complete. Directly Blossom 
caught sight of her she wrenched her- 
self away from the men and boys who 
were holding her and went for Popsy 1 
The poor old dear flung away her 
milking-stool and pail and ran faster, 
my dear, than anyone could imagine at 
her age and with such heels! Later 
we had to have Sir William Kiddem 
down. He said, Yes, Lady Eamsgate 
had certainly done too much running, 
and he should positively forbid her ever 
to run so fast again ; her knees had un- 
doubtedly been greatly overworked, and 
he should advise electric massage, and, 
when her constitution had partially 
recovered its equilibrium, a course of 
treatment at Krankenbad. So there 's 
an end of her farming. 

Joyce Vavasour, Norty’s cousin, was 
married the other day at Little Higgle- 
bury, not far from here. It was the 
very last word in the country weddings 
that are so much done now. We ’re 
all just a little bit rather astonished at 
Joyce taking Billy Mainwaring after 
all. But the true inwardness of the 
affair is that she had ideas for a 
country wedding and she simply had 
to carry them out. {Entre nous, 
m' amie, that 's the explanation of many 
marriages that aren't otherwise to be 
accounted for : — ^the girl has ideas for 
a wedding, ani the man is merely 
part of the mise-en-sccne[) Joyce 
went to what old-fashioned people 
call the altar in a flowered chintz 
and a big rustic hat with wide strings. 
Instead of a bouquet she carried a 
basket of butter and eggs, and so did 
each of the ten bridesmaids. 

Joyce, of course, had to put her 
basket down while the knot was being 
tied, and it was kicked over, and the 
eggs all got broken. Norty says he 
came out of church with his boots 
covered with yolk of egg, and that if 
he'd known what sort of things happen 
at country weddings he 'd have come in 
bright yellow boots ! Billy and his best 
man wore smock-&ocks and carried 
pitchforks, and they made it complete 
by using dialect — including the parson, 
Billy’s cousin, who said, “ Wull ee hev 
this wumman ? ” — and so on, and Billy 
said, “ Ees, oi wull.” (Norty says it 
wasn't proper Wiltshire dialect, and 
that, by shoving “Ees" into the ser- 
vice, Billy's made the marriage illegal.) 

All we guests played up to them. 
Beryl Clarges brought a milk-pail and 
left it in the porch, but I bested her 


there, my dear, I'm thankful to say, 
for I arrived at the church with a yoke 
and two pails! Instead of a dance 
afterwards, we had a hay party. It 
would have been a scream if the 
weather hadn’t been so absolutely 
brutal. In one of our games half of us 
buried ourselves in the hay (it was a 
bit damp and sodden, but we put on 
mackintoshes), with only our feet stick- 
ing out, and the others had to guess 
whose feet they w'ere. I think it 's a 
lovely game. Beryl called it stupid 
(she takes 5’s !). 

Talking of weddings, Jack Willoughby 
was married last week. She 's fancied 
as the next woman amateur-golf- 
champion, you know, and — isn't it 
delicious, dearest? — she's actually 
married the amateur-spillikins-cham- 
pion, Teddy Trehemel We’re all 
wondering what they’ll chat to each 
other about during the brief intervals 
when Jack is at home! People are 
telling quite a good little story about 
one of Jack’s presents. She only lives 
for golf, as you may imagine (she came 
straight off the links to be married, 
left her clubs at the church door, and 
went back directly afterwards to finish 
a match), and is utterly an outdoor girl. 
Her great-aunt Eastshire, however, , 
whose ideas are a good deal overgrown 
with ivy, gave her a gold thimble for a 
wedding gift. “Ob, what a quaint 
little thing, Aunt Eastshire 1 " said Jack, 
with a shout of laughter, as she took it 
out of its case. “ Whatever is it for ? " 

I’m already planning my harvest- 
home. I mean it to be the biggest 
thing of the kind ever done in these 
parts. Come and be a farmer, my 
Daphne, and be happy 1 

Ever thine, 

Blanche. 

P.S. — A message from Babs : all her 
turnips were stolen last night 1 

Second P.S. — I 've told Josiah this 
place must be sold at once and all the 
creatures on it. Blossom has tried to 
. toss me ; the pigs have strayed away 
and are all lost ; the hay has the moth 
in it, or whatever it is that happens to 
hay, and the corn is so damp that it '& 
no good for bread, and, I suppose, will 
have to be made into puddings ; worst 
of all, that Beryl Clarges has enticed 
away my dairymaid, and I’m left with 
twenty pounds of stuff on my hands 
that has left off being milk and will 
never be butter ! Don’t ever ever turn 
your attention to farming. Daphne! 
Of aU occupations it is the most 
loathly! 


A Hiracle Manqu§. 

“The fire brigade rendered yaluable aid in 
preventing the flood doing xsiore damage than 
possible .” — Glasgow ReraM. 
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Fisheman. ‘‘Heeis coi^ies another dead fish, Pat \ the hivee s full of them. 
What ’s the meaning of it ? ” 

PcU, Sure, I cannot tell at all at all, Sore, onless it 's this terrible fut and 

MOUTH DISEASE.” 


ON DELIA-GOING TO BATHE. 

[^^Madim can now go down for her bathe 
dressed as follows, her outfit costing £12 14s. Cd,, 
without ordering any especially expensive toi- 
lette .” — Daihj Paper, 

“As follows” includes the articles men- 
tioned below.] 

When the sun is warm and high, 
When DO zephyr blows 
Eudely from a tumbled sky, 

And my lady Delia goes 
Down to brave the limpid sea, 
Passing fair, I ween, is she. 

You shall find her slender shape 
Pleasingly displayed 
In a garb of costly cr^pe — 

Finest cloth and latest shade — 
With, perchance, the happy grace 
Of some ancient Irish lace. 

Over this a chiffon wrap 
Plows in various curves ; 

While upon her head a cap 
(Nothing less than satin) serves 
To protect her from the day 
And the too-insistent spray. 

Thus, in part, is Delia clad, 

Yet not thus alone ; 

Corsets for her figure add 
Something that remains their own ; 
What it is one may not tell, 

But they seem to do it well. 

Yes, but these were not enow. 
Pardon if I beg 

That, for once, you would allow 
Mention of a maiden’s leg. 

Legs” were better — she has two — 
But, in verses, one will do ) 

What, then, is my Delia’s whim 
With regard to these ? 

Silken stockings, neat and trim, 

Eich and radiant — never limb 
Looked so vivid and so slim — 

Muse, be steady, if you pleaso ; 
Coldly let us add, my Muse, 
Eeference to her satin shoes. 

Thus equipped in every sort, 

When the weather 's fine, 

Forth my Delia goes to sport 
By the gay and sparkling brine. 

* Yf ^ 

At the least approach of rain ’ . 

I In my Delia goes again. 

Dum-Dum. 


NATUEB NOTES, AUGUST, 1912. 

This is the season of the year when, 
as was sung by a poet who remains 
anonymous, perhaps wisely — 

“The flaming embers of July 
Sink to the August glow." 

The early hours of morning are ex- 
quisite just now. To-day, at seven 
o’clock, the air was so still that the 
placid surface of my tennis-lawn was 
unbroken by so much as a single ripple. 


Diving for strawberries being now 
out of season, a new country pastime 
has taken its place. Several of my neigh- 
bours have instituted mixed bathing in 
their rose-gardens, a roped-in pergola 
forming an ideal course for timid or 
inexperienced swimmers. 

Eiver-side bungalows are said to be 
in great demand this season. I have a 
friend who has searched for his in vain 
for the last month, in spite of careful 
soundings in all the most likely spots. 
So keen is the local feeling that a 
punt-pierrot, endeavouring to work off a 
usually harmless wheeze about “Would 
you rather have the river at the bottom 
of your garden, or your garden at the 
bottom of the river,” was only rescued 
with the greatest difficulty from an 
infuriated mob. 

Capital sport is reported by fishermen 


in different parts of the country. From 
Little Deepborough-in-Holiow, a cor- 
respondent writes that, casting from 
the bank (London and County) with an 
ordinary rod and gut, he secured a fine 
bag of sovereigns scaling fifteen pounds. 
He adds that this special water is now 
strictly preserved. 

The action of another sportsman in 
replacing his wife’s mother, netted from 
a bedroom window by inadvertence 
when he was after groceries, is one that, 
while it may give rise to controversy, 
certainly upholds a fine tradition. 

“Sale, or exchange for poultiy, 14 volumes 
Encyclopsedie, by Mackenzie, good laying strain, 
cost £8 4s. ; to value £4' ; Minorca or white 
Leghorn preferred ,” — Feathered World, 

We are prepared to back our own Buff 
Britannicas to give the Mackenzie lot 
two eggs a week and a beating. 
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PAGAN FANCIES, 


Blow, Father Triton, blow your wreathed horn 
Cheerly, as is your wont, and let the blast 
Circle our island on the breezes born ; 

Blow, while the shining hours go swiftly past. 
Eise, Proteus, from the cool depths rise, and be 
A friend to them that breast your ancient sea. 


I shall be there to greet you, for I tire 
Of the dull meadows and the crawling stream. 
Now with a heart uplifted and a-fire 

I come to greet you and to catch the gleam 
Of jocund Nereids tossing in the air 
The sportive tresses of their amber hair. 


A CALL TO AEMS. 

{After Q. H, F., Lib, I., Car, XXXIL) 

Foscimur, If in vacant wise as yet 
We ’ve noisily indulged in warlike prattle, 
The time has really come, and we must get, 
Thomas, to battle ; 

Having been first tuned up to such a pitch 
By Bonar, who, although by nature quiet, 
Yet yearns to occupy a final ditch 
And lead a riot. 


High on a swelling upland I shall stand 
Stung by the buffets of the wind- borne spray ; 

Or join the troops that sport upon the sand, 

With shouts and laughter wearing out the 
day; 

Or pace apart and listen to the roar 

Of the great waves that beat the crumbling shore. 

Then, when the children all are lapped in sleep 
The pretty Nymphlets of the sea shall rise, 

And we shall know them as they flit and creep 
And peep and glance and murmur lullabies ; 
While the pale moon comes up beyond the hill, 

And Proteus rests and Triton’s horn is still. ’ * 

E, 0. L. 


Oh, after flerce polemics in the House, 

That turned the Government to deadly pallor. 
Come, let us go up North and slaughter grouse,* 
Yenting our valour ! 


In some instances the thieves have taken a fancy to shrubs in a 
garden, hut the offence most prevalent is the theft of wood and coal 
On Sunday morning a resident got up rather early and was terriblv 
smpnsed to find several sacks laying near his coal-box, some half-full 
others empty. He now is a firm believer in the old adage, ‘ The early 
bird, etc. — MduaivcUn Morning Times, ^ 

Tho sack-bird that lays near a coal-box is new to us. 


•n presented with an heir, who 

will be sixty-six next month, is a man of remarkable personality.” 

Tjj _ , Manchester Gowrier, 

H Lord Normanby is like us he should be very pleased. 
When we are asked what we should like for a presentation 
we always choose an antique. 







“WHAT AEE THE WILD WATES SAYING?” 


Me. Bonae Law. “HOW MUCH LONGER IS HE GOING TO JBB, I WONDER. HE CAN’T 
REALLY BE ENJOYING HIMSELF.” 
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ThA Master of JSlibanlc. I don’t want to make yonr flesh creep, Mum, but I ’m leaving to better myself." 


House of Gomjnons, Monday, August On motion to read Appropriation 
5. — Bank holiday. Striking example Bill a third time, Dr. Fell went off on 
of unselfish fidelity to public interest. 

Whilst all the world is making holiday Jp 

at Hampstead, Greenwich and other 

sylvan resorts, Members repair to 

Westminster, not only set about the 

nation’s work as if it were not holiday- 

time, but peg away far into the night, 

Successive divisions mark a muster ex- 
ceeding 350 ; quite an average record, 

Dr. Fell much to the fore, braving 
undefined but boldly asserted tendency 
to incur inexplicable personal dislike. 

His night’s rest disturbed by appre- 
hension of another Government being 
in power next year and, anxious to 
maintain Sugar Convention in its 
integrity, finding that their country is 
irrevocably cut adrift. Pebmier full 
of sympathy ; points out that with- 
drawal from the Convention does not 
take effect until September in next 
year. Accordingly in event of con- 
tingency foreseen by Dr. Pell, should 

another and a better Government be ^ _ 

in power, the agreement may remain TRYIKG TO FIT THE CAP. 
undisturbed, (^* MacOallum Scott.) 


another tack. Baised question of pay- 1 
ment of Members. Lamented the fact 
that Government, not satisfied with 
bringing credit of country to lowest 
point reached in eighty years, has per- 
sonally discredited Members in eyes of 
the country. 

“ The newspapers,” he said, brushing 
away a tear, “ no longer speak of us as 
they did two years ago,” 

Everyone dying to know what be- 
comes of Dr, Fell’s salary. Too polite 
to ask question. Indeed, there was odd 
disinclination on both sides of House 
to discuss topic. When Dr. Fell sat 
down, still pocketing his secret, debate, 
after fashion permissible during stages 
of Appropriation Bill, went adrift in all 
directions. j 

At half-past nine showed signs of 
drooping. On eve of division Byles 
OF Bradford uplifted his voice in final 
protest against expenditm'e on bloated 
armaments. 

“Why,” he asked, surveying the 
Treasury Bench, on which sat a few 
guilty ’ Ministers, “should a Govern- 
ment drive their supporters — ^their best 
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supporters,” he addetl, turning round 
to include Wedgwood in his paternal 
glance, “their strongest supporters,” 
here his eye fell on Don’t Keir 
Hardie, “ into the lobby against them 
on a question of armaments? ” 

Eeply was a division in which 
Government majority ran down to^ 
twenty-nine. 

“The sooner we wind up business 
and get off to the moors the better,” 
said the Master or Elibank, mopping 
his anguished brow. 

Elibank, by the way, to inconsolable 
regret of aU sections of parties, is, like 
the Home Rule Bill, “going to the 
House of Lords ” in the Autumn 
Session. 

Business done . — Appropriation Bill 
read a third time. House sat well into 
morning in Committee on Finance 
Bill. 

Timday. — “The best -way to avoid 
this sort of thing is not to ask 
Supplemental Questions.” 

'Twas the Voice of the Speaker, 
Quite time he complained. Hearty 
cheer from both sides welcomed inter- 
position. Micitx vaut tard que ja^nais. 
Supplemental Questions have, without 
exception that occurs to the mind, been 
directly responsible for every scene 
which through Session has interrupted 
public business and inflamed Party 
passion. The practice is opposed alike 
to the letter and the spirit of Standing 
Order. It is grossly unfair to Members 
who have obeyed reasonable injunction 
to give notice of a question and await 
their turn to submit it. In scores of 
eases daily occurring their reward has 
been that before their opportunity 
comes the limit of time allotted to 
Questions has been reached, the 
interval having been largely appropri- 
ated for Supplemental Questions and 
consequent conversational outbreak. 

Happily that is now a thing of the 
past. The Speaker, marvellously long- 
suffering, has at last put his foot down. 
The day of the Supplemental Questioner 
is over. 

“ This sort of thing ” alluded to by 
the Speaker was a threatened duel 
between Henry Geaik and Ramsay 
Macdonald over placid body of John 
Rees, Kt. Avoided by Speaker’s 
unaccustomed suppression of Supple- 
mental Questions. 

Ten minutes later MacCallum 
Scott, unrebuked from the Chair, 
was on his feet firing as if from a 
mitrailleuse Supplemental Questions 
aimed at hapless Secretary for 
India ! At length the Speaker inter- 
posed. Called upon him to put next 
Question on paper, which also stood in 
his name. Not a bit of it, SREAKERhadi 
dropped remark about MacOallum’s; 


readiness to fit on particular cap not 
meant for his head. What did the 
right hon. gentleman mean ? 

x\fter some wrangling, MacCallum, 
under threat of suspension, resumed 
his seat. Questions over, he was up 
again sternly inquisitive. The cap 
was, so to speak, rankling in his bosom. 

: Speaker rose to order. MacCallum, 
insistent upon knowing all about the 
cap, declined to sit down. Angry cries 
of “ Order 1 ” added to condition of dis- 
order. Speaker directed recalcitrant 
Member to withdraw. Not a step till 
full explanation of the cap was forth- 
coming. 

In vain Members entreated him to 
obey injunction from Chair. He sat 
down ; till Speaker made clean breast 
about the cap he would not budge. 
At length Speaker “ named ” him, 
Premier moved his suspension, and, 
lest a worse thing befell, he went 
forth shaking his head and murmuring 
something about a cap that did not fit. 

Business done . — Trades Unions Bill 
passed Second Reading by 232 votes 
against 132. Round majority of a 
hundred boisterously cheered from 
Ministerial Benches where it has of 
late been unfamiliar. 

Wednesday . — Budget Bill passed 
final stage. Both Houses adjourn till 
Monday, October 7* 


Vexatious Disobedience. 

“Oil account of animals failing to comply 
with the regulations as to calving and foaling 
a few changes have taken p’ace in the offi 2 ial 
prize-list of the Highland Snow at Inverness in 
191 1. Glasgow Herald, 


“Widow (38), with little girl at school, 
wishes quiet situation as housekeeper to hnsiness 
gentleman or tradesman, Christian or Church 
of England home preferred.” 

Bdijiburgh Evening Neics. 
Isn’t this distinction just the least 
little bit invidious, even in Scotland ? 


“On the whole, despite its artificiality, the 
best New digate poem is probably Oscar Wilde’s 
Ravenna, while incomparably the linest line 
the competition has ever produced is Dean 
Burgon’s description of Petra as — 

‘ A ro3 

Anyone should be able to die happily if he had 
written a line like that.”— AMrua 2Hmes. 

Far better live and finish the line. 


“No. 55 train collided against the buffet of 
the Da manhour station in wlncli one passen<^er 
was slightly wounded.”— Mail. ® 

The sandwiches, however, escaped un- 
hurt;. 


“Wanted, girl as General, for Sheerness : 
double bar, B.S.A. fittings throughout.” 

CJuUham Standard and Rochester JourmX. 

A girl with an internal anatomy as 
atrong as that ought to get all her 
Insurance Stamps for nothing. 


ALL THE WINNERS. 

Leaning out of the carriage window 
at Reading I called for a Sportsman 
and a Sporting Life. 

The little man opposite waited until 
I had read them — I was looking 
at the cricket and nothing else — and 
then remarked that I seemed to be 
interested in racing. 

“ And why not ? ” he added, before I 
could deny it. “ It ’s a noble sport. 
The sport of kings. His Majesty, I am 
pleased to say, not only owns horses 
but has many opportunities of seeing 
them win.” 

“ And lose,” I suggested. 

“ Yes, and lose, of course,” he agreed. 
No horse can always win. But,” ho 
said, “ I am the inventor or discoverer 
of a system of following horses which 
should enormously increase a betting 
man’s profits. All gamblers balk about 
systems; and new systems at Monte 
Carlo are continually being tested. 
They never succeed. Why ? Because 
the element of chance is so powerful 
against them. My system, being based 
on equine nature — as steady a factor 
as human nature — is more sound. Not 
infallible, I admit, but reasonable. 
Perhaps you as a racing man would 
like to hear about it.” 

I said I would, although I had a 
book and would far rather have been 
reading. But life is like that . . . 

“ Do you ride? ” he asked. 

I replied that I did as often as I 
could. 

“And you have noticed,” he said, 
“that your horse goes better on his 
return journey than on his outward 
journey?” k 

I said I had. 

“ Immediately you turn you notice 
it?” he asked. 

“Immediately,” I replied. 

“And why,” he asked — “why does 
he go better on the return journey ? ” 

“I have always supposed,” I said, 
“that it is because his head is then 
pointed towards his stable.” 

He leaned forward and tapped my 
knees. “Exactly,” he said. “There 
you have the essence of my discovery. 
A horse goes better — runs faster — 
when his head is pointed towards his 
stable. Why? Because he has the 
homing instinct ; he intuitively knows 
the direction. Very well, then, what 
should a racing man deduce from that ? 
This: that the horses to follow are 
the horses whose heads are pointed 
in the direction of their stable. 

He stopped and looked at me with 
an expression in which cunning and 
triumph were equally blended, 

“You see?” he added. 

I said that it sounded plausible, 
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given a certain quality for speed in the 
horse — but how was one to do it ? 

“ This/’ he said, “ is where my system 
comes in. It requires accm*ate know- 
ledge of the position of every horse’s 
stable — that is to say, training stable, 
or home, not temporary stable—and 
the lie of the last straight stretch of 
every race-course. In order to get this 
one must study the one-foot ordnance 
map of England; but it is worth the 
trouble. Take Goodwood, for example. 
I have not got a map with me, but let 
us say that the last stretch up to the 
winning-post runs to the North-East ; 
get that into your head and then look 
at the runners. There are, say, seven, 
of which two are trained at Wantage, 
two at Newmarket, one at Lambourne, 
one at Alfriston, and one at Epsom. 
Your map and your compass combined 
tell you that Epsom is almost in a 
straight line (it may not be, but we are 
merely using illustrations) with the 
Goodwood finish, and consequently, 
knowing of this wonderful homing in- 
stinct on the horse’s part and its know- 
ledge of directions, you put your money 
on the Epsom-trained animal and most 
probably win a packet. And so on all 
over the country. Do you see ? ” 

Then you are very rich ? ” I 
enquired. 

“No, not yet,” he said. “But I 
hope to be. As a matter of fact, I 
have only quite recently hit upon this 
theory, and I have not yet mastered the 
geography of training stables and the 
orientation of courses ; but I am quite 
confident that I shall do so and that 
the scheme will repay me.” 

“ And what will you back when the 
course points to nothing? ” I asked. 

“ Nothing,” he replied. “ I am not 
a gambler. I am a scientific man.” 

“And suppose the course were to 
wind so that the first half favoured the 
favourite’s homing instinct, and the 
second half only an outsider’s, what 
then ? ” 

“Then I should probably back the 
.favourite, thinking that his homing 
instinct during the first half would give 
him an unbeatable advantage.” 

“I see. And where, say, all the 
horses were running practically straight 
home, as must often happen at New- 
market, what then ? ” 

“Then I should either support the 
favourite or abstain.” 

“Well,” I said, “I wish you well. 
But I still believe that to write the 
names of horses on slips of paper, put 
them in a hat, and ask a pretty woman 
to draw one, is the best way.” 

“ Why a pretty woman ? ” he asked. 

“ Because I have noticed that their 
advice is always the best,” I replied, 
and left him pondering it. 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

Inteeesting Developments. 

A POWEEFULLY supported movement 
is on foot to secure Welbeck Abbey, 
the seat of the Duke of Poetland, 
and convert it into a training establish- 
ment for the British team who will 
take part in the Olympic Games at 
Berlin at 1916. According to the 
scheme the athletes will be strictly 
secluded from all external influences 
and conduct their preparation for the 
next contest under the supervision of 
a Director and a specially selected 
staff of trainers and professors, to be 
chosen by a plebiscite of the readers of 
The Daily Wail and The Daily Terror. 
The present state of the poll points 
clearly to the election of Mr. W. Beach 
Thomas as Director. Other appoint- 
ments likely to be made are as 
follows : — 

Lecturer on Longwindedness : Sir 
Heney How^oeth. 

Scientific Chewing : Professor Hiram 
Ohump. 

Will Culture: Sir Edwin Dqening- 
Laweence, Bart. 

Eational Tubbing: Dr. Quine, of 
Manchester. 

Synthetic Bubbing : Professor Attila 
Tonks. 

Confidence Specialist: Mr. P. A. 
Vailb. 

Patriotic Optimism Promoter: Sir 
A. Conan Doyle. 

Flag- waving : Professor Offley Bangs, 

The Science of Splurge: Professor 
Hector P. Slosher. 

Spell-binding: Mr. T. P. O’Connoe, 
M.P. 

Creation-licking : Professor Victoe 
Alwyn. 

^ During their residence at the institu- 
tion it is proposed that the British 
representatives should be trained dur- 
ing alternate weeks on a vegetarian 
and meat diet. Mr. Eustace Miles 
will supervise the former, and Sir J. 
Ceichton-Beowne, the great champion 
of chops, the latter. Similarly, it is 
projposed to alternate teetotalism with 
an indulgence in alcohol as follows : 

1st week, gin; 2nd week, gin and 
gingerbeer ; 3rd week, gingerbeer ; 4th 
week, brandy ; 5th week, brandy and 
soda ; 6th week, soda, and so on. 

In regard to finance, it is proposed 
that the Director should have a salary 
of £5,000 a year, and each professor 
£1,500. Fortunately, the promoters af 
the scheme have secured the co-opera- 
tion of a powerful group of land-taxers, 
including Mr. Hemmebde, KC., M.P., 
Mr. Uee, M.P., and other stalwarts, 
who have undertaken to introduce a 
Short Bill providing for the expropria- 
tion of the Duke of Poetland at a 


price not exceeding £100, and the 
raising of a sum of £250,000 by the 
imposition of an extra super-tax on 
the incomes of such peers as may be 
selected by a commission consisting of 
Mr. Aethur Ponsonby, Mr. Harold 
Begbie, Baron de Forest, and the 
Eev. C, Sylvester Horne. 

The prospect of the speedy passage 
of the Bill has been greatly improved 
by a manifesto issued by the Bishop of 
Patagonia, who threatens to resign his 
see unless the £250,000 is forthcoming 
by November 1st. An even more 
powerful inducement is that held out 
by Messrs. A. Kipling Common, Land- 
fear Lucas and Lowther Beidger, 
who have intimated to the editors of the 
leading journals that they will cease 
contributing to their correspondence 
columns if the Bill is not passed in the 
first fortnight of the Autumn Session. 
In this context we may mention a 
well- authenticated rumour that Mr. 
J. L. Garvin has declared his un- 
alterable resolve to retire from the 
journalistic arena if Great Britain fails 
to assert her supremacy at the Olympic 
Games of 1916. There is also a sinister 
report, to which, however, too much 
importance need not be attached, that 
Mr. Hall Caine will never quit the 
Isle of Man again if a three-legged race 
is not included in the programme at 
Berlin. 

A certain amount of apprehension 
prevails as to whether peers or peers’ 
sons will be allowed to compete. The 
view of Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, M.P., 
probably forecasts accurately enough 
the decision that will be arrived at by 
the special sub-committee appointed to 
consider this problem, and consisting 
of the Countess of Warwick, Mr. Will 
Thorne, M.P., the Editor of The 
Nation, and the Bishop of Oxford. 
Mr. Wedgwood writes: — “In my 
opinion the answer should be in the 
affirmative only in the case of new 
Liberal creations, as it is essential to 
maintain democratic principles in the 
selection of our representatives.” 


“On a ringworm by a blue checker racing 
pigeon which has fallen in the garden of Mr. 
Sutter, of Sussex-sqiiarc, Haywards Heath, is 
the inscription ‘N.U.H.P. 12 K.K. 719.’ ” 
Bxeter Bxjpress and Echo. 

N.IJ.H.P. must hurry up and claim his 
worm before the pigeon gets at it. 


Under the heading, “ * Twelfth ’ Pros- 
pects ” The Daily Mail says : “ On the 
Berwickshire moors pheasants have 
not nested well.” This often happens 
in districts where pheasants are shot 
as early as the 12th of August, and. is 
attributed to the unrest created by the 
prospect of premature decease. 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics,) 

I CAME to the reading of Betioeen Tioo Thieves (Heine- 
mann) without the advantage of having read the author’s 
previous work, The Do;p Doctor^ but with all the weight of 
a general verdict of approval of that highly praised book 
to prejudice me in its favour. The story deals mainly with 
the England and France of Crimean days. The “ two 
thieves” are Napoleon le Petit, and a sort of super-con- 
tractor, standing for all the drab rogues who did so infa- 
mously ‘by their country in that sorry time. The hero is 
one Hector Dimoisse, a chivalrous young French officer of 
infantry, who, early in his career, meets and falls in love 
with a rather too severe but beautiful lady, who is none 
other than the “Lady of the Lamp.” Before these two 
meet again in the hospital service in Scutari there has 
intervened for the young officer a time of moral storm and 
stress, during which his proud flag has been lowered. 
Atonement is the key of his after-life, and the treatment of 
it is marked by a deep religious feeling. Dimoisse's love 
is returned, but is rewarded by no more than a yearly letter 
and a final message after his lady’s death, explaining her 
renunciation and bringing peace to a dying man. 

A dozen other stories of adventure, also of knavery and 
intrigue, are interwoven. A bitter contempt for the Thibd 
Napoleon distorts the writer’s vision. A fierce and reason- 
able hatred of the scoundrelism of the contractors finds 
vent in the caustic trouncing of some very squalid departed 
ghosts. Throughout, a vivid imagination, together with a 
remarkable power of visualising things imagined, is not 


balanced by the faculty of self-criticism necessary to re- 
deem a book on so heroic a scale from a thousand absurd- 
ities and disproportions. Frankly it is not so redeemed, 
but, with all its obvious faults, an astonishing vigour and 
conviction behind it arrest attention, There is also evi- 
dence of a very careful study of contemporary documents, 
illuminating. the narrative at all points. Altogether a 
strange, intriguing book. 

The House of Fortime (Bvelbioh Nash) 

Exhibits large upon its cover 
A Spanish maid with eyes that flash 
Soul-yearnings for an absent lover ; 

And you may thence predict the drift 

Of Mr. Pemberton’s narration, , 

And that with no uncommon gift 
For subtle ratiocination. 

Nor, guessing thus, need you suppose 
His hand has lost its wonted cunning : 

The tale goes racing to its close, 

The ancient thrills are there, still running ; 

But on the plot, that never slacks, 

The silken dalliance, so to phrase it, 

Is thicker laid than Mr. Max ^ 

(No mooncalf) usually lays it. 

An author who writes a sequel to a sequel takes risks. 
He is in the position of the singer of one of those musical- 
comedy songs which need never .end at all unless the 
singer dies suddenly. He gives an encore. The audience 
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applauds. Will they stand another verse? That is the 
question. Mr. Eden Phillpotts made a success with The 
Htamti Boy. Encouraged, he came back and gave us 
The Emmii Boy Again. Apparently stage-manager John 
Murray, listening attentively in the wings, found the 
applause hearty enough to justify another verse, and the 
result is From the Angle of Seventeen. I hope the audience 
will applaud once more, but I doubt if their enthusiasm 
will be overwhelming. Eepetition has a little dulled the 
catchiness of the tune ; the humour has become a little 
mechanical. The present volume deals with the Human 
Boy's first year in the City, and is, I am bound to say, 
quite entertaining when once one has resigned oneself to 
the fact that there is no plot and that nothing of any im- 
portance whatsoever is going to happen. It is a sort of 
“ Diary of a Young Nobody.*' Master Gorhey lays bare his 
hopes and fears in much the same fashion as did the hero 
of that other diary. His literary style is rather reminiseent 
of Mr, Bahoo Jaberjee, B.A., but that I trace to the 
influence of Doctor Dun- 
stone. If you spend ten 
years in the care of the 
sort of man who tells 


I you that “ your general 
average of intellectual 
attainment must be all 
that the world of busi- 
ness — the great indus- 
trial centres of finance — 
have a right to demand 
trmn their neophytes,*' 
you naturally fall into 
the habit of referring to 
race-horses as these 
famous quadrupeds ” and 
to a casual acquaintance 
as ** this great m'an, in- 
spired- by nothing but 
pure good-will." 


VNSEEMly 





The difficulty of The 
Long Engageinent 
(Miles and Boon) is 
one, I fancy, which 
crops up at Least as 
often in life as those 
other sex problems of which we read so much. Miss 
E. S. Stevens has propounded it with great dis- 
cernment and no little humour. She has solved it, how- 
ever, in the particular case of Melody Waller on lines 
inconsistent with the ordinary run of human luck. The 
god^ emerges from the machine with a precision and con- 
venient punctuality not to be relied upon by all young 
ladies who, tiring of one set of nuptials unduly postponed, 
get so far involved in another. Never really off with the 
old love. Melody lets her second man get as far as the altar 
steps before. . . , But there ! it would be a pity to spoil 
the reader's excitement in a good tale just to quibble 
about such minor matters as human probabilities. There 
is another engagement in the book and a semi-improper 
affair between a (real) lady typewriter and her employer, 
this latter following a somewhat hackneyed course to con- 
clude on a note abruptly surprising and delightfully fresh. 
Those who enjoy the book will enjoy it very much ; more- 
over, they will be many, though they be fair readers for 
the most part. 


and thirty-five closely printed pages, no less, that simply the 
magnitude of Mr. George Evans’ attempt would incline me 
to look gently upon the shortcomings of his achievement. 
But even so I cannot call it wholly satisfactory. The fact 
would seem to be that Mr. Evans has attempted to cram 
more plot into his tale than it can hold without confusion 
and weariness for the reader. There is here the material 
for at least two novels, one dealing with Glory Bellairs the 
elder, and the other with her daughter. Naturally therefore 
I can give you no proper idea of their history in a paragraph ; 
I can only suggest to you the kind of book that it makes. 
One perhaps not for all markets ; for George Evans writes 
not always with the surest taste ; and his way of dwelling 
rather too insistently upon the unpleasant leads me to sus- 
pect his sex. There is, as I have indicated, a heroine named 
Glory, who is a dancer and exquisitely lovely, and dies at 
the end of Part I., leaving a daughter of the same name to 
carry on the business. Then there is a hero, Dickie, with 
fair curls and passionate blue eyes and a general capacity 

for taking to himself all 
the undeserved blame 
and misunderstandings 
that are the perquisites 
of his position. In addi- 
tion to these there is a 
deep dark villain, who 
rejoices in the sinister 
name of McKenna (“No 
party-feeling, I beg!’*) 
and behaves throughout 
in a manner fully up to 
the worst traditions. 
Having told you this 
much, I leave it to your 
individual liking to de- 
cide whether the four 
hundred and odd pages 
seem worth while, or 
not. For myself, I say 
nothing. 


^"<se.o .M, 


BUSIITESS ENTERPRISE IN THE PAST. 
III.— The Cynics' Supply Stores. 


Arms and the Woman. 


As modem novels go, The Child of His Adoption (Her- 
bert AND Daniel) is so formidable a volume,^ four hundred 


The authorities of the 
Louvre should at once 
be informed that some- 
body claims to have dis- 
covered the missing arms of the Venus di Milo. In an an- 
nouncement of Miss Annette Kellermann's performance 
at the Palace Theatre a table of comparison is drawn up 
between her own measurements and those of the goddess. 
The latter’s forearm is given as 9*5 (presumably its 
circumference in inches), and her wrist as 5*9. We are 
at one with the tabulator in his modest assertion that 
these measurements “ almost surpass belief." 


^ “Hazlitt, after sending down two maiden overs, yielded a single to 
either batsman, and was beautifully caught for a couple by Hobbs, 
who in the next over smashed that bowler to the sight-screen." 

? Liverpool Echo. 

We think that Hobbs should have been satisfied with 
catching the bowler (a most unusual feat) and not have 
followed this up with a gratuitous act of personal violence. 


“Bank Clerk, weary of the snobbishness and petty spite associated 
with his present position, seeks fresh Situation, any capacity, where 
merit is recognised and where grovelling obeisance is not expected : 
strictly confidential .” — Manchester Quardicm, 

We never, notice any grovelling obeisance when we go to 
cash our cheques. ; 
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■ his booty from the old suit before de- 

CHARIVARIA. parting. And misfortunes never come ^ GOOD CAUSE. 

The Higher Powers are, after all, not singly. The poor fellow is said to Dear Me. Punch, — You have on 

taking sides in the war between Italy have been arrested shortly afterwards many an occasion given evidence o£ a 


and Turkey. While it is -true that for using foul language, 
there has been an earthquake in the 

vicinity of Constantinople, it is also a “ An escaped bull 


warm corner in your heart for the 
children, and so we venture to ap- 
near London, proach you on behalf of the little 


fact that the volcano Stromboli is now Ontario, recently charged a freight victims of the recent Dock Strike in 


in violent eruption. 


train, and the engine and eight cars the East End. 


were thrown from the track.*’ 


Only last month you brought them 


A Suffragette has made an attempt Americanisation of Canada evidently very substantial help by your cartoon, 
to damage Correggio’s “ Head of an proceeds apace. 250 copies of which you had printed 

.ngel” in the Glasgow Corporation ' off for use on the collecting' boxes of 

rt Gallerv. Our Head of a Cabinet During a thunderstorm at Bing- the Children’s White Cross League, 


to damage Correggio’s “ Head of an proceeds apace. 
Angel” in the Glasgow Corporation 
Art Gallery. Our Head of a Cabinet ''During a t 
is said to welcome this distraction. hamton, New 


During a thunderstorm at Bing- 


is said to welcome this distraction. hamton, New York,” a contemporary founded a few weeks ago to organise a 

tells us, " lightning struck the ground street collection on behalf of the 300,000 
A secret message from the Lord near which a woman was standing, starving women and children of Dock- 
Mayor of London for the Mackintosh rendering her unconcious. When she land, and more than once the con- 
OF Mackintosh is being taken to Inver- recovered she found that her chronic temptuous retort, ‘‘Let them starve, 
ness by Assistant Scoutmaster Harri- rheumatism had entirely vanished.” was turned to pity and practical 
son of the Poplar Boy Scouts. It is This prescription for rheumatic subjects sympathy on reference to your words 
rumoured that the message is an |- r to Charity, “ Come, Madam : 


OF Mackintosh is being taken to Inver 
ness by Assistant Scoutmaster Harri- 
son of the Poplar Boy Scouts. It is 

rumoured that the message is an 

earnest appeal to the M. OF M., ^ ycu will not ask where the 

who is in his element this sum- blame 'lies ; you will only ask 

mer, to ho imselfish enough to how best you can help.” 

use all his influence to stop the ' • Now that the ^rike is^over, 

''V'“ weeks’ privation are evident on 

On the suggestion of the Ad- children, 

miralty all the men employed \ - and we are working hard to send 

in the Lmd^pn Oou^^^ sfum^^o^Do^^^^ the 

tCt the^moLl shipping on our again to health by a brief period 

park ponds should have inspired of happiness under decent con- 

them, with the right nautical ' ' u-u i. 

instinct ’ .. Pocket wireless teleguath receivers are now in use ; Nearly 1,000 children nave 

BUT AS YET IT IS NOT BossiBLE TO SEND A REPLY. already got away, and many 

A cinlfliVr rharcTAdat Kingston Gentleman, on walking-tour among the Welsh hills, ];iave returned with all the bene- 

wifhtSi Ssentee?^^^^^^ ^ fits of fresh air and .good- food 

regiment had a flight of twelve obvious on their shining faces. 

birds tattooed on his chest. The facility who are standing near the ground Eive shillings will keep one child tor 
with which he may be identified when- should be used with caution, for it is one week in the paradise that the 
ever he deserts is very discouraging to . apt to cure life as well as rheumatism, generous public has made possible so 
an illustrated soldier. far for a few of the many thousands in 

Last week at Treviscoe, a village urgent need of a change. 

It is the fashion to run down the near St. Austell, fifty-seven persons Will you help them, ilfr. Pimch 7 
Territories, but when motor-cars take were poisoned by flies. We had a We are, Yours, very truly, 

to doing it it is time that the practice feeling that the “EjU that Ely” cam- Jane Oobden Unwin, Mon, Ir^s. 

was stooped, - .r. paign would call forth retaliation. Barbara Tchaykovsky, Hon, Sec. 


On the suggestion of the Ad- 
miralty all the men employed 
in the London County Council 
parks were invited to serve in 
the new class of Naval Eeserve, 
but only two volunteered to 
join. Yet one would have said 
that the model shipping on our 
park ponds should have inspired 
them, with the right nautical 
instinct. ^ ... 


We are, Yours, very truly, 

Jane Oobden Unwin, Mon, Trdas. 
Barbara Tchaykovsky, Mon, Sec. 

' Children’s White Cross League, 
15, Adam Street, Strand. 


The enormous number of speaking Harnessed to a tradesman’s trap ^ a 15, Adam Street, btranci. 

parts in the forthcoming production of smart little zebra is to be seen nearly * '■ ■ ' 

Drake is, we suppose, symbolic of the every morning making the round of Our Bemarkahle Sxumuer. 

modern spirit. In Drake’s own time a South London suburb. Horses -who cuthingsdiom The Daily Mail : — 

we were content with deeds, meet the novelty betray little excite- The unbiassed official report : “Ohelten- 

ment, the unintelligent creatures ima- ham.— The weather at this charming spa con- 
At the Moscov7 Art Theatre, we learn gining it to be merely one of their own tinaes cold but fine withal, and outdoor pursuits 
from a descriptive article, the audiences number in bathing costume. ^ prejudiced ^ricllct-reporters mrsiou : 

are begged not to applaud. We, alas, . , . ' ^ \ "Less than an hour’s cricket was possible 

have got no nearer to this ideal than Statistics just published show that yesterday in the first, match of the Oheltenhain 
feo abolish the last of our paid claques, tvvins bom in Ireland, last year num- .festival agaiust Kent.” 1 

• ' *.# bered 2,532, which was 276 more than 

A thief in PhUadelphia, The Excess in 1910, but there were orily 30 triplets 3 ^^, tke 

tells us, after filling his pockets with as compared with oy in lyiu. Utlllaren ^fproyender is foolish ; a man who starves 

iewsllery, stole a suit of clothes which are evidently beginning to realise that his business to save the price of advertising is 
he put on and then forgot to transfer two is company ai\d**threeds none. ’.the reverse;"— antd MxeterQoMte. 
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THE HEIR. 

III.— He chooses a Name. 

The afternoon being wet we gathered 
round the billiard-room fire and went 
into committee. 

'*The question before the House,” 
said Archie, “ is what shall the baby be 
called, and why. Dahlia and I have 
practically decided' on his names, but it 
would amuse us to hear .your inferior 
suggestions and point out ho w ridiculous 
they are.” 

Godfather Simpson looked across in 
amazement at Godfather Thomas. • ^ ^ 

“ Beally, you are taking' a good deal 
upon yourself, Archie,.” he said* coldlyV 
“ It is entirely a matter for. my colleague 
and myself to decide whether the ground 
is fit for — to decide, I should say, what 
the child is to be-called. Unless this is 
quite understood we shall hand in our 
resignations.”’" 

“ We've been giving a lot of thought 
to it,” said Thomas, opening hiseyes for 
a moment. “ And our time is valuable.” 
He arranged the cushions at his back 
and closed his eyes again. -v ' ' 

** Well, as a matter of fact, the com- 
petition isn’t quite closed,” saidtirchie. 
“Entries can ‘still bereceived.’*’ • 

“ We haven’t really decided at all,” 
put in Dahlia gently. “ It isko diflScult.’ ’ 

“ In that ease,” said Samuel, Thomas 
and I will continue to act. It is ifiy 
pleasant duty to -inform- you that, we 
jhad a long consultation yesterday, .and 
•finally agreed to call him"— er—Samuel 
(Thomas.” 

\ “Thomas Samuel,” said Thomas 
’Sleepily. 

1 “How did you think of those names ? ’ ’ 
|I asked. “ It must have takeh- you a- 
; tremendous time.” • ^ ■ 1 

i “ With a name like - Samuel 
; Thomas Mannering,” wenhofi Simpson 
[“Thomas Samuel Mannering,” mur^ 
mured Thomas], “your child might 
achieve almost anything. In private 
life you would probably call him 
Sam.” 

“ Tom,” said a tired voice. 

“ Or, more familiarly, Sammy^” 

“ Tommy,” came in a whisper from 
the sofa. 

“What do you think of it?” asked 
Dahha. 

“I mustn’t say,” said Archie; 

“ they’re my guests. But I ’ll tell you 
privately some time.” 

There was silence for a little and 
then a thought occurred to me. 

“ You know, Archie,” I said, “ limited 
as their ideas are, you ’re rather in 
their power. Because I was looking 
through the service in church on Sun- 
day and there comes a point when the 
clergyman says to t£e godfathers, 
l‘Name this child.’ Well, there you- 

are, you know. They’ve got you. 
You may have fixed on Montmorency 
Plantagenet,* but they ’ve only to say 
* Bert ’-and the thing is done.” 

“ You all forget,” said-M-yra, coming 
over to sit on the arm of my chair, 
“ that there ’s a godmother too. I shall 
forbid- the berts.” 

' “ Well, that makes it worse. You ’ll 
have Myra saying ‘Montmorency Plan- 
tagenet,’ and Samuel saying ‘Samuel 
Thomas,’ and Thomas saying * Thomas 
Saihuel,”* 

'-“It will sound rather well,” "said 
Archie, singing it over to himself. 

Thomas, you take the tenor part of 
course : * Thomas Samuel', Thomas 
Samuel, ThorQ--as Sarh-^u-el.* We 
must have a- rehearsal.” ‘ 

For five minutes Myra, Thomas and 
Simpson - chanted in harmony, being 
assisted after the firskminute by Archie, 
who took: the -alto part of “ Solomon 
Joel.” He explained that. as this was 
what he and -his wife really wanted 
the chiM christened (“Montmorency 
Plantagenet ” being only an invention 
of the godmother’s) it would probably 
be necessary for him to join in too. 

..“ StopJ” cried". Dahlia, when she 
cbuld'bear it no longer; “ you’ll wake 

V- .... - 

There was an immediate hush. * 

.... Samuel, ’’^said~ Archie jn a whisper, 
“if you wake^th'e baby I ’ll kill you.’’ 

' >-The question of his” name was still 
not quite; settled, and "once more we 
gave ourselves up to thought. 

“Seeing that he’s the very newest 
little Rabbit, ’’’said Myra, “ I do think 
he might be, called after some very 
great cricketer.” ' ' ! 

- . u. was the -idea in * christening 

him Sanfu^l,,”! Said Archie. ' ‘ 

“ -Gaukrodger^^ Oarkeek ‘ Butt Bajana 
Mannering ;’’- 1 suggested— something 
like that?” ^ 

' “ Silly ;'I meant ‘Charles,’ after FkY.” 

“ ‘ Schofield;’ after Haioh,” • mur- 
mured Thomas. - , 

W^arren*^ after Bardslby would 
be more apprc^riate to* a Rabbit,’’ said 
Simpson, beaming round at us. There 
was, * however*' no laughter. We had 
all just thought of it ourselves. 

“ The important thing in christening 
a^ future' fost-class cricketer,” said 
SimpsOn, “is to get the initials right. 
What could be better than ‘W. G.’ 
as a nickname for Geaoe?* But if 
‘W. G.’s initials had beeh'Z. Z., where 
would you have been ? ” 

“ Here,” said Archie. 

The shock of this reply so upset 
Simpson that his glasses fell off. He 
picked them out of the fender and 
resumed his theme. 

“Now, if the baby were christened 
‘Samuel Thomas-* bds initials would 

be ‘ S. T.,’ which are perfect. And 
the same as Coleridge’s.” 

“Is that Coleridge the wicket- 
keeper, or the fast bowler? ” 

SimJ)son opened his mouth to ex- 
plain, and then, just in time, decided 
not to. ■ ' - \ ‘’i 

“ I forgot to say,” said Archie, “ that 
anyhow he ’s going to be called Blair 
after his mamma.” 

“ If his name ’s Blair Mannering,” I 
said at once, “he’ll have to write a 
book. You can’t waste a name like 
that. The Crimson Spot, by Blair 
Mannering. Mr. Blair Mannering, the 
well-known author'd! The Gash. Our 
new serial, 'The StaiW ""on the Bath 
Mat, has been specially written for us 
by Mr. and Mrs. Blair Mannering. 
It’s'mmply asking for it.” 

“ Don’t talk about his wife yet, 
please,’’ smiled Dahlia. “ Let me have 
him a Httle while.” - ^ ■ 

“Well, he can be a writer and a 
cricketer. Why not ? There are others. 

I need only mention my • friend, 

S. Simpson.” 

“ But the darling still wants another 
name,”! said Myra: “Let’s' call him i 
John to-day, arid ‘William to-morrow, 
and Btenry the "next day, and so on 
until w;e find but what suits 'him best.” 

^ “ Let ’s 'all go upstairs no'w and call 
him Samuel,” said Samuel. 

“ Thomas,” said Thomas. * 

We looked at Dahlia. She got up 
and -mbved to the ‘door. In single file 
we ,fol!ldvred' her on tip-toe to the 
nursery. The baby was fast asleep. 

‘‘‘ Thomas,” we all said in a whisper, 
“Tliomas, Thomas.”' '* 

There vva's no reply; ^ ‘ 

"“Samuel!” ^ 

Dead silence. ’ ' ' ; 

think,” said Dahlia, “we’ll call ' 

.himL Peter.” • * • A. A, M. 

■ 1 . • 

‘ Tp^ ANTHEA, ; 

^ WHO MAY (kriLL) COMMAND HIM 
ANTOHING. 

Once', in a fit of cruel mirth, 

You thus summed up my case : 

“ I quite .approve ^your solid worth, 

But cannot stand your face.” 

Froin time to' time your bitter sneers 
Have shown how you despise 

My brows and forehead, cheeks and 
ears, 

My chin,, my nose, my eyes. 

And it 'were painful to recall 

The taunts which you have flung 

In my poor teeth . . . still, after all, 
There yet remains’ my tongue. 

To serve my lady this is quick 

And, what is better, damp. 

Bid me ,to lick and I will lick 

Your Health Insurance Stamp. 
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THAT TIRED FEELING. 

[The young people of a certain small com- 
mune have been accustomed to meet for the 
purpose of dancing and merry-making. It has 
been officially declared that “the noise they 
make frightens the cocks and hens of the 
village,” and dancing has been prohibited 
“during the hours in which the domestic 
animals take their repose.”] 

Lads and lasses, yon that nightly 
Gather to the nimble flute, 

There to trip it, not too lightly, 

On the broad, fantastic boot ; 
Couples who with clumsy frolic 
Well-nigh shake the groaning floor, 
While the noise of your bucolic 
Laughter stays the local snore ; 

Hushed is now that simple pleasure ; 

Nevermore, when hours are dark. 
Shall you tread the artless measure 
Or indulge the rural lark ; 

Not to man it greatly mattered, 

But the weary cooks and hens 
Found their constitutions shattered ’ 
By your large-sized^S’s and lO’s. 

Chanticleer the early morning 
Once proclaimed with clarion bray, 
Giving all the village warning 
Of the coming work-a-day ; 


Then the hours he kept were early ; 

Now awake till prime of dawn 
He feels far too slack and surly 
To do anything but yawn. 

Dorcas, too, the mothers’ model, 
Once upraised a piercing screech 
When she saw her small ones toddle 
For one moment out of reach ; 
Now she lets them roam neglected, 
Careless though the worst may hap, 
While she gives an unaffected 
Stretch and takes a mid-day nap. 

Now, again, the ready layers 
Wander dull and heavy-eyed, 

And, from being one-a-dayers. 
Calmly let the whole thing slide ; 
While the sitter grows so jumpy 
That she leaps, all wings and legs. 
At a whisper from her lumpy 
Seat of chilled and ruined eggs. 

So do all forsake their uses. 

Pullets, thin as any ghost. 

Find their dried and sapless juices 
Quite unfit them for the roast ; 
And, in short, where all was cheerful, 
Loud with honest cluck and crow. 
Dark Insomnia stalks with fearful 
Gait and lays the worker low. 


Wherefore, be your rustic dances 
All suspended through the night ; 
Inthe given circumstances, 

Best, perhaps, suspend them quite. 
If temptations come, resist ’em ; 

Knowing this, ye soulless boors, 
Poultry have a nervous system 
Far more delicate than yours. 

Dum-Dum. 


Commercial Candour. 

From a Dutch Bulb Catalogue : — 

“Tulips iu pans or boxes you plant 12 or 
more of one variety, which then is a very fine 
room decoration if they flower.” 

From the Local Rules of the Rhyl 
Golf Club:— 

“ A player may ground his club in any hazard 
except sand, provided he does not improve his 
life by so doing.” 

But inasmuch as it will improve his 
language it will improve his life, and is 
therefore illegal. 

“ Good old Mulay 1 ** said an admirer 
familiarly to the new Sultan of 
Moeocco. 

“Mulay Youssefl” retorted the in- 
dignant monarch. 
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THE PERFECT AIRMAN. 

(Special for The Daily Moil,'" by the 
Miracle-ioorher,) 

Who is the perfect airman ? What 
is he ? So the great poet Woedswobth 
might have asked had he lived to this 
wonderful day. Let me answer his 
questions. 

He should be able to fly. 

He should be acquainted with 
journalistic “ highbrows.” 

He should be brave. 

He should have airman’s hands. 

He should understand 
machinery. 

He should have nerve but 
no nerves. 

He should advertise. 

He should be stiU living. 

But better than this list of 
requirements it would be well 
to take an actual perfect air- 
man and describe him, and 
by a fortunate chance there 
is one in existence who, 
moreover, by a coincidence 
happens to haye done some 
flying for The Daily Moil 
^ Onry Salmay is a perfect 
airman. He is also a born 
airman, although he was 
born before flying was pos 
sible. But that makes no 
difference; he is a born air- 
man, Even in the cradle his 
little arms made the move- 
ment of wings ; his little eyes 
continually looked upwards 
at the sky, or, since he is 
Erench, had I not better say 
del ? He followed the flight of 
.oiseattx (birds) with passion- 
ate interest. The neighbours 
clustered about him. “ Voild 
Vaviateur I ” they would say, 
and little Onry would crow 
his delight. Well, they were 
good prophets, these neigh- 
bours,- and Onry is now the 
finest aviator of the bunch, 
holding the proudest position 
possible to an aviator — airman to The 
Daily Moil 

You have heard of tutoyhig'^ For 
the benefit of those who have not 
heard of it, let me say that tutoying is 
saying “thee” and “ thou,” like Quakers. 
The French are very good at it ; but 
no one was ever so good as le bon papa 
of Onry Salmay. Old Salmay was 
a commercial traveller, or ba^fman 


ridden; both want guiding; both 
race; lx)th cost money; both are un- 
known quantities. Onry’s interest in 
horses still continues; often he stops 
and looks at one and cries, “ What a 
beauty 1 Eegard then how he steps I 
Ah, to possess a horse like that one 
there!” This speech, or rather cry, 
which he makes so often, I have re- 
ported verbatim. He speaks English 
like a Frenchman, you observe. And 
why not ? All perfect airmen do. He 
and I are inseparable, you must under- 
stand. 



with them, kisses the babies and be- 
comes a famous bagman (ho^mne de 
culotte). 

He buys a motor-bicycle and, behold, 
it does not go fast enough. He makes 
it go faster, but he is unsatisfied, and 
then he remembers for what purpose 
he was born. To fly! He tells his 
hon papa of this ambition, and for once 
the old man forgets to tutoyer him. 
“You are mad,” he says, such is his 
emotion. 

But — and here the past mood sets in 
again — Onry persevered. His wonder- 
ful commonsense was his 
good friend, “ If I am to be 
an airman,” he said to himself 
(in French), “ I must learn to 
fly; and if I am to fly with 
a machine, which seems to 
be the only way, I must 
understand machinery.” This 
sagacious decision was the 
beginning of the end. He be- 
came a mechanic, then took 
flying lessons, and began to fly. 

^ To-day he has fulfilled the 
highest desire that can ani- 
mate and stimulate any air- 
man — he flies for The Daily 
Moil He is wonderful. He 
can fly even in the rain. He 
despises umbrellas. ‘ ‘ Begard 
then,” he often cries to me 
as the drops fall — “ regard 
then the humidity? But do 
I mind ? Am I downcasted ? 
No. Up, up, Onry Salmay, 
to your proper sphere, the 
sky (del) I ” So this brave 
perfect Frenchman talks, and 
I am proud of our intimacy 
and proud thus- to pat on the 
back a colleague of the staff 
of The Daily Moil 


“’Ullo, Billy! 
“ J ain’t goin\ 


Wheiie you goin’?” 

I JEST SEEIN’ ORE MY COLLEGE CHUM 'eRE, 


(homme de culotte), and he placed his 
son in a racing stable. “Go thou,” 
said he, “to be a ‘lad.* Such is thy 
iinmediate destiny. Good fortune be 
with thee!” Onry went, and it was 
'well, for there is an affinity between 
horses and aeroplanes. Both are 


Now let us pass into the historic 
present, it is so much more vivid. On 
leaving the stable, young Onry decides 
to become, like his bon papa, a bagman 
(homme de cuhtte), “ Thou hast 
chosen well,” says le bon papa, “Do 
thy level best. Good luck to thee I ” 
But Onry is not successful. And 
why? He dresses too well. His bon 
papa's shrewd eyes detect the error, 
“ Thou art too dressy,” he tells his 
disconcerted son. “Thou suggestest 
swank. See that thy clothes are more 
like those of thy customers, and orders 
will overwhelm thee.” Wise bon papa ! 
He knows (sajt). Onry takes his 
advice, dresses like the peasants, jokes 


A LAND-TAXERS DIARY. 

Monday, — 'Y ery awkward 
being Liberal candidate for 
a constituency with only 
4,000 majority. But agent 
says that, with a bit of luck, I shall 
scrape through. Deputations from 
Chapel Liberals who object to Home 
Buie, from Church Liberals who object 
to Disestablishment, and from *worldly 
Liberals who object to the Ninepenny 
Millennium. Bumours of Labour Can- 
didature. Agent says we need a good 
cry, and suggests Land Taxes. Good I 
After all. 

Why should we be beggars with the ballot in 
our hands ? 

George gave the land to the people.*" 

Wire to Liberal Whip, » What are the 
Land Taxes ? Beply urgent. ' * 

Tuesday, — •Liberal Whip replies, 
“ Land-Tax Oommittee sitting next 
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Driver {approaching Hyde JParh Corner and pointing out ike sights to country visitors), “ On 
THE LEFT ’s THE STATUTE EEECTED TO THE MEMOllY OP THE GREAT DOOIC O’ WELLINGTON, 
AND THAT ’EBE ON THE RIGHT’S A STATUTE ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF THE PORE OLE 
’OSS-’BUSES WOT’s bin run ORF the STREET BY THEM STTNKIN* MOTORS.” 


week. Keep to Land Song at present.” 
Very awkward. Still, agent has ten 
Land Song gramophones going and 
is arranging for it to be put on the 
piano-organs. That Labour candidate 
has turned up. Must the forces of 
progress and righteousness be divided ? 
Mass meeting passed off very well. 
Insurance questions kept till very end, 
when grand Land Song chorus drowned 
them. Things a bit more hopeful. 

Wednesday . — Labour candidate — a 
corrupt individual — is making a point 
of Free Breakfast Table. That is onr 
policy. We ’ve promised it for twenty 
years. Issue new bill : “ A Penny Tax 
on Land Values will remove all Taxes 
from Tea, Sugar, Coffee, Cocoa, and 
Dried Fruits.” That beats him by the 
dried fruits. Unfortunately Liberal 
Chairman proves to be landowner and 
threatens to support Tory candidate. 
Explain to him (in confidence) that the 
Land Tax would only apply to future 
owners, and that the election must be 
won somehow. 

Thursday . — Tory candidate — a reck- 
less Jingo— is making a point of eight 
more Dreadnoughts, and the cry seems 
, to be popular. Issue new bill at once : 
“Vote for a Twopenny Land Tax and 
you get Twenty Dreadnoughts every 
Year.” That has taken the wind out 
of the Jingoes’ sails, I fancy. Deputa- 
tion of Peace Liberals objects to new 
programme of twenty Dreadnoughts 
and points out that the money would 
be better spent in bringing the entire 
adult German population over here 
and entertaining them. Explain to 
the deputation (in confidence) that, the 
yield of the Land Taxes being problem- 
atic, the Dreadnoughts would also be 
I problematic, and that the election must 
be won somehow. 

Friday . — The Tory candidate — an 
unscrupulous briber who ought to be 
hounded out of decent society — has 
announced that Tariff* Eeform will 
enable the Beer Taxes to be reduced. 
A gross appeal to the thirsty masses. 
Issue new bill at once : “A Threepenny 
Land Tax will abolish all Taxes on| 
Wine, Beer, Spirits and Tobacco and 
in addition pay your Insurance Contri- 
bution.” Deputation from Temperance 
Party, objecting to reduction in Drink 
Taxes. Explain to the deputation (in 
confidence) that the reductions can’t be 
made till the Land Taxes are in opera- 
tion, and that the election must be won 
somehow. 

Saturday . — That Labour candidate 
— a blatant Socialist — has issued a 
most immoral appeal to the lower 
classes: “Vote for Bludge and a 
Twenty-Shilling Tax on Land Values. 
Free Meals for Everybody.” Bit diffi- 
cult to beat this. Try new move. 


Some of the workmen own cottages 
and allotments, so issue new bill: 
“ Vote for Biggin and Eeasonable 
Taxation, but no Confiscation. We 
Must be Honest.” 

Sunday . — Church in the morning. 
Vicar read with undue emphasis the 
commandment about coveting neigh- 
bour’s house or land — ^prostituting his 
pulpit to help a political party. Gave 
address in Baptist Chapel in the 
afternoon. Subject: “ Liberal Ethics.” 
Very impressive when Land Song was 
sung after prayer. Think I stand a 
chance. 

Monday — polling - day . — We are 
going strong. Nothing but Land Song 
to be heard anywhere. The thirty extra 
gamophones are doing fine work. 


Later . — They are counting the votes. 
A bit afraid lest the wrong beggars 
should have “got the ballot in their 
hands.” 

The Mayor is coming out. ... By 
his bold and unscrupulous promises the 
Tory has got to the top of the poll. . . . 
My supporters are gathering round me 
and singing the Land Song. Sick of 
the Land Song. 


“He lias accomplished some amazing per- 
formances, wickets falling to his prowess as 
thick as thieves in Vallamhrosa.” 

Daily Express, 

You want to keep your coat buttoned 
up in Vallambrosa (or Vallombrosa, as 
the natives call it), else they ’re on to 
your watch at once. 
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SEASIDE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES 

FOR 

LITTLE ONES AND GEOWN-UPS. 

I, -MAINLY FOR LITTLE ONES. 

Building Castles. 

This pastime is popular with all 
litfcle ones who have constructive or 
artistic proclivities. (See my little book, 

Bumps, and All about Them, or, The 
Home Phrenologist.”) If you are a 
seriously-minded child and have read 
Mr. Wells’ articles on Labour Unrest, 
you will probably prefer to build com- 
fortable Workmen’s Dwellings. In that 
case the procedure is the same, 
but, instead of proclaiming that you 
are the King of the Castle, you will 
sing, *;! am the Freeholder of this 
Attractive Workman’s Dwelling.” 

11 . -FOR LITTLE ONES AND GROWN-UPS. 

. - Winkling. 

Great skill is required to bag a 
winkle. The best method of catching 
this sporting little crustacean is as 
follows : — Bait an ordinary pin with a 
sand-hopper (which may readily be 
caught with a large butterfly net) and 
hold it outside any cleft in the rocks 
that looks a likely place for a winkles’ 
form. (None of the best winklers say 
“ nest.”) If our friend is at home, he 
will pounce upon the hopper, and 
impale himself upon the pin. You can 
!then deal him a sharp blow upon the 
nape of the neck, which will render 
him insensible, when he may be safely 
transferred to your creel. 

Crabbing. 

This requires more courage and 
endurance than skill. Advance boldly 
upon the crab and, as it charges, 
present the fore-, or index, finger of 
the right hand to it, when the fierce 
creature will promptly fasten upon it. 
All that then remains to be done is to 
wait until the crab dies. 

Lobstering. 

The method of catching the lobster 
is the same, but more painful. You 
may die first. 

Luring the Limpet, 

.For ,.this sport some seccotine, a 
hammer (or mallet) and a geologist’s 
chisel are necessary. Having sighted 
the limpet, stalk it cautiously from the 
rear. If you see it preparing to spring, 
the only thing to do is to retreat and 
try it on with another limpet. If, 
however, you succeed in getting to 
close quarters without awakening the 
fiery mollusc, seccotine it instantly to ’ 
the reck, when it will be powerless to 

attack you. The rest is simple. Take 
your hammer (or mallet) and chisel, 
and break off the portion of the rock 
on which the limpet is perched. 

Alternative Method, 

Blast it off with dynamite. 

Note to Mothers, 

No child under ten years of age 
should be trusted with this dangerous 
explosive. 

Snaring the Shrimp. 

It is considered unsporting to use a 
net in the chase of the shrimp. All the 
best shrimpers now employ a running 
noose, which 'should be dangled in a 
pool. When a shrimp enters the 
noose, strike sharply. A landing net 
or gaff is generally unnecessary. All 
shrimps under 3 dwts. in weight 
should be returned. 

N.B. Thick leather gauntlets should 
be worn, as the sting of the shrimp 
has been known to be fatal. 

Potting the Prawn. 

Proceed as above, but with a larger 
noose. The prawn needs more careful 
playing than the shrimp, from which 
it may be distinguished by its more 
sonorous cry when agitated. 

Close Season: October 1 st to June 
31 st. 

Ogling the Octopus. 

The octopus is not, fortunately, a 
common object of the sea-shore, at 
least not north of Olacton-on-Sea. 
If, however, you should- espy on the 
sand a trail like that of eight winkles 
running round in a circle, you may be 
pretty sure you are hot on the slot of 
this denizen ;*of the deep. When you 
have tracked' it down, look it boldly 
and steadily in the eye. In its anxiety 
to avoid your gaze, it will retreat into 
itself, until it has turned itself com- 
pletely inside out. It is then perfectly 
harmless, and may be readily hand- 
cuffed and presented to the Zoo. 

BOOT SHOP, 

The Complete Sportsman has many 
things to learn beyond the mere 
handling of his gun and the successful 
pursuit of his quarry. He must try to 
remember what powder he is using, and 
why, so that he can answer questions 
on the subject without furtively looking 
at one of his cartridges. He is also 
very apt to be asked if he believes in 
Number 6 shot for grouse — and that is 
rather a trap in its way, because the 
larger the number t, he smaller the shot. 
And he must not mistake a young grey 
hen. for a wild duck, or he will find , 
himself unpopular. But above all he 

must be able to talk about his boots. 
He will find that his companions by 
common consent reserve the “best 
hour of the day” — after lunch — for 
this one absorbing topic. And so eager 
do they become that they can with 
difficulty restrain themselves to listen 
to the breeziest anecdotes about other 
people’s boots. 

“ . . . I have had this pair for seven 
years and they have been worn hard. 
Of course, I never let ’em put any 
blacking on them ; but it ’s an absolute 
fact that they will take me through a 
field of wet swedes now without letting 
in a single drop. I got them from 
Pucklington’s.” 

“ . . . Well, these of mine were 
made by a chap in Dumfries, in a little 
shop in a back street. They cost me 
twenty-seven bob two years ago, and 
they are every bit as good as new. 
Pucklington charges you forty-five, and 
in my experience they nearly always 
crack.” 

“ . , . I got this pair in Norway ” — 
(sensation). “They are real ski boots 
— built for snow — and the only fault of 
’em is that they are a bit hard. But I 
can stick my foot in a bog any time 
and be none the worse.” 

“ . . , I wonder if it is a good plan 
having the seams outside like that ? ” 

“ . . , I always walk in shoes. Can't 
stand boots in hot weather. I ’ve had 
these — let me see ” 

“ . . . Have you seen that new dubbin 
that Blake is advertising ? ” ' 

“ . . . Of course, if you wear gaiters 
with ’em ” 

“ . . . After all, you look at the 
boots these keepers wear. They are 
about as heavy 

“ . . . Not a bit of use having the 
nails ” 

It is at about this point that I come 
in. I always say that mine were made 
by the village blacksmith, that I keep 
them under water when not in use, 
that they are thirteen years old, and 
cost three-and-nine. 

But I believe I have discovered the 
reason of ib. You have had a heavy 
morning, let us say, and you are 
lunching (late) in a gully on the moor. 
You are pretty certain to be sitting on 
a game bag with your back to a bank, 
and you have your cap over your eyes 
to shade you from the sun (I am 
speaking of ordinary years). After you 
have lunched (well), topped up with 
cherry whisky and lit your pipe, you 
slip down a bit till you are practically 
lying fiat, with your vision restricted by 
the brim of your bat. You are feeling 
much too contented to move, and yet 
you want to talk, and the only thing 
you can see is your boots. Of. course 
you have to talk about them. 
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INSULT TO INJUEY, 

0 LITTLE blind god with your bow 
And hovering feet, that now so long 

Have fluttered o’er my fireside, no, 

It shall not be — this latest wrong I 

For she, whose laughing long-lost face 
From fire-lit memories may not die, 

Brought you — a birthday gift — to grace 
That little flat in days gone by. 

’Twas bad enough when Mary Ann 
Chipped ofl’ those curls of golden hair, 

And worse when I, a clumsy man, 
Smashed one wing almost past repair. 

But, now I ’ve let my house and go 
Seaward awhile, what do I read ? — 

“ One china Cupid, faulty ” — so 
The inventory goes. Indeed ! 

“ Faulty { ” — the Philistine has missed 
Your flawless charm. It shall not be ! 

1 cross you off his drivelling list ; 

Dear little god, you go with me 1 


MR. PUNCH’S SILLY SEASON 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Why Do Men Maeey? 

Sensational Revelations. 

When a man marries, is it, as is 
commonly believed by the person most 
intimately concerned, due to her great j 
beauty, coupled with exceptional in-i 
tellectual attainments? If not, what 
is the reason? The following letters 
would seem to throw some light on 
this most interesting of problems : — 

Deae Sie, — For years and years I 
had been giving wedding presents, but 
no one had ever given me one. 

Deae Sib, — It was like this with 
me. I never intended getting married. 
I was sitting out with a rather nice 
girl at a dance. We seemed to have 
come to an end of the topics which 
were mutually interesting, so, merely to 
make conversation^ I proposed : . . It 
was very thoughtless of me. 

Deae Sie, — I married because I 
wanted someone to share my fortune 
with the Chancelloe. 

Deae Sie, — I married my wife be- 
cause I disliked the woman so much. 
When I was young she jilted me. 
Then the other fellow jilted her. 
Years afterwards, when I was a crusty 
old bachelor with fixed selfish habits, 
she was still a spinster, so I married 
her. A ;^retty revenge, I fancy you 
will agree. 

Deae Sib, — I married as an example 
to my children. 

Deae Sie, — I married for peace. I 
am exceptionally handsome, many per- 
sons holding that I am remarkably 
like the late Apollo. I did it, hoping 
it would put an end to the unwelcome 


attentions with which I was pestered 
by my lady friends. Unfortunately it 
has not done so, and I may have to 
grow a beard. 

Dear Sir, — Being penniless, I 
married because I loved her money. 
She married because she loved me. 
My love has proved to be more durable 
than hers, and I apologise for being 
compelled to send this letter to you 
unstamped. 

Dear Sir, — I married her because I 
loathe being sued for breach of pro- 
mise. ' 

^ Dear Sir, — ^My marriage was due 
to a lack of frankness on my part. I 
got engaged to the lady at the seaside; 
and she did not understand that it was 
only for the* Silly Season, nor did her 
great hulking brute of a father. 


Dear Sir, — I have only just done 
it, and I have done it to spite Lloyd 
George. He thought he was going to 
get threepence a week from me, and 
threepence a week from the poor soul 
who does for me, so I have just married 
her — to Lloyd George’s rage, con- 
sternation, and surprise. 

Dear Sir, — I married because I did 
not like the idea of my name (Jones) 
dying out. 

Dear Sie, — Why did I marry ? 
Frankly, you have me. I have been 
wondering for over thirty years, and I 
am dashed if I know. 


‘^Lord Vajbtort was among tlioss who 
yesterday morning had the honour of dining 
with their Majesties .” — Western Morning NewSf 
An unusual honour, but we breakfast 
too heavily to grudge it him. 





The N ' ui . “Hadn’t we better look after your Aunt a bit!” 

The Flapper. “Oh! Aunty’s quite good at amusing herself.” 

Mildred’s daughters are pretty, but they simply haven’t 
A TALE OF TWO SISTERS. chance. 

Miudeed and Jane were sisters, but Mildred alone had their mother dances divinely and never misses a 
stvle ■ dance. 

Both of theik were good-looking, but Jane, who was void The local milliner makes their frocks ; for hers she goes to 

o'fguUe, . , ... 

Was a doormat as well as a saint, and her taste in dress yet Mildred’s daughters, I know, of their selfish mother 


was vile. 

Jane from the 'first accepted the rdle of her sister's slave, 
Cheerfully fetched and carried, cheerfully also gave 
Out of her pocket-money whatever she managed to save. 

Thirty summers have passed since I first encountered the pair, 
And Mildred, who must be forty, is slim as well as fair ; 
While Jane, the virtuous drudge, looks rather the worse 
for wear. ' 


are proud, 

While Jane’s despised by her children as a thorough-going 
dowd, , • ^ 

Who could only be expected “to pass with a push in a 
crowd.” 

The moral of this sad story I add in a brief P.S. : 

0 saints of the family circle, pray study the art of dress ; 
For a’ saint who is also a slattern will never achieve 


For Mildred married a magnate who made his pile in mines, tt . . n., 

And is widely famed for his motors, his Lf and his snobbish, and boys and guis in the 


priceless wines — 

There seldom passes a week but a peer at his table dines. 

.Her entertainments figure (p. 4) in The Daily Mail; 

The sheen of her ruby tiara turns most of her rivals pale ; 
Her life is one long carnival of endless cakes and ale. 


On the most unselfish parents are most inclined to jump. 
Preferring a well-dressed tyrant to a tender-hearted frump. 


J.X10 biictju Ui ner Luuy musu oi uer rivals paie ; . Xlie Things that Matter. 

Her life is one long carnival of endless cakes and ale, “Mr. James Bryce, our Ambassador to the United States who is on 

T •J3J.V -LIT,.*! ^ to Australia just now, tells a story of a lady who called on a 

Jane married a struggling parson, who hadn t a single sou, photographer.’*-— OiwifterZaTic? Evening News. 

And, Uke. the famous old woman we read of who Uved in a ^he rush to Australia to hear it might have been avoided 
She ha! so many children that she doesn’t know what to do. “ contempor ary had only gone on to give us the story. 

But, tmlike the same old woman, whose methods were “ He was dressed scrupulously in black with a little white face show- 
harsh and crude, kig ^t the wrists and neck .” — Daily Mail ” Novel, 

Jane sacrifices her comfort, to that of her graceless brood, We shouldn’t so much mind the one showing at the neck, 
Who treat her, I grieve tb' say it, with gross ingratitude. but the other two seem quite uncalled for. 
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PAST MASTERS. 

Farmer's Son, “WoteveRw be she doing, Feytheb?" 

Farmer, ‘^She be copying, like. Ye see, some o’ these ^ere old marster picters 
be wery old, so coorse they 'as to replace ’em every now an’ again, same as wall 

PAPER. ” 


THE REWAED OF SIMPLICITY. 

I AM sick of the pride of the warders 
Of Government goods in the town ; 
Miss Smith does nob serve postal orders, 
And tells you as much with a frown : 
Miss Thomson is tiring her hair at the 
borders 

And drives you away to Miss Brown. 

They are pitiless adamant beauties ! 

Untouched by humanity's spark, 
They are puffed by the pomp of their 
duties, 

But lo I I have found me an Ark ; 

I have fled to a land where the sun- 
mellowed fruit is. 

And Phyllis is post-office clerk. 

Her rank has not spoilt her nor taken 
One whit from her passion to please; 
Officialdom’s glories awaken 
No longing to snub nor to freeze ; 

She also sells biscuits and butter and 
bacon 

And baccy and candles and cheese. 

She is tender and kindly and willing, 
She never compels me to wait ; 

All telegrams strike her as thrilling, j 
Her eyes, as they read ’em, dilate; I 
She is charmed when I squander as' 
much as a shilling j 

On the maw of a ravenous State. ^ 

At a time when so few things are sunny. 
Such virtue shall find its reward ; 

If I have to keep parting with money 
To pile up the Treasury’s hoard, 

I will spend it down here, in this 
hamlet of honey 
And roses and peaceful accord. 

Far away from the town and its orgies, 
And the noise and the dust and the 
lamps. 

And those girls with their delicate 
gorges 

Who treat all enquirers as tramps, 

I shall purchase a dozen of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s 

Preposterous sixpenny stamps. 

Evoe. 


A WEEK OF WINSTON. 

Monday. — Mr. Winston Churchill 
addresses a three-column letter to Sir 
James Eitchie, rebuking Sir James 
Crichton - Browne for advocating 
wholesale indulgence in chops. Such 
a frantic dietetic policy, he maintains, 
must inevitably tend to disintegrate 
the bases of the British character. 

Tuesday. — Sir James Crichton- 
Browne replies in a short letter to The 
Times, observing that Mr. Winston 
Churchill is a good judge of chops 
and changes. 

Wednesday. — Mr. Winston Church- 
ill rejoins in a four-column letter to 


Sir James Eitchie, denouncing Sir 
James Crichton-Brownb for his resort 
to vile verbal quibbles, which are 
notoriously the last refuge of intellectual 
destitution and spiritual atrophy. 
Simultaneously The Dundee Advertiser 
publishes a statement to the effect that 
the Government is keeping a close 
watch on Sir James Ceichton-Browne 
and other advocates of dietetic anti- 
nomianism. - 

Thursday, — Mr. Winston Churchill 
in a five-column letter to Sir James 
Eitchie denounces the Meteorological 
Office for its ineffectual control of the 
Gulf Stream, whose unbridled vagaries, 
he asserts, threaten to exert a fissi- 


parous influence on the solid fibre of 
our island race. 

Friday, — Sir Henry Howorth takes 
up the cudgels on behalf of the 
Meteorological Office in an entire 
special supplement of The Times. 

Saturday, — Mr. Winston Churchill 
rejoins in a six-column letter to Sir 
James Eitchie, attacking Sir Henry 
Howorth for his unparalleled verbosity. 
The Dundee Advertiser issues a state- 
ment in leaded type to the effiect that 
the Law Officers of the Crown have 
advised the Government to* prosecute 
Sir Henry How^orth for tautology. 

Sunday, — Sir James Eitchie retires 
to a rest cure. 
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~ in! He sniffed a good deal, and Dad and he glared at one 

TH E SEASI D E. another without saying anything. Then we had our tea, and 

(Communicated by a Seasider.) of course there was a lot of paper f ^ on the floor 

This time Mum couldn’t come with us always doergfrspUt so°meho°w, and when you try to rub 

had to go to America to see her mother, A^-Untie it away wifch^ your foot there’s always a white stain left 

feSet’srdZ M 

charge He said he was determined to show that men leant across to Dad and said, ‘ AFw 

wcre^notthe useless and ornamental creatures they were ^ 

generally supposed to be, but that they could beat women then he pulled himself togethei and said, ^eie s plenty 
L their own ground, and really do things if it was necessary, of tea left, Sir; wont you have a cup. and the old 
He said he knew well enough it was a difficult game to gentlemen said, “Upon my word, as you are so polite, I 
look after a family party on a journey, and to keep house think I will. Thank you very r^ch ; and then he said Join 
in seaside lodgings, and then to bring them all back again, was a Good Samaritan, and Dad and he gOo talkmg to- 
but he wasn’t going to show the white feather, and he gether and found they both knew somebody whom they 
thouirht he coifld pull through. If kindness was useless hadn’t met for years. So it all ended in a very pleasant 
with us he said he was quite prepared to employ sterner way, and we didn’t have any more adventures, and in the 
methods He took a box of chocolates in his pocket in end we arrived safe and sound at our lodgings, 
order to be prepared for everything, and he gave a big Next morning we went out and bought two_ spades and 
chocolate to John so as to get on good terms with him, buckets, three shrimping nets and three pairs of sand- 
beeause he said John was the one he was most afraid of. shoes, and then we got to work on the sands. In fact. 
If he could manage John he thought he could bring the everytliing ’s as jolly as possible, except the weather and 
whole thing off successfully. Dad ’s always been pretty Dad says he ’s proud to be able to give himself an excellent 
good at buying newspapers at stations and getting angry report. ===-=--=============^^ 

with guards and porters, but this time he had to do every- " 


thing, and I must say he wasn’t nearly so bad at it as we 
thought he was going to be. 

The first thing that happened was that when we got to 
our own station, Soo-Ti wasn’t there. Everybody thought 
everybody else had got him, and the consequence was he 
had been left behind with Dad’s waterproof and the 
Thermos flask which had got all our hot tea in it. Luckily 
our house is quite near the station, and there was lots of 
time, so Henry, the footman, rushed home. He found 
everything, and got hack five minutes before the train 
started. He had had to chase Soo-Ti twice round the 
garden because Soo-Ti doesn’t like footmen, but he had 
wrapped him up in the waterproof and brought him like 
that. It made Boo-Ti furious, and he didn’t recover the 
' whole of that day. Besides, he hates his harness and his 
[ lead, and when they ’re put on he stands with his head 
down looking just like a bison ; you have to drag him all 
over the place. 

We had had lunch before we started. Last year we 
lunched in the train, and John swallowed a bit of pear the 
wrong way and got very red in the face. Eosie made a 
poem about it, but I can only remember one verse, which 
was this : — 

** We took some lunch for the baby boy 
Who fiuds in eating his cliiefest joy. 

We gave him a pear ; he began to choke, | 

And choked all the way to Basingstoke.'^ 

This year our cousin Sylvia joined us at Basingstoke. 
If you can think of pink roses mixed up with strawberries 
and cream, and all smiling, that’s what she looks like. 
Dad was glad to see her because he said the load was 
getting too heavy for him, and we were all jolly glad to see 


DEAD LETTERS. 

I FEEL another man. Improved in temper 
As the direct result of duty done 

(A most unusual thing — 0 si sic semper!), 

I ’ll back my morals now with any one. 

I feel my cabin’d spirit burst its fetters, 

I feel it soar aloft like billy-0, 

Because I ’ve polished ofl‘ a load of letters — 
Answered a dozen at a single go. 

Unanswered letters are a constant menace, 

I find they worry me an awful lot ; 

They simply spoil my back-hand drive at tennis, 
And utterly upset my mashie shot. 

Lucky it is my Conscience never wallows 
In idle ease, but keeps severely spry, 

Urging on me the manly course, as follows, 

Which other people might do well to try. 

When letters have been left six months or longer 
Crammed in the rack, I answer them — cry quits 

With Conscience, make my moral fibre stronger — 
By simply tearing up the things to bits. 


The Apt Phrase. 

** All hands went ashore to stretch their legs .” — Morning Post 


Dad was glad to see her because he said the load was „ “Lady Gomme, lecturing at Startford-on-Avon games, said that 

getting too heavy for him. and we were aU ioUy glad to see traditional ^tnes VI of Scotknd and I. of England. The cradle, 

P * o ^ n ^ .1 vvc jwxxj gxciiu Lu toco museum. It IS a beautitul piece of workman-doiictions of almost every 

her too. vVe changed at that station, and Dad and all the known portrait of the Devonshire. It^s signed ‘P. Oudry,* who is 

guards and porters ran up and down the platform looking 'g&inted tho jiiotm'e ^---Maoichebter Pvenmg News, 

for an empty carriage for us. Dad said afterwards he had “A few moments slver in in a dainty Webb's fancy showroopent in 

been quite surprised to find how near he was to his old Mappin and select the exact phom will enable you to whether in ! 

form-; but it was all no good. We ha,d to get into a sterlingsitoframerequired, colouredleather.”— 

carriage where there was one old gentleman with a beard, We have put the I writers of the above two passages in 

and he didn’t look at all pleased when he saw us all piling correspondence with each other. 




A SEASIDE SESTINA. 

I *VE been down here a w'eek — or, lefc me see — 

Is it; a week, or only half-an-hour ? 

Well, anyhow, it seems at least a week 
That I ’ve been sitting on this beastly shore ; 

I can’t imagine now what made me come, 

But this I know — 1 11 never come again I 

Why do I say 1 11 never come again ? 

The reason ’s surely plain enough to see ; 

Could anyone who wants a rest — now, come — 
Eeally enjoy himself from hour to hour 
In pottering about a crowded shore ? 

Could anybody stand it for a week ? 

No doubt some people stand it for a week— 

The Pierrots, for example, and again 
The niggers who monopolize the shore 
(Their humour I confess I never see, 

Though crowds applaud their sallies by the hour,)- 
But then these people for a purpose come. 

If I remained I ’m certain I ’d become 
A raving lunatic within a week. 

I 've watched that couple there for half-an-hour ; 
There— look at that I he ’s doing it again, 

He 's writing with his w^alking-stick, d’you see, 
‘‘Hove you, Arabella,” on the shore. 


People declared this was a lovely shore, 

“ So bracing,” and I really ought to come, 

And so I came this morning, just to see 
If ’twas a decent place to spend a week. 

There 's an express, thank goodness, in an hour, 

And I shall soon be back in town again. 

Here comes that ancient mariner again I 
I wonder what he does when he 's ashore ; 

“The Ship,” I guess, accounts for many an hour 
Of his spare time ; a nose like that can’t come 
All of a sudden— no, nor in a week ; 

That *s taken years to colour, I can see ! 

* % •vj’ -sS- ■51* ^ 

I '11 nevei'See thee. Ancient One, again ; 

I hope next week to find a quieter shore 
Where yoi^ won’t come to bore me by the hour ! 

“It was christened the Somass Queen, by Mrs. Stevens, who broke a 
bottle of wine over the stem, and slid gracefully down the vays into 
the water .” — Fictoria Daily Coloiiist, 

In similar functions in England this last picturesque 
feature is unfortunately lacking. 

“Tent pegging : Major Wilson, brought the sports to an abrupt con- 
clusion caused great inconvenience and also did a good deal of damage 
to the tents .” — Bedfordshire Standard. 

The gallant Major seems to have lost his head rather, and 
to have mistaken the nature of the contest. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Eeadt Money.’' 

I LBAEN from one of our Photographic 
Weeklies that The Merry Wives of 
Windsor is being played in Tokio, and 
I judge from the appearance of Mrs. 
Quickly and Mistiness Page that certain 
features of Shakspeare’s original de- 
sign must have been lost in trans- 
mission. Something of this same kind 
seems to have happened with Mr. 
Montgomery’s Beady Money, as made | 
in America. In crossing the water | 
and being ' translated into English it 
has sacrificed nearly all the essentials 
of local colour. Its geography is still 
American, but its native idiom and its 
native slang (I assume that they were 
there in the original) are gone, and 
the native accent with them. And if 
its commercial sentiments remain 
imperishably Transatlantic — if, for 
example, the passionate admiration 
kindled by the flashing of a bunch of 
thousand-doUar notes is clearly indigen- 
ous to the Western Hemisphere — the 
expression of these exotic emotions by 
British lips in British phraseology 
sounds strange even to the verge of 
incredibility. 

Porbunately, however, the sea-change 
does not seem to have materially 
damaged the play. After all, a detective 
melodrama appeals to a class of mind 
not easily susceptible to the subtler 
pangs of outraged congruity. And the 
naain idea — the exhibition of forged 
notes as a mere bluff to indicate a 
sudden access of solvency — was so 
fresh, the intrigue so arresting, the 
movement so smooth and rapid, that 
it would be ungracious to cavil at 
trifling improbabilities. 

There was a pleasant novelty in the 
arrangement by which the villain and 
the virtuous* hero were made to work 
togefiher like brothers, hand in hand. 
So closely were their fates interwoven 
that we were almost indistinguishably 
glad at the escape of both^ our blunted 
sense of moral justice being more than 
f satisfied by the combined triumph of 
^ innocence and guilt over the New York 
: Secret Service. 

The villain, too, is an artist, and 
that counts for much. Not merely an 
artist in crime, but a connoisseur of 
decorative engraving. The forged 
notes which he hands to the hero to 
tide him over a financial crisis (never 
actually “passed" by the latter, for 
our tolerance could not have gone that 
length) are works of art,* he prides 
himself on their superiority to the 
Government article,* and when, after 
careful inspection by the detectives, 
they are taken for genuine notes, it is in 
the true spirit of affronted Art lihat he 


destroys them, indignant that their 
finer quality should have escaped 
recognition. 

The attraction of the play lay in its 
admirable blending of fan with serious 
melodrama. It was not the kind of 
humour which makes a burlesque of 
melodrama; nor was it introduced by 
way of relief to the tension; the changes 
from gay to grave and back again were 
of the very essence of the design. 

Mr Kenneth Douglas as the hero 
was extraordinarily good. His remark- 
able performance in Dad had prepared 
us for the almost total disappearance 
f of his old air of indifferent detachment. 



TWE “DECOEATOR.*' 

Potter {aliccs Ives, alicts Walker) ! 

Mr, Allan Aynesworth. 

Quiet and restrained, he was still always 
alert at moments when the slightest 
hesitancy would have ruined the situa- 
tion. As the villain who incidentally 
found himself a philanthropist (taking 
50 per cent, of the profits) Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth was thoroughly at home 
in his new Kouse. The decorative 
dignity of the part suited him well. 
Never have I seen so many glossy 
silk hats on a stage, and his was the 
curliest of them aU. The minor male 
characters were satisfactory, Mr. Bene- 
dict being particularly mobile, and Mr. 
Harry Cane recalling pleasantly the 
manner of the late Mr. Blakeley. 

There were a few fiancees scattered 
from time to time about the stage, with 
or without Miss May Whitty to 
chaperon them; but they served no 
very useful purpose. They were sup- 
posed to act as incentives to the 
financial acquisitiveness of their young 


men. But being Americans (as alleged) 
these young men could easily have 
done without any encouragement, 

Mr. Allan Aynesworth has been 
bold in starting his first managerial 
adventure in the very heart of the off- 
season, and most cordially I wish him 
the success that his sporting courage 
and the excellence of his production 
alike deserve. 0. S. 


ODE TO THE 0. U. 0. T. 0. 

[Composed by a member of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Officers’ Training Corps, who, having 
neglected his drills while reading for Greats 
and been excused from Camp on account of his 
Viva, has been unfeelingly fined £2 “for not 
making himself efficient.”] 

Gods benign, I know, bestow you 
On our Universitee 
As a privilege ; and so you 
Get my loyal service free : 

Thus we ’re quits on what I owe you, 
0 you 

0. U. 0. T. 0. 

Having lately to forego you, 

Drills and Camp (an awful spree), 
I exclaimed, “ I’m loth to throw you 
Over for my Greats degree ; 

Oh, to do the drills I owe you, 

0 you 

O.U. 0. T. 0.!’’ 

Now (to deal a nasty blow) you 
Send a bill in, dubbing me 
“Inefficient"; well, although you 
Make demands for £ s. d,, 

I won’t pay you what I owe you, 

0 you 

O. D. O, T. 0. . 


Our alleged Becadeuce. 

“Tossing sheep over, cross-bar : 1, E. Proc- 

tor, Low Firth (with the record height of 22ft. ). ” 
Vlverston News. 

He ought to have this event absplutely 
stiff at the next Olympic Games ; and 
he might easily train on into a 
champion at “ Flicking hippopotamus 
between parallel-bars," hitherto held 
by America. There’s nothing much 
the matter with England after all. 

“The painters and decorators are in posses- 
sion of Christ Church, Palatiue-road, West 
Didsbury, and when finished will present a 
very attractive appearance.” 

Stretford Advertiser. 

Yery nice for the painters and de- 
corators, but what about the church ? 

The Apt Phrase again. > 

“The augmentation of the Chagford water 
supply is still hanging fire.” 

Devon and Dxeter Gazette. 


“PROTEST OP SOMERSET HOUSE 
CHARWOMEN. 

SWEEPING DEMAND." 

' Daily Dxpress. 

But why should anyone object to their 
sweeping? What are they for ? 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mb. Algernon Blackwood holds a monopoly of a certain 
line in uncanniness. Pan's Garden (Macmillan) is a col- 
lection of shorter and longer sketches in which mainly 
some mystical and quasi-personal activity of the wood, the 
sea, the desert, the hills, the snows, is suggested with a 
singular skill, a subtly ingenious symbolism and a welcome 
distinction of phrasing. Perhaps “The Glamour of the 
SuoW,” a story in which some maleficent spirit in the form 
of a mysterious and coldly beautiful grey lady on skis lures 
a susceptible literary alpinist to danger and all but death, 
is the best in this kind; while “The Attic,” in a different 
mood, is a finely drawn, study in shadows. Mr. Black- 
wood's work stimulates one to an exacting standard of 
criticism ; to a protest against the little shirt-sleeve phrases 
showing through the purple patches, against such mere 
fountain-pen pictures as “the moonlight falling m a 5/ioz(;er 
of silver spears upon the slates and wires and steeples ” 
(italics ours) ; against a drawing-out of the agony of 
mystification which is sometimes, it has to be confessed, 
a little wearisome. But I have the half of a horrible 
suspicion that a jaded, city-ridden critic hasn't the real 
entry to Pan's Garden ; he can, however, heartily (and with a 
touch of envy), commend it to those more fortunate who 
have. Among Mr. Graham-Eobertson’s drawings the 
beauty and directness of his illustration of “ The Attic ” 
seem worth any three or four of the more ambitious others. 

We all want to distinguish ourselves outside our own 
peculiar spheres, and Mrs. Lbverson, like so many other 
natural humorists, is anxious to be taken seriously. And 


I did so take her in The Limit ; but in her new book, 
'Tent&rhoolcs (Grant Eichards), which also deals with a 
love intrigue manqud^ she is not quite so successful with 
.her irnported gravity. I was never really persuaded to 
believe in the vagaries of the husband, though the' uncon- 
scious humour of this futile egoist was always acceptable. 
It is no matter for surprise that Mrs, Lkverson knows 
more Of a woman's mind than of a man's, and more of 
a man's attitude to women than to his own sex. Clearly 
— and I cannot blame her for this — she has never assisted* 
at the confidences which men impart to one another, at 
their clubs. She seems, indeed, to be less happy with 'the 
things that she invents than with those that she observes, ■ 
and is at her best in those light and frivolous touches 
with which she seizes superficial eccentricities when she 
can find a subject to draw from life. The conversational 
■gifts of Captain Willis j for instance, are realised in the very 
briefest sitting: “Do you know, what I always say is — 
live and let live, and let it go at that ; what ? But people 
won’t, you know, they won’t — and there it is.” Her 
children, too, are most delectable. There is Archie^ who 
declines to give direct expression to his revolt against the 
birth of a baby sister, but conveys it through a figurative 
medium : “ ‘ I had such a lovely dream last night, mother ! ’ ^ 
‘ Did you, pet ? How sweet of you I What was it ? ' 
‘Oh, nothing much. ... I dreamt I was in heaven.' 
‘Ee^lyl How delightful. Who was there?* This is 
always a woman’s first question. ‘Oh! you were there, 
of course; and father.'. . . Such a nice place.’ ‘Was 
Dilly there ? ' ‘ Dilly ? Er — no — no-— she wasn’t. She 
was in the night nursery, with Satan.’ ” I could wish for 
more of this gay cynicism, which is Mrs. Leverson's 
particular possession ; but there is enough of it to repay ' 
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the reader of Terderhooks, though it may not be the best 
thing she has yet done, 

I am beginning sadly to think that I am more ambitions 
for Mr. Peecy White than he is for himself. Bach time 
I begin a novel from his fluent pen I say, “This is going to 
be IT,*' and at the end I have to resign myself to another 
period of waiting. In To-Day (Constable) he proves once 
more that no point in the great (or little) social game can 
escape his eye or his irony, but it is, I hope, permissible to 
remind him that even the popular sport of snob-baiting may 
; in time become a little tedious. Here he chooses a militant 
suffragette for his heroine, and decks her with bewitching 
beauty and charm. It may be argued that Dulcie Ellice's 
opinions were so very up-to-date that she required all the 
graces her creator could find for her, but all the same I 
should have respected Mr. White more (even if I loved 
Didcie less) had he handicapped her with a slight squint 
or a provincial accent. 

The way, in fact, is made 
too easy for her. It is, 
however, D nicies in- 
fluence upon the life of 
her father and not of her 
fatherland that gives Mr. 

White an opportunity 
to show his admirable 
sense of comedy. Bandal 
Ellice was a pompous 
M.P., and the struggle be- 
tween his self-importance 
and his love for Didcie is 
told with a wit which has 
grown mellower and 
kindlier in the course of 
years. To-Day deals 
so vividly with • topical 
questions that it is sure 
to be one of the successes 
of the season, and if Mr. 

' White is content with 
that perhaps I ought to 
■ be. 

! Those who lumber 
and had the good fortune 
to read that excellent 

^ yarn about lumber-jacks. The Blazed Trail, with its extra- 
ordinarily detailed working up of local colour, will expect 
] in The Cabin (Nelson), which is a record of Mr, Stewart 
. Edward White's camping methods and musings in a 
Californian forest, the knowledge, sympathy and skill 
^ necessary to make a delightful book of outdoor jolli- 
nesses. And they won't be disappointed. Mr. White 
writes charmingly of his friends, man, mule and tree, flnned 
things and feathered, in an unaustere but, for the most 
part, authentic English, varied only occasionally by such 
explosions as “ He snapped shut the book," The philo- 
I Sophy of old California John the Banger alone makes the 
i • i IT such simple things as an impatient 

i intellectual, engaged in sawing through a log, he has pro- 
foundly vnse things to say->the kind of thing that strikes 
' significantly true. I should like to quote, 

but you 11 find it in the chapter “ On the Conduct of Life." 
As from all books written by folk who really know their 
^ ground, so here one takes not entertainment merely, but 
I knowledge, knowledge specifically of the kind of work 
I involved in that new task of forest conservation in America 
about which there has been so much controversy. 


A confessedly “ comic " novel is tickLjh handling for the 
reviewer. To treat it severely is to expose oneself to 
suspicion of the gravest of all crimes — lack of humour. 
That is why I approached The Barmecide's Feast (Lane) 
with caution. It is also why I hasten to add about it that 
I did laugh several times. But not quite so often as the 
prefatory poem and the wholly delightful pictures had led 
me to expect. One might perhaps say of Mr. John Gore’s 
book that it apparently represents the savings of a lifetime. 
I picture the author, whenever he heard or invented a joke, 
rushing with it to his notes, and saying to himself, “ Soon 
I must make a story that shall hold them all." What the 
story is that resulted it would be futile for me to attempt 
to repeat ; irresponsibility and the art of talking nonsense, 
sometimes clever, often medium, and occasionally silly, have 
here been carried to their limit. It is humorous and original 
— but the two qualities do not always coincide. Thus to 
speak of a person who was hanged as having “fallen from 

a platform while in con- 
versation with a clergy- 
man” is very obviously 
jesting of a superior 
vintage to “ I accept 
your views en Belloc,” 
or “rich beyond reams 
of averages.” But I am 
growing analytical, an 
attitude manifestly un- 
fair. Bead the book for 
yourself, laugh as you 
may, and be thankful. 
To Mr. Arthur Penn at 
least, who has illustrated 
it, you will owe unmixed 
gratitude. 


Prophecy is so often a 
thankless and disappoint- 
ing job that it has been a 
great pleasure to me, who 
foretold a future for Miss 
E. H. Young on the ap- 
pearance of her first 
novel, to find the promise 
of this fully sustained by 
its successor, itonder 
(Heinemann). Asa 
story, it is at once simpler and more kindly. The two 
families who between them contain almost all, 'its characters 
are drawn with a most attractive sympathy. The house- 
hold in the hills, especially, where Clara Butherford, the 
mother-woman, tends and loves her two men-folk, weak 
husband and unforgiving son— this is something that I feel 
the earlier Miss Young could not have created. The town 
home also, in Edward Webb strives with circumstance 
to bring up his little daughters, is hardly less successful. 
There is certainly some quality of distinction in this author’s 
work which everyone must feel, but probably most readers 
would find it difficult to define. The gift of phrase she has 
I had got no further than page 3 when “ the fierce steel 
fingers of the rain,” in a mountain landscape, found m;^ 
imagination, and stayed there. Character-drawing, too; 
though the chief personages of Yonder are hardly (I think) 
those of every-day life. One finds them over-sensitive, too 
given to emotional analysis, for that, though none the less 
interesting. Searching for impressions, I decide that tho 
book has affected me much as a poem might have done ; 
I can, hardly describe its spirit of austere romance in any 
other way. . 



BUSmESS ENTERPRISE IN THE PAST. 

IY.—An agent trying to induce Julius Cjsar to invest in a patent 

COMBINED DESK AND SADDLE FOR THE USE OF OFFICERS WITH A TASTE FOR 
LITERARY COMPOSITION. 
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Lady {comiivy from the sea). ‘‘Oh! excuse mb— you probably don’t knov, as you’ve only just arrived — but, according 

TO THE REGULATIONS OF THIS SILLY PLACE, YOU MUSTN’T WALK ACROSS THE BEACH WITHOUT A GARMENT THAT COVERS YOU FROM 
HEAD TO FOOT.” 


CHARIVARIA. 

Mr. Ben Tillett now advises the 
working classes to cultivate a taste for 
champagne. Our own counsel to them 
is to rest content with the port of 
London, ... 


The old oak frigate Southampton is 
being broken up at Blythe, and her 
timbers are to be utilised for the 
making of furniture. Very suitable for 
arm-chair critics who like sitting on 
the Navy. ^ ... 


Mr. Granville Barker is to open his 
Shakspearean season with A Winter's 
Tale in September. He might, as far as 
the weather goes, have started in August. 

s;: 


The regulations for the forthcoming 
Army manoeuvres mention that there 
are many acres of small fruit farms 
through which the troops may not 
pass, and these will therefore be re- 
garded as “impassable swamps.” At 
the moment of writing it looks as if 
no great demands will be made on the 
men’s imaginations in this respect. 

“The Yarmouth Board of Guar- 
dians,” a contemporary tells us, “ have 
entered into an agreement with the 


corporation to clean up all dirty 
prisoners at the workhouse at a charge 
of five shillings a head.” But why 
stop at the head? The difficulty, we 
presume, is a financial one. 

❖ sis 
❖ 

An old newsboy has written a book 
entitled, “ Paper, Sir ? ” and The Daily 
Ghronic le has interviewed him. Among 
his hobbies, it seems, is stamp-collect- 
ing, and he mentioned that a friend of 
his once bought for a penny a stamp 
worth two pounds. “But for my 
part,” said the old newsboy, “ I have 
never considered it a right thing to 
take advantage of people’s ignorance 
regarding the value of things.” We 
should say that this must have handi- 
capped him greatly in his old profession. 

Signs that the campaign against the 
flies is not to be a one-sided affair are 
accumulating. Millions of flies were 
reported last week to have suddenly 
appeared in the Woodford district of 
Essex. This looks remarkably like a 
test mobilisation. 

Is the confetti' custom gradually 
dying out? We extract the following 
sentence from a description in a local 
paper of a recent wedding in the 
country : — “ As they left the church 


someone threw a confettum at the 
happy couple.” 

»!« 

After witnessing a music-hall revue 
at Marseilles, Mulai Hafid, pressed 
for an opinion, stated that he thought 
it would be a great deal better in the 
case of many of the ladies if they veiled 
themselves after the Moroccan custom. 
We do not like to question the gallantry 
of a man who must have had so much 
practice, but it looks as if he were a 
little lacking in that quality. 

A will in rhyme has just been ad- 
mitted to probate. The news has 
created the wildest excitement among 
our minor poets; and solicitors, it is 
said, have been inundated with appli- 
cations from songsters clamorous for 
commissions. ... 

''sis'” 

We may heave a sigh of relief. The 
Queen and Princess Mary are back 
from Germany, and have not been 
arrested as spies. 

>Ii ^ sl< 

The Begistrar- General’s prelim- 
inary report for 1911 shows that there 
were fewer births but more deaths than 
in 1910. We must extract what satis- 
faction we can from the fact that there 
has not been a slump in both directions. 


VOL, CXLIII, 
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IN MEMORIAM 

MUUam asootb, 

Founder and Commandee-in-Chief of the Salvation Army. 
Boen, 1829. Died, August 20, 1912. 

As theirs, the warrior knights of Christian fame. 

Who for the Daith led on the battle line,- 

Who stormed the breach and swept through blood 
and flame 

Under the Cross for sign, ' 

Such was his life’s crusade; and, as their death 
Inspired in men a purpose pure of taint — 

In sonde great cause to give their latest breath — 

So died this soldier-saint. 

Nay, his the nobler warfare, since his hands 

Set free the thralls of ^misery and her brood — , 

Hunger and haunting shame and sini that brands — 
And gave them hope renewed. . 

Bruised souls, and bodies broken by despair, 

He healed their heartache and their wounds he 
dressed, ' ■ 

And drew them, so redeemed, his task to share, 

Sworn to the same"'high quest. 

Armed with the-Spirit’s wisdom for his sword, 

'His feet with tidings of salvation shod, 

' He knew no foes save only such as warred 

Against the peace of God. 

Scorned or acclaimed, he kept his harness bright, 

Still, through the darkest hour, untaught to yield. 

And at the last, his face 'toward the light, 

Fell on the victor’s field. 

No laurelled blazon rests above bis bier, 

Yet a great people bowsdts stricken head 

Where he who fought without reproach or fear, 

Soldier of Christ, lies dead, I 

0 . s. s 

A FREE SHAVE. 

He was walking up and down the empty shop when I 
came in. An absent-minded barber, I thought, for when 
I said, “ Shave, please ! ” as- 1 settled into the chair, he 
was spine moments in showing the alacrity usual in the 
profession. But his “ Certainly, Sir ! ” when it came, had 
the right ring of enthusiasm about it, and he bustled in 
search, of a towel as one aroused to some purpose. 

“Hot or cold. Sir?” he enquired, as he rammed volu- 
minous folds into the back of my collar. “ Cold is said to 
stimulate the growth of the beard ; I will therefore assume 
that you prefer hot. There are authorities for the other, 
but the literature of barbering is painfully scanty. Shaw 
— am a Shavian of course. ...” 

I groaned. 

“ Too hot, Sir ? ” he asked sympathetically. “ I think 
not — ^but, if so, the temperature will soon fall by evapora- 
tion. A little patience — to the philosophic mind. . . 

“ Look here,” I expostulated, “ can’t you fall back upon 
the weather or something ? Your method is too original 
for this hour of the morning.” 

“ Ah, I feared as much,” he said. “ My grandmother 
always would have it that I was original. Fatal, ineradi- 
cable gift 1 ” 

1 I looked askance at him ; he had found a razor and was 
moodily stropping it. I checked a craven impulse to snatch 

the towel from my neck, wipe off the lather and fly ; and 
the next moment he had begun again. 

“The art of conversation,” he said, “is one in which, 
contrary to popular opinion, barbers seldom excel, I begin 
to perceive that I am no exception to the rule. (Head 
well back, if you please — I intend to begin at the throat 
. . . . Nay, do not shrink; my intentions are strictly 
humane.) I am necessarily unacquainted with your cast of 
mind ; your politics, your entire view of life are unknown to 
me. (Do you mind if I hold you by the nose ? It gives 
me a certain sense of purchase. Thank you.) All kinds of 
subtle correspondences might have been possible between 
us (your beard is a trifle stiffer than mine, I notice) ; cast 
away, 1st us say, upon a desert island, we might achieve 
the most marvellous interchanges, such as only a Heney 
James could do justice to. But, as we are— (No, on second 
thoughts I think I will adopt a sideways stroke for your 
upper lip ; .the nose must be left intact at all costs — a fine 
feature, Sir7if I may say so). — as we are, I sayi^ with our 
opportunities of communication so unavoidably restricted, 
we can barely touch the surface of things. It is very sad. 
One might almost as well be a dentistl (Keep the mouth 
closed, if you will be so good).” ^ 

He was shaving me with extreme care, but not very 
expertly, retaining a firm grasp upon my nose, which he 
used- as a convenient lever when he wanted to turn my 
head from one side to the other. 

“I cad’t if you dod’t let go of by dose,” I said. “ Wud 
bust breathe.” 

“True. I will hold it higher up. All theories of method 
must be modified in face of the stern primal necessities ‘of 
Life. We begin to touch fundamentals after all — but, alas, 
only when, the moment of our parting is uear. There 
— ^I have finished — and, I am gratified to find, without a 
single gash. I will not tempt Providence by going over 
you again; I am sure you will find that short enough for 
the present fashion. It only remains. ...” 

He was squirting at my face with the spray, 

“Here,”I said, “you haven’t washed off the soap yet.” 

“Believe me,” he rejoined, “it is better thus.” He kept 
the spray 'going till rivulets of bay-rum and soap were 
trickling freely into the towel about my neck. “ There,” i 
he said, “ I am sure you will agree with me that that is 
a method at once more generous and more hygienic. I 
always prefer to dry my own face ; your feeling, no doubt, 
is the same. Here is a dry towel.” 

I responded mechanically. My mind refused to deal 
adequately with this person. I got up in silence and felt 
in my pocket for pennies. 

“No, Sir,”' he said. “Not on any account. It has 
been an interesting experience for me — I hope, indeed, 
for us both — and I coiild not dream of taking any remun- 
eration. Think of me sometimes — that is all 1 ask of you.” 

At this moment a fresh arrival entered. “ Beg pardon, 
gen’lemen,” he said, “ I must have missed hearing the bell ; 

I was jest getting my dinner. Now, which of you gen’le- 
men is first?” 

“My honour, I think” said the late operator, as he 
settled himself into the chair I had vacated. 

“ Shan’t be above two minutes. Sir,” said the barber, as 

I reached out for my hat. 

“ Thanks,” I said, “ I will forgo the pleasure.” 

“ At time of wiring the Artilleiy are back in camp, and I am informed 
that they did better to-day than yesterday. Tliey fired two series of 
sixty roimds at a Battery of six gnns and at an Infantry supposed to 
have been in a well.”— hrdej^endmt. 

The day before, the infantry had been supposed to be in 
a balloon, and the results were not so deadly. 


A BALKAN DIYEESION. 

Bulgaeia (to rMr%). “ I CHALLENGE YOU TO MOETAL COMBAT!" 

Tuekby. “CEETAINLY.” {To Italy.) "I HOPE YOTJ' WON’T THINK ME DISOOUETEOTJS IE 
I CANNOT CONTINUE TO GIVE YOU MY UNDIVIDED ATTENTION." 






' n 7 C “You MUST FIND YOUIl DUTIES VERY UNPLEASANT AND MONOTONOUS ? 

SympatMu Passenger (.mards and efrovgk , .^<^4 You must 

SUtvardm. “ Oh, no, Miss, not at all. I tors m\ ^ oi. . 


•WHAT OIFBRS? L 

rTo be let or sold, a magnificent Loudon 
opra house ; present owner Laving no further I 
use for it and gone abroai Suitable for the 
moduction of opera melodrama, and for mi^io- £ 
hall performances, political meetings or 0“®; 1 

matoicope shows. Unrivalled opportunities for , 
.utting rid of capital. Immediate posMssion ■ 

Slfciof Apply, HAMAnANVlLSTi:iN,NewYoik] ^ 

Some such advertisement as this may ! 
shortly be expected, and what will be 
the response ? 

Dear Hamab,— To a kindred spirit 
—one who has given Londoners some- 
thing that was far too good for them 
and has suffered in consequence— 
you will, I am sure, give special rates 
for a tenancy of your commodious 
theatre. As I have a number of 
masterpieces in my desk and some real 
geniuses waiting to perform them, 
kindly reply at once* 

Yours, IIerbeet Tebnch. 
Dear Sib,— With a few structural 
alterations we see our way to convert 
your opera-house into an excellent 
motor-garage. Please quote lowes 

price. ^ „ 

Yours faithfully, _ ^ 

SuPEBFLUOUS Taxi-Gab go. 


Dear Mr. Anvilstein, — Convinced 
as I am that there are occasions on 
which the written word needs to be 
reinforced and driven home by the 
1 supplementary magic of oral magnet- 

• T r\f rfixrincr a, SSriOS 


ism, I am thinking of giving a senes 

1 , Awiom'nrf 


laiii, J. CWJLLA viaaa*.**— O — o w 

of daily lectures on the Amazing 
Developments of Weltpolitik, and 
should be glad to know your terms ^ 
for a three-months’ lease of your opera- ^ 
house. I should be glad also to come , 
to some arrangement for the employ- ^ 
ment of your orchestra, as I think tpe 
emotional appeal of my lectures wouM ' 
be not a little enhanced by an obbligato , 
accompaniment of, say, sixteen | 

pets, four pairs of cymbals and at least 
two sets of kettledrums, 

faithfully yours, J. L- Garvin. 

Dear Sib,— I am instructed by Mr. 
Winston OhobohiIiL to ascertain 
whether, on the basis of a years 
i tenancy, you would be prepared to 
i convert the stage of your opera-house 
; into a tank for the purpose of exhibiting 
t the new model of a battleship which he 
has recently designed. _ , , , 

Mr. Ckurohill desires me to add 
that, at the determination of his 


tenancy, he would be ve^ glad to 
dispose of the model, which, with a 
few trifling alterations, would serve 
admirably as Vcmd&7'd6ckeii s ship in 
an up-to-date version of the Flying 
Dutchmaoi, 

Paithfully yours, E. Howard Marsh. 


Dear Sib, — On behalf of the Dress 
and Diet Inquiry Committee, an un- 
official body formed under Government 
auspices whose aim is to ascertain the 
exact amount spent on food and 
clothes by the Upper Ten, I write to 
'know on what terms you would ba 
I prepared to grant a lease of your opem- 
Luse as the head-qua,rters of the 
Committee. The President is Mr. 
Paul Prior, M.P., and other membera 
are Mr. Uriah ferritt. Dr. Leonidas 
Pinober, and Mrs. Bandon-Chadd. 

Yours faithfully, G. f . Thruston. 


Dear Mr. Anvilstein,— Having still 
the profoundest belief in the merits 
of The Children of Don, which was not 
rightly appreciated, I should like to 
take a year’s lease of your opera house 
in order that I may re-mount my little 
trifle and give the public a real treat. 

Yours, Howard de Walden. 
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CAUGHT NAPPING. 

Among the brown trout that frequent 
Shy Corner, few are better known and 
more respected than Viscount Howie- 
toun and William Smith (one of the 
Haslemere Smiths). This evening they 
were lying at the bottom of the chalk 
stream among the reeds, idly gossiping. 
It was their custom to meet here most 
nights of the week and dine together. 

To the left of them lay a large flat 
stone, and the Viscount called his 
friend's attention to a fat fresh-water 
shrimp on the top of it. “ Help your- 
self," said he. 

Your shrimp, old man," said Wil- 
liam courteously. 

“Not for me, thanks, I 
never take hors d'cBUvras, . . . 

And now shall we feed ? I 
am feeling peckish." And 
the two moved slowly up 
towards the surface. 

“ Poor cousin Hilda," said 
William, as he poked his 
fastidious nose out of the 
water and absorbed a Blue 
Winged Olive, “ we Ve seen 
the last of her.” 

“ Not really ? " said the 
Viscount, as he too helped 
himself. “ I am deeply dis- 
tressed to hear that. She 
was a great favourite of mine. 

How sad I (There is a Pale 
Watery Dun to your right, if 
you care for them.) A vic- 
tim, ^ I suppose, of the eternal 
feminine curiosity ? " 

“ Yes, poor girl. Anything 
new. and garish attracted her. 

To me it was always a won- 
der that she remained with 
us for so long. I was talking 
to James,, a great pal of hers,, 
an hour or, so ago. He was 
naturally very upset; said 
she rose to an obvious Wickham, at 
which he himself had been shrieking 
With laughter a few minutes before. 
It was quite unnerving, I’m told, to 
see the dear girl’s shame and annoyance 
as she rushed past Lady Mary and all 
her set with the gawdy thing sticking 
in her mouth." 

“Girls will be girls,” said the Vis- 
count, “ but reaUy the credulity of the 
young is astounding. . . . Have you 
been pestered with any of the new Hal- 
ford patterns ? See ! There ’s one 
dropping above you. They get these 
things up very well nowadays. I could 
almost imagine a fool of a young fish 
naistaking that for a real spinner, if he 
hadn’t been about much." 

“ Nonsense, my dear fellow I 


thing deserve all they get. I have no 
sympathy wuth the young idiots.” 

For a while they continued feeding 
and even lay on a little after the meal 
was done. But at last there arrived 
almost on the very nose of William 
such a mass of fuzz and feather as 
was an insult to any experienced and 
intelligent fish. Genial and lazily 
pleasant about most things, there ’was 
one thing that these two old cronies 
could not tolerate, and that was any 
reflection upon the wariness of which 
they proudly boasted. 

“ This,” said William, “is beyond a 
joke. It is an affront." 

“ More," replied the Viscount, “ it is 



TRAINED PUTTEE DOGS. 

Just the thing for gentlemen who stoop with difficulty. 


^ ... Look 

at the palpable cart-rope attached to it. 
Trout who are taken in by that sort of 


comatose silence ; “ why don’t we 

come here oftener ? " 

William let his friend talk on. 

“ There is a pleasant something about 
the water that appeals to me. Is it not 
a movement, a curious sort of ripple ? 
Do you notice it ?" 

William shook his tail in a lazy 
negative. 

“ I am indeed in a mood to imagine 
pleasant things ” (the Viscount was 
getting garrulous, in a happy and 
sleepy sort of way), “ but I don’t think 
that I am imagining this. The water 
does indeed vibrate around one, in a 
manner which is both refreshing and 
soothing. Surely you must feel it ? ” 

But William did not an- 
swer, being almost asleep. 
The two were now lying in 
Indian file, William a yard or 
two in front of his friend. 
Asleep or not, it was too 
much bother to turn round. 
But the genial effect of having 
dined prevented the Viscount 
either from being offended 
or from ceasing his soliloquy. 
“Delicious," he murmured, 
“ gradually increasing and 
quite^ delicious. We must 
certainly' come here again. 
Assuredly, my dear fellow, 
you must observe it now. 
It is too distinct to be mis- 
takable, A current, I have 
no doubt. How it flutters 
round one ! One might al- 
most imagine that one was 
being ..." 

There was a sudden dis- 
turbance of the water and 
then silence. . . 

William awoke with a jerk; 
very nearly, but not quite, 
sufficiently startled to look 
round and see what on earth 
his friend was doing. Had 


disgusting impertinence. As if such j he looked round’lie would’h^ve seen 

old campaigners as ourselves would , that his friend was no longer there, 
mistake r ..i. i ,, t • , 


that for a fly! . . , Let us 
leave the place.” So the two dropped 
ba;ok to a spot under the low shelving 
bank, where the branches of an over- 
hanging tree protected them from 
being molested by such abominations. 

They had much to talk about, these 
two — the lucky and hair-breadth es- 
capes of their first youth, the innumer- 
able instances of the skill and superi- 
ority of their more mature years. The 
longer the conversation continued the 
more personal it became : the more 
personal, the more self-satisfied. There 
was only one fly that could hope for 
their attention, they agreed, and that 
was a fly which was born and not made. 

This is a very pleasant spot," said 
the Viscount, after a little while of I 


“ I wish you wouldn’t make such a 
noise about settling down to sleep," 
said he, almost irritably. “ I was just 
going off, and you woke me up. . . . 
By Jove, though, I’m not so sure that 
I wouldn’t just as rather be awake. . . . 
Now I come to think of it, I do notice 
a pleasant something about this water. 
. . . This is distinctly good. . . . The 
sensation is much as you describe it;. 
... A delicious tremor of the stream, 
which seems to be increasing very 
gradually, to be coming, as it were, 
nearer one. , , , I am enjoying my^ 
self enormously, . One could*, • as you 
were saying, almost imagine that one 
was being very gently and carefully 
and tactfully ^ . . how shall 1 say? 
. . . tickled. ..." ^ 
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THE CONQEEEING TOUCH. 

When I became engaged to Ered 
I realized he was a nut, 

His hair lay plastered on his head, 

His coats were of the latest cut, 

His socks were silk, his footwear 
(brogued) 

' Paid tribute to the best of blacking, 
Yet our engagement I prorogued, 

Eor still there seemed a something 
lacking, 

: I had no quarrel with his eyes, 

• His finger-nails were well preserved, 
Alluring was his taste in ties, 

His figure slim, yet nicely curved ; 
His wit, I ’m glad to say, was tame 
(I shy at brains when over-rapid), 
Yet it annoyed me all the same 
That Fr^erick’s face should be so 
vapid. 

Until he spent a week at Eyde, 

' And how, on his return, I thrilled 1 
The blank expression I decried 
Had, in the interim, been filled ; 

One inch of auburn whisker lay 

On either cheek in chaste equation, — 
I lifted mine and named the day 
Without the smallest hesitation. 


A HINT FOE PUBLISHERS. 

Under the heading “ Corsican Shoot- 
ing Mystery,’* The Daily Chronicle, 
after giving the details of a mysterious 
attempt to murder the British Vice- 
consul at Bonifacio, continues : “ The 
district in which the affair took place 
is that .in which the scene of H. Seton 
, Merriman’s Corsican vendetta story, 
‘ The Isle of Unrest,’ is laid.” 

This geographical method of adver- 
tising works of fiction suggests develop- 
’ ments which we have endeavoured to 
forecast in the following announce- 
ments : — 

“While assisting at a water carni- 
val at Biarritz, Lord FitzBoodle, one 
of the recent Liberal creations, was 
upset?) in his motor-catamaran and 
rescued with some.difficulty by a gallant 
Basque mariner named Pierre Arozte- 
guy Arrozagaray, of Zugarramurdy. 

What lends peculiar interest to the 
incident is the fact that one of the 
scenes in Mr. William Lb Qubux’s 
new novel,. T/ie Purple Cummerhimd, 
is laid at Bayonne, which is only a 
j few .miles from the scene • of the 
: disaster.’’ 

j “Sir Albert Blond, while recently 
I stalking capercailzie on his deer forest 
I in the isle of Skye, was suddenly 
‘assaulted by a peat-hag of the' most 
i truculent demeanour, and, had it not 
ibeen for the prompt intervention of 
his head-gillie, Donald MacSlazenger, 
might have suffered serious injuries. As 



{Vicar, tmng exhausted himself in the effort to interest London guttersnij^es in conntnj 
scenes, suggests a game of cricket.) 

ChoTXLs , “Why, Mistek, you ain’t got no blooming lamp-post.” 


it -was, though somewhat shaken, Sir 
Albert had so far recovered on Sunday 
last as to partake of a little caviare 
beaten up in crMne de menthe. 

It has been a great source of conso- 
lation to the illustrious invalid to learn 
that the scene of his accident is im- 
mortalised in Mr. Joseph Hocking’s 
new novel, The Skye Pilot,'* 

“ While fishing for tarpon off the 
coast of Florida, Lord Southbluff was 
enveloped last week in a water-spout, 
and narrowly escaped drowning. For- 
tunately the wings of his pluvioscute 
held him up until he was taken off by 
an American battleship. 

By a strange coincidence Florida, off 
the coast of which Lord Southbluff 
met with this alarming experience, is 
the scene of Mr. Bax Emberton’^ 
forthcoming romance, The Orangemen 
of the Neio World, 


The New Mission. 

‘ ‘ Kindly recommend a sincere Christian Gar- 
dener : Couple of Jersey Cows kept.” 

Church Times. 

! 

A magistrate has remaiked that any- 
one objecting to a law should alter it 
by constitutional means, or emigrate. 

“If he were a man of suhstance it did not 
much matter where ho 'went, whether to the 
Far East or to islatids occup ed by anthro- 
I pophagi.” 

All the same, we should advise men of 
substance to keep away from, these 
anthropophagi. Thin men may please 
themselves. 

! “He had fourteen hunters, one game cook, 
a motor-car, three four-wheeled buggies, and a 
shlky, all painted yellow.” — Liver^mlDailyPost 

Thei*© is a sameness about his treat- 
ment of the fourteen hunters which 
does not indicate the inspired artist. 
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THE HEIR. 

lY. — H e is Ohbistened. 

Oh the morning of the christening, 
as I -was on my way to the bathroom, 
I met Simpson coming out of it. 
There are people who have never 
seen Simpson in his dressing gown ; 
people also who have never waited for 
the sun to rise in glory above the 
snowcapped peaks of the Alps; who 
have never stood on Waterloo Bridge 
and watched St. Paul’s come through 
the mist of an October morning. Well, 
well, one cannot see everything. 

“ Hallo, old chap 1 ” he said. “ I was 
just coming to talk to you. I want 
your advice.” 

** A glass of hot water the last thing 
at night,” I said, “ no sugar or milk, a 
Turkish bath once a week and plenty 
of exercise. You ’ll get it down in no 
time.” ' 

“Don’t be an ass. I moan about 
the christening. I ’ve been to a wedding, 
of course, but that isn’t quite the same 
thing.” 

“A moment, while I turn on the 
tap.” I turned it on and came back 
to him. “Now then, I’m at your 
service.” 

“Well, what’s the — er — ^usual cos- 
tume for a christening ? ” 

Leave that to the mother,” I said. 
“She’ll see that the baby’s dressed 
properly.” 

“ I mean for a godfather.” 

Dahlia has conveniently placed a 
sofa outside the bathroom door. I 
dropped into it and surveyed the dress- 
ing-gown thoughtfully. 

“Go like' that,’^ I said at last. 

“What I want to know is whether 
it ’s a top-hat affair or not ? ” 

“Have you brought a top-hat ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“Then you must certainly I 

say ! Come out of it, Myra I ” 

I jumped up from the sofa, but it 
was too late. She had stolen my bath. 

“Well, of all the cheek ” 

The door opened and Myra’s head 
appeared round the corner, 

“Hush*! you ’ll wake the baby,” she 
said. “Oh, Sainuel, what a dream! 
Why haven’t I seen it before? ” 

“ You have, Myra. I ’ve often dressed 
up in it.” 

“Then I suppose it looks different 

with a sponge. Because ” 

^ “ Heally 1 ” I said as I took hold of 
Simpson and led him firmly away ; “if 
the baby knew that you carried on like 
this of .a morning he ’d be shocked.” 

^ Thomas is always late for breakfast, 
Simpson on this occasion was delayed 
by his elaborate toilet. They came in 
last together, by opposite ddors, and j 
stood staring at’ each other, Simpson | 

wore a frock-coat, dashing double- 
breasted waistcoat, perfectly creased 
trousers and a magnificent cravat; 
Thomas had on flannels and an old 
blazer. 

“By Jove,” said Archie, seeing 

Simpson flrst, “you are a ’’and 

then he caught sight of Thomas. 
“ Hul-Zo/ ” His eyes went from one to 
the other, and at last settled on the 
toast. He went on with his breakfast. 
“ The two noble godfathers,” he mur- 
mured. 

Meanwhile the two godfathers con- 
tinued to gaze at each other as if 
fascinated. At last Simpson spoke. 

“We can’t both be right,” he said 
slowly to himself. 

Thomas woke up. 

“Is it the christening to-day? I 
quite forgot.” 

“It is, Thomas. The boat-race is 
to-morrow.” 

“Well, I can change afterwards. 
You don't expect me to wear anything 
like that ? ” he said, pointing to 
Simpson. 

“ Don’t change,” said Archie. “ Both 
go as you are. Mick and Mack, the 
Comedy Duo. Simpson does the talk- 
ing while Thomas falls over the pews.” 

Simpson collected his breakfast and 
sat down next to Myra. ' 

“ Am I all right ? ” he asked her 
doubtfully. 

“ Your tie ’s up at the back of your 
neck,” I said. 

“ Because if Dahlia would prefer it,” 
he went on, ignoring me, “ I could 
easily wear a plain dark tweed ? ” 

“ You ’re beautiful, Samuel,” said 
Myra. “ I hope you ’ll look as nice at 
my wedding.” 

“ You don’t think I shall be mistaken 
for the father ? ” he asked anxiously. 

“By Peter? Well, that is just possi- 
ble. Perhaps if ” 

“ I think you ’re right,” said Simpson, 
and after breakfast he changed into the 
plain dark tweed. 

As the hour approached we began to 
collect in the hall, Simpson reading the 
service to himself for the twentieth 
time. 

“Do we have to say anything?” 
asked Thomas, as he lit his third pipe. 
Simpson looked at him in horror. 
“Say anything? Of course we do! 
Haven’t you studied it ? Here, you ’ll 
just have time to read it through.” 

“ Too late, now. Better leave it to 
the inspiration of the moment,” I sug- 
gested. “ Does anybody know if there ’s 
a collection, because if so I shall have 
to go and get some money.” 

“ There will be a collection for the 
baby afterwards,” said Archie. “I 
hope you ’ve all been saving up.” 

“ Here he comes I ” said Simpson, i 

and Peter Blair Mannering came down 
the stairs with Dahlia and Myra. 

“ Good morning, everybody,” said 1 
Dahlia. 

“ Good morning. Say ‘ Good morn- 
ing,’ Baby.” 

“He’s rather nervous,” said Myra. 
“He says he’s never been christened 
before, and what ’s it like ? ” 

“I expect he’ll be all right with 
two such handsome godfathers,” said 
Dahlia. 

. Isn't Mr. Simpson looking well? ” 
said Myra in a society voice. “And 
do you know, dear, that ’s the thnd 
suit I ’ve seen him in to-day.” ' 

“ Well, are we all ready ? ” 

“ You 're quite sure about his name ? ” 
said Archie to his wife. “ This is your 
last chance, you know. Say the word 
to Thomas before it ’s too late.” 

“ I think Peter is rather silly,” I said. 

“ Why Blair ? ” said Myra. “ I ask 
you.” 

' Dahlia smiled sweetly at us and led 
the way with P. B. Mannering to the 
car. We followed . . . and Simpson 
on the seat next the driver read the 
service to himself for the last time. 

'\i >!« i\t sic 

• “ I feel very proud,” said Archie as 
we came out of the church, “ I ’m not 
Only a father, but my son has a name. 
And now I needn’t call him ‘ er ’ or ‘ I 
say ’ any more.” 

“ He was a good boy, wasn't he ? ” 
said Myra. 

“ Thomas, say at once that your 
godson was a good boy.” 

But Thomas was quiet. He looked 
years older. 

“ I 've never read the service before,” 
he said. ^ “ I didn’t quite know what 
we were in for. It seems that Simpson 
and I have undertaken a heavy respon- 
sibility ; we are practically answerable 
for the child’s education. We are 
supposed to examine him every few 
years and find out if he is being taught 
properly.” 

“ You can bowl to him later on if 
you like,” said Archie. 

“ No, no. It means more than that,” 
He turned to Dahlia. “ I think,” he said, 

“ Simpson and I will walk home. We 
must begin at once to discuss the lines 
on which we shall educate our child.” 

A. A. M. 

“A school nurse, says a London County 
Council report, has a collection of wire nails 
which boys used instead of trousers.” 

YorTcsMre Evening News, 

After reading this we tried all the 
usual tests, but there seemed to be 
nothing the matter with us. We print 
it, however, entirely without prejudice 
and cannot be held responsible for its 
doctrine. 



A RED-CROSS DEMONSTRATION. 


Say-Scout (actiny reamUally as one of the injured). “Give mt love to mt wiee and children and sat my last thoughts we 
OF THEM.” 


A ILOEAL TEIBUTE. 


{Culled from an authentic paean by a 
Siviss Hotel Proprietor) 

The village of St. Pierre is situated 
at a height of 1675 m. above sea. It 
is gently exposed to the full sun on a 
little hill flank, in the middle of fat 
and nice smelling meadows, surrounded 
with dark forests of fir and lark-trees 
with balsamic scent. 

It is the railway station of S. . . . 
which makes the service for the valley 
of A. . . . PromS. . . . a carriage lets 
in three hours to V. ; from there 
you go to St. Pierre through savage 
and also charming, but always pro- 
foundly excitable sites. Prom V. . . . 
a path for mule, crankling in the hill, 
lets to St. Pierre in a little hour, until 
we get the funiculaire. On that day 
which is not very far off, the Hotel 
shall have to widen her winks, and 
open her doors very large. 

Nothing is more pleasant in its shape 
of pure soil than the defaced . cottages 
of St. Pierre made brown by the sun 
and the sunburnt mountain, perched 
on their thick wooden base like cocks 


on their spurs, and from the top of 
their belvidere seeming to throw over 
the valley their astonished looks. 

St. Pierre has conserved its vulgar 
old bake-house of the common, where 
the eighty families of the place have 
their bread baked on each turn, two 
families for every twenty-four hours 
and three times a year. 

As for the watering of their meadows, 
in a place where rain is rare, the 
Pierrons were obliged to have recourse 
to the establishment of artificial lakes 
which are no less than little marvels 
of primif art, realised with the courage, 
the strength and the audaciousness. 

The surroundings of St. Pierre offer 
ravishing walks : first of all the Pierre 
des Sauvages, ten minutes above the 
village, immense erratic block of a 
hundred metre cubes volume, holed by 
a quantity of druidic bowls of a real 
historic interest. 

The Mills on the way to the Weiss- 
horn in a idyl little valley, where the 
torrent of St. Pierre snorts in its stony 
bed, along of old tumbling down cot- 
tages. Their venerable sawyer, Joseph 
Zufferey, happier than the miller of 


sanS‘Soucis, ended peasfully his old 
days, in 1910, 86 years old, no mortal 
having never thought of troubling his 
little solitude. 0 happy mortal I 
% * 

But there we are already very far 
from St. Pierre, our centre of radiation, 
where we shall return through the 
way of the Thalweg. The beautiful 
terrace of the Hotel appears behind its 
row of service trees, fresh and folded, 
whose coral berries wave softly under 
a lukewarm scented evening zephyr. 

We have arrived at our point of 
departure, happy return to the port 
of salvation, where, after the emotions of 
the day, we feel so comfortably to taste 
the true native hospitality. 


“They ran a reck and neck race home, 
Fleming winning by 25 yards.” 

Manchester Courier, 

Fleming must be a bit of a giraffe. 


“John Oalvin Browne of America discussed 
Mr. Hammerstein’s failure to fill the London 
Opera House with an Evening News lepresenta- 
tive .” — Evening News, 

Unfortunately Mr. Chesteeton was not 
available for the experiment. 





Brown . '‘Kot so cold as it was this morning, 


Jo ) m , *‘1^0 ; IT WAS this morning, though! 


MR. PUNCH’S SILLY SEASON 
CORRESPONDENCE, 

Why Do Women Marry? 

De.^ Sir, — I married him „ because 
he said he would- commit suicide if I 
did not oblige : him; in this matter. 
J udge of my annoyance on discovering, 
with further knowledge of him, that he 
would not have had the courage to do it. 

Dear Sir, — I married my dear 
husband because I thought it so sweet 
of him to ask me. - 
Dear Sir, — I married .because one 
cannot get divorced ' withoijt being 
married. I may add that -I . am a 
popular actress. , . 

Dear Sir, — I married him because, 
^ done so, a certain odious 

girl friend of mine would have. 

Dear Sir, — I did it when that horrid 
Mr. Asquith and his men were going 
about the country holding the Lords 
up to contempt. I was having a great 
success in The- Bun- Shop Girl at the 
time, and one of them proposed to me. 
Well, I have a -large heart (ask the 
other boys), and the poor pariah 
pleaded so earnestly that I resolved 
to forget the difference in our positions. 

Dear Sir, — My marriage was, in a 
way, a sort of accident. . My sisters 
and I drew lots for the Curate, and I 
got him. • ’ . 


Dear Sir,— Mine was a May and 
December wedding, and I am sorry to 
say that December is not playing the 
game,^ but is- proving astonishingly 
long-lived. This is the sort of thing 
that makes Suffragettes of us. 

. LINER LYRICS. 

I.— The Captain. 

A HERO, built of stalwart stuff 
Beneath the gilt and braid. 

At times. immoderately bluff. 

At times supremely staid, ' 

A martinet who ’s feared by all 
Who serve him on the -seas. 

He lets the little children play 
About his spacious knees. 

At meals, blue-garbed, he never quails. 
Although he knows by rote 
The hyper-nauseating tales 
That Anglo-Indians quote ; 

Though bored with all we have to say. 
He never tries to stem 
Our talk of precedence or pay, 

Of leave or siib pro tern. 


I The flying fish, the sharks and dhows 
We sight with eager zest 
No longer have the power to rouse 
Emotions in his breast ; 

Porpoise and phosphorus shall cloy 
And neyer a view shall please 
Till winches creak again for joy 
At sight of homeland quays. 


[ His brow reflects the storms of years, 

» , His eyes the nights of watch, 

> His speech may grate on Southern ears 
That' are not schooled to Scotch ; 

: Relic of days when hearts were stout 
And'^prentices were keen. 

He holds depressing views about 
The Mercantile Marine. ^ , . 

He seeks not wealth, for stock and share 
Must seem the merest dross 
To one who knows exactly' where 
To find the Southern Cross ; ’ 

^Our card-room gains, the daily stakes 
. We hold upon the run. 

What can they.mean to one who takes 
His bearings by the sun ? 

No worldly wisdom mars his mind. 

No passions rend his heart, 

Trained in a school of wave and wind 
He lives aloof, apart ; , 

A Celt, prepared at need to fend 
^For ship or faith or clan," 

'Whom close acquaintance proves a 
friend 

And tragedy a man; ‘ ' J. M. S. 


“A helmet believed to have belonged to a 
member of Cronnveira forces during the Civil 
war has been unearthed near Shepperton-on- 
rhamcs.^ It has a dent in the right-hand side 
about Sin. long, wliieh -has the appearance of 
having been caused by a pike.’;— Mail. 

I Really, these Thames fish are very 
tvoracious. 
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THE HISTORIC DRAMA. 

Anticipations of the success of the 
new historical play at a West End 
theatre which are being allowed to steal 
into the Press so unassumingly have 
sent many of our managers and dra- 
matists to history in search of similarly 
promising material, with a few results 
that can already be announced. 

Under the title of The White Ship 
Sir George Alexander is placing on 
the stage of the St. James’s a realistic 
version of the tragedy of the ill-fated 
Young Prince William who, it will 
be recollected, went down in a vessel 
of that name. The Second Act will 
witness the shipwreck, and the ship 
will be an exact copy of the White 
Heather lent for the purpose by Mr. 
Myles Kennedy. This touch, it is 
thought, will extend the interest of the 
play by capturing the sympathies of 
yachtsmen, who are not at present 
the most assiduous of playgoers. The 
Third Act will illustrate Henry I.’s 
inability to smile again after the 
calamity, and in order to emphasise 
the uncompromising nature of his grief 
a number of our funniest comedians 
have been engaged to fire jokes at the 
bereaved monarch. Thus we shall 
have the spectacle of a house and 
stage in roars of laughter with the 
exception of one impassive royal figure. 
The final tragedy of the King’s death 
from a surfeit of lampreys is expected 
to be one of the most striking gastro- 
nomic scenes ever placed upon the stage. 
Sir George Alexander has no part 
in the play himself, but he will keep 
in the closest touch with the theatre 
during the run and, if necessary, take 
another house for a play in which he 
has scope for all his varied gifts. 

Mr. Oscar Asche, it is said, will 
return to London management with an 
exciting drama entitled simply Clarence, 
the hero of which is the luckless prince 
who met his death by drowning in a 
butt of malmsey. Special attention to 
historical detail is promised, and those 
who remember the bathing scene in 
Kismet will not need to be reminded of 
Mr. Asche ’s thoroughness. The butt is 
to be immense— a great tun of Heidel- 
berg in short — and real malmsey, pro- 
cured at an enormous cost, will fill it, 
electrically heated so that the actor who 
takes Clarence's part may not catch cold. 
Into this butt nightly (and at matinees) 
will the Duke fall. By a happy thought, 
natural to Mr. Asche, Mrs. Kennerley 
Eumford has been engaged to sing a 
descriptive solo after each fall of the 
curtain, as was done in Kismet with 
such acceptance ; while during the 
catastrophe she will sing all the time. 
Mr. Asche will have no part in the 



First Tri;pper {after leTigdiy survey of second ditto). “You 'as got a eugly face, *asn’t 
YOU, MATE?” Second Trii^yer. “Corn’t do nuffin’ abaht it." 

First Tripper. “You might ’aye stopped at ’ome, though.” 


play himself, but he intends to keep 
his eye closely on the theatre and, if 
needful, to take another in which to 
delight London audiences with a sight 
of his own robust talents. 

Mr. George Bdwardes is rapidly 
completing his plans for a musical 
comedy written around the life and 
times of King John, which is due at the 
Gaiety before long. Mr. George Gros- 
SMiTH is, of course, the author, while the 
part of King John falls to Mr. Edmund 
Payne. The first scene is the island 
of Eunnymede. Here much play will 
be made with the Barons, who are to be 
impersonated by some of the smartest 
younger sons of London (most of whom 
have failed as motor-car salesmen). 
In the interest of Gaiety stallites an 
equal number of Baronesses has been 
added to the scene, and the signing of 
Magna Oharta promises to go with a 
bang. The Second Act will be even 
funnier, for it will deal with King 


John’s loss of all his clothes in the 
Wash. The Baronesses here become 
laundry maids, chief of whom is Miss 
Connie Ediss, and Mr. Edmund Payne’s 
drollery with them can easily be con- 
ceived. 

Mr. Bourchier’s next appearance 
as a manager will be with a sensational 
drama on the subject of Alfred the 
Great. Here his author has found 
scope for much entertainment and 
variety, and no money will be spared 
in the mounting. The cakes burned 
by the absent-minded King will, for 
example, be supplied fresh every evening 
by a famous firm not a hundred miles 
from Berkeley Square, while a company 
of genuine Danes from Copenhagen, 
among whom will be found the inimit- 
able Gen^ie as a vivandUre, are to take 
part in the battle of Ethandun. There 
is unfortunately no part for Mr. Bour- 
CHiER, since King Alfred is shown as 
a clean-shaven mjin, in accordance with 
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the very latest theories on that point 
as evolved at Oxford (the University o: 
which this popular and vigorous actor- 
manager is an M.A.), but he intends to 
keep in close touch with the theatre 
during the run and, if needful, take 
another house in w^hich to figure in a 
: rdle of strong bearded interest, probably 
: The Oyster Bed, by a native author of 
i promise. 

Mr. Cyeil Maude, to whose prescience 
we are indebted for the introduction of 
Biinty to the London stage, is already 
contemplating the production of a 
; successor to that enormously popular 
specimen of Scots domestic drama. The 
subject, which is being manipulated by 
Messrs. Geaham Moffat and Haeey 
,Laudee in collaboration, deals with 
the famous historical episode of Bruce 
and the Spider, and no expense will be 
; spared to secure entomological veri- 
^ similitude in its presentation. Mag- 
nificent specimens of the Tegenaria 
domestica have been secured and are 
-being carefully trained under the most 
■ favourable conditions, the ultimate 
selection depending on a competition 
in web-spinning, to be carried out 
under the supervision of a committee 
of arachnologists. Although there is 
no part in the drama for Mr. Cyril 
Maude, who unfortunately has a great 
dislike of spiders, the famous actor- 
manager is resolved to keep a vigilant 
eye on its preparation and, if necessary, 
take another theatre in which he will 
appear in a piece of a loss predomin-* 
antly zoological interest. 

FURTHER MEDITATIONS IN A BUH. 

[* DeLotes the shots of the speaher ; *f* those 
of the other giuis.] 

Well, here we are. ’S far as I 
remember it ’s a pretty long wait. Time 
for half a pipe, 1 expect. {He deposits 
his wipedimenta on the edge of the bntt 
and szts doion on ' the heather loith his 
bach to it.) Fine view down the line 
from here. Must say I like an end 
butt. Bar the chance of plugging a 
flanker it leaves you free to follow 'em 
through on one side any way. Let’s 
f see who ’s next to me. Archie, by Jove. 
Don’t altogether care about having a 
; schoolboy in the next butt : reckless 
young devils, as a rule. If be follows 
his birds through me he ’ll hear about 
it. Pretty conspicuous up here. It 
won’t do to-^ive myself away. Hullo, 

• was that some one whistling 7 {Starts 
up as a fine covey of grouse passes withm 
stx feet of his head.) Confound it, 
caught napping that i\m^\ {Timbles ' 
hastily into his place and seizes his gun.) ] 
'*Po'es make one look a'fooll that sort of* j 
thing. I expect they ’ll rub it into me ] 
at lunch. (Lays^ out 'partridges 07 i hie i 

'\fortificaiton'' and pidls his cap ovc? 
his eyes: a pause of fully tioentij 
minutes.) Needn’t have been in quite 
such a hurry to knock out my pipe 
-after all. t t t t Hullo, there’s 
something on the move at last. Wind’s 
all wrong for this butt to-day. Don’t 
suppose I shall get a single shot. 
1 1 1 1 1 There they go, swinging down 
the line. Just my luck 1 t t t They 
turn off every time. That ’s the worst 
of the end butt. You never get much 
shooting. I hate an end butt, f j t t 
It’s particularly sickening really, be- 
cause I knoio I’m in form. Dead 
certain of it. I feel it in my bones. 
Surely this time? No, there th6y go 
again, f | Archie ’s not doing so badly 
-for a kid. f f t ^ out of the 

game. I wonder why in the world 
they put me in this butt. Eotten bad 
management I call it. That keeper 
never did manage this drive well. And 
I hioio 1 can hit ’em. This is one of 
my good days. I ’m deadly. I ’m sure 
I ’m deadly. Only give me a chance, 
t t t t t . Steady I ^ Here they are. 
Eippers: miles high: coming straight 
over. Steady! {Rapidly.) Don’t get 
behind ’em. Keep, well in front : well 
in front: yards in front. There! 

'Didn’t- 1 tell you ? Magnificent ! • Here 
they come agam. Higher than ever. 

{Sets hiS' teeth.) Keep in fr * 

By Jove that was a thundering bird ! 
Hope those fellers down the line saw 
that. {Exultantly .) One of my best. 
Absolutely, one of my very best, f | 
What a glorious game it is ! Always 
said there ’was no finer sporfe in the 
.world than grouse^driving. Come, on, 
you beggars, I ’m ready for you. The 
more the merrier. This is one of the 
days when I simply don’t miss. {Pause) 
What a topping moor it is ! Jolly cheap 
at the rent he pays for it. {Paxtse.) 
Nailing cartridges these are. I must 
write for another thousand." {Paxise.) 
Must say that keeper understands his 
job. They are coming splendidly over 
the guns, t t t t Here we are: 
skimming low: straight at me. {Rapidly 
and feverishly) What was it Bowker 
was saying, in the smoking-room last 
night ? That the way to kill this sort 
WES to aim at their feet, to keep under 

'em, under ’em, under ’em, un 'i' 

Never touched a feather! Here’s 

another lot. Steady, Keep well un 

" "'ll Why, what was wrong? 
Most extraordinary. Certain I was 
well under ’em that time. I wonder 
if Bowker knows anything about : 
it ? Perhaps he was pulling my leg. 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 Wish to Goodness that i 
lot had swung a bit higher up. After • 
m‘i only’ have a brace down so far. ' 
ffa, here ’s a nice, crossing shot. A i 
air sitter. But don’t be over confident: 't 

(ion't be over c How on 

earth ? | | Archie wipes my eye does 
he ? I ’ll teach him to grin at me. 
Botched ’em again. This is awful. 
This is incredible. I wonder what the 
other men are thinking of me. I do 
hate shooting with these first-class 
shots. Always make a fool of myself : 
stamp myself. Here ’s another chance. 

" Confound it ! I’m blowed if I 

understand that. And here comes 
the big pack. Must make sure of a 
brace this time. Steady, now, steady ! 

1 1 1 1 t t ( violexit language) 

1 1 {Loads feverishly) | | | 'i* 

{Uses disgraceful laii'jxiage.) I suppose ‘ 
it must be these v.le cartridges. I ’ll 
have no more of ’em. But this’ is 
awful — too absolutely awful! ^ {The 
7mst begins to descend.) How^ filthily 
cold it is ! It ’s so horribly exposed on 
this rotten moor. {Rain begins to fall.) 
And I ’ve left my cape in the motor. 
{Stamps about to keep to arm) Here ’s 
a high lot again. I ’m all right on that ' 
sort any way. * Miles behind '’em 

again, I suppose. {Despair enters into 
his heart.) What a rotten vile game 
grouse-driving is! The only form of 
shooting that ever bores me — cooped 
up in a beastly sodden butt, in an 
easterly blizzard, with frozen hands 
and rheumatism hatching in your left 
shoulder, on the off-chance of getting a 
few hopelessly wild birds driven at you. 
{Wearily) Here they come again. 

That bird looked about the size' of a : 
calf through the mist. And still I • 
couldn’t hit it. ■ {The rain gets heavier.) 

1 1’ 1 1 {Bloioing on 'his fingers.) 
Here ’s another lot. No earthly 

use! {In deepetiing glooni) Wish to 
goodness I was out oLthis. - - {He 
sinks to the final depth of despair.) • I 
hope no more of the things will 

come my way.^ {Atigrily) I can’t hit - 
’em, and I ’m sick of missing ’em, and I 
don’t tuant ’em. Surely that was some 
one whistling ? Don’t come this way, 
you beasts. Go down the line. I don’t 
want you. |||||| Will this rotten • 
drive 72 e-yer be over? {Pause: the rain 
stops and the mist suddenly rises : the 
beaters appear within two himdred \ 
yards : sotne of the Guns are already 
preparing to leave the butts : he stretches ! 
himself drearily.) Well, it ’s over any ' 
way. {He is about to leave his butt » 
when ati old black-cock comes up the 
line, very high with the wind behind 
him) Go away, you brute ! No, he ’s 1 
coming on. I suppose I shall have to | 
fire at him, with the whole crowd 
looking on. After all there ’s always 
an off-chance that he may get a stray ^ 
pellet in the eye. {The bird falls.) [ 

Ihank Heaven! {Fervently.) That’s 
wme relief! ‘{He leaves his ‘butt in a • 
mood of temperate graii tude.) - - 
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ROBIN, THE SEA-BOY. 

Ho, ruddy-cheeked boys and curly maids. 

Who deftly ply your pails and spades. 

All you who sturdily take your stand 
On your pebble-buttressed forts of sand, 

And thence defy 
With a fearless eye 

And a burst of rollicking high-pitched laughter 
The stealthy trickling waves that lap you 
And the crested breakers that tumble after 
To souse and batter you, sting and sap you — 

All you roll- about rackety little folk, 

Down-again, up-again, not-a-bit brittle folk, 

Attend, attend. 

And let each girl and boy 
Join in a loud “ Ahoy ! ” 

For, ,lo, he comes, your tricksy little friend, 

From the clear caverns of his crystal home 
Beyond the tossing ridges of the foam : 

Planner of sandy romps and wet delights, 

Eobin the Sea-boy, prince of ocean-sprites. 

Is come, is come to lead you in your play 

And fill your hearts with mirth and jocund sport to-day ! 

What ! Can’t you see him ? There he stands 
On a sheer rock and lifts his hands, 

A little lad not three feet high, 

- With dancing mischief in his eye. 

His body gleams against the light, 

A clear-cut shape of dazzling white 
Set otf and topped by golden hair 
That streams and tosses in the air. 

A moment poised, he dares the leap 
And cuts the wind and cleaves the deep, 

Down through the emerald vaults self-hurled 
That roof the sea-god’s awful world. 

Another moment sees him rise 
And beat the salt spray from his eyes. 

He breasts the waves, he spurns their blows ; 

Then, like a rocket, up he goes, 

Up, up to where the gusty wind 
With all its wrath is left behind ; 

StOl up he soars and high and high, 

A speck of light that dots the sky. 

Then watch him as he slowly droops 
Where the great sea-birds wheel their troops. 

Three broad- winged gulls, himself their lord, 

He hitches to a silken cord, 

Bits them and bridles them with skill 
And bids them draw him where he will. 

Above the tumult of the shores 
He floats, he stoops, he darts, he soars ; 

From near and far he calls the rest 
And waves them forward for a quest ; 

Then straight, without a check, he speeds 
Across the azure tracts and leads 
With apt reproof and cheering words 
As on a chase his cry of birds. 

And when he has finished his airy fun 
And all his flights and his swoops are done 
He will drop to the shore and lend a hand 
In building a castle of weed and sand. 

He will cover with flints its frowning face 
To keep the tide in its proper place, 

And the waves shall employ their utmost damp art 
In vain to abolish your moated rampart. 

And nobody’s nurse shall make a fuss, 

As is far too often the case with us ; ’ 


Instead of the usual how-de-do 
She will give us praise when we get wet through ; 
In fact she will smile and think it better 
When we get as wet as we like and wetter. 

As for eating too much, you .can safely risk it 
With chocolate, lollipop, cake, and biscuit, " 

And your mother will revel with high delight 
In the state of her own one’s appetite. 

Great shells there shall be of a rainbow hue 
To be found and gathered by me and you ; 
Wonderful nets for the joy of making ’em, 

And scores of shrimps for the trouble of taking ’em ; 
In fact it isn’t half bad — now is it ? — 

When Eobin the Sea-boy pays his visit. 

And perhaps he will tire of his shape and habit 
And change and turn to a frisky rabbit, 

A plump young gadabout cheerful fellow . 

With a twitching nose and a coat of yellow, 

And never the smallest trace of fear 
From his flashing scut to his flattened ear. 

But, lo, there ’s a hint of coming rain, 

So, presto, Eobin is back again. 

He lifts his head and he cocks his eye 
And waves his hand and prepares to fly — 

“ Good-bye, Eobin, good-bye, good-bye I ” 

E. C. L. 


THE STAMP. 

It is a very difficult case. 

What should a perfectly nice, respectable person do with 
an insurance stamp stuck to the roof of his mouth ? I may, 
perhaps, mention (since it will anyhow transpire later on) 
that I am the person. Should I join an approved society 
and throw the duty of cancelling it on to them? 

■JJ* “JS* ■5S- -jf -S'. ijj. 

“Eichard,” said Muriel’s mother (I am engaged to Muriel), 
“ please stick this stamp on here ! ” 

Now, I am one who habitually rushes into perilous 
enterprises with a recklessness that amounts almost to 
criminal levity. I took the stamp lightly between the thumb 
and forefinger of my right hand, holding the card in my 
left. I then assumed a detached air, and carelessly placed 
the stamp upon my tongue. 

Muriel at that moment entered the room, the early 
; morning dew (as the saying is) still upon her. I rushed 
I forward to shake hands with her — I am engaged to Muriel. 
As we stood hand in hand, it dawned upon me that I still 
had my tongue out and that the stamp was still on it. It 
is curious how quickly one’s mind works in a crisis like this. 
At once I realised that this was hardly the manner in which 
to greet Muriel (to whom, I think I said, I am engaged). 
Like a flash I drew my tongue back in1:o my mouth. 

It must have been almost twelve minutes afterwards 
when I remembered the stamp. The reason for the delay is 
obvious, for I know I told you I am engaged to Muriel. 
A further two minutes passed, and then I found myself 
sitting down with iny head well back, Muriel holding a 
looking-glass and a lighted candle, and her mother trying 
to separate the stamp from its last resting place with the 
point of a hat-pin. You see, I had, purely by misadventure, 
placed the stamp on my tongue upside down. My own 
eflorts were confined to the suggestion that a well-worn 
crochet hook might not have quite so penetrating a point. 

^ The same evening I wrote to the Insurance Commis- 
sioners. A fortnight later I received their reply— a leaflet 
giving minute directions about what to do when your 
card is full, under a ten-pound penalty. 

It 's all Very, very difficult. 


1 
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AIDS TO HUSBAND-KEEPING. 

We have so often been asked to give 
a few simple culinary hints for inex- 
perienced wives, that we have at last 
consulted our Mr. Gordon Blew, who 
has sent us the following, for which 
we accept no responsibility : — 

A dainty little chevmtx de frise is an 
appetising dish for a husband after a 
hard day, and should win a pleasant 
smile from him. Though possessing 
a French name, its origin is probably 
German. For it is in the Fatherland 
that the sausage has reached its peri- 
helion, and there it is held that a well- 
cooked chevaux de frise is the last word 
in gastronomies. The method of pre- 
paring it — or rather, them — is really 
quite simple, and need not deter a real 
trier. The “little horses*' — as they 
, used to be called at the Continental 
casinos, where they were at one time 
a standing dish — should be baked in 
clay in the same way that gipsies pre- 
pare hedgehogs for the table. When 
the clay is quite hard, it should be 
broken, and the spikes will be found to 
have adhered to it. Serve hot with a 
little melted butter. 

M. Esgoffier, in the intervals of 
teaching French to his illustrious pupil 


in Paris, has been writing what might 
be termed a monolith on Cookery in 
the Stone Age, and is said to have 
come across some delightful recipes 
among the archives in the library of 
the Arsenal. 

Were it not that the antediluvian is 
too elusive nowadays to figure in the 
menu on washing days, cdtelettes de md- 
gathernm — according to M. Esgoffier 
— would be a capital Monday dish for 
the young housewife to grapple with. 
In the old days, when the monsters 
were to be had without the asking, a 
sun-scorched rock and a paper-bag 
were all that were necessary, and one 
might almost say that dear old “ Meg ’* 
did the rest. Also there were no com- 
plaints, and the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet — or “lads of the village,” as 
they are now called — usually slept 
soundly — ohl so soundly — after the 
meal. 

But cheer up, little wife, the crusta- 
ceans are still with us, the steak pie, 
the sausage roll and the apple dump- 
ling. Edwin’s teeth are young (perhaps 
even unpaid for) and love will sharpen 
them. So make pastry and fear not. 
After all, what is this making of pastry ? 
A mere matter of flour, water and a 
roller. Whether the outer casing is to 


contain steak, sausage or apple, the 
same kind of armour-plate, cold rolled, 
does for the lot. Steak pie has to be 
cooked in a dish — of course, you guessed 
that — and a fancy edging of the paste 
is usually moulded on round the top 
of the dish, but if you should forget it 
before insertion in the oven it can be 
baked by itself and riveted on after- 
wards. 


“Mr. Minnett^s slow one again claimed a 
victim, ’Woolley being out leg before.” 

Mr, Laurence Woodlmm in “ The Daily MaiV" 
“Minnett, however, had him Ibw. to a 
fast one,” 

Mr, A. 0, Madaren in “ The Daily MailT 
Which shows the advantage of having 
two descriptive correspondents at a 
Test Match. 


“Despatches from Dukkale, in Morocco, 
state that the district is said to be again becom- 
ing serious.”— Daily Tost, 

The Gloomy Dean of Dukkale had 
frequently pointed out the distressing 
levity of the age. 

“Hungerford v, Kintbury: At Hungerford 
on Wednesday in last week. Both sides were 
short, as some rain was expected next day.” 

Neiobury Weekly Mews, 

Fortunately this custom did not obtain 
I at the Oval last week. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Clearly Mr. Charles Gleig must be numbered with the 
iconoclasts. In my humble inexperience I had always 
supposed that to woo and win a lady from the lighter 
musical stage was an affair of some dash and gallantry, not 
to say romance. Mr. Gleig has changed all that, however, 
with A Woman in the Limelight (Methue>t). With 
laborious and detailed realism he has drawn a portrait of 
the musical comedy actress that is about as unattractive a 
thing as can well be imagined. Not only has he set himself 
to strip the gilt off this gingerbread, but (if I may follow 
the metaphor) to show us how it is made : the cheap butter, 
dubious eggs, and pernicious colouring-matter that go to its 
composition. Naturally the result is not too exhilarating. 
One can hardly dwell of intention upon the sordid for three 
hundred pages and escape depression. Nor am I by any 
means certain that the example by which he sets out to 
prove his case is a fair one. 

The caddishness of Jessie 
Anglehart, convincing enough 
in itself, depends more upon the 
fact that she was by nature a 
mercenary and repellent char- 
acter than that she sang in 
the chorus. I admit that Noel's 
courting of her and the phases 
of his gradual disillusionment 
are very skilfully told. The 
Anglehart family and the 
slovenly slug- a -bed home in 
West Kensington is quite a 
little triumph of depressing 
realism. But I have also the 
feeling that it is all hardly 
worth while. The other two 
figures' in a very small cast are 
somewhat shadowy : TF i I m o t, 
the friend of Noel, and the 
girl, high-born but equally frail, 
from whom, like the hero, he 
turns contemptuously in the 
last chapter. Almost one sus- 
pects Mr. Gleig of being a 
misogynist. 


With Mr. Beankfort Moore it 's not ' 
The story, but the point of view ; 

Not what his people do, but what 
They could, might, would or ought to do. 

Thus, in The Narrotu — that ’s the name — 
Escajpe of Lady Hardivell, he 

Contrives of simple facts to frame 
A tale of deep complexity. 

The man ’s engaged ; the lady wed ; 

They love each other (which is wrong) ; 

They talk it over, head to head. 

But never seem to push along. 

The pace is leisurely, and yet 
The thing ’s so well, so deftly done 

That Moore and Constable should get 
Between them quite a decent run. 


Nobody likes adventure stories better than I, and nobody 
writes pleasanter ones than Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson. 


The meeting between The Big Fish (Methuen) and myself 
should have been historic. Unfortunately, the Bish did 
not rise to the occasion. I am hard to please now, for I 
remember Mr. Watson’s other books — The Golden 
Precipice; Hurricane Island; best of all, The Adventurers, 
‘His latest story has not quite the same charm, though it 
deals, as all good stories should, with buried treasure. 
There was an island in The Golden Precipice; perhaps it 
was the island that I missed. There was no love interest 
in The Adventurers ; more likely it was the love interest 
that I regretted. It is a legitimate grievance of women 
that there is really no room for them in treasure-hunts ; as 
Stevenson knew. Too often they are allowed in from 
politeness only; the author’s soul is not in the love 
business. There is a heroine provided for The Big Fish, 
and Mr. Watson tries hard to pretend that she was there, 
but one reader at least he cannot persuade to believe in 
her. I am all for Cooy, the little Cockney villain. I 
take Coop to my heart, and sternly wave Mercedes Varley 

back. 


Mr. Barry Pain’s Stories 
Without Tears (Mills and 
Boon), although marked by the 
imaginative power to be found 
in all his works, do not, to my 
mind, show him at his best. 
If they are “ without tears,” 
like the reading-primer of our 
youth, they are also not par- 
ticularly mirth - provoking. I 
can read any one of them 
without holding my sides. But 
after all it is hardly fair to 
Mr. Pain to expect him always 
to be funny. And most of them 
have either a touch of quaint 
fancy or a delicately satirical 
point of view, or both. On 
private school education, court- 
ship, marriage, jerry-building, 
the jury system, card-playing 
and other topics of everyday 
life, he looks with the eye of a 
^ man who is quietly amused by 
the weakness and inconsistency of human nature. He 
is not^ out for blood or sensational effects. He invents 
no thrilling scenes of passion or romance, and you neither 
love nor hate any of his characters. But he never offends 
you by incredible positions or bad workmanship. He 
sticks to the plane of the true and the commonplace, but 
at the same time he lifts his stories above it, and in 
getting at the heart of things is much more artistic than 
most short-story writers of the day. 


“In 1829, during Buckingham’s war with France, Port Royal was 
captoed by the English, as was also Quebec itself— a fact which is not 
often remembered. ’’—iTmcs. 

But a misprint in a Times leader generally is. 


“Found, White Fox Terrier Dog. Apply, wuth name on collar, 51, 
Park-road, Regent’s Park.”— m Daily Telegraph.** 

It is an unusual method of introduction, but it will save us 
taking our card-case. 


What is life ? What is the vital element which keeps us alive and 
all living beings as well ? This is the underlying problem of the science 
called pioglogy.”— /S'owilA IVales Daily News. 

People we have never met. I. A Pioglogist. 



The above Gentleman, with poetic aspipwAtions and 

NO CAPITAL, HAVING BEAD SOMEWHERE THAT A PUNNING 
STREAM WAS A SOURCE OF INSPIRATION, GETS PERMISSION 
FROM HIS LANDLADY TO SIT BE.SIDE THE SINK FOR A FEW 
HOURS EVERY MORNING. 
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It is HEARTBREAKINCr, 

AFTER SUCCESSFULLY DODGING TAXIS 


AND MOTOR-'bUSES ALL DAY, 


TO BE RUN DOWN BY A SMALL BOY ON 
ONE ROLLER-SKATE. 


CHARIVARIA. 

A COEEESPONDENT in a letter to The 
Daily Mail tells of a robin which used 
to come into his kitchen and feas't on 
dripping, but has now disappeared. The 
bird has found, of course, that it can 
get all the dripping it wants out-doors. 

‘ i'fi >!« 

. i\i 

On Sunday week a thoughtless news- 
paper drew attention to the fact that 
this year’s August had not yet beaten 
the record "for moisture. We did not 
have to wait long to see the result of 
putting the weather on its mettle. 
Headlines describing the following 
Monday’s retort: — 

“600 TONS OF RAIN 
TO THE ACRE.” 

Answer to a Correspondent : — Unless 
the weather improves we really think 
you would do better to stay in Town 
and warm your hands at the railway 
company’s pretty poster of the sunny 
seaside resort to which you refer. 

It is the custom nowadays to say 
hard things about Parliament. In 
reviewing Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s new 
book, The Observer remarks, “ Parlia- 
ment receives full credit for its powers 
as an enchanter. It seems to hold men 
like a vice.” * 5 = 

“ May I tell you a story ? ” is the 
title of a book just published by Miss 
TTyT.Byr Mae. We would respectfully 
draw Mr. Uee’s attention to the fact 
that this lady first asks whether she may. 

'It 


. . 5? 

There were, we are told, 91,162 fewer, 
pigs in Ireland last year than in 1910. J 


The gentleman who pays the rent, like 
every other solid person, evidently has 
his views about Home Rule. 

, #4* 

The erection of a large mirror at the 
junction of four roads at Beckenham 
affords fresh evidence of the growth of 
female influence on our public bodies. 

Mr. Thomas Parker, the South Derby- 
shire grocer, received instructions for 
being sworn in as a J.P. As they were 
intended for a namesake, he has now 
returned the papers. We understand, 
however, that he proposes to place the 
initials J.P. after his name over liis 
shop jus,t to signify that he is a Jam 
Purveyor. i.. 

The Manager of the Albert Hall 
writes to say, in answer to recent 
criticisms, that the Hall can be cleared 
in five minutes. * It is, we ’ suppose, 
only a question of turning on the right 
sort of singer. j. 

While a ball was in progress at 
Alstaetten, near St. Gall, Switzerland, 
a police dog rushed in and arrested a 
man who confessed to homicide. The 
interruption created such an unpleasant 
impression that it is proposed locally 
that murderers shall not in future be 
admitted to the dances. 

At Gratz, in Austria, another po- 
lice dog arrested a burglar dog in a 
butcher’s shop. We can picture the 
representative of law and order con- 
fiscating the delinquent’s loot. 

i'fi 

A contemporary publishes an article 
drawing attention to the backward 


state of the game of golf in Germany. 
In that country, it seems, more atten- 
tion is devoted to irksome soldiering 
than to the great game which has 

made our England what it is. 

s;: ns 
s!« 

A chapel in Stamford Street is about 
to become a cinema theatre. The 
secularisation of Nonconformist places 
of worship progresses. rapidly since the 
introduction of politics into their 
pulpits. .. , 1 : 

“Why are they called ‘Picture 
Palaces'?"' asked the small boy. “I 
suppose to distinguish them from 'the 
National Gallery,” answered Papa, who 
was an ax'chitect. 

A man, the other day, walked into a 
gunsliop in Budapest, asked to see some 
revolvers, and, having selected one and 
loaded it, pointed it at the proprietor, 
and backed out of the shop without 
paying. Erankly, we like the fellow, 
ns ns 

sjs 

“ I bleach sparrows with oxide and 
sell them as canaries,” explained a 
prisoner charged with vagrancy. As 
for the poor little birds themselves they 
do not so much mind the bleaching, we 
understand, but they do object to being 
thrashed by purchasers for their rotten 
voices. 


“One does not habitually carry about with 
them a ^i^air of scales. Even were this possible 
the necessity does not exist since ". . . a. sack 
of coa^s ueighs 112 lbs. ; a load of noals, 1 ton.” 

Teachers' Aid, 

We are glad to know this, for even 
when we have a pair of scales on ns 
we often leave our ton weight at home. 


VOL. CXLIII. 


L 
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TO SEPTEMBER. 

(A Prayer for Fine Weather,) 

When the March-hare had had his fill 
(Daft at the best, but never dafter) 

Of bulging dyke and bursting dam, 

I spoke to April, saying, “ Ma’am, 

Enough of tears — they make me ill ; 

Please to confine yourself to laughter 1 

So (roughly) I addressed my friend 

In language plain but inoffensive ; 

And straight a dimpled smile (the duck 1) 
Spread halfway round her face and stuck 

Eor nearly thirty days on end. 

Steadily growing more extensive. 

In similarly sodden circs 

I fan the spluttering spark, or ember, 

That melted April’s chilly breast. 

Putting rny doggrel to the test 

To see how that same metre works 

Upon the feelings of September. 

Eor August — well, my temperate rhyme 

Eecoils from diction over-heated, 

But, when I pass in close review 

The Summers I have slithered through, 

I trace a lot of loathly slime 

But nothing, nothing, quite so fetid. 

Myself, who feed on inward joys, 

I am content, or else dissemble ; 

! But what the tripper says about 

This weary speE of waterspout — 

What loose expletives he employs 

I dare not tWk — it makes me tremble. 

Eegard him shivering by the main, 

In scenes where he proposed to swelter ; 

Think you he dips his clammy hide 

Beneath the grey repellent tide 

Eor joy ? Not so ; it is the rain 

Drives him to this unnatural shelter. 

Mark, too, the wheat (there may be worse 

Records than this ; I *ve never known ’em) 

Up to its ears in ooze and slush 

And farmers faintly murmuring, “ Hush ! 
August, thank Heaven, is in his hearse ; 

Be mortuis nil nisi homm / ” 

Hark, then, September ; hear my prayer. 

And, like the rosy-fingered plumber 

Whose art retrieves in drain and pipe 

The havoc due to Winter’s gripe, 

Come and with kindly touch repair 

The hideous ruin wrought by Summer. 

Much of your bounty have we heard. 

You bring the partridge (little treasure)-; 

Oh let him not be forced to cower 

From tempests in his turnip-bower, 

But take the open like a bird 

And share our simple manly pleasure. 

Month of the mellowed fruits of earth, 

I trust the gifts within your lap 11 

Surpass the others’ poor supply — 

Summer too wet and Spring too dry — 

And Autumn, crowned with russet mirth, 

Add to her foison Beauty’s Appl6. 0. S. 

BY THE SILVER SEA. 

(With achnowledgments to “ The Daily TelegrajphT) 

Beighton. 

A VEEY peculiar incident was witnessed here the other 
day which might easily have become a tragedy. While in- 
specting the wicket at the local county cricket ground one 
of the umpires fell in. Fortunately the other one happened 
to be near and brought his colleague safely to land. 

G. Westlake, Korth Street. All coals at fancy prices. Only a few 
tons left. 

Eastboubne. 

Never before have the boarding-houses been so full as at 
the present time ; indeed, some proprietors find a difficulty 
in getting their visitors to stir out of the houses at all. 

A large number of visitors turned out yesterday to wel- 
come Mr. Gustav Camel, the celebrated airman, who had 
promised to fly from Folkestone. The crowd, however, 
waited in vain, and we hear this morning that the young 
aviator, not being accustomed to the new water chart, was 
unable to locate the town, and so was obliged to return to 
Folkestone without descending. 

Arena Hotel. 200 new billiard rooms just added. 

Folkestone. 

The barometer here is rising rapidly, but the rain is still 
falling. 

Members of the local Tennis Club have been advised 
that the next Water Polo Tournament will take place at 
the Belgrave Road Courts, weather permitting. 

Donegal Pte. Htl. Uneq. pos., fac. prom., min. sta., tar. mod. 

Hastings. 

Visitors to Hastings are much appreciating the various 
attractions devised for their benefit by the Corporation. 
The very latest include a special diving board affixed to the 
bandstand, and free rafts for use on the promenade. 

The “Perfect” Launch leaves the High Street for Battle Abbey at 

2 P.M. each day. 

“ Ideal ” Stoves are the best. As used in Wood’s Bathing Machines. 

Margate. . ‘ , 

Changeable weather prevails. Trains back to town now 
run every fifteen minutes, and further escape is being pro- 
vided by the various steamboat companies. , 

Harry Bold’s Smart Set Entertainers, who perform on 
the sands daily, are having a very successful season, and 
this is no doubt due to their decision to include aU boat- 
men’s charges in their prices of sefits. 

We are informed that a representative of Sj)icy Bits will 
pay a visit to the sands on Saturday next, when he will 
present a hot potato to all those carrying a copy of the 
periodical. 

There was a remarkable increase in the numbers of 
church-goers last Sunday, no fewer than ten churches 
having to announce “ Standing Room only.” 

. Station Hotel. Why go into the town at all ? Put up here until you 
go home next day. 

“Although the Prince will not take part in any sports that may 
involve risk of serious personal injuiy, it is understood that he will 
not altogether withhold from what is, after all, a characteristic feature 
of Oxford life, but will take up rowing.” — The Star. 

We had long suspected that something of the sort went 
on at the University, and we are glad to have this 
confirmation from a reliable source. 

“ It became practically impossible for an individual rider who was 
not in the swim to score off his own bat.” — Irish Cyclist. 

We readily accept this statement. 






LINER LYRICS. 

II. — The Chief Steward. 


Aweary of service in drab inns, 

In restaurants dingy and drear, 

You left it, comptroller of cabins, 

For a wider and happier sphere, 

For a nobler and ampler position 
Where a kindlier destiny smirks 
Through a vista of tip and commission 
And (a purser’s prerogative) “ perks.” 


Small wonder you’re proud of your 
duty. 

Of your rank and that palace of rime 
Where lie, like the Somnolent Beauty, 

Ignoring the ravage of time. 

Lamb, partridges, pheasants and gam- 
mon, 

And dainties of every type. 

From the nobler, like oysters and sal- 
mon. 

To the lowlier — ^haggis and tripe. 


FROM THE MOORS. 


Five years have I spent in the jungle 
In a joyless and primitive nook. 
Where life was a strenuous bungle, 
Which was chiefly the fault of the, 
cook ; 

Mid my punkahs and purdahs and 
dhurries. 

For a lustre I ’ve yearned to be free 
From the thraldom of chilli and curries, 
From the bondage of garlic and ghee. 


And because of the grouse and the 
graylings 

You hale from these Boreal vaults, 

I forgive you your obvious failings, 

I am blind to your manifold faults ; 
The pantry may hate you, yon diner 
May gird at the itch of your palms, 
But myself— oh I mine host of the liner, 
I give you a hundred salaams 1 

J. M. S. 


Then you burst on my jaded horizon 
With a menu that hinted relief 
From the beef that was tougher than 
bison, 

From the fowls that were worse than 
the beef ; 

: You came, and your genius banished 
The woes that my exile had willed, 
j ( And the chagrin of chutney has vanished 
1 1 In the joy of a mackerel (grilled). 


“The Continental trains from Birmingham 
and the north for Harwich were not allowed to 
proceed further than March .” — Mormnig Post, 

Neither, apparently, was the weather. 


Our reports continue to indicate 
that grouse in almost every part • of 
Scotland are wet on the wing. 

On the famous moor of Inverstrath- 
bittock, in Argyllshire, sportsmen were 
early astir on Saturday, but did not 
venture out of the house. 

The new covered butts on the 
Strathbogie moor will be used for the 
first time on Monday, when it is 
expected that the roofed corridor from 
the keeper’s cottage will be completed. 

Reports from the markets show that 
the price for young birds “ guaranteed 
dry-packed ” has now advanced to two- 
guineas a brace. 

An event of peculiar interest to 
naturalists has occurred in Banffshire. 
Several web-footed grouse have been 
shot on the Wee Wheen Saft Moors, 

A large house-party is being enter- 
tained by the Macintosh of Macintosh. 


“As the vessel moved from the ways Lady 
Henderson broke a bottle of wine on her bow. 

. . . The vessel entered the w-ater without a 
[)itch. ” — Daily Telegraph. 

ft must have been a very mild Austra- 
lian wine. 


“Turkish towelling has been, employed for 
blouses, cut in the sailor style with collars and 
cuffs, but it gives a hard, heavy look to the 
figure. For bedroom slippers, however, treated 
in the same way, it proves a great success.” 

Queen, 

Unfortunately we find that cuffs on our 
bedroom slippers get dirty so soon. 
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“I’m speaking from Charing Cross, she explained, “that I — I forgot to bring 
ANGELA'S ELOPEMENT. didn’t you come before? ” That the address with me. You must get it 

I HAVE informed Angela, as the result started an argument which I was in a at once. It s in the 
of the following experience, that I can fair way to win, but she stopped me ,, _ . 

no longer be expected to sympathise, abruptly. _ Only two-pennyworth more. I began 

as I have rashly done in the past, with “ Listen 1 ” she said. “ I want you wondering wl^t sort of a figure I should 
the vacraries of what she is pleased to to do something for me at once ; it ’s cut in the Court and sub- 
term her exceptional temperament. I very important.” sequently in the halfpenr^ illustrated 

am doubly sorry to have been forced to 1 assured her that I was at her papers. Also my heart ached badly for 
this decision, as I know what James, service. There was a pause. James. . i ,, 

who is a dear old friend of mine, will “ I *ve only got two twopences left,” “ We must be quick, gasped Angela 

have to suffer. He, poor fellow, is no she gasped suddenly. Then — click! — feverishly as we started on the last lap. 
more fitted to undertake the entire we were cut off. ^ “ All right. ^ ^ 

responsibility of Angela (his wife) than “Is James in yet?” she enquired “Listen; the card is in the escri- 
I am. Temperament, according to her, breathlessly as we got on again. tpire, to your right in the secret 

means that you must go to the — — 

opera at least once a week or have . ^ ^ “ ^^bich is the secret drawer ? 

a nervous breakdown. James cer- “ I can’t remember well enough 

tainly fails to appreciate this view, ^ to describe it. I know you have 

but emphatically denies the allega- '' \ tij press something.” 

tion that he entertains a sneaking M 1 lifted the telephone bodily, 

regard for Picture Palaces. f # crossed over to the escritoire and 

It began with a telegram from ^ fumbled wildly about for some- 

Angela asking me to call at Kens- w /Jmff f \ thing to press, 

ington without delay. I was im- M j \ a ‘‘Are you there? ” she shrieked, 

mediately on my guard, and did Jfif 1 “Yes — hulloa.” 

not turn up until nearly an hour fLjKW/ m' fff I ^ mean are you by the 

later, when I got rather a shock to lnW/n\f^ ^ I \ escritoire ? ” ^ 

find that Angela was out and had m M/iv ' m I ** — yes.’* 

left a note for me in her room. I ik Wi “ Well, do make haste atnd find 

first strolled into the smoking-room “w ^ the drawer.” 

on the off-chance of seeing James, # ^ making ‘baste,” I said ; 

but he was not visible. There was, * w/ W “ I *11 be with you directly. Mind 

I noticed, an unpleasant sense of WL 

emptiness about the house which I never was my bes^at^ tricks, 

tended to confirm my suspicions and I went on searching quite fruit- 

that something nearly approaching lessly. Meanwhile Angela kept 

a domestic crisis had recently w ( plymg me with useless and in co- 
taken place. W herent directions. I could hear 

The letter was five pages in her jumping up and down on the 

length and the handwriting was spring-board of the telephone-box. 

Angela at her worst. I gathered, ^ In desperation I seized hold of the 

after much difficulty, that she had y? escritoire and shook it violently, 

left James for good. Thereweresun- ^ I also struck it several resounding 

dry vague references on every other blows with my clenched fist. But 

page to one Jack Barton, whose ^ , the secret drawer remained a closed 

name I remembered in connection ^O'iher {meioing garments left m exchange hy tramp). j 3 ;iyst 0 rY, 

* 1 • 4.U 1.^ j “Really! most extraordinary. Always thought Vm i a i » 

'With Angela in the palmy days g,joH things onlt happened in the comic papers.” Suddenly Angela s voice came 

before her marriage with James. — again: “ I'remember exactly where 

Details followed to the effect that she Upon my reassuring her a deep it is. It ’s at the back of the ” 

had written twenty pages of explanation sigh of relief occupied a lot of the Click! 

to James and pinned the envelope to his telephone’s time, and after that she I make a very poor sleuth, and I had 
pillow-case, and that my part in the began telling me all over again exactly had enough. I dashed into James’s 
business was to await James’s return, what she had written in the letter, bedroom, seized and destroyed the pink 
to be by him when he read the letter. Women have no sense of time. missive, and hurried to Charing Cross 

to soothe him in his agony, and, above “ You see,” she finished up, after a to fetch the prodigal home, 
all, to be sure to see that he attempted long spell, “Jack only returned from * ^c- 

nothing desperate. I strolled out on Australia yesterday. We went to Next day, casually introducing the 
the landing, cautiously opened James’s together and . . .” topic pf opera,.! persuaded James to 

bedroom door and switched on the Whatfollowed was somewhat scrappy share a box with me for the second 
electric light. There on the pillow-case and not very audible. There was a deal cycle of the Bing, A week later, as 
lay a^ fat pink envelope with “ James ” about Lohengrin and the higher life. I sat there between them in an 
inscribed upon it in bold lettering. It was also clear that Angela had been atmosphere of subdued harmony, 
Then the telephone rang violently, in an exalted frame of mind and had Angela entranced, James looking re 
and I rushed back to Angela’s room, left the opera with nothing more signed but opulent, I shuddered tp 
I am not very good at telephones and definite than Barton’s visiting card think that their domestic relations had 
it took ^ me some time to establish with his new address hastily scribbled been within twopence of an irrevocably 
communication. ^ ^ thereon. tragedy. Twopence ! The price of the 

“ That you ? ” came Angela’s voice. “And to-night I was in such a hurry,” very cheapest kind of shave I 


^athlessly as we got on again. 1 tqire, to your right — in the secret 

_____ — drawer.” 

^ ‘‘Which is^^the secret drawer? ” 

crossed ov^ to the escritoire and 

“No ; I mean are you by the 

^ “Well, do make haste atnd find 

^ “I' am making ‘baste,” t said; 

V “I *11 be with you directly. Mind 

^ ^ never was my best'^at tricks, 

I went on searching quite fruit- 
3] lessly. Meanwhile Angela kept 

plying me with useless and inco- 
herent directions. I could hear 
jumping up and down on the 
spring-board of the telephone-box. 
In desperation I seized hold of the 
y? escritoire and shook it violently. 

" I ^Iso struck it several resounding 

blows with my clenched fist. But 
the secret drawer remained a closed 

T {piewing garments left in exchange hy tramp), 

ly! most extraordinary. Always thought -L j/' i a i » 

EiiNGs only happened IN THE COMIC PAPERS.” buddcnly Angela s voice came 

— again: “ I remember exactly where 

Upon my reassuring her a deep I it is. It’s at the back of the ”| 






Bather {piewing garmaUs left in exchange hy tramp). 
“Really! most extraordinary. Always thought 
SUCH things only happened in the comic papers.” 
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THE HEIR. 

Y. — ^Hb Sees Life. 

There was no one in sight. If ’twere 
done well, 'twere well done quickly. I 
gripped the perambulator, took a last 
^ look round, and then suddenly rushed 
it across the drive and down a side 
path, not stopping until we were well 
concealed, from the house. Panting, I 
dropped into a seat, having knocked 
several seconds oft’ the quarter - mile 
record for babies under one. 

** Hallo 1 ” said Myra. 

**Dash it, are there people every- 
where to-day ? I can’t get a moment 
to myself. ‘ 0 solitude, where — — ’ ” 

“What are you going to do with 
‘ Baby?” 

“Peter and I are going for a walk.” 
My eyes rested on her for more than a 
moment. She was looking at me over 
an armful of flowers . . . and — well — 
“ You can come too if you like,”-! said. 

“I've got an awful lot to do,” she 
smiled doubtfully. 

“ Oh, if you ’d rather count the 
washing.” 

She sat down next to me. 

“Where's Dahlia?” 

“ I don’t know. We meant to have 
left a note for her, but we came away 
in rather a hurry. ^Back at Hoelve. 
Peter' 

“ ‘ I am quite hap^y. Pursuit is use- 
lesSj ” suggested Myra. “ Poor Dahlia, 

1 :She.'llbe frightened when she sees the 
' perambulator gone.” 

, , “ My dear, what could happen to it ? 
Is this Eussia? ” 

“ Oh, what happens to perambulators 
in Eussia ? ” asked Myra eagerly. 

“They spell them differently,” I 
said, after a little thought. “ Anyhow 
Dahlia 's all right.” 

“ Well, I 'll just take these flowers in 
and then I 'll come back. If you and 
Peter will have me ? ” 

“ I think so,” I said. 

Myra went in and left me to my 
reflections, which were mainly that 
Peter had the prettiest aunt in England, 
and that the world was very good. But 
my pleased and fatuous smile over these 
thoughts was disturbed by her an- 
nouncement on her return. 

“Dahlia says,” she began, “that we 
may have Peter for an hour, but he 
must come in at once if he cries.” 

I got up in disgust. 

“ You 've spoilt my morning,” I said. 

“Oh, no !” 

“ I had a little secret from Dahlia, 
or rather Peter and I had a little secret 
together ; at least, you and I and Peter 
had a secret. Anyhow it was a secret. 
And I was feeling very wicked and 
happy— Peter and, I both were; andi 
we were going to let you feel wicked | 

too. And now Dahlia knows all about 
the desperate deed we were planning, 
and, to make it worse, all she says is, 

* Certainly 1 By all means ! Only don’t 
get his feet wet.’ Peter,” I said, as I 
bent over the sleeping innocent, “ we 
are' betrayed.” 

“ Miss Mannering will now relate her 
experiences,” said Myra. “ I went into 
the hall to put down the flowers, and 
just as I was coming out I saw Dahlia 
in the corner with a book. And she 
said, ‘ Tell your young man ' ” 

“ How vulgar 1 ” I interrupted. 

“ ‘ To be careful with my baby.' And 
I said in great surprise, ‘ What -baby ? ' 
And she said, ‘He was very kin(Ey 
running him up and down the drive 
just now. Peter loves it, but don't let 
them go on too long or there may be 
an accident.* And then she gave a few 
more instructions, and — here we are.” 

“Peter,” I said to the somnolent 
one, “ you can’t deceive a woman. Also 
men are pigs. Wake- up and we will 
apologise to your aunt for doubting 
her. Sorry, Myra.” 

Myra pinned a flower in my coat and 
forgave me, and we walked off together 
with the perambulator. 

“Peter is seeing a bit of life this 
morning,” I said. “What shall we 
show him now ? ” . 

“Thomas and Samuel are playing 
golf,” said Myra casually. 

1 looked at her doubtfully. 

“ Is that quite suitable? ” 

“ I think if we didn’t let him stay too 
long it would be all right. Dahlia 
wouldn't like him to be over-excited.” 

“ Well, he can't be introduced to the 
game too early. Come.on, Peter.” And 
we pushed into more open country. 

The 9-hole course which Simpson 
planned a year ago is not yet used 
for the Open Championship, though it 
is certainly better than it was last 
summer. But it is short and narrow 
and dog-legged, and, particularly when 
Simpson is playing on it, dangerous. 

“ We are now in the zone of fire,” I 
said. “Samuel’s repainted ninepenny 
may whizz past us at any moment. 
Perhaps I had better go first.” I tied 
my handkerchief to Myra’s sunshade 
and led the way with the white flag. 

A ball came over the barn and rolled 
towards us, just reaching one of the 
wheels. I gave a yell. 

“ Hallo ! ” bellowed Simpson from 
behind the barn, 

“ You 're firing on the ambulance',” I 
shouted. 

He hurried up, followed leisurely by 
Thomas. 

“ I say,” he said excitedly, “ have I 
hurt him ? ” 

“ You have not even waked him. 
He has the special gift of — was it 

Wellington or Napoleon ? — that of 
being able to sleep through the heaviest 
battle.” 

“ Hallo,” said Thomas. “ Good old 
boy ! What 's he been learning to- 
day?” he added with godfatherly 
interest. 

“We’re showing him life to-day. 
He has come to see Simpson play golf.” 

“Doesn’t he ever sit up?” asked 
Simpson, looking at him with interest. 
“I don’t see how he’s going to see 
anything if he 's always on his back. 
Unless it were something in the air.” 

“ Don't you ever get the ball in the 
air ? ” said Myra innocently. - 

“ What will his uncle Samuel show 
him if he does sit up ?” I asked. “ Let 's 
decide first if it 's going to be anything 
worth watching. Which hole are you 
for? The third?” 

“The eighth. My last shot had a 
bit of a slice.” 

“ A slice 1 It had about the whole 
joint. I doubt,” I said to Myra, “ if 
we shall do much good here; let's 
push on.” 

But Myra had put down the hood 
and taken some of the clothes off Peter. 
Peter stirred slightly. He seemed to 
know that something was going on. 
Then suddenly he woke up, just in 
time to see Simpson miss the ball com- 
pletely. Instantly he gave a cry. 

“Now you’ve done it,” said Myra. 
“He ’s got to go in. And I ’m afraid he ’ll 
go away with quite a wrong idea of 
the game.” 

But I was not thinking of the baby. 
Although I am to be his uncle by 
marriage I had forgotten him. 

“If that’s about Simpson’s form 
to-day,” I said to M 5 n:a, “you and I 
could still take them on and beat them.” 

Myra looked up eagerly. 

“What about Peter?” she asked; 
but she didn’t ask it very firmly. 

“We promised Dahlia to take him 
indirectly he cried,” I said. “She’d 
be very upset if she thought she 
couldn’t trust us. And we’ve got to 
go in for our clubs anyway,” I a&ed. 

Peter was sleeping peacefully again, 
but a promise is a promise. After all, 
we had done a good deal for his educa- 
tion that morning. We had shown 
him human nature at wwk, and the 
position of golf in the universe. 

“ We ’ll meet you on the first tee,” 
said Myra to Thomas. A. A. M. 

“As Dr. Walford Davies is unaLle to com- 
plete his new work, ‘Song of Offering,* in time 
for this Festival, Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony in B minor will be substituted for it.” 

Programme of Hereford Musical Festival, 

Schubert, too, seems to have failed 
to complete his work in time for the 
Pestival. 




Adjutant of Imperial Yeomanry {to sentry), ‘‘Why the deuce didn’t you challencb T’ 

Itaio Mecruit {who has hen warned of a possible surprise visit), “Aw--aw kenned ye wus comin*.” 


THE GIET OE SPEECH. 
{Overheard at the Oval,) 

I. 

The Seat. 


[A man who has been sitting on one 
of the free seats on the edge of the 
turf gets up and leaves. Another 
man standing prepares to take the 
vacant place. 

Standing Man {to the occtipant of the 
next seat to the vacant one). May I ask 
if you are keeping that seat ? 

Other Man. No. 

S, M. Then I may take it ? 

0. M. Certainly. 

8. M. Thank you. [He steps over 
and takes it.] It ’s a rest to sit down 
after standing. 

0. M. Yes ; standing *s very tiring 
after a while. 

S. M. Funny thing, but this is the 
' only unoccupied seat I've found ever 
I since IVe been here. Lucky I was 
just here when your friend went. 

’ 0. M. It is pretty crowded to-day, 
isn’t it? 

S. ilf. I 've been standing quite two 
hours. Had about enough of it. 

0. M. I was here at the beginning. 


S. M, Ah, that 's the way to get a I 
seat. You 're all right, then. I 

0. M. Yes, I ’m quite comfortable. 
Cricket 's more pleasant to watch when 
you 're sitting down. 

S. M, It is, isn't it ? Standing 's so 
tiring. I never thought I should get a 
seat, such heaps of people here. A bit 
of luck, finding this one. 

0. M, You '11 find it quite comfort- 
able. No back, of course. 

S. M, A back makes a difference, 
doesn’t it ? Still, anything 's better than 
standing, 

0. M. Yes, that's so; standing’s 
very tiring. 


The Holiday. 


First Man. Hullo, how are you? 

Second Man. I 'mall right. Are you 
all right ? 

F. M. Yes, I 'm pretty fit. I never 
thought I should see you here. 

S. M, Oh, I often look in for a little 
while. How have you been ? 

F. M. Yery well, thanks ; nothing to 
complain of. And you? 

8. M, I 've been all right. 

F. M. Been away for a holiday, yet ? 

S. M, Yes ; I went to Norfolk. 


F. M. Good time? 

S, M, Very. Golf and fishing. You 
been away ? 

F, M. Not yet ; I 'm thinking of 
going next week. 

S, M, Where are you going ? 

F. M. Normandy, I think. Do you 
know Normandy? 

S. M. Can't say I do. I 've been to 
the Channel Islands, though. 

F. M. Have you been away yet this 
year ? 

S. M. Yes, to Norfolk. 

F. M. Norfolk: that sounds aU right. 
Been pretty well this summer ? 

S. M. Yes, all right, thanks ; quite 
fit. Where did you say you spent your 
holiday ? 

F. M, I haven’t been away yet. I ’m 
going next week. Normandy, I think. 
I wonder if you could tell me anything 
about a place called Granville. 

S. M. No, I don't know Normandy. 
Wish I did. 

F. M, Jolly, if you could come over. 

S, M. Sorry, I can't ; but I 've had 
my holiday. 

F. M. Have you ? Where did you go ? 

S. M. 1 went to Norfolk. 

F. M. Did you ? . Well, I 'm going 
to Normandy, I believe. 



THE OPTIMIST. 

Bodge , **CnEER up, Maister. When things be as bad as they can be they be bound to mend or else get worse.**' 


THE SURPRISE PARTY. 


We are a bright and intelligent set 
in our village on the Thames, and we 
move along about six months ahead 
of the times. Possibly the world calls 
us a clique, even a suburban clique, 
but as long as it continues to provide 
us with professions and occupations in 
the City during the week, the world 
may go hang. In our leisure we are 
sufficient to ourselves. What is more, 
we have brains and are not afraid to 
use them out of business hours. It is 
our claim that our forefathers invented 
the games of ‘‘Up Jenkins!*’ and 
Clumps ; certainly we ourselves in- 
vented Old -maid Bridge and Snap- 
roulette. 

“We have done nothing original for 
a long time,” said Miss Chapman, our 
acknowledged leader, “ and I am pleased 
to be able to announce that I have an 
idea. It is called The Surprise Party. 
Gather round.” 

She spoke these words in the Golf 
Club House, and as m.any of us as I 
were there or thereabouts gathered 


round, leaving Mitchell to discuss his 
Memorable Mashie with the Steward. 

“ What have we to do ? ’* we asked. 

“ Merely turn up,” said Miss Chap- 
man. 

“ When, where and how equipped ? ” 
We don’t waste time discussing pre- 
liminary details already settled in the 
master mind. 

“At nine o’clock next Wednesday, 
each with his own food and little mug.” 

“ In the name of my colleagues and 
myself,” said I, “I thank you for this 
generous invitation.” 

“ I have not invited you,” said she. 

“ Then who has ? ” 

“ Nobody,” she said. “ The point is 
that we turn up without being invited. 
That is where the surprise comes in — 
for the person who hasn’t invited us.” 

It only remained to fix upon the 
I lucky surprisees. Everything pointed, 
we agreed, to the Macfarlanes. They 
had lots of money and a big room, 
capable, on an emergency, of being 
used for a dance or two. We had 
long been of opinion that these things 
would be better employed for social 


entertainment than for the organization 
of charities ; or, if they must be used 
for charity, let the charity be of that 
sort which begins at home with a 
merry evening and not that which 
ends in the Fiji Isles with a w^obllen 
comforter and a tract. But our main 
reason in deciding on the Macfarlanes 
was that there happened to be no 
Macfarlanes present to shew cause 
why not. 

“But suppose,” said I, “that they 
have chosen that evening to be out, 
or worse still, for the conducting of a 
domestic quarrel ? ” 

“It is the risks which make life 
attractive,” said Miss Chapman. 

“ Or suppose again . . .” 

“ And the people who ‘ suppose ’ who 
make it impossible.” 

“ The matter is irrevocably ap- 
pointed,” chorused the others. 

Things went off with much more of 
a splash than we had ever thought 
possible, right from the very start. 
Not only did the Macfarlanes more 
than welcome us conspirators, but 
there seemed to be many present who 
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THE SPREAD OF THE SEX-WAR. 

Tlie Tricar {announcing outing'' fox mothers* meeting), ‘‘We shall assemble at half-past nine, and er you may bring 


YOTTR HUSBANDS. 


Chorus of Mothers, “Oh, but we want to enjoy ourselves. 


had never conspired. Moreover, the 
enterprise was graced by the presence 
of the Church, and before we knew 
where we were (even before Miss 
Chapman knew where she was) we 
were all in the big room, sitting on 
rows of chairs and facing a platform. 

“ My dear friends,” said the Vicar 
from this eminence, “it is with very 
genuine feelings of gratitude that I see 
I so many of you gathered here to-night. 
There are those missing, I am sorry to 
say, whom I had invited to be present, 
but on the other hand there are many 
gathered here to-night to whom no 
direct invitation was addressed. That, 
I think, shews that our mission has a 
greater popularity and fame than we 
dared to suspect, and cannot, I feel, 
help but affect the amount of the 
collection (silver) to which all those 
gathered here to-night will be asked, 
and, I am sure, gladly persuaded, to 
contribute. Before I make way for my 
reverend brother from the Mji Isles, 
I should like to announce that, at 
the termination of his address, all 
present are asked to partake of a light 
supper, provided at the last moment (I 
am vaguely informed) by an anonymous 
donor, of whose identity some of us 
may, I think, have our suspicions.” 


And as he sat down he looked with 
a knowing smile at Mrs. Macfarlane ! 

Besides the collection there was a 
hymn or two, and it took us two hours 
to get to supper time; even then 
few of us got enough, our personal 
contributions being shared with the 
outsiders who hadn't brought a particle 
of food with them. 

Bor which reasons Miss Chapman 
has, very properly, been deposed from 
her leadership, and the rest of us have 
determined to devote our energies to 
that safer but less original pastime, 

“ Coo7i Can.’* 

TAKEN AS BEAD. 

[A weekly paper points out that proposals 
are getting out of date. The lover’s intentions 
become apparent, the girl perceives them, and 
the couple drift into an engagement without 
any formal declaration being made.] 

I ALWAYS have fostered a passion 
For living abreast of the times ; 

A garment or deed of an obsolete 
fashion | 

To me is the crudest of crimes ; 

And so, while intent on disclosing 
To Mary my loving regard, 

I strove to be modem — all thoughts of 
proposing 

Were ba^ned by the bard. 


No nutty attractions has Cyril; 

A wholly conventional clown, 

He boasts not a headgear that smacks 
of the Tyrol, 

His socks are a commonplace brown ; 

If he were in love with my girl, he 

(Thought I) would be sure to engage 
In a formal proposal as done in the 
Early - 
Victorian Age. 

To Mary last night I confided 

My thoughts on how Cyril would act, 
His old-fashioned notions I gaily 
derided 

(Was deuced diverting, in fact) ; 

I cried, “Can’t you picture him 
kneeling, 

A timid and blushing young man? ” « 
And, grimly his ring on her finger 
revealing, [ 

She answered, “ I can.” 

Commercial Candour, 

Seen on a Liverpool sandwich board ; 
“Chuuoh Street Improvements. 

tho Jeweller has removed to Lord 

Street.” 

“The principle of the Evangelist — if the 
electors do not come to the speaker, the speaker 
must go to the -electors. I'ost, 

Which Evangelist ? 
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DEMOSTHENES REDIVIVUS. 

[“This fiery, emotional AVe’shman — the 
Demosthcres ol Welsh Koi: conform ity. . . . 
Altliou^jh he speaks quietly, even hesitatingly, 
in the 'E glisli language, he li'csto heights of 
thrilling eloquence ui liis i at’vc tongue. . . . 
Daiing tlie recent campaign c’ectors irequent'y 
wal • efi five or six miles in tlie rain to hear him. 
... To some enthusiatls he h ‘The Wizard 
of Wales’ and ‘The Poet cf the People.’ A 
hi other Noiico:iformist minister, the Ptev. 
Pdiys J. Huvs, sail of him: ‘The advent to 
Parliament of a man of tl e cliaracter and con- 
victions of Mr. Towyn Jones cannot but send 
a thrill of health through so materialist ie an 
institution.’ There is little real conifarlfon 
between the new Mdnhcr and minister M.P.’s 
like Dr. Leach and Mr. Silvester Horne. . . . 
He is probably the best known man in Wales 
to-day .”— OhronidCj August 24, 1912.] 

Don’t talk to me of Sosthenes, 

Of Cicero, Demosthenes, 

Or how the voice of Gladstone stirred 
tlie marrow in your bones ; 

Such eulogy ’s a scandal, 

For they couldn’t hold a candle i 
To the elemental passion of the 
Eeverend T. Jones. 

Like a furious mountain torrent, 

Of all obstacles abhorrent, 

Like the concentrated essence of ton 
terrible cyclones ; 

Like NAPOLEpN at Elba, 

With the voice of Madame Melba, 
And the courage of Columbus is the 
Eeverend T, Jones. 

At the gates of Empire knocking 
He sets all Europe rocking, 

Till the Kaisers feel uneasy on their 
titubating thrones ; 

While the House of feudal rotters 
To its bass in terror totters • 

At the onset of the righteous and the 
Eeverend T. Jones. 

To hear this Cambrian wizard. 

This wild incarnate blizzard, 
Eevivifies the energies of centenarian 
crones ; 

While the bonnie bairns of Bala 
Greet his coming with a gala, 

Singing, “Tira-lira, trdla,” to the 
Eeverend T. Jones. 

There ’s a lot of snap in Sandy, 

And the land of Sandy Andy 
Is emotionally vocal with “alannas” 
and “ ochones ; 

But for sheer dynamic fervour 
He Who Edits The Observer , 

Is the only living Briton who ap- 
proaches Towvn Jones. • 

There are wondrous things in legions 
In the frozen Arctic regions ; 

The gorilla lends a glamour to the 
torrid tropic zones ; . 

But there ’s surely nothing greater 
From the Poles to the Equator 
Than our latest legislator — the volcanic. 
Towyn Jones, 


There are wonders of invention 
Claiming honourable mention, 

Such as motor-cars and jigsaws, 
hobble-skirts and gramophones ; 
But Wales has less reliance 
On the miracles of science 
Than on the lurid larynx of the 
; Eeverend T. J ones. 

It is true the Liberal party, 

So superbly sane and heaity, 

Other Members who are Ee\ercnd as 
well as stalwart owns ; 

But Horne (the Eev. Silvester) 

Is a mere suburban jester 
By the side of the amazing and apoca- 
lyptic Jones. 

Though the miserable Saxon — 
Yulgar Brown or Smith -or Jackson — 
Has more command of English and 
its unmeiodious tones ; 

When Parliament is sitting 
They ’ll pass an Act permitting 
The use of his vernacular to Mr. 
Tow-yn Jones. 

For it needs a thorough mystic, 

Does this House materialistic, 

To scarify its cynics and to stimulate 
its drones ; 

But the man is shortly coming 
Who will set St. Stephen’s humming, 
And his Christian name is Towyn and 
his surname it is Jones. 


HOW TO BECOME A JOURNALIST. 

The gifted Clear (Claudius) of The 
British Weekly, discussing this matter,^ 
comes to various conclusions. We 
take the liberty of extending his en- 
tertaining lucubrations. 

Journalism is every day a more 
difficult profession to adorn ; and every 
day more journalists attempt to adorn 
it. Now and then one drops out, as 
when Lord Salisbury took to states- 
manship ; but for the most part once a 
! journalist always a journalist. 

In order to see how to become a 
journalist let us first ask : What is the 
best education for a journalist? The 
reply to this question depends upon the 
kind of journalism that you propose 
to follow. A leader-writer on The 
Poxdtry Watchdog,tox example, requires 
a difi'erent training from the chief 
reporter on Auto Sparklets, The old 
idea that there was no training to 
compare with Balliol is now exploded. 
The Jowler, it is true, bred a few hefty 
pens, but the tradition no longer holds. 
Nor do we recommend Keble. No, if 
you wish to write with acceptance, if 
not authority, for the readers of The 
Poidtnj Watchdog you must have had 
a period at the Dorking High School, 
followed by two terms at least at the 
Orpington Select Academy. 


A religious pape* again requires a 
different Ira'ning from a sporting paper. 
A religious journalist, to be complete, 
must know not only all about religion, 
but he must be acquainted with the 
new books and the forthcoming books; 
he must know what this feuilletonist 
gels “per thou.,” and where that short- 
story-writer is spending his holiday, 
and why Cardinal Newman did not 
marry Charlotte Bronte. A sporting 
journalist, on the other hand, needs less 
preparation. All that he requires is a 
hat in which to place the names of 
to-morrow’s race-hordes before picking 
out the one which he recommends his 
readers to back. It is thus easier to be 
a sporting than a religious journalist. 

But, cuiiously enough, a cricket 
journalist needs more of an equipment. 
He ought to know the Christian names 
of the professionals and the pet names 
of the amateurs; he ought to have 
a profound contempt for the English 
captain, increasing with every victory 
scored by the English team, together 
with very decided views as to why the 
Test Selection Committee ought to in- 
clude eleven totally different men from, 
those chosen, with reasons for, his belief. 
This wants some doing, but^he must 
be able to do it if he js to succeed in 
his high calling. 

The second question is, How is the 
profession of journalism best entered ? 
Here the answer is simple. By way of 
the Temple. Pretend to be a barrister 
and journalism is at your feet. Another 
way, but less certain, is to send admir- 
able articles to editors and get them 
accepted. But choose the editor with 
skill. You will not, for example, send 
a pink joke to The Church Times, a 
panegyric on the Insurance Act to The 
SatiLvday Beview, or an appreciation of 
Winston to The Morning Post, Nor 
(for a very different reason) will you 
offer a “Thing that matters” to The 
Pall Mall Gazette, ox a “ Literary 
Letter,” no matter how good, to The 
Sphere, or a joke from a back number 
of Pu7ich to The Tatler, 

Thirdly : What are the prospects of 
the journalist in the present day? 
Well, if he is on. The Daily Mail and 
is over twenty-five and cannot write 
about the need for compulsory golf, his 
prospects are rotten. But, if he is on 
The Daily Telegraph and can supply 
information about Sir Herbert Tree’s 
forthcoming productions, he ought to 
be sure of his post for ever and ever. 
So now you know. 


“One can ima;^ine an old piiblic-sclioolboy 
going downtoliis school, and visiting the playing- 
fields where he bathed. ” — The Daily Telegraph. 
So these floods are nothing very new, 
after all. 





Willum {mdicatimg Stop Press N’exos colnmn in evening paper), “Woteater fur be empty space, JargeI'* 
Jarge, ‘‘Fur they folk as cannot PwEAD.” 


LINES TO A MUDLARK. 

Thrice happy fay, ah would that men could model 
Their lives on thine, most beautiful, most calm, 
Melodious songster ! List, how, while we swaddle 
Our limbs in mackintoshes, thy clear psalm 
Eises untroubled. Lo ! how thou dost waddle 
About in filthy pools and find them balm, 

Insatiate of beastliness and muck, 

Blithe spirit of our summer, hail, 0 duck ! 

There is no gleam of comfort in the heavens, 

Now, while we sit with suppliant hands and groan, 
Pavilion-bound the impotent elevens, 

The farmer cursing at the tempest's moan, 

But thou, 0 duck, 0 duck of Mrs. Evans, 

For ever singes t in mellifluous tone, 

The deluge pouring from thy rain-proof back, 

Loud orisons of praise. Thou goest, “ Quack,*' 

And once more, “ Quack,*’ well knowing to recover 
The first fine careless sound, egregious brute, 

Out in the orchard yonder, where some lover 
Maybe has wandered with goloshless boot 
In other years, and plucked from boughs above her 
(Matching his lady’s cheek) the ripened fruit : 

But now in vain they vaunt their crimson front, 

One cannot pick them, not without a punt. 

Ah, yes, thou singest on, thy voice assuages 
(Or ought to) human plaints about the corn. 
Perhaps the self-same voice that in past ages 
Cheered the sick heart of BfAM some early morn. 

As he leaned out and cried, The flood still rages, 

The Ark is tossing in a sea forlorn. 

But some live thing is happy ; don’t condemn 
Our Eastern climate, Japhet t Cheer up, Shem: ! *' 


But I, when I observe no sunshine dapple 
The leaden pall above, the rayless gloom, 

And hear thee singing ’neath the pendant apple, 
Although I praise thee, duck, I also fume, 

I ask for vengeance, for the gods who grapple 
With too much fortune, for the hand of doom ; 

I like to think that thou must end thy joys. 

And stop that silly sort of rootling noise. 

I lift my nose to catch the wafted savour 
Of incense stealing from the onion-bed, 

The perfume of the sage-leaf. 0 thou laver 
In filthiness and slush, I want thee dead — 

, N o more to gloat upon our grief, nor favour 
The air with that wild music, but instead 
With vermeil fruit, like those on yonder trees, 
Garnished in dissolution. Also peas. Evoe. 

One Candle Power. 


“Wanted, Two Good Setters for Red Shale Plastic Facing Brides. 
Apply Furness Brick and Tile Works. * 

Advt. in Northern Daily Telegraph,'* 
This appears between an advertisement of a Bull Terrier 
and one of an Airedale puppy, under the heading “Dogs.” 
We shall not therefore labour the point further. 


From an article on Norwich by The We&tminster Gazette's 
special correspondent — 

“One of the corridors of the Hotel in which I am staying (and, of 
course, it is both the largest and the finest hotel in the city)-7-[fr‘(& 
pause here a momewt to murmur ^ Swank lit by a candle stuck 

in a whisky bottle. 

That, to me, throws the strongest possible light upon the situation 
here.*' 

We should never have thought it. 
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THE INTERRUPTIONS. 

I AM not prepared to guarantee the accuracy of any 
single one of the nautical terms used in the following 
report of an interview which I was privileged to have 
with a sailor-man. All I say is that I have done my best 
to keep close to the original, and to create a briny 
sea-going impression in the minds of my readers. Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand of them 
won’t know the difference. The thousandth will growl and 
put me down as a landlubber, which, as a matter of fact, 
I am. Eis pardon I beg at once, and ask him to consider 
the necessities of a worMng journalist and not to bear too 
hardly on my faults. 

This happened in August. The usual shower of rain 
was pouring down, and, being on the sea-shore, I had taken 
refuge in a sort of shed, a tumble-down wooden affair, the 
approach to which was littered with nets, lobster-pots, 
oars and spars. In the shed was a man in a dark blue 
guernsey, a thick pair of blue trousers, no boots and a blue 
cap. He was doing something to a net with a knife, a 
piece of wood and a length of string, and he greeted me as 
I entered :-r- 

“ Step aboard, messmate,” he said. 

I murmured something about the beastly weather and 
the disgusting month. 

“ Lor’ love you,” he answered, I *ve seen many a worse 
Augusty month nor this. This is a cloud o’ dust to some 
I’ve been through. Wet? I believe you. Why, ten year 
ago — ^no, it warn’t ten ; it were eleven. I remember it by 
our youngest bein’ born the foUerin’ month. We was heatin’ 
round Cape Horn as it might be to-day, spare sails all set 
and the inain>top-gaUant braced to the lee scuppers for to 
catch the trade winds. The old Susa7i Mary was doin’ 
her fourteen knots comfortable, and if it hadn’t been for 
the cook’s black cat goin* for a voyage by hisself through 
clawin’ up the mainmast and gettin’ tossed orf of it when 
we got the Gulf Stream abeam we should all have bin as 
happy as a nest of cherubs with the mother-cherub settin’ 
on ’em to keep ’em warm. But you know, Sir, what 
sailor-men thinks of a cat, and this was a very peculiar 
sort with his chest and his belly all laid out in white stripes, 
which is a sign of riches to them as don’t mind bein’ 
scratched by ’im. But we couldn’t spend much time 
sorrowin’ after poor old Sultan, for the wind was blowin’ 
half a gale from the Sou*-West, and the rain was cornin’ 
down just as if all the sky taps had got loose. It was five 
bells, and I was look-out-man in the bows. Sudden the rain 
lifted like and there ahead of us, a point or two on the 

starboard bow ” Here he stopped suddenly, for two 

of the big guns in the Cliff fort had been fired. When we 
recovered from the effect of the double explosion he con- 
tinued : — 

“ Them two guns reminds me of the waterspout we met 
once in the China Seas. I was a deck hand on the 
Bride of the Ocean, and we ’d picked up a pretty cargo of 
silks.and spices and ’eathen gods, the ugly fat sort, more ’n 
half naked, -with red eyes and ’orns to their ’eads and all 
full o* mischief. ’Owever that didn’t worry us, 'cos we ’d 
got ’em all packed tight in boxes, fifty or so to a box, and 
stowed away under hatches with the rats to play round ’em 
and take orf their curses when they was in the mind to let 
’em out. We ’d got to think o’ the ship, and the weather 
had kept us pretty close to our work hauling on the tackles 
and gettin* the foreyards snug. There was a long thin 
man out o’ Plymouth town in my watch, a lantern- jawed 
fellow with a turn for good talk ; * Preachin’ Moses ’ we 
called: ’im, ’is name bein’ Solomon. ’Im and me was 
standin’ by the galley w'atchin’ the waves when the boat- 


swain come along, ‘Now, look ’ere,’ says the boatswain 
— ’e was chewin’ a quid o’ terb acker, and we could see by 
the colour of ’is nose that something ’ad run acrorst ’is 
hows and spoilt ’is temper, so we made to sheer orf and 

give ’im a wide berth — ‘ look ’ere,’ ’e says ” But what 

the boatswain said must for ever remain a mystery, for a 
drenched lady at this point suddenly appeared at the 
doorway of the shed, gave a startled look round, said, 

“I beg your pardon, I thought ” and as suddenly 

vanished away again.” 

“ You ’ve no call to leave us, mum,” shouted my friend. 
“ We ’re poor, but we ’re honest. There ’s room in ’ere for 
all. Ah well, she ’s gone. If you wanted to see my sister 
Sally, without! really seein’ ’er in a manner of speakin’, why 
that there lady ’s the dead spit of ’er, ’air, eyes, nose, every- 
think. It ’s like seein’ a ghost. And that puts me in 
mind o’ the Duchess of Devonshire, five-master she was, and 
a well-found ship from stem to stern and back again. We ’d 
’ad a fair doin’ in the Indian Ocean, and we ’d ’ad to rig a 
jury rudder owin’ to a couple of seas we ’d shipped in a 
typhoon. It was a Sunday night, and the mate ’ad just 

given the word to tumble up quick, when Why lor’ 

love me, Sir, if you ain’t settin’ on a patch o’ tar. ’Ow ever 
could I come to let you stay there so long. It ’s nasty 
stuff on trousers, too.” 

This being so, and the rain having ceased, I said good-bye 
and went away. 

No, he never mentioned that he was dry, or that the 
weather was thirsty, though wet, or that he hadn’t seen 
the colour of a shilling for weeks on account of the bad 
season. But I still wonder what it feels like to try to spin 
three separate yarns and not to finish one of them. 


THE HOME MARKET. 

In days when gilt-edged stocks have lost their glitter 
And public confidence is shaken rudely, 

When City swells grow sour and bankers bitter 
Because the slings of David hit them shrewdly ; 

In times when Socialists are out for plunder 
And Capital must cringe and cower to Labour, 

When war-clouds loom and arm-chair critics wonder 
What chance we have against our North-Sea neighbour ; 

Imagine my complacent pride each morning 
When I receive a most obsequious letter 

From moneyed gents who, petty safeguards scorning, 
Beseech me to become, post-haste, their debtor. 

They sympathise with my domestic sorrow ; 

They yearn to find me food and Tent and raiment ; 

Unlimited the cash that I may borrow 
Without security for its repayment. 

With consols flat and railway stock dejected, 

And British credit crashing to perdition, 

’Tis joy to see my note-of-hand selected 
As one investment quite above suspicion. 


A correspondent writes : — 

^ “ I have an aunt who took one of those isea-sick reme- 
dies. Absolutely certain to prevent it and all the rest of 
it. She did exactly what the bottle said — took it two 
hours before embarking. She was going to the Channel 
Islands, and the boat left Southampton at 9, so she took 
a dose at Waterloo at 7. And what do you think? * She- 
was frightfully sick just this side of Winchester ! ” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punches Staff of Learned Clerics,) 
Messes. Methuen could not have chosen a better 
moment for the publication of Mrs. Perrin’s latest novel. 
At a time when even the seasoned Londoner is beginning to 
notice that the weather is a little depressing it is impossi- 
ble not to sympathise with the Fleetwoods, dumped into 
England after a lifetime in shiny India. The main thread 
of The Anglo-Indians has to do with the love-story of Fay 
Fleetwood and Clive Somerton, but it is the vividness with 
which the author sets forth the tragedy of “ the guillotine 
of completed service ” which makes the book so absorbing. 
They are a race apart, these Anglo-Indians who have come 
home on a pension. The climate does not suit them (it 
killed Mr, Fleetioood), they miss their friends, their work, 
their servants — everything that has made life worth living ; 
they are at a loose end, with the added disadvantage of 
being short of money. To quote one of the characters in 
the story, they “subside into a suburb” and “have a 
loathsome time.” Woven into the fortunes of the Fleetwood 
family are those of a delightful young native prince ; and 
here again the pathos of the contrast between East and 
West is made plain. You may anglicize your Eajah if you 
catch him young, but not his women-folk. Mrs. Perrin 
has done nothing better than the passages dealing with the 
domestic affairs of the Bajah of Botah, drifting every day 
further out of sympathy with his half-imbecile child-wife. 
I admire particularly the skill with which she renders clear 
the points of view of her various characters, and stiU more 
her quiet and unaggressive method of imparting information. 
She has taught me a great deal about India without once 


making me feel ashamed of that extraordinary ignorance 
which I share with so many of our legislators who interest 
themselves in Indian affairs, 

I am afraid that if Miss Maisie Bennett were a motorist 
instead of an author she would be heavily fined for exceed- 
ing the statutory speed limit. For the chief thing that 
strikes me about her Golden Vanity (Mills and Boon) is i 
that she is a young woman in a most uncommon hurry, * 
In one chapter her red-haired heroine, aged about fifteen 
and brought up in an orphanage, is earning four shillings a 
week as a useful help in a Balham household. In the next, 
after two years’ interval, at the beginning of which, in spite 
of her total ignorance of the stage, she secures an engage- 
ment in a travelling provincial company, she has blossomed 
into the principal girl in the chief London pantomime, and 
by the following season has become the musical-comedy 
idol of the town, with her red head on all the hoardings, an 
extravagantly furnished flat, a motor-car and a well-filled 
jewel-case and, what is still more surprising, a cultivated 
literary taste and a genius for painting. Comparatively 
speaking, the playmate of her youth who wins her love on 
the last page is a bit of a slow-coach, though even he 
managed to write the novel of the year in the course of a I 
few months, for the greater part of which he vras chained 
to an ofSce-stool and could only do his writing by night. 
Miss Bennett’s book is in fact rather an amateur produc- 
tion in spite of her apparently intimate knowledge of pro- 
fessional life behind the scenes. But with festina lente for 
her motto it is, I think, quite worth her while to try again. 

Olivia Mary, by Madame Albanbsi (Methuen), is one 
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^those amiable books for which there is evidently a ' Qitain makes a feeble resistance against this capture of 
large class of readers and which disarm serious criticism himself, but he “ever gets anywhere near to calling his 
by their unpretentiousness and general wholesomeness, soul his own. After reading Mightier than the Swoid l 
Olivia Maru, a. beautiful, timid soul, has married rich am convinced that, when a journalist does marry, his wife 
Squire Anthony Gheston, now dead. Their reputed son, must be more in need of sympathy than even a golfer s. 

John, devoted to his mother in a masterful sort of way, „ j t u u- u 

is really the ille<Titimate fruit of an earlier excusable “ Man walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth himself 
adventure which C/iestoJj had discerningly and generously m vain.” That seems to me to express the general ten- 
condoned by adopting John. The widowed mother lives dency of Mr. Eichaed Ouele s Shadows out of the Crowd 
under the shadow of the possible discovery of her secret. (Swift) better than any of the quotations from Dostoi- 
The blow falls on the eve of John’s marriage. John pities evskt, Tuesenev, Ibsen, Tolstoy and other psychological 
himself, reproaches, storms, turns against his mother, writers which pre ace his book and each o its twelve short 
behaves in fact as badly as possible. But the girl, Isabel stories. For nearly all of them end m nothingness. Four 
Matheson, a-aA her father take more kindly and reasonable are accounts of morbid suicides, one of a sudden death 
views, and the marriage proceeds, as we dare to prophesy, to by fire (oddly contrasted with a supper at the Cecil or 
the lifelong regret of Tsuiei. Loosely interwoven, too loosely, the Savoy), and two others drift off directly they begin 


to tell truth, is another thread 
of narrative which introduces 
some fairly drawn minor char- 
acters and less than minor in- 
cidents. Helen Ambrose^ the 
American wdfe of a shadowy 
literary man, is carefully done. 

If Olivia Mary, who was 
meant for a nice thing, had 
kept a stiffer back, had aban- 
doned the habit of gazing into 
the fire or into the eyes of 
pictures and telling them how 
tired she was ; if she had yearned 
less and had schooled herself to 
forget altogether the error of her 
youth, she would have escaped 
being something of a bore. As 
.for her son John I could have 
wished the author or any one 
of her characters had shown 
’ an adequate {Sir John has a 
faint) sense of the iniquity of 
that preposterous prig. How 
such monstrous egotism and 
uncharity (surely much more 
flagrantly immoral than any 
conduct of Olivia Mary's) could 
' be capable of attracting the 
I devotion of Isabel, the approval 
^ of that decent old boy, Sir John, 
' or the tolerance of J ohn's brother 
I ojB&cers, is never explained. 
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into twilight memories of the , 
past, leaving the actuality of 
the present untouched. For 
the most part I read them, as 
the farmer drank the claret at 
the tenants’ dinner, with an 
uncomfortable feeling that we 
don’t get no forrarder. They 
dodge about this world, from 
London to Scotland, from the 
West Indies to South Africa, 
and at the end leave a very hazy 
impression on my mind of what 
they are all about. And yet 
they suggest an irritating sense 
of power, irritating because I 
feel that Mr, Gurlb is wasting 
his abilities in his pursuit of 
vagueness. The entertainment 
known as a shadow -show is 
good in its way, provided that 
it is comic, though even then the 
grotesquely distorted shadows 
cast by the lamp on the sheet 
are apt to be flat and baffling 
presentments of the real people 
behind. And that is just how 
I am affected by Mr. Ctjrle’s 
clever but indefinite studies of 
the morbid side of life. 


'V// ^ The Teesdale Mercury on the 

Naiive. “I ax pardon, Sor, but if 'tis a German * of Princess Barclay 

SPY YE ARE I MAY AS WELL TELL YE THAT THE OULD CASTLE nmmTT^r.’a Tria^f 

THERE HAS BEEN OUT O’ USE FOR SOME TIME BACK." 3?® TOLLY OTTINO S VlSlt tO 


Mightier than the Sword Tolly Ottino’s visit to 

(Fisher IJnwin) by Mr. ^ Bowes Park museum : — ' 

Alphonse CouRLANDER, is Fleet Street incarnate, and “ There was no hesitation or coucealment of approbation on the part 
the lesson to be learned from it is that if you wish to be the Princess, for, approaching the Museum by the back entrance, she 
a successful member of the staff of a great daUy paper immediately struck with the colossal character of the hmlding, 
11 *11 1 • Ti? j ' 1 and her admiration was intensified on viewing the raeade. A copy ot 

^ere will be no ^^oom m your life for kve or pity, Hotol de Ville,' suggested Mr. Robson. ‘Surely it is,'i'eplied the 
Hwnjphrey Quain joined the staff of The Day when he distinguished Russian aristocrat. 

was a mere boy, and at once fell under the influence of “ Her attention was instantly arrested, in the next room, at the sight 
Ferrol (not a stimulating tonic, with iron in it, as you of an eikon. The courteous Curator unlocked the case and took out 
might think, but the man who directed the paper). Ferrol object of her intense admiration. The word is essentially Greek, 
a strange mixture of humanity and brutality, is drawn and signifies a likeness. . To our visitor this eikon was an emblem 

with au almost uncanny skill. He is just human enough - • - 

to make me wish that he had more heart and less brains t> ccnolusmu of the afternoons enjoyable programme the 

^ Lit? o xicoiL u uicfeiuto. Pfij^oess cxpresscd a desire to see tbe Bandmaster, and, Mr. Fraylmg 

Taking an especial interest in Quain he literally assumes promptly attending, saluted the Princess, who thanked the talented 
possession of the boy, and crushes in him all aspirations musician most gratefully. . . . Bandmaster Frayling, like a true 
except the one desire to become a brilliant journalist. To soldier, bowed his acknowledgments in adm rable taste." 
emp^size his point Mr. Courlander in turn makes Qwain If a foreign p^rincess would visit the neighbourhood every 
fall in love with two very different women, and in edch week we would ' at once become an annual subscriber to 
case FerroVs influence comes between. It is true that The Teesdale Merewy, - “ ■ ' ? 
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CHARIVARIA. 

It is possible to carry an idea too far. 
Frankly we consider the proposal that, 
in view of the floods in Norfolk, all our 
trains should be compelled to carry 
boats savours of panic. 

Beading that a cruiser launched the 
other day was christened H.M.S, 
Sydney (presumably after Mr. Buxton), 
a correspondent expresses the hope that 
the idea will not spread, as such titles as 
EM,S, Herbert, HM,S. Beginald, and 

so forth, are scarcely calculated 

to strike terror into the heart of 
an enemy. • ... 


Our newest battleship, it is 
said, is to be furnished with 
V armoured umbrellas.” These 
are intended to bo a protection 
against bombs dropped from 
aeroplanes, and are not a reply 
to the recent weather. 

•1^ 

The Chilian Admiralty is in- 
viting tenders in Britain for an 
immense battle practice target 
over 100 ft. in length. There is 
little doubt, we suppose, that, if 
targets were made bigger, hits 
would be more, frequent. 

Sl< ;!< 

It is some satisfaction to know 
that, although the birth-rate is 
falling, the babies that are being 
born are of such excellent quality 
and look so fat that, as they take 
up more room in the world, one 
scarcely notices that there are 
fewer of them. 

At a recent entertainment at 
which the Duke of Connaught 
was present, after dinner a bear 
was brought into the drawing- 
room. His Eoyal Highness, 
the Central News tells us, re- 
marked that it was the first 
time he had ever seen a bear in 


house’, and, when the architect appeared, It is thought that, as a result of the 
fired 'at him five times, all the bullets, burglary at the Hippodrome, Mile, 
taking effect. “ Then,” the account Aurora*s trained animals, which in- 
,goes on to say, ‘*she surrendered to elude a fierce African lion, will be 
the police.” We think this was very allowed a little more freedom at night- 
honourable of her. time. ... ... 


Petty larceny would seem to be on 
the increase in Siam. During the last 
twelve months -twenty- three local ele- 
phants have been stolen. 

The American Bureau of Agricultural 
Intelligence, as the result of experi- 
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Teacher. “Ko-nr, I vast yotr all to walk in taiks to 

THE STATION.” ' ' ‘ * ' 

Urchin. “Plea.se, Teachee, can ’Liza go in the fust 
PAIE ’cos OF ’Ell ’at?” 


With reference to the statement that 
at . Stoneham Parva in Suffolk there 
are twenty-eight persons whose ages 
aggregate 2,121 years, a resident of 
Gotham writes to tell us that he knows 
, of a place where there are almost twice 
as many person^ whose ages, added 
together, reach the same figure. 

PEABLS OUT OF PLACE. 

^ [“Love at first sight of the right 

jf(| kind is a physiological epoch con’e- 

i ^ spending with the installation of new 

'C circuits in the brain.”— James 

^ Crichton- Browne in his Bresidential 

address to the SaniUti'y Itis^pcctcrs' 
Association.'\ 

1 “ The effect of the sensations 

aroused by a masterpiece of 
painting or by a beautiful piece 
of music is to provide the edifice 
of the ^ericranmm with addi- 
tional floors.” — Sir Victor 
Horsley at the Institute of 
Plumbers. 

“ Without posing as an advo- 
09,^0 of fi»e 0 love,' one may well 
deplore, from the point of view 
f of cerebral development, the ob- 
stacles placed by civilised con- 
fm vention in the path of those 
seeking for a soul-mate.” — Sir 
Almroth Wright in his Presi^ 
dential address to the Natio7ial 
^'1 J Charicomen's Association, 
j /> “ To reach the innermost 

''NX / shrine of the sensorium poetry 
requires .to be born of high en- 
deavour and nursed on high be- 
PAiES TO liefs.” — Sir William Crookes to 
the Society of British Billposters. 
rHE FUST ,, You -will never produce the 
perfect type of man, fitted with 


a drawing-room. His Boyal Highness ments, has come to the conclusion the perlect equipment of bi^in- circuits, 
has been peculiarly fortunate. that fish cannot hear. So disappointed unless you empower the State to ex- 

anglers need not be so careful about elude from your midst all that is un- 
“ Mr. William Dennis,” we read, “ is their language in future. • beautiful and therefore destructive, 

known as ‘the Potato King,’ being the . whether in the_ animate or in the 

largest grower of potatoes in the king- The Daily Ghi'onicle thinks we are inanimate world. Sir Olive? Dodge at 
dom.” The explanation must be much on the eve of a boom in British films the annual meeting of the Washer- 

more satisfactory to Mr. Dennis than for cinematograph theatres. The in- loomen s L eague. 

if the title had been ascribed to a fluence of the moving picture craze was - - " 

tooled tesenbl.no,_lo the Yogotoblo. 

. . mmiature-roomoUheKoyai Academy. 

A forgetful tourist has left £1,284 in '‘'jj:"' not exceed 80 per cent., or, in round figures, 

a Swiss hotel and has not returned to The Centenary gi Trousers, which 14,239. ^ How are these 14,239 votes likely to 
claim it. It is thought locally that he takes place shortly, is, we hear, to be bo distributed? ^3Ioming Post. 
is not a German. the occasion of a gigantic efibrt on the It is certainly easier to deal with round 

, s|s part of a certain Missionary Society to figures only, and to ignore the way in 

'At Nice, the other day, a young thrust ‘every male native of Africa into which the odd fraction of an elector will 
woman rang the bell at an architect’s a pair of these garments. vote. But is it quite scientific ? 


VOL. CXLIII. 
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THE HEIR. 

VI. — He Sleeps. 

**Tt’s sad to think that to-morrow 
we shall ba in London,” said Simpson 
with a sigh. 

“Kotten,” agreed Thomas, and took 
another peach. 

There was a moment's silence. 

“We shall miss you,” I said, after 
careful thought. I waited in vain for 
Dahlia to say something and then added, 
“You must both come again next year.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

“Not at all. I hate these awkward 
pauses. If my host or hostess doesn't 
do anything to smooth them over, I 
always dash in. It’s been delightful 
to have you,” I \vent on. “Are you 
sure you can’t stay till Wednesday ? ”• 

“I'm so sorry,” said Dahlia, “but 
you took me by surprise. I had simply 
no idea. Are you really going ? ” 

“ I 'm afraid so.”' 

“Are you really staying ?”, said 
Archie to rne. “ Help ! ” 

“ What about Peter ? ” asked Myra. 
“ Isn’t he too young to be taken from 
his godfathers ? ” 

“We've been talking that over,” 
said Simpson, “ and I think it will be 
,all right.' 'We've mapped his future 
out very carefully and we shall unfold 
it to yb'u’when the coffee comes.” 

“Thomas is doing it with peach; 
stones,” I said. “HavS another, and 
make him a sailor, Thomas,” and 1 
passed the plate. ^ *' 

• “ Sailor, indeed,” said Dahlia. “He *s 
going to be a soldier.” 

• “It's too late. Thomas has begun 
another one. Well, he'll have to 
swallow the stone.” 

! “A trifle hard, on the Admiralty,” 
paid Archie. - “ It loses both Thomas 
and Peter at one -gulp.. My country, 
what of thee? 

• However;,when Thomas had peeled 
the peach, I cleverly solved the diffi- 
culty by taking it on to my plate while 
he was looking round for the sugar. 

“No, no sugar, thanks,” I said, and 
waved it away. 

With the coffee and cigars Simpson 
unfolded his scheme of education for 
Peter. 

“In the first place,” he said, “it is 
important that even as a child he 
should always be addressed in rational 
English and not in that ridiculous baby- 
talk so common with young mothers.” 

“ Oh dear,” said Dahlia. 

“My good Samuel,” I broke in, 

“ this comes well from you. Why, 
only yesterday I heard you talking to 
Iiim^. ^ I think you called him his nun- 
key’s ickle petsy wetsy lambkin.” 

“ You misun-derstood me,” said Simp- 
son quickly. “I was talking to yoti:' 

“ Oh 1” I said, rather taken aback. 
“Well — well, I'm not.” I lit a cigar. 
“ And I shall be annoyed if you call me 
so again.” 

“At the. age of four,” Simpson went 
on, “ he shall receive his first lesson in 
cricket. Thomas will bowl to him — ” 

“ I suppose that means that Thomas 
will have to be asked down here again,” 
said Archie, “ Bother. Still, it 's not 
for four years.” 

“ Thomas will bowl to him, Archie 
will keep wicket, and I shall field.” 

“ And where do I come in ? ” I asked. 

“You come in after Peter. ’Unless 
you would rather have your lesson 
first.” 

“ That 's the second time I 've been 
sat on,” I said to Myra. “Why is 
Simpson so unkind to me to-night ? ” 

“ I suppose he ’s jealous because 
you 're staying on another week.” 

“Probably; still I don't like it. 
Could you turn your back on him, do 
you think, to indicate our heavy dis- 
pleasure ? ” 

Myra moved her chair round and 
rested her elbow on the table. 

“ Go on, Samuel,” said Dahlia. 
“You're lovely to-night. I suppose 
these are Thomas's ideas as well as 
your own ? ” - - - 

“ His signature is duly appended to 
them.” - ^ 

“ I.:didn't read ’email,” said Thorny. 

* “That's very rash;i.of you,’’ 
Archie. “ You don't know w^iat yoii 
mightn’t let yourself in for. 'You may 
.have promised to pay the" child three- 
pence a week pocket-naoney.'’^ ^ J / 
’-.-“No, there's nothing like that,’,’ 
said Simpson, to Afcbiie's evident dis- 
appointment. ^ “Well, then, at ^ the 
age of ten he goes to a preparatory 
school.” .. , ^ 

-VHas he learnt to read yet?” asked 
Dahlia. “I didn't hear anything about 
it;: . ' V . 

“ He can read at six. I forgot to say 
that I am giving him "a book which I 
shall expect him to read aloud to 
Thomas and me on fiis sixth birthday.” 

!“ Thomas has got artother invitation,” 
said Archie. “ Dash it.” 

“At* fourteen he^gpes to a public 
school. The final decfsion as to which 
public school he goes to will be left to 
you, but, of course, we shall expect to 
be consulted on the subject.” 

“I’ll write and tell you what we 
decide on,” said Archie hastily ; “there '11 
be DO need for you to come down and 
be told aloud.” 

“ So far we have not arranged any- 
thing for him beyond the age of 
fourteen. I now propose to read out 
a few general rules about his upbring- 
ing which we must insist on being 
observed.” 

“ The great question whether Simp- 
son is kicked out of the house to-night, 
or leaves unobtrusively by the milk 
train to-morrow morning, is about to be 
settled,” I murmured. 

“ Eule One. — ‘ He must be brought 
up to be ambidexterous.* It will be very 
useful,” explained Simpson, “ when he 
fields cover for England.” 

“ Or when he wants to shake hands 
with two people at once,” said Archie. 

“Eule Two. — *He must be taught 
from the first to speak French and 
German fluently.' He '11 thank you for 
that later on when he goes abroad.” 

“Or when he goes to the National 
Liberal Club,” said Archie. 

“ Eule Theee. — ‘ He should be sur- 
rounded as far as possible with beautiful 
things.' Beautiful toys, beautiful wall- 
paper, beautiful scenery 

“Beautiful godfathers?” I asked 
doubtfully. 

Simpson ignored me and went on 
hurriedly with the rest of his rules. 

“ Well,” said Archie, at the end of 
them, they 're all fairly futile, but if 
you like to write them out neatly and 
frame them in gold I don’t mind 
hanging them up in the bath-room. 
Has anybody else got anything fatuous 
to say! before the ladies leave us ? ” 

' I filled' my glass. ’ j , 

“I 'ye really got a lot to' say,” I 
began,’ “h^cap.^ I consider that I've 
been rjather left out of things. If you 
come fjo thipk^oj it, I 'm the only person 
here who isn’t anything important, all 
the^ rest of you being godfathers, or 
godmothers, or 'mothers, or 'falihers, or 
something. , However, I won’t dwell 
on that now. But there ’s one thing I 
must say, and here it is.” I raised my 
glass, f ‘ I^ftter Blair Mannering, and 
may, he grow up to be a. better man 
than any of iis ! ' ” 

Dpstairs, m'happy'innbcence of the 
tremendous .task in front of him, the 
child slepf. . ’ Poor Faby ! 

We drank solemnly, but without 
milch hope. / ' . A. A. M. 

The Elixir of Life. 

“ It was only yesWfday that I asked of our 
family doctor, who was for some years surgeon at 
a large prison, ‘ How long will forcible feeding, 
tho^ food used being necessarily liquid, keep a 
patient alive ? ' He answered, ‘ For ever.* ” 

Letter in “ The Stmidard,** 

“An attempt was made to extinguish the fire 
with fans, but the brigade ultimately liad to use 
water, and the firemen at length were successful.” 

Sunday Lvdependent 

Water was rather a bright idea of 
somebody's, but they should have tried 
petrol first. 

Sir Sidney Lee’s latest mot on the 
Great Bacon- Shakspe are Controversy : 

“ Even a Lawrence will Durn.” 








ODE TO AN ANCIENT HAT. 

■ A HAT ? . . . Ah, there you are, my faithful fellow ! 

My dissolute, disconsolate old felt ! 

Fallen into the sere, the almost yellow, 

Whose leaf was once a wondrous green to melt 
My eyes that saw you hanging at the hatter's, 

. Soiled not of sun that rusts nor storm that batters, 
But boasting such a tint as vernal trees, 

As jade, as emeralds, as soup, as seas 
Never attempt the perfect Tyrolese. 


Your tint was talismanic, almost mystic ; 

' I grieved to watch it slowly goipg off. 

My love was'not “coinpletely altruistic ; 

You used to help me splendidly at golf.^ 

Together we have set stout scratch men swearing, 
Made even Irishmen blaspheme the wearing 
Of (after divers attributes) the green, 

Blinking at foozled puts. It might have been 
The turf . . . but no ! 'twas yow they used to mean 1 


I bought you. You remember how we swaggered 
With envious zephyrs wafting us ahead, 

And met some men, and they went wan and haggard. 
Fleeing before the radiance you shed ? 

Him who disliked your tint I told to lump it ; 

You blessed the bardic brow, caressed his crumpet 
(Size 6|) ; you were my chief 
Adornment, and I felt I would as lief 
As fifty fancy vests hold you in fief. 


That was long since. The suns of Time have slain you, 
Have booked you for the man of rag and bone. 
Sadly the Fates had fashioned you, for they knew 
How surely you would wilt — yes, they alone ; 

While I — I somehow dreamed you could not perish. 
Now there you hang, the hat I used to cherish ; 

Nor would I care to venture out in you 
Nowadays. You have seen your seasons through. . . . 
Yes, Thomas, certainly. — Will this one do ? 


You know, there was a girl I might have married 
Last year at Southsea— oh, she told me so ; 

Yet to our mutual grief the thing miscarried. 

I introduced her to you once, you know 
(You were not present at our fonder meetings) ; 
And that' sufficed. For all my fervent bleatings 
She bade me settle which did I prefer — ‘ 

Her or my hat ? Well, loving though we were, 
I really couldn.’'t throw you up for her. 


Mr. H. H. Hilton on his grip : — 

“I do not touch the left hand with the. fingers of the right hand, 
hut on the other hand my fingers do in a sense overlap.” 

However many hands has Mr. Hilton got ? 


‘‘Owing to the floods, consequent upon the recent rains, the 
Sleights Water Carnival, which was to have been held on Tuesday 
night, was indefinitely postponed. Gazette, 


I Well, well, we, did think that this would be all right. 
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THE SAME OLD STORY. 

The choice lay between x^rabella and 
Phyllis. In the course of an unusually 
painful scene with myself touching the 
respective merits of each as rivals for 
my hand, I happened to come to a halt 
before the solemn portals of Somerset 
House, 

Now it is not one of your ordinary 
houses, let at so much a week, the 
landlord paying rates and taxes, and I 
feel I ought to give you some proper 
idea of it. For this pimpose I can do 
no better than quote the following 
excellent pen-picture of it from a recent 
Handbook, ** Stone Throes of London ; 
“This PaUadian pile lying in one of 
London’s busiest 
thoroughfares may 
be readily found by 
enquiring for the 
Gaiety Theatre. It 
rs just opposite. 

Built of black stone, 
strongly cemented 
together, it was 
originally entailed 
upon the Dukes of 
Somerset. But, as 
it was needed by the 
then reigning Mon- 
arch to present to 
the Commissioners 
of Inland 'Eevenue 
in grateful recogni- 
tion of their faithful 
services to the privy 
purse, the. entail 
was barred by - the 
ingenious process of 
decapitating the 
youthful tenant-for- 
life. It is. now the 
ancestral^eat of the 
Commission ers. 


proper form with the lady’s name, the 
year of her birth and other discreet 
personal allusions, as required, hand it 
in at the corresponding booking-office, 
together with your shilling, mindful of 
the general rule never to wake a clerk 
unless an answer is urgently required. 
When he has tested your shilling and 
entered the name in a ledger kept for 
the purpose, you are free to search. 
The sum of one shilling covers a period 
extending over any five years. Do not 
be disheartened if the lady’s name does 
not appear in the period you have 
selected. A further sum of one shilling 
will enable you to carry your researches 
back another lustrum.” 

Now my idea was this. On Saturday 



Serjemil, ‘?Now then, number three! d’ye mean by markin’ time with; 

BOTH LEGS AT ONCE?” ‘ 


Here they sit and tot up their profits 
and from time to time send in their sums 
to the CB^CEnLOR or the Bxchequer 
for him tcf^ee whether the prospects 
are sufficiently rosy to allow of his 
embarking on further legislation. No 
charge is made for admission.” 

Accordingly, needing rest and calm, I 
went in. As I was standing in the 
porch idly turning the leaves of the 
Handbook, an exceptionally fine passage 
on page 216 suggested a happy solution 
of the Phyllarabellic difficulty. Dealing 
chiefly with procedure, it runs as 
follows : “ You enter the first doorway 
on the left, give the attendant your 
cigarette-end to hold, and wipe your 
feet on the mat in the usual way. You 
are now in the Births, Marriages and 
Deaths Department, in which those 
three unfortunate events in the life of 
the majority of Englishmen are faith- 
fully recorded. Having filled in the 


fortnight it" would be the pretty widow 
Arabella’s birthday, an occasion marked 
by the distinction of having survived 
twenty-four years. She ^ had told me 
so herself. Phyllis, on the other hand, 
upon the authority of no less credible 
an eye-witness than her mother, was 
rapidly approaching the completed cycle 
of twenty-three springs. In these cir- 
cumstances, I ask you, what more 
natural than to present each with a 
copy of her birth certificate hand- 
somely framed in light oak ? 

It would be a pleasant little surprise 
for both of them. You can almost 
picture them artfully leading their 
friends on about their ages, and then 
with a mysterious smile taking them 
into the dining-room, dramatically 
pointing to the wall and enjoying 
their discomfiture. Well, I proposed 
to send the gifts simultaneously with a 
short note, saying quite simply, “ With 


many happy returns of the day. 
(Signed) From a Well-Wisher.” I 
should then call upon each with a 
small ostentatious tribute and ask to 
see the collection of presents. To the 
one who showed most gratitude to the 
anonymous giver I would suddenly say, 
“ I am the man,” or words to that 
effect, and award my palm; and the 
romantic wedding would take place 
quietly a few days later. Wasn’t it 
bright of me ? 

Well,- with, the cautious air of one 
accustomed to doing good by stealth 
I entered the fateful department . . . '. 
I will not dwell upon the fruits of my 
researches. Suffice it to say that 
Arabella has basely deceived me. The 
wedding is off. I will 
give her a parting 
pair of mittens and 
say good-bye forever. 
For Arabella, I found, 
has been established 
considerably up- 
toards of a third of 
a century. 

For Phyllis there 
may be some excuse, 
inasmuch as her 
mother had had the 
matter in hand and 
one or two little 
anniversaries might 
have slipped by 
while she was rather 
worried about some- 
thing else. The odds 
on Phyllis were 
steadily mounting. 
Yet Arabella was 
very attractive. 

I shut my eyes 
firmly and swooped 
down upon page 218 
of the Handbook. I 
passage as a striking 
relevance. It 


give you the 
instance of prophetic 
describes the Matrimonial Department, 
and rtins thus: Pause, gentle reader, | 
ere you take the downward plunge into 
the briihmmg cup of fancied happiness. 
Choose rather a widow, for that is 
matrimony with one eye open. Nor 
yet marry a widow until you have in- 
spected her late husband’s last testa- 
ment in the Wills Department, fee one 
shilling. It is worth it.” 

Very well, then. I would give Ara- 
bella one more chance. So, stepping 
out into the great quadrangle and. 
passing quickly by a door bearing the 
simple legend, “Income Tax,” I pushed 
open the swing door worn thin with the 
treatment of generations of disgusted 
relatives. Word by word I went 
through the will of Arabella’s first. 
Beading between the lines I detected 
an atmosphere of diffidence, a lack of 
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First Guest is he havin’ these deapons all ovePw the place?” - 

Second Guest ‘‘Oh, he claims that one of his ancestoes once killed a deacon.” 
First Guest “Ean over it on his ’bus, I suppose.” 


that complete confidence which a man 
reposes in a perfect wife. For there 
was this curious provision: that her 
life income should cease on re-mar- 
.riage. . . . 

. ' So now the choice lies between 
Phyllis and Josephine. 

A LITEBAEY LETTEE. 

Bv OUR ONLY Clement. ■ 

I WELCOME as an instalment. of the 
official recognition due to men of letters 
the decision of the Government to name 
a number of new ships of war after 
characters in the plays of Shakspeee 
and the novels of Scott. But the in- 
adequacy of the treatment is deplorable. 
Why, to begin with, should living 
authors be excluded from the scheme, 
and why should the honour be con- 
ferred on representatives of England 
and Scotland alone? I readily admit 
that Shakspere — (observe how I spell 
him: I make a point of this) — was a 
leading arid brainy dramatist and Scott 
a considerable romancer. But it is 
unfortunate, to say the least of it, that 
this mode of commemorating their 
talent should be contrived to aggravate 
the discontent of Wales and Ireland at 
the present juncture. I am not a 
Welshman or an Irishman myself, but 
some of my dearest friends are and 
were, and I resent the slight put upon 


their nationality as keenly as if I had 
been born in Tipperary or Criccieth. ‘ 

If ever there was a man who ought 
to have a battleship named after him it 
was George Meredith, a photograph 
of whose second best toast-rack ap- 
peared in this page only a fortnight ago. 
But I should not be surprised to learn 
that Mr. Winston (Churchill, whose 
ignorance of Burford Bridge and Box 
Hill is abysmal, had never heard of 
him or it. 

Then there is Edward FitzGerald, 
whose immortal poem Omar Khdyydm, 
every edition of which is on my shelves, 
would make a splendid name for a 
cruiser, to say nothing of the fact that 
FitzGerald was himself an expert 
mariner. Have I 'not myself cracked 
jokes with his boatman Posh when on 
a visit to that prince of bookmen and 
most charming writer, Mr. Edward 
CLODD? ; 

Even more remarkable and culpable 
is the omission of Charlotte Bronte. 
The cause of Feminism, of which Ij 
am a convinced adherent, would be 
enormously assisted by the bestowal of i 
her name or that of Jane Eyre on aj 
torpedo-boat or destroyer. Bronte is, 
of course, the Greek for thunder ; 
what could be more appropriate for an 
ironclad equipped with 13 in. guns 
than to be named front'd, especially 
when we remember it was one of the 


titles of the great Nelson ? Personally 
I am a strong believer in arbitration 
and the reduction of armaments^ :hut 
in a case of this sort I am content .to 
waive my pacificist scruples and chariai- 
pion the claims of a' sister book- woiriai 
to ’t^rhose genius, by the way, sorrie pf 
my closest friends give more attention 
than I think fair! After all, a preserve 
is a preserve. ' * 

' But the'ease of living writers is jusl 
as hard as those of^ their neglected 
predecessors.’ If I wk'e a bliie-jacket 
nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to serve in a ship called the 
Bbhertson-NicolloiciYiQ Theodore Watts- 
Dicnton, Such names, at once sump- 
tuous and sonorous, are alone worth a 
squadron of Dreadnoughts. Indeed I 
cannot help thinking that they might 
effectually put a stop to German 
competition. The mere knowledge 
that we should lay down one Arnold 
Bennett for every two Moltkes ' or 
Bismarcks would bring home to them 
in irresistible fashion the truth that 
the pen is mightier than the sword, the 
bookman greater than the buccaneer. 

“Give a thorougli watering to any shrubs 
that show, signs of drooping throngh the 
drought .” — Amateur Gardening. ’ ‘ 

We v^arn our contemporary that we 
are in a dangbrous mood and must not 
be trifled with. ‘ 
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“SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE — ?” 

I SUPPOSE I had not seen my old 
preparatory school for a matter of five- 
and-twenty years. As I reflected on 
the interval that morning in the train, 
it had seemed centuries. Now that I 
was actually there it seemed more like 
three weeks. How well I recalled a 
little series of exactly such functions 
as this sports prize-giving! Nothing 
was changed ; even the proverbial 
shrinkage for which I had been pre- 
pared was hardly noticeable, perhaps 
because my own inches have never 
developed to any imposing extent. 
There were exactly the same pink and 
cherubic competitors, in the same state 
of excited shyness; the head master 
did not seem „ to have altered by so 
much as a single hair out of the half- 
dozen that I remembered ; the visitors 
were precisely the stodgy-looking and 
spectacled crowd, at whom I had 
myself mocked secretly a score of times. 

It was at this point that I observed 
one of the latter regarding me curi- 
ously across the space of lawn that 
separated us. Adjusting my glasses, 
I stared’ back at him; and as I did so 
there grew up gradually a vague 
consciousness of familiarity. - Some- 
where certainly I had seen that hawk- 
like nose and the prehensile mouth now 
shaded by a drooping sand-coloured 
tnoustache. It was evident that the 
man shared my feeling. Working his 
yyay round the throng, ho was presently 
at my side. 

, “Another of the old gang,” he cried 
teartily, in a voice that was just as 
elusively reminiscent as his face; “I 
declare this makes me quite young 
again \ ” 

As however it produced no obvious 
change in his appearance (though I 
watched closely) I was obliged to be 
content withgrasping his proffered hand 
and hoping for future enlightenment. 

“Queer coincidence,” he went on, 
“but I assure you 1 was thinking of 
you only the other day. Wonder 
what^s become of old Partington, I 
said to myself, before ever I knew I 
was coming down here. And here you 
are ! Place looks just the same, doesn't 
it?” 

“ J ust,” I agreed. (Who on earth was 
the fellow ? ). 

“ Bless me, yes ! Meeting you like 
this, I wouldn't be surprised to see any 
of them come up for their prizes. 
Little Sidgwick, you remember, who 
ran a dead-heat in the quarter ” 

“ With Crab Thompson ! ” I cried 
suddenly. “Of course!” This was 
better; I felt that I was placing him 
and that identification could not be 
long delayed. 


“What times those were I And there's 
the old Head jawing still the same old 
gags about it not being only those that 
win the races that score by 'em ; you 
knowl” he chuckled. “Bemember 
Johnnie Lyons?" he asked suddenly. 
“He was always about with us. ^ A 
judge now, they tell me, in Bast Africa. 
Must have quieted down a bit since 
our time, eh ? ” 

I laughed pleasantly. “ Then there 
was Bruiser Leighton,” I said ; “ what's 
happened to him ? ” 

“ I dunno,” answered the etranger, 
with less interest ; “ and to tell you the 
truth, Partington, I don't very much 
care. He was a stuck-up little prig at 
the best.” 

“Oh, but surely not,” I protested, 
moved by some impulse to the defence of 
the-only contemporary whom I remem- 
bered well. “Anyhow, he has one 
good deed to his credit. You can’t have 
forgotten the licking that he gave that 
confounded bully Ottershaw I ” 

The moment I had spoken I saw the 
truth. My companion had stiffened 
visibly. “My dear Partington,” he 
cried, though even then more in sorrow 
than in anger, “ surely from you of all 
people I need not have expected this !■ 
To forget your old chum. I am 
Ottershaw 1 ” 

It was a nasty moment ; fortunately, 
however, fate had provided me with a 
repartee. 

“After all,” I said hastily, “you 
can't wonder at it. I 'm not Parting- 
ton I ” 


A PUBLISHER AMONG THE 
OYSTERS. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
the following letter, recently printed 
in The Daily Sketch, has created the 
liveliest excitement in publishing 
circles : — 

“Sir,— Will you permit me to correct a state- 
ment made the other day as to the record for 
oyster eating 1 

The record was created some years ago by 
the late Charles H. CJarke, publisher, of Pater- 
noster Row, who, after consuming his usual 
steak at Prosser's, then in Fleet Street, backed 
himself for a sovereign to eat twelve dozen 
oysters in twehe minutes, and won his bet 
with a minute to spare. I may add tliat he 
offered to back himself for a ‘ fiver ' to eat six 
dozen more, but there were no takers. 

Paul Heemyng.” 

Publishers of whatever complexion 
cannot but feel a deep interest, one 
way or the other, in the circumstance 
that such a record is held by a member 
of their profession. In order both to 
ascertain their feelings in the matter 
and also to elicit, if possible, particulars 
of other feats of skill, strength or en- 
durance, Mr. Punch has been making 
inquiries among the fraternity, with 


results which he hopes will be found I 
at once valuable and entertaining. 

Mr. John Murray, interviewed in his | 
austere parlour in historic Albemarle ! 
Street, was deeply moved by the story 
of his late colleague's capacity. “ It 
is not what we are famous for, it is I 
not what we are famous for,” he j 
murmured brokenly more than once, j 
“That is what pleases and touches me. | 
The great public think of us as thin- i 
blooded mercenary men of business 
with small appetites — nothing else: 
a false idea fostered not a little by the 
intuitive hostility of authors. But here 
is a charming proof that it is not true. 
Here is a publisher so far approximating 
to thaheroic standard that he can per- 
form this Gargantuan task and risk 
good red gold on his prowess. It does 
my heart good, it does indeed.” 

- Asked if he had any gastronomical 
triumphs of his own to I'ecord, Mr. 
Murray sighed wistfully. No, he had 
not. He once had two helpings of the 
Cheshire Cheese pudding, but that was 
an accident. He had thought that the 
second was fruit tart. No, he had 
nothing to pit against Mr. Clarke. 

Mr. John Lane was envious. “A 
few years ago, yes,” he said, “ I might 
have taken up Clarke's bet. But to- 
day I am older. Eight dozen, perhaps 
nine, I could manage, but not the 
whole gross. But let me tell you a 
secret. It was thought that I set up 
the Bodley Head in Vigo Street to be 
near the Albany. Not a bit of it. It | 
was because just across Eegent Street, | 
in Glasshouse Street, there is a famous | 
oyster bar.” 

After waiting for some time in the | 
company of other suppliants for a i 
few minutes' interview with the auto- 
crat of Waterloo Place, Mr, Punch's 
representative was at last conducted 
to the presence of Mr. Beg-inald 
Smith, K.C. 

In response to the question as to how 
he considered the late Mr. Clarke's 
accomplishment bore upon the prestige 
of the publishing profession, Mr. Smith 
shook his head. “No,” he said, “I 
confess that I cannot feel that we are 
elevated thereby. Indeed, I go farther 
and say that I winced when I read the 
letter. Not that an oyster se is 
vulgar, or that to consume a few now 
and then, at seasonable times, when the 
month has an E in it, is not agreeable. 
But for a publisher, one who puts forth 
books, which are in their turn the product 
(more or less) of brains — for a publisher 
to eat oyster after oyster for a wager 
(and after a steak, too, instead of before 
it!), why, that is, I think, not only a 
debasement of the gustatory sense bub ■ 
a smirch on a noble calling. Good 
morning ! ” 
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Tns Motorists’ Friendly Society hate, at their own expense, it is said, started a Scrool for Pedestrians to teach 

THEM HOW TO GET OUT OF THE WAY. 


“ But one moment,” our representa- 
tive found courage to reply. “You 
have, Sir, confessed to a partiality for 
oysters yourself. Will you kindly tell 
me your highest score at one eating? ” 
But Mr. Smith declined. “A pub- 
lisher,” he said, “ above all men must 
be able to keep a secret. If he blabs, 
so much the less oyster he,” 

“ Still,” said our admirably efficient 
and plucky messenger, “you will be 
betraying no confidence if you let the 
waiting world know whether you prefer 
them with or without beards ? ” 

“No,” said Mr. Smith, ringing the 
bell that summoned the footman, “no, 
that would be betraying no confidence. 
I like them like myself— clean shaved.” 

Mr. Heinemann thought that the 
publishing profession was distinctly 
elevated by the performance of Mr. 
Clarke, and he was glad that the 
record had been brought into such 
prominence. The odd thing to him 
was that the most picturesque part of 
the undertaking had been, omitted, 
because it was impossible to believe! 
that any publisher would eat twelve 
dozen oysters without finding a few 
pearls. Why was there no mention of 
Mr. Clarke's success with pearls? 
lentil that question was answered he 
must decline to say anything more. 

Sir William Eobertson Nicoll, 


speaking on behalf of Messrs. Hodder 
AND Stoughton, said that- a cordial 
feeling of goodwill towards the late 
Mr. Clarke for his genial industry 
animated that firm. How could it be 
otherwise when the name of Stoughton 
was, if the truth were known, originally 
spelt Stout’un (with reference to that 
beverage which most suitably accom- 
panies the juicy bivalve on its other- 
wise lonely journey to the cesophagus), 
but was changed to its present form 
out of consideration for the feelings of 
the Nonconformist conscience ? 


LINEE LYEICS. 

Ill , — The Grass- W ido w. 

You lie at ease in a long deck-chair, 

As a woman may who has never a care 
And never a thought to rankle, 

With happiness writ from head to heels 
And a linen kirtle that oft reveals 
A delicate hint of ankle. 

And every day 'tis a gladsome sight 
To watch you sit on the captain’s right 
Nibbling the various victuals, 

Or to follow the line of that sinuous neck 
As you bend your head on the lower deck 
Learning the laws of skittles. 

Shall the dream of a husband left behind 
Spoil your appetite, cloud your mind, 

. When the power to charm and coax 11 


Ensure you sympathy (staunch and 
male) 

Whether you lean on a crowded* rail 
Or stroll on a lonelier fo’c’s’le ? 

In your thirst for knowledge I Ve .seen 
you stand 

With a puzzled look and a dainty hand 
Pointing to gulls and gannets. 

Asking the name of rock or ridge, 
Wheedling a man from his auctiohbridge 
To a homily on the planets. 

To every sailor you 're passing dear, 

Be he captain, mate or engineer, 

Or merely a bathroom steward ; 

For you’ve learned the terms of the 
fore and aft,. 

Picked up phrases — abeam, abaft — . 
And the hang of a word like “ lee^ 
ward.” 

There may be hermits (whose lives are 
cast 

In a sterner mould) to deem you fast, 
There may be women to flout you ; 
But take it as gospel truth from me, 

A month on the main would tend to be 
Unthinkably dull without you: ' 

J. M. S. 

“ Bell-ringers of the adjoining parishes came 
to blows over the respective merits of thcii* 
crimes .” — Devon and Exeter Gazette, 

We are always glad to umpire in a 
dispute of this kind, , .. 
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TEAVELLEES’ TALES, 

He murmured something about a 
Mrs. Hunt who, be said, had probably 
mentioned him to me. 

“ Mrs. Hunt of Westly Square— you 
may remember.” 

“ It is quite possible,” I admitted, 

that I may, buf at present I don’t.” 

He was puzzled at my having for- 
gotten a lady who, he had understood, 
was an intimate friend. But he con- 
cluded that there must have been some 
mistake and that he would have to 
introduce himself. 

As . a . matter of fact it was quite 
unnecessary. We had met before and 
I remembered him perfectly. His air 
of having thrown himself upon my 
generosity, of being about to lay bare 
his soul to me, was unforgettable, and, 
although it was two years since our 
previous interview, I had no doubt as 
to his identity. 

He hesitated for a moment and then, 
gulping down his pride, decided to 
make a clean breast of the whole affair. 

It seemed that he found himself in 
an extremely painful and humiliating 
position. He looked at me appealingly. 

I said, “ Indeed.” 


He miitely thanked me for my 
encouragement ^ and, making it clear 
that my womanly sympathy had helped 
him out wonderfully, plunged into his 
story. 

He had an ingratiating and con- 
fidential manner and I felt that I 
ought to be open with him and tell 
him of the doubt that had suddenly 
sprung into my mind. Therp was 
something I wanted to ask him, some- 
thing about himself, but I couldn’t 
bring myself to speak of it. You see, 
I rather thought he was Tea, but then 
: again he might have been Sewing 
j Machines. 

It appeared that he had once 
occupied a very good position, but a 
sudden breakdown in his health had 
ruined his promising though vague 
career. He had since found it im- 
possible to obtain a post worthy of his 
ability ; but was he to let his wife and 
children starve for the sake of his 
paltry pride 7 

I said in a non-committal way that 
it was a nice point. 

I could see he’ was hurt by my 
attitude, bub his was one of those 
generous natures that are always ready 
to forgive and, particularly, to forget. 


No, he had thrown ambition to’ the 
winds and had applied for the position 
of agent to a firm in the City. They 
were going to engage him, he told me 
joyfully, if within a certain .period he 
were able to sell twenty pounds of 
r their excellent tea. He. paused. and, 
feeling sure he could trust, me with a 
secret, admitted that so far he had only 
sold seventeen pounds, and if he wasn’t 
able — but there, he didn’t like to think 
about it. 

It was then that I interrupted him. 
It was I, I explained;, who found my- 
self in a painful position —a position 
compared , with which the embarrass- 
ments of his own were negligible. 
Asking him to believe that I was 
acting in "his own interests, I begged i 
rhim, for the sake of - his wife ,and 
children, the wife and children for | 
whom he had already sacrificed so 
much — this for emphasis, not for 
identification — to give it up. 

“I realise,” I said, “how easy it is 
to mistake one’s vocation, but surely 
you cannot be blind to the fact that 
your natural aptitudes do not lie in the 
direction of Tea Travelling. Sebing 
that in the last two ’ } ears you have 
not secured a single order, that with 
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thre3 pounds yefc to be sold you are in 
precisely the same position as you 
occupied when we first met, wouldn’t 
it be advisable to look for other em- 
ployment ? ” 

He failed to understand me, bub left 
ms without having sought an explan- 
ation. 

I am sorry for the man, but at the 
same time I feel that he could not bo 
in kinder hands, for something seems 
to tell me that the firm will weigh his 
dogged perseverance against his un- 
businesslike qualities and at least grant 
him an extension of their very generous 
time limit. 

If ever I meet Mrs. Hunt I must 
remember to enquire. 


‘‘THE NEW TASTE. 

By the Author of ‘Hindle Wakes.’ 
There is r.o doubt about the present taste in 
good plays.” 

Mr, StmUy Eouyldo i in “ The Daily MaiV 
But there is considerable doubt as to 
the good taste of the author of one of 
them in writing so much stuff on the 
subject. 

‘ ‘ Instinct with artistic merit is the cockroach 
or beetle over dress. It takes the form of the 
back of these inseata." — AdvL in “ The TatUr,*' 

We hope that conveys it to you. 


THE WEATHER NUISANCE. 

When hints of Spring are in the air 
I never know what clothes to wear, 

For if I put my thickest frieze on 
The sun comes blazing out of season ; 
And if I wear a flannel suit 
He never shows himself, the brute ! 
Then usually in the Spring 
It blows and rains like anything, 
Except when I decide to don 
A coat for it to rain upon. 

Some like their Summer scorching hot, 
And others (such as I) do not. 

I suffer from the dust and glare. 

And wasps pursue me everywhere ; 

And if I seek a patch of shade 
With rugs and books and lemonade 
The midges gather, swarm on swarm, 
To browse on my recumbent form. 

No words could represent to you 
The damage that a midge can do ; 

In fact, throughout this season (which 
Amounts to one incessant itch), 

I scratch continually and pray 
For one cool, midgeless Winter day. 

Although it isn't quite so torrid 
I find the Autumn pretty horrid. 

What bard is there but inly grieves 
To watch the falling of the leaves ? 
Then the anxiety of dressing 
(As in the Spring) is most distressing. 


Whatever Autumn clothes you buy 
You ’re sure to heave a heavy sigh 
And wonder why on earth you^’e 
bought ’em — 

Oh, it ’s a shocking time, is Autumn I 

Whenas the days are drawing in 
And strenuous pursuits begin 
I raise a loud, a bitter cry — 

“Why must there be a Winter? 
Why?” 

This is the worst of all the seasons 
For many most unpleasant reasons : 
The burden of a scarlet nose 
Which daily more suggestive grows ; 
The clamminess of Winter golf ; 

The other fellow’s caddie’s cough ; 
The way it ’s always sure to snow 
But somehow never does, you know ; 
And, oh ! the miserable cold. 

When I would barter wealth untold 
For that inestimable treat. 

One day of Summer’s genial heat. 

>:c- 

The truth is this, that altogether 
I do not care for any weather. 


From a notice in a village post-office : 

“Lost a Cameo ring. Finder, if bringing 
same to Labnrnnm Cottage, will be (if not 
rewarded) heartily thanked.” 

It ’s nice to think that at the worst he 
won’t be punished. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Drake.” 

Mb. Louis Parker has triumphantly 
proved that the pageant play can still 
hold its own with the cinema. For 
one thing, it has colour, though it will 
not keep this advantage long. On the 
other hand, the cinema has the golden 
gift of silence, a great boon to the 
imagination, and a source of incalcu- 
lable profit in cases where every well- 



Danu' Bijdttilimii Miss Sr. Auduie: 

i . , , 

^trained school-child knows what the 
words ought to be. 

Nobody imagines that the author of 
Drahe is to be judged by the ordinary 
standards of drama, though one re- 
viewer solemnly reminds me. that “ as 
a play it does not observe the unities 
of time and place, for the scene skips 
from one quarter of the globe to an- 
other in following Drake*s adventures.” 
Mr. Parker would be the last to sup- 
pose that his play could have stood 
on its merits if it had dealt with the 
career of an unknown hero of just any 
nationality. He has simply under- 
. taken to give us pictorial selections 
from the hallowed history of a noto- 
rious British ssa-dog; relying — and his 
confidence has been more than justi- 
fied — on a common instinct for the 
pleasure of recognition and on a popu- 
lar prejudice in favour of home-grown 
filibusters. 

As for Mr. Parker’s motives and 
those of Sir Herbert Tree, I have 
before me, taken from The Fall Mall 
Gazette, an illuminating interview with 
them both, in which the lofty ideals of 
: the one are contrasted with the devas- 
tating candour of the other — as shown 
in the following passage : — i 


“‘It is all going to make a very 
strong appeal to our patriotism?’ I 
suggested. ‘What do you say, Mr. 
Parker ? ’ 

“ ‘ All I will say on that point,' Mr. 
Parker replied, ‘is that I hope, at 
least, it will have the effect of bringing 
people to the theatre.’ 

“ Sir Herbert, however, left no room 
for doubt. He made it quite clear that 
there was a definite patriotic purpose in 
the production of the play. 

“ ‘ And you really hope it will have 
an influence on the nation ? ’ 

“ ‘ Of course I do,' he replied, adding 
significantly, ‘I don’t stand out of a 
play for nothing.’ ” 

If Sir Herbert is rightly reported j 
as uttering this ambiguous phrase, I 
compliment him on the best mot he 
has ever made at his own expense. 

In my own case I confess that the 
desired effect was mitigated by a feeling 
that none of his intelligent admirers 
except Q men Elizabeth seemed to make 
distinction between Drake the pirate 
and Drake the patriot ; and by a sus- 
picion that his remarks — noble, if lack- 
ing in modesty — as to the future tliat 
lay before England on the sea (thanks 
to the initiative of self and friends) 
were directed at me rather than at the 
stage-crowd*. 

Far the best of many good scenes 
was that which includedihe episode of 
the trial of Thomas Doughty and the 
! death sentence pronounced by his old 
kiend Drake, Here, in their last em- 
! brace, was a touch of sincere pathos. 
Mr. Lyn Haedihg showed a fine dignity, 
and Mr. Philip Merivale was an 
extraordinarily picturesque figure. For 
a brief spasm, alter Doughty had begged 
tp “ be allowed to die like a gentleman,” 



A DEVIL OF A DOK 


I thought that the cup presented to him 
contained hemlock. But a moment’s 
reflection showed me that the Socratic 
method was improbable in the middle 
of the Spanish Main, and that the stuff 
was just ship’s rum. I was particularly 
sorry for the traitor, because among the 
charges against him was one of high 
treason in that he had accused the 
Queen of having speculated in Drake's 
Chartered Company, and I think ~ he 
must have been ri;*ht ; for I had pre- 
viously gathered from her own lips that 



ONE OF DRAKE’S HEROES , 
in full parade dress. 

Her Majesty was under the impression 
that she had got in on the ground floor. 

Miss Neilson-Terry’s Queen made 
a very glorious and graceful picture. 
There never was such an Elizabethl 
certainly not in history. I felt that 
Drake did not properly appreciate her,' 
Among the various Visits of Elizabeth 
(if Mrs. Elinor Glyn will permit the 
phrase) there was one occasion when she 
paid him a call on the Golden Hind at 
Deptford. Here it seemed to me that' 
Drake, who had been home five weeks, 
might well have made his crew a bit 
smarter for so august a parade. They 
looked as if they had uome straight off 
a three-months’ shipwreck. 

If there was anything tedious in the 
performance, it was the love-business. 
It had a moment’s piquancy in the First 
Scene, but the rest was mostly conven- 
tional. This however did not prevent' 
Miss Amy Branbon-Thomas from- look- 
ing very sweet as the other Elizabeth, 

The humorous relief was slight -and 
rather obvious, bub the tars who were 
chieflly responsible for it were of the 
right Devon stuff. 

Among the most attractive figures — • 
and the men had a great advantage’ 
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Unprotected Ba^ihdor HomehMder {who has heard that -the Qovmimmt have officially stated 
that Insurance stamps mmt he affixed by the mistress of the house), “ Can you iniorm me, 
PLEASE, IF I AM LIABLE TO’ BE FINED TEN POUNDS A WEEK IF I DON'T MARRY %** 


in t'he matter of costumes— was that 
of Don Bernardino de Mesidoza (Mr. 
Digby Steous), who bore himself very ; 
well ; . and Mr. Herbert Waring’s sin- ' 
ister part as John Doughty found him 
as dapper as ever. 

I have only one criticism to pass on 
the admirable scenic effects. The 
curtain had just gone down on Ply- 1 
mouth Sound, with the Armada re- 
ported as somewhere round the corner. 
When it rose again there were great 
splashes of flame all round the horizon. 
It was not quite clear that these were 
the beacon-fires which Drake had 
ordered ; and for the moment I thought' 
our fire-ships must have got among the 
Spaniards. 

I am confident that all the accessories 
were correct and that even the powder 
used in the fight with the Armada was 
of the period. Certainly its fumes were 
of the most noxious and penetrated as 
far as the thanksgiving service at St. 
Paurs. This last scene, by the way, 
seemed to me a little cramped as a 
spectacle, and one felt the lack of some 
crowning episode. I could have wished 
that Elizabeth might have seen her 
way to make Drake a Baronet, but this 
would have been to anticipate the 
creative art of a subsequent Monarch. 

Out of a cast of forty-eight speaking 
characters there must remain some 
that I have carelessly overlooked or 
even failed to identify. But I offer 
them all my best thanks in gross for a 
very spirited entertainment, O. S. ■ 

“Little Miss Llewelyn.'* 

We have had Scotch plays and Irish 
plays; now we have a Welsh play. 
Wdl, it was Wales's turn, but it is a 
pity that we should only get to Wales 
by'^ay of France^ Little Miss Llewelyn 
is described as “'founded on Le Mariage 
de Mile, Beukmans” There is.no harm 
in founding a Welsh, plot on a French 
plot, but it becomes dangerous when 
this demands the founding of Welsh 
character on French character. . In 
.the play at the Vaudeville Llewelyn 

accepts with great calmness the en- 
gagement to Thomas Griffiths arranged 
for her by her parents, and her horror 
when his real character is discovered by 
her depends much less upon the fact that 
he has a mistress than that he has a 
child. All this is very much in accord- 
ance with the French view, but I doubt 
if it is how the Welsh look at things. 
The pity is that there was really no need 
for this Fran CO- Welsh point of view. 
Without any loss to the play the plot 
could have been so altered as to owe 
nothing for , its atmosphere to the 
country from which it came. 

For, make no mistake, Mr. Edmund 
, Gwenn had the real Welsh accent, and 


the humours of the play were, 1 am 
prepared to believe, the simple Welsh 
humours. Some of the latter were a 
little too simple ; but Mr. Gwenn was 
always so entirely in the picture and 
Miss Trevelyan was always so sweet 
that one could not but be pleased; And 
there was a surprise in the Third Act, 
for a genuinely humorous scene was 
sprung upon us here: a committee 
meeting of the Licensed Victuallers' 
Association in the Ship Inn. I seemed 
to see the hand of the producer, Mr. 
Norman MoKjnnel, very plainly' in 
this — a perfect httle picture. 

In some of his parts lately Mr. Gwenn 
has been inclined to press, but he was 
at his very best as Enos Llewelyn, 
, and the way he kept his accent was 


wonderful. Miss Llewelyn managed 
to hide her~ enchanting Wmdy voice 
sufficiently to seem Welsh, but she 
could not prevent me falling in love with 
her again. . It was Walter Barrington, 
however, who won her in the end, 
and he was so nicely played by Mr. 
Eonald Squire that I forgave him. 
To the players of all the minor char- 
acters I hand out praise lavishly, but 
my special thanks are due to Mr. D. H. 
Munro, who was the most heavenly 
chairman of a licensed victuallers’ com- 
mittee meeting that I have ever seen. 
A monumental performance this. M. 


“ The bride was attended by six bridegi’oonis,” 
Yorkshire Evening lost. 

Greedy. 
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! A DRY CONCLUSION. 

Perhaps ife was because I had no 
umbrella wibh me, but depended solely 
on a tall silk hat to keep my head pro- 
tected from the elements. Perhaps it 
was due to reasons entirely unconnected 
with myself. Anyhow it rained. 

I hurried forward. There were door- 
ways on either hand — but they were 
crowded to the overflowing point. I 
do not enjoy walking in the rain, but 
I much prefer so doing to standing 
beneath the overflowing point. 

I hailed nineteen taxi-cabs. Eighteen 
were already occupied and splashed me 
with mud. The nineteenth possessed 
a defective chauffeur whb could neither 
see nor hear — and it also splashed me 
with mud. 

Then a notice caught my eye — 

“Second-hand umbrellas eightpence.’* 

“Good afternoon,” I said, more from 
force of habit than from any possible 
relevancy in the remark. “ I want an 
umbrella, please.” 

I placed my hat upon the counter. 
It was not badly damaged, but just 
enough spotted to show that I was in 
no way unreasonable in my request. 

The young lady displayed no par- 
ticular interest. With one motion of 
the hand she selected a gold-mountsd 
silk umbrella from a shelf, unfurled it, 
opened it and placed it in my hand. 

I examined the umbrella with sus- 
picious interest. It purported to be 
manufactured by one Jones, of Oamber- 
w^ell.i The most minute survey failed to 
revea,! the slightest sign of wear or tear. 

“ I. will take this one,” I said hastily. 
I wajs possessed of a feeling that I 
mighjt wake up before I had completed 
the purchase. I laid a sixpence and 
two coppers on the counter and picked 
up mjy hat. 

For the first time since my arrival 
the young lady evinced some show of 
interest in the proceedings. “ Eighteen- 
and-sixpence,” she remarked severely. 

I dropped the umbrella hurriedly on 
to the counter. “ But ” 

“Oh, we have them at eightpence,” 
she replied with a promptitude which 
indicated long practice. 

“ Then give me an eightpenny one,” 
I demanded firmly. 

With an air of contemptuous indiffer- 
ence the young lady produced a bulgy, 
moth - eaten, greeny - black “ gamp,” 
with two fractured ribs, a curved spine, 
and the remains of a handle. “ Sold 
out of eightpenny,” she said. “This 
one 's tenpence. It was a shilling, but 
it 's been knocked down.” 

“They ought to have taken it to a 
hospital,” I remarked sternly, “I 
wouldn't be seen working a helpless 
cripple like that.” 


“We’ve a bargain here at one- 
eleven-three ” 

“ One minute,” I interrupted. “ What 
I require is not so much a bargain as 
something which will protect ms against 
the rain and at the same time not make 
me appear over-dressed in my present 
clothes.” 

The young lady unbent. “ Something 
about four-and-six ? ” she inquired, 
embracing a bundle of loose umbrellas, 
faggotwise. “These are all four-and- 
six. Wonderful value. Be half-a-guinea 
new. You can choose whichever you 
like. Here’s a nice one. Looks almost 
new.” 

To my untutored eye it appeared 
quite new. Its maker was one Jones, 
of Camberwell. 

“Or this one?” she handed me 
another. “ You can’t see much wrong 
with that.” 

I admitted that any defects in it 
were marvellously concealed. I had 
mot previously heard of Mr. Jones of 
Camberwell. / But I was gradually 
learning his name and residence by 
heart. 

She eyed me with a suspicious glance 
and handed me a third one from the 
pile.*' “That’s a cheap one,” she 
volunteered. 

“Yes — that looks a cheap one,” I 
agreed enthusiastically, “How much 
is that one ? ” 

“Four- and -sixpence,” she replied 
icily. “ They *re all four-and-sixpence.” 

I felt disappointed in Mr. Jones. 
This specimen of his art seemed un- 
worthy of his previous standard. I 
held out my hand for the next. 

“ How do you come by these ? ” I 
enquired. 

“Buy them at Scotland Yard sales,” 
she replied. “ Left in ’buses and taxis 
and things — and not called for by their 
owners.” 

“I can understand that,” I mur- 
mured. 

- “ What? ” she asked sharply. 

“ How you get them, of course. Do 
you pick out all the best ones ? ” 

“No,” she replied. “We buy them 
in lots of a thousand, and take them 
just as they come. Here ’s a good one. 
Only used once or twice, I should think. 
How people can be so careless beats 
me. Fancy losing an umbrella like 
this and never going to get it back I ” 

The rain stopped before I had quite 
finished my examination ‘of the fifth 
bundle. I took up my hat and brushed 
it gently on my sleeve. 

“Fancy this one for four-and-six,” 
said the young lady desperately. “Only 
four-and-six for that I ” 

“ Tell me,” I ventured, “ who is Mr. 
Jones of Camberwell? ” 

“ Jones I ” she gushed. “ Is that one 


of Jones’s you’ve got I That ought 
to have been in the half-guinea shelf. 
We don’t let his umbrellas go at 
four-and-six 1 However, you’ve looked 
through a lot of umbrellas, so we’ll say 
four shillings for that one.' ,You will 
find it a really useful article.” 

“Excuse me,” I replied courteously, 
“but I shall not, because it is no 
longer raining, and I have an umbrella 
of my own at the office.” 

“But — ” she began.* 

“ If I had found a single umbrella in 
these bundles that showed the slightest 
sign of wear — if I had found one that 
was not made‘by Jones of Camberwell, 
I would have bought it.” „ . ; 

“I tell you they are genuine second- 
hand bargains,” she snapped. 

“Exactly,” I replied. “But is it 
not strange that not one single person 
who possessed the work of Brown, the 
handicraft of Smith, or a creation by 
Eobinson, left it unclaimed at Scotland 
Yard? Here,” and I waved my hand 
round the shop, “ is the referendum — 
here ’is the public opinion of the um- 
brellas by Jones of Cambeiwell.” 

I did not wait for the reply. I 
doubt whethe: she had one. 


- HOPE. 

Not mine the service none can hope 
to take 

With anything like certainty; not 
mine 

To strike the bounding sphere and 
therewith break 

At any stated spot the whitened line. 

It is not mine by smashing to rebuke 

The lobster when he lobs a shade too 
short. 

Nor yet, excepting sorte (by a fluke). 

To volley fast and low across the 
court. 

For me no cheers, no clapping hands 
acclaim. 

But, when I lift one, a derisive shout 

(Borrowed, I fancy, from a sister game) 

Implores me stridently to “run it 
out.” 

Yet it may be, when tennis days are 
past. 

When age and gout have tapped my 
primal strength, 

My tales of prowess it shall be that 
last 

Till listeners murmur, “ He can keep 
a length ! ” 


The Chief Constable takes action. 
“The police theory was due to a kich.” 

Birmingham Gazette. 

Accompanied, no doubt, by the words 
“Buck up and think of something.” 
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THE VISIT. 

{Gommunicated by a Visitor,) 

We are now on a visit at Aunt Mary*s and we are 
enjoying it enormously, Peggy and Dad and I. It is really 
almost like staying at home, but it ’s a new home, with 
different rooms and chairs and tables, and a different 
garden and different photographs to look at and ask about, 
and the dogs are different, too. Of course we left Duke, 
the Great Dane, and Soo-Ti, the Pekinese, at home, and 
very sad they looked when we drove off, though we had 
given them each a bone (Soo-Ti’s was a little cutlet-bone 
and he growled awfully over it) and we had told them we 
were coming back on Friday and they must be good dogs 
and obey the servants while we were away. The dogs 
here are Chin and Bobby. Chin is a Chinese Chow dog, 
a great furry dark-red fellow with very sharp ears and a 
sorrowful face. There *s only one person in the world 
whom he loves, and that 's our cousin Sylvia. Whenever 
he sees her and she speaks to him he lays back his ears 
an3 smiles and wags his curly tail like mad ; but when we 
speak to him he pays no attention at all — just walks away 
and looks very scornful. Dad says it ’s like trying to make 
friends with the garden roller, or being '-insulted by an 
arm-chair which you thought was a very comfortable one 
till you tried to sit down in it and found it was full of 
tin-tacl:s. However, Chin went for a walk with us this 
morning and seemed rather pleased, so we hope he *11 take 
to us before we go home. Bob is a fox-terrier, and he loves 
being petted, so he gets lots of it. He 's Uncle George *s 
favourite, not because he is beautiful (he isn’t), but because 
of his amiable nature and his courage in fighting cats. 
When he was quite a young dog he was badly scratched 
by a cat with whose kitten he was trying to play, and 
since then he has never forgiven cats, but has always 
attacked them. 

There 's another thing which makes visits different froni 
being at home, but it 's rather difficult to describe it. It *s 
something like this. When we *re at home Dad encourages 
Peggy because she amuses him, and she talks and laughs a 
good deal and says what she thinks ; but before we came 
away Dad told her and me we must be quiet and well- 
behaved and not offer our opinions when grown-ups were 
engaged in conversation. He said he wanted to be proud* 
of his iittie girls; and how could he be if Peggy would 
insist- on giving her views on the German peril, or if I 
talked about Socialism and the position of women to Uncle 
George! So we began by keeping very quiet; but Uncle 
George and Aunt Mary always help us by talking about* 
things we know and getting us to talk too, so we don’t 
mind a bit. We ’ve been very punctual at all meals, but 
Dad was a lot late for breakfast this morning. He said he 
couldn’t find his ties, but we heard him go to his bath very 
late, and we both gave him a look when he came down 
and began to excuse himself ; but we didn’t give him away. 
When families are on a visit they must stick to one another 
and back one another up through thick and thin — at least 
that’s what Uncle Fred, our soldier uncle, once said when 
he was staying with us and Aunt Laura had her breakfast 
in bed because of a sudden head- ache. He said he was 
bound to say it was a head-ache because she had told^ him 
so, and no officer ever contradicted a lady even if she wasn’t 
his wife. Afterwards he told us as a secret that Aunt 
Lamra was sometimes lazy in the morning, and so was he 
himself, but that he always put it dowii to not being able 
to find his boots or being locked out of the bathroom ; so 
when he was late the next day Peggy whispered “ Boots,” 
and I whispered “Bathroom,” and he said we’d got him 
on toast. 


Anyhow, it ’s very jolly being on a visit, and I ’ve stayed 
up for dinner every -night, and we’ve both played cricket 
every morning with Archie. Our family is a rowing family, 
but Aunt Mary’s is a cricketing family, and we ’ve learnt a 
great deal since we ’ve been here about the" Australian's and 
the South Africans and what blobs mean and googlies and 
cuts and straight bats .and playing a sound game. . We also, 
went one afternoon to Earl’s Court and walked all over the 
Bevenge, A sailor in a helmet and armour took us round. 
He let Peggy touch his breast-plate. He said he ’d been 
afloat himself for many years, but he hadn’t been in any 
warsJj^ce he, fought the Spaniards a matter of more than; 
three nundred years ago. But you never know your luck, 
he said, and if he was wanted he ’d be there,^ if his age 
wasn’t counted against him. He was quite a joky sailor, 
and when Dad gave him a shilling he didn’t mind taking it 
a bit. He said it reminded him of the old days when he 
always had a hundred doubloons in his pocket. We also 
saw the circus, which was splendid, especially a clown- 
dog'with the legs of a dacshund and the rest of him like a 
Great Dane ; and we rode on the Alpine railway ; but Aunt 
Mary said she thought she wouldn’t, so Dad had to come. 
He said he didn’t object if he were allowed to scream 
whenever we rushed down-hill.' He did scream, and so did 
we and everybody else. It was very good fun. 


FIN DE SAISQN. 

A Farewell to Cricket. 

Let me go but in splendour. As a chieftain 
Of olden days who, just about to die, 

Smote, while his armour rattled like a beef tin, 

And banged his foeman squarely in the eye, 

Then, falling with a crash. 

Expired; so let me make one final splash. 

That, surely, is my due. Through all this summer 
I ’ve had to suffer simply putrid luck : 

My scores have made my face grow weekly glummer, 
2, 0, 1, 1, 0, 3, 0, 1, 0, 0. 

Immense is sorrow's weight 
To one whose average is just -8. 

And it would lift that crushing load of sorrow 
If in the Snafflehainpton match which ends 
Our local season (2 p.m. to-morrow : 

3d., but free to members' and their friends) — ■ ' 
If in that closing game 
I could achieve a century — and fame. 

Or, if that be impossible, then, dash it, 

Let me make some sensation. Let me bound 
Jessopwise, wallop at the ball, and smash it 
Soaring, a perfect sixer, from the ground. 

Nay, why prune down the glory? 

Let it go plumb through Binks’ conservatory. 

Or, just to cause a stir, let my dismissal 
Bring up some very knotty point of law ; 

Or let me, smiting, make my Demon whistle, 

And smack the stumper right across the jaw; 

Or even let me close 
By getting 1. b. w. with my nose. 

Vain dreams 1 I feel a sense of gloom impending, 

A harassing presentiment of woe. 

There will be, I foresee, no happy ending, 

But probably the scoring book will show 
A dull, tame, dismal, flat, 

Inglorious finish— “ Miffkins, did not bat.” 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. a. E. W. Mason has a pleasant habit bf getting the 
most charmiog copy out of his many travels in strange 
places, and now we hayOt in The Turnstile (Hoddjer and 
Stoughton), the anticipated fruits of his late exploration, 
by way of Coventrj^ into .the interior of the House , of 
Commons. I, for one,, must believe him capable of making 
a very good book out of this sole theme, so admirable is his 
reproduction of the atmosphere of the People's Chamber, so 
entertaining are his sketches of certain of its figures, 
notably' Mr. Lloyd George. But Mr. .Mason's ' known 
modesty shrank from the task, and he has resorted, for his 
purposes as a story-teller, to a great deal of extraneous 
colouring matter. Thus the tale opens with an excellent 
earthquake at Valparaiso and some exciting scenes on 
an Argentine estancia. Cynthiay the heroine, is rescued 
by her villainous father from the earthquake; is posted 
anonymously through a turnstile into a foundlings’ home ; 
is adopted by a rich childless couple; is traced by her 
father; is spirited away to England from his menaces; 
lives in terror of rediscovery — groundless, for he dies 
without her hearing of it till years afterwards ; and even- 
tually marries the strong man of the book (whom she does 
not love), partly for the sake of protection against the 
timorousness which has become part of her nature. 
Surely a very inadequate motive for the introduction of all 
this exotic interest. 

,Then, too, the author must needs provide diversion by 
many arbitrary touches of melodrama, in which one seems 


to recognise the working of the detective bacillus caught in 
the neighbourhood of the Villa Bose. Such are the dead-of- 
night episodes .(1) of the. tapestry, (2) of the key that was 
drowned in the Serpentine. Such, too, is the quite un- 
reasonable secrecy about Cynthia's marriage. More sincere, 
evep if ha does not altogether impose his views upon the 
reader, is his effort to analyse the change of Cynthia's atti- 
tude towards her husband, Captain Banies. At first she 
cherishes high ideals for his career, frankly despising 
the purely vulgar and selfish character of his political am- 
bitioii, but her growing personal sympathy with the man 
makes her decline to his own standard, and the beginning of 
love is shown in the very process of this decline. But in 
dealing with Captain Bavies the author’s sincerity fails 
him. With a very cynical candour Barnes himself confessed 
that his brilliant expedition to the Antarctic had been 
meant: as a mere advertisement .to give him a send-off 
on some other career totally unnautical. Yet when that 
career is at its height of promise and he sees Cabinet rank 
within his grasp, the author represents him as seized with 
an unquenchable torment of the soul to throw it all up 
and make a fresh attempt on the South Pole. Erankly, 
the thing is unbelievable. But when all faults are found 
and noted there remains both .in the matter and in the 
manner of this book an arresting charm ;* and to say that 
so good a romance does not show Mr. Mason at his best — I 
as hi The Four Feathers or The Broken Bead — is to pay 
him the best compliment at my command. 

The Street called Straight (Methuen), by th,e authoress 
of The Inner Shrine, etc., was the way Henry Qtdon might 
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have gone, but didn’t. Instead, he elected to pursue the point that the value of these Bast-end studies, their grim- 
higher culture in Waverton, Boston, U.S.A., and did him- ness, their pathos, and the undertone of happy humanity 
self extremely well out of the widows and orphans whose that makes them bearable, would have been -nothing im- 
trustee be was. He had a beautiful high-browed daughter paired by the omission of such passages as — several that I 
Olivia^ engaged to a superb British colonel, Lucky certainly do not intend to quote. Now, then, Mr. Lyons 
Ashley,'' of the Sussex Eifles. “It was he who in South may do his worst, and call me all the narrow-minded 
Africa brought the M’popos to order without shedding a epithets in the dictionary. I shall give him^ nothing but 

drop of blood; it was he who in Eastern Sudan “etc., etc. coals of fire in retaliation, for I gladly admit that there 

So that it had become “something like a haoit at 'the are scenes in his new volume, and characters — Clara 
Colonial Office or the War Office or the Foreign-Office, as herself, for example in certain moods, and always the 
the case might be, whenever there was trouble on one of the optimistic pavement-artist, Mr, Beeny — that are fully 
Empire’s vague outer frontiers, to ask, ‘ Where ’s Ashley ? ’ ” wc^thy of the author of Arthur's, and could only -have been 
None of this could you guess from the figure he cuts in made by him. But, as I say — however I fortunately 
this queer street called Straight. He also was a V.C., and needn’t say it again ; and in any case you would no doubt 
“ when he said ^ Oh ! * ” which he did very often, “ he prefer to judge for yourself. 

softened the vowel ... in a way so droll to the American 

ear ... so that the exclamation became A-ow I ** Possibly Myself, I never met a dog that could distinguish between 
it was that which so impressed the M’popos. A rich and heroes and villains at sight, but when Bafri, the usually 
awkward young American, Peter Davmant, who had once standoffish St. Bernard of Bdslein, was instanUy affable to 
vainly dared to ask the very stiff and proud Olivia to marry Dr. Helme, 1 knew what that meant. He was the hero 
him, has the timely notion that his money is turning and Bdslein was going to marry him, and when Luigi, the 
him into a slacker, and suggests lending or giving all of it . taciturn guide, got snappsd-at (as usual) by the dog, I knew 

to Gttion so that his he was the villain, 

affairs may be set in doomed to disappoint- 

order and the scandal ment. I expected him 

avoided. No one, of there, or there- 

course, believes in the W • ii & abouts, when Heine 

single - mindedness of ^ ^ nasty acci- 

the young man, least 1 1 J dent, which would have 

of all Colonel Bupe^'t rWi KJ K// \ /If] 

Ashley, who through it gg \ f \\n wT anyone bub a hero ; and, 

all plays the bounder if A sure enough, the two 

with the high hand, 11 ^ f 1 llP\ of them went off climb- 

more than once expli- ^ A ml the Alps together, 

citly referring to the W)i V - » I W\\ Oxbn- 

higher standard of con- I lov too old a hand 

duct and feeling which > W k ^ to put all his goods in 

he has, “as an officer ^ W '//{W/i /% / shop window, and 

and a gentleman and a ^ ^ ' V' rv there is lots more to T/ie 

V.a man,” by com- » ) ^ Quest of the Golden Bose 

parison with rnere Todtjsts in Scotland listening foe the Sound of Mull. (Methuen) than that. 

Americans, But Peter — ^ ^ ^ It ig ^ very good six- 

and OZiiiiu- persist in thinking of the Co?07z<eZ as the brightest shillingsworth,'- pressed down and runnino" over, in which 
and best in British Bayards. In the event, however, this ' there is but one fault. That a young liarrister should 
Boston pair make a match of it, leaving the indispensable get lots of briefs but fail to resist temptation is of course 
Ashley free to indulge the curious ^ habit of the War, -legitimate; barristers always succeed in fiction and often 
Foreign and Colonial Offices. A naive performance, yield to temptation in life. But, seeing that Mr. Oxenham’s 
Complacent English folk who have swallowed the im- is a mean fellow of the baser sort, it is at least a pity that 
possible Americans of certain of our home-grown novels he -should have been called Poliak, a name which, differ- 
might suitably make - pilgrimage under New England ently spelt but similarly pronounced, is much worn and 
guidance through The Street called Straight by way of peculiarly honoured in the four Inns, 
penance. * 

A clever person once observed in my presence that the „m, „ ^om Wlxip to Jester, 

recipe for much modern prose and poetry appeared to be Elibank’s aooeptanee of a bunnesa position is con- 

this-whenever you want to say ■•smell, ■■stink *’ He^vJlprobab'yberax=edtotbe Jee.-^e.” 

Well, I apologise for repeating it, but really this does seem ‘ • 

to me a criticism not wholly impertinent to the latest work -A Substitute for Pigskin. 

of Mr. A. Neil Lyons. He is a writer whom before now saddled lierself with a veritable white 

I have admired very greatly, and indeed no one can fail to Tiim^ 

recognise his rare qualities of sincerity and sympathy and ■■The Comet-a little .rooden boat of 25 tons 1 m-don a^id 4 horso 
nis tine gilt for impressionist character-drawing. But in power was, as Mr. McKinnon Wood said last night in his address at 
Clara (John Lane) I cannot help feeling that these good luncheon iu^the Glasgow City Chambers, the ‘small beginning 
and graceful attributes have been wilfully subordinated to q '-‘Scotsman, 

the almost childish determination to shock me at all costs. Sardine with which this unduly 

The worst of it- is, that to object to this, even with the luncheon started. 

Ta if ^ t®™Wy risky business. No <‘Tbousands of rodent, have found refuge in the high branohes of 

one likes to be classed, however unjustly, among the trees, and people shoot at them from under launches. 

Shadowy disciples of Mrs. Grundy. Yet I hold to my Personally we disdain to take cover when we go rat shooting. 


From Wkip to Jester. 

“The Master of Elibank’s acceptance of a business position is con- 
firmed. He will probab'y be raised to the Jeerage. ” 

Eastern Province Herald, 

A Substitute for Pigskin. 

“It looks as if she had saddled herself with a veritable white 
elephant. — iHslh Times, 

“The Comet — a little wooden boat of 25 tons 1 urden and 4 horso 
power was, as Mr. McKinnon Wood said last night in his address at 
the luncheon in the Glasgow City Chambers, the ‘small beginning 
of great things. ’ -‘Scotsman, 

So, it seems, was The Sardine with which this unduly 
prolonged luncheon started. 

“Thousands of rodents have found refuge in the high branches of 
trees, and people shoot at them from under launches .” — Daily Modi, ■ 

Personally we disdain to take cover when we go rat shooting. 
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BeFOBB ASKUra feiends to pose us the gboup to be tazeh after the ceremony,’ it would be as well to make known 

THE exact scope OP THE CAMERA. ThE DOTTED LINES SHOW THE- AMOUNT OF THE GROUP PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE PRESENT CASE. 


A LAUNDRY PROBLEM. 

0 Laundress — though a cold machine 
Of bloodless I.H.P.,*'' 

You still are, as you long have been, 

All woman unto me — 

1 greet you, not with empty cheer 
Or words of hollow praise, 

But seeking, after many a year, 

The purpose of your ways. 

I ask not why you always fall 
On*everything that *s new 
And damage it beyond recall ; 

For, though of course you do, 

It is an old and cliissic wrong ; 

And howsoever they weep, 

Men learn to suffer and be strong 
And buy their linen cheap. 

Nor is it that you love to ram 
The starch in every part 
That should be softer than a lamb, 

Not harder than your heart ; 

Nor why the names we deftly mark 
Should rouse a fearful hate 
That seems to make the whole world 
dark. 

Till you obliterate. 

These mysteries, and many more, 
Though maddening, are trite ; 

The world has sought them oft before, 
Yet never found the light. 

But there is one thing still more 
strange, 

A graver, deeper care 
That thrills my soul, whene’er I 
change,” 

With ever-new despair. 

♦ Indicated Horse Power. l 


On this I muse, 0 silent one, 

Till I am nigh to drop : — • 

When all your dreadful task is done. 

Why do you go and button every- 
thing up to the very top ? 

Dum-Dum. 

CHARIVARIA. 

The rumours of impending further 
attacks on land are being taken seri- 
ously. A forest in Wales has started 
moving. .. ,,, 

❖ 

A Park Lane correspondent writes 
to draw attention to the constantly 
increasing price of necessities. The 
price of caviare, he points out, is now 
to be increased 30 per cent. 

The Pleasure Grounds Committee of 
Dover Corporation has refused per- 
mission for Sunday cricket and lawn 
tennis and golf. To show, however, 
that the authorities are not kill- joys, 
Sunday drinking is still to be allowed. 

❖^sSc 

The Local Government Board has 
ordered the deletion of a clause in the 
bathing by-laws drafted by the Brighton 
Town Council prohibiting persons st and- 
ing within thirty yards of the ladies’ 
stations. We uodeirstand that this is 
the result of a petition from a nuniber 
of ladies, who drew the attention of the 
Board to the expense they had been at 
in the matter of their costumes. 

Our wintry summer! Last week a 
visitor landed an enormous half-pair of 
skates at Penzance. 

According to Men's Wear, neckties 


made of cork are to be the latest form 
of adornment for men. Will the ladies, 
we wonder, take to wearing life -belts 
in order to be in the picture ? 

it* ^ 
n- 

Because, in his opinion, work would 
spoil his clothes, a tramp refused to 
perform his task at the Marlborough 
Workhouse. The magistrates before 
whom he was brought humoured the 
fellow. They gave him fourteen days’ 
hard labour, but the Government 
supplied him with a special suit for 
the purpose. 

“ Cheap Motors : A Start.” 

The Express, 

That, of course, is the difficulty — to 
get them to start. , 

•* ❖** 

Professor F. Ejheble says that it is 
possible' to make flowers drunk. We 
have noticed this ourselves. We have 
often come across flowers unable to 
stand up straight without assistance. 

:{c 

And whales, we are told, have 
moustaches, which they use for finding 
food. In this respect they appi^oach 
near to human beings. Watch a man 
with a handsome moustache finding 
thick soup, • 

A section of the road at Rocky Ford, 
Colorado, has been successfully paved 
with beet sugar syrup. Biting the 
dust at Rocky Ford is not nearly so 
bad as it sounds. 


The demands of the Suffragists in- 
crease. A lady was heard asking the 
other day for two seats for Everywomah, 
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THE OHEISTENING. 

I AM going to marry a person called 
Gloria; not immediately, of course; 
just some time or other. 

I can*t think how I came to be en- 
gaged to a person with that sort of 
name. "When I asked Gloria, she said 
it was a very good name, just as if 
she had chosen it herself; and any- 
how that didn’t answer my question. 

The fact is, I fear that Gloria, even 
with unfettered liberty of choice, has 
no true feeling for names. 

This you will .see plainly^, when I 
tell you about jbhe cottage,-- or more 
accurately speaking (or writing) The 
Cottage, r. - 

We don’t knjow yet whether it’s 
built or hot; but it's sornewhere on a 
moor by a sea; standing 'in its own 
grounds of five rods, poles or perches ; 
lit throughout by candles, and thatched 
to a depth of about three feet — hot .in 
summer, cold in winter — or it may be 
the opposite, I never was much of -a 
therrnodynarnic. It is four miles from 
the nearest house, and ten from a fire- 
station ; but we have a telephone in 
case the candles set the thatch ablaze. ’ 
When Gloria had finished the cottage! 
and put in.the telephone, she said, ' 
“ What shall we call it ? ” ' 

It ' didn’t seem to me to matter 
much ; but I felt it was time for me 
to show some independence, so 1 took 
a strong line, and said, ‘ • 

“An;^hing except ‘The Labur- 
nums.’” ■ ' ■ 

“Ah!*’ said Gloria, “that’s the 
very name I was thinking of.“ Kever, 
mind, though. What .about /The' 

Lawn’?’!'/ - - . ^ 

“That’s the same as-‘The Labur- 
nums,”*^ I said hastily, “ and so is; 
‘The Cedars,’ md ‘'Fairholine,* and; 

* Mont • Eepos,’ and ‘ Hill View.’ - I 
really believe, Gloria, for two two’s 
you ’d call it ‘ The Ingle.’ ” 

“But there will be a lawn,” said 
Gloria. 

“I’m glad of that,” I said; “I 
always felt that a lawn would be most 
genteel. But you see if we had a 
lawn any fool could see what it was ; 
and^ if we hadn’t they ’d either think 
us liars or come nosing round into the 
back-yard to look for it. Why, they ’d 
be knocking us up at all hours to 
ask about it. We’d never get any 
sleep.” 

Gloria considered. 

“Well,” she said, “what would you 
call it?” 

“I think,” I said, “I should call it 

* 1.’ You’ve got to consider the post- 
man. Numbers are s6 much easier for 
the poor man.” 

“ Don’t be absurd,” said Gloria. 


“ It would be much more absurd,” I 
said, “ if we called it 273 A.” 

“ But I want said Gloria ; 

“ it won’t have any individuality with- 
out a name.” i' ^ I 

“Suppose,” I suggested brilliantly, 
“ we call it ‘ The Submerged Tenth ’ ? 
You see, income £500, rent £50-^^—^“ 

“ If you imagine,” interrupted Gloria, 
“ we *re going to pay £50 a year for a 
cottage, you ’d better start looking for 
one with a gold roof and Venetian 
glass windows.” 

, “There aren’t many going,” I said 
dubiously. “ So few Americans have 
taken English shootings these last few 
seasons we can’t expect a moor cottage 
to have, e'oery modern convenience. 
Still, -I ’ll ring up Harrod’s and ask.” 

J!No, -,you won’t,’.’ said. Gloria; 

“ we ’re - going to call it ‘ The 
[.Cottage*’” ' , . • 

I “ Look here, Gloria,” I said seriously, 
“yb;u .don’t appear to realise for a 
|mpment what’s in a name. When 
you name a house you ’re supposed to 
[be instructing and edifying the trav- 
eller, not telling him what he could i 
I have seen with his eyes shut. When ‘ 
jlsee a red-brick se,mi-detached caUed 
I The Oaks,* it suggests things. I 
I immediately look for an oak fence, or 
peer through the pantry window to see 
if they ’ve got* oak. butter-tweezers.” 

Epbbish,” said Gloria; “ they don’t ; 
tweeze Butter, anyhoV.” ‘ 

“Not now,” I said, “but it used to, 
be the thing to do' with butter. My 
grandfather was once champion boy. 
butter-tweezer of Northumberland.” i 
. “ At all events,” said Gloria, “ I ’m 
going to have a straightforward 
jname;- and ‘The Cottage’ is good! 
enoughfor me.” 

I “ Well,” ’ I said,, after reflection, 
i “ you may call it ‘ The Cottage ’ if you 
j add something to make it plain to the 
j public that' the title does not claim 
either to amuse or to instruct — is, in 
fact, a mere label. Otherwise we’d 
simply be wasting its time.” 

“ There Won’t be any public,” said 
Gloria; ‘/but you can do what you like; 
so long as ybu call it * The Cottage.’ ” ! 

“Very well,” I said ^finally; “it 
shall be called ‘ The Cottage, As It 
.Obviously Is.’ ” 

So that is where we are ; and now, if 
you ever chance to strike a building' 
of that name, * you ’ll know how ‘ it 
happened ; and we ’ll be delighted to 
give you a cup of tea on the lawn. 


A TELELULLABY. 

[“Mrs. was at a whist drive at Steu- 
benville, Ohio, when she received a telephone 
message from her nurse ‘that the baby had 
been crying for an. hour. . . . Soon after- 
.'wards the' guests were surprised to hear 
Mrs. -- — singing a lullaby into the trans- 
mitter. ’ Telephone lullabies are now becoming 
quite common at this resort.” 

' , Daily Bx^press.'] * 

Oh, hush thee, my babe, from thy wail- j 
ing desist, / ; j 

Thy mother is busy whist-driving, so ^ 
whist ! i 

But, if thou must still raise a piteous ! 

moan, ’ 

She ’ll sing thee a lullaby over the ! 
’phone. I 

Secure in thy cradle, what hast thou to * 
fear ? 'I 

Just keep the receiver pressed close to ; 

thy ear, ^ , ! 

And when thou art wafted to Hushaby i 
. Land « . j 

Then mother can go and continue the : 
hand, _ i 

Small cause for thy tears or thy ' 

infantile dumps, 

For mother is holding a fistful of ! 

trumps ; . . ' ' 

Her scor*e is colossal, and, sweet — art 
thou there ?— ‘ 

Of aU that she -^ins she will give thee, 
a share. " . _ .. - • 

Nay, try to forget there ’s a pain in thy 
turn, • . . . 

And hark to the ivires, how they buzz 
and they hum ; • . 

For thee are they making that music — 
hejlol— — . 

And baby shall have it wherever I, go. 

Sweet slumber attend thee, with visions 
of bliss; 

In token I send thee this telephone kiss. 
Weep not, .then, my angel, but smother 
that cough; , . , ■ 

They 're calling for momma ; so, baby, ; 
ring off. . : ^ I 


“ Passengers on the Wemyss Bay, Millport, | 
and Rothesay runs experienced the full force 
of the gale, and reports from most of the coast | 
resorts indicated the unplejasant nature of! 
many of the voyagers . ’ '—Glasgow Mrald, j 

Probably they would improve on a, 
second acquaintance. One is never at , 
one’s best when not feeling well. ! 


‘ ‘ Five beautiful coloured plates, from water- ' 
colours of 1817-1818, Turner’s lost period.” J 
Evening Stcmdard, !j 

.When asked about these years Turner I 
used to say casually that he supposed | 
they were somewhere in his studio, but* 
privately he always regretted his care-! 
lessness in mislaying them. j! 


Cock Eobin. 

Who killed Midlothian ? 

“ I,” said the Master, 

“ With my Brown plaster, 
I killed Midlothian.” 
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OtJE HYBEID HISTEIONS. 


[‘ ‘ Not many know, by tbe way, that Mr. 
Granville Barker has Italian, Scottish, and 
Portuguese blood in his veins. His grand- 
father was the distinguished Italian physician, 
Bozzi — and thereby hangs a tale.”] 

So runs a notable paragraph in last 
week's Observer, and the comment is 
all too true. “ Saxon and Norman and 
Dane are we," and we forget in our 
exclusiveness that some of our bravest 
and best citizens derive from races 
less markedly septentrional in their 
habitats. Thus Ohiegwin openly boasts 
of his descent from the Bantu race, 
and Sir Squire Banceopt, in a memor- 
able letter to The Undertakers^ Gazette, 
has traced his passion for ^pompes 
fun^bres to the fact that his ancestors 
hailed from Halicarnassus, where the 
famous monument to Mausolus origin- 
ally stood. 

Again it is not generally known that 
Sir George Alexander has a strong 
dash of Macedonian blood in his veins, 
being, as his name implies, a collateral 
descendant of the famous monarch and 
conqueror. In spite of the lapse of 
so many centuries some of the most 
prominent characteristics of the great 
actor recall those of his illustrious 
ancestor. Thus we read in Plutarch 


of the ” liquid and melting " expression 
of his eyes and the leonine way in 
which his hair stood up on his forehead. 
But the most remarkable resemblance 
i between the two heroes is in the fact 
that the warrior, like the histrion, 
shaved clean. Thereby hangs a tale. 
For it is recorded that Callisthenbs 
the philosopher, who accompanied 
Alexander the Great on his cam- 
paigns, was put to death for saying 
that a man without a beard was 
seldom greatly feared. It is pleasant 
to think that Sir George Alexander 
would never resent criticism in this 
arbitrary fashion. 

Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, few 
journalists are aware, traces his descent 
from no fewer than fourteen different 
nationalities, the most important being 
the Pelasgian, the Patagonian, the 
Swiss and the Basque. Sir Herbert 
is proudest of the Swiss strain in his 
blood, nor is that to be wondered at in 
view of the fact that it was his ancestor. 
Tell Lulliety, the famous yodler, in 
whose orchard was grown the apple as 
history erroneously has it (it was in 


treasures, and it is needless to say that 
he is absolutely unconvinced by the 
comparative mythologists who have 
sought to discredit the Tell legend 
and to throw doubts on that hero’s 
existence. 

Mr. Martin Harvey, on the other 
hand, derives from nearer home, each 
component of Great Britain having a 
share in his corpuscles. Of Irish 
blood, however, he is careful to point 
out at all times, both in conversation 
and in letters to the Press, he has not 
a drop, nor does he care in any way to 
be associated with things Irish, even if 
they are works of genius. 


“Ilkley will shortly be provided with a 

winter garden The contractors are 

under agreement to have the place finished by 
May 1 .” — Yorkshire Post. 

Just in time for the five months' cold 
snap. 


reality a pear) which William Tell 
shot from off tne head of his son 1 This 


shot from off the head of his son 1 This 
fruit, which curiously resembles a jar- 
gonelle, is one of Sir Herbert's choicest 


“The resonants M and N are formed by 
sending the current of air through the nose, | 
the lips being closed in the case of M, and 
applied to the palate to pronounce N.” 

Hygiemfor Teachers. 

We want very much to be able to pro- 
nounce N, but so far have failed to 
apply the lips to the palate, and feel 
rather hopeless. 
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SYLVIA’S PRESENT. 

I NOTICED when we strolled into the 
cafe that Sylvia’s eyes had an unusual 
sparkle, and I mentioned the fact to 
Edward as we secured our customary 
table. Edward told me not to talk rot : 
which is characteristic of the man. 

No sooner were 'we seated than 
Sjdvia came up in her winsome way 
and handed me a menu together with 
a ravishing smile. I studied them 
both very carefully while she and 
Edward exchanged greetings. 

“ Chop for me, please,” I said. “ Ed- 
ward will have a steak, of course. He ’s 
no originality, Sylvia.” 

I glanced at her again and felt certain 
she was looking a little unusual. 

“ You’re exceptionally nice to-day, 
Sylvia; what is it? ” I asked. 

She blushed. I looked at Edward 
triumphantly. 

“ Engaged,” he said. 

Sylvia smiled (and Sylvia smiling 
is a sight for the gods). 

” Good guess. I ’m going to be 
married very soon.” 

I clutched at a piece of bread; 
Edward knocked his knee against 
the table leg. 

“ When ? ” we asked. 

“ Next week if I may, please.” 

“ I cancel the chop,” I said very 
firmly. “ I refuse to eat.” 

Sylvia laughed adorably and went 
to place our orders. " 

** Jovel” exclaimed Edward, “ what 
an idea ! ” 

“ Not at all,” I said; ‘‘people get 
married every day, and Sylvia ’s an 
exceptionally attractive girl.” 

Edward looked annoyed. 

“I mean I’ve got an idea,”. he 
explained — “you needn’t laugh.” 

He paused impressively, “We must 
give Sylvia a present.” 

“ Not so loud,” I whispered. 

“You know,” he continued, “ Sylvia ’s 
waited on us jolly weh for two years ; 
and she ’s wonderfully pretty.” 

“She’s pretty,” I agreed, “and of 
course I *ve nothing serious against the 
girl ; but there was that episode of the 
tough steaks, you may remember.” 

“That wasn’t Sylvia’s fault.” 

“ Possibly not ; but I had fearful in- 
digestion for days afterwards.” 

“ Well, what do you suggest ? ” 

“ I don’t suggest ” I began, when 

Sylvia appeared, preceded by a chop. 
“ Undoubtedly, undoubtedly,” I said. 

Edward looked surprised; he is no 
diplomat. 

“I don’t suggest anything,” I re- 
peated when Sylvia was out of hearing. 
“ I leave that to you.” 

What do you think of knives and 
forks and things ? ” 


“ Absurd — so tactless. Why, it 's 
thrusting the poor girl’s profession 
down her throat.” 

Sylvia made a timely approach with 
the steak. 

She inspected us closely. 

“ You both look quite serious,” she 
remarked. 

“ Sylvia,” I said, “ who is this person 
you ’re going to tie yourself to ? ” 

Sylvia put an extra sparkle into her 
eyes. 

“ I shan’t tell you just yet,” she said. 

A bell rang rather angrily close by 
and she hurried away. 

“Now,” said Edward, “you think 
of something. It must be something 
useful, you know. Shea’s probably 


marrying a respectable joiner, and they 
won’t be well off.” 

There was a dead silence for five 
minutes. Suddenly the idea came to me. 

“ You want something respectable for 
a useful joiner. Very well, then, what 
better than a boot-scraper? No dirty 
carpets, no mud-stained mantelpieces ; 
the chair-cover a dead-letter.” 

“Not enough,” he said; “hadn’t we 
better include a door-mat ? ” 

“ We might ; but she ’s sure to get 
several door-mats. Anyone can think 
of a door-mat. But a scraper, Edward, 
a scraper ; at least it ’s original.” 

“A scraper and a door-mat or no- 
thing,” he insisted. 

I hate arguing, it always gives me 
a pain in the head, and Sylvia was 
coming back just then, so I conceded 
the door-mat. 

Sylvia flourished the menu in front 


of us again. I waved it aside and got 
up quickly from the table. 

“ No sweets,” I said ; “ after your 
announcement I couldn’t look at them. 
Henceforth, Edward and I eat for the 
sole purpose of keeping alive. Farewell. ’ * 

I hurried out of the caf4 and led the 
way to the establishment of one Smith 
an ironmonger. 

“ We must get the things at once,” 
I said ; “I - have it direct from the 
market that door-mats are on the boom. 
We can make the presentation on Mon- 
day. Come along.” 

We had a heavy afternoon. 

On the Monday morning, with the 
aid of a taxi, we arrived at the caf6 
well in advance of the general public. 
Our entrance was magnificent. Ed- 
ward led the way, and his mat ac- 
counted for a couple of glasses and a 
plate. I followed with the scraper ; 
it came into collision with more than 
one chair, and by the time we reached 
our table the beastly thing was com- 
pletely out of hand. I sat on it. 
Sylvia came up. 

She gazed at the door-mat with 
obvious astonishment. 

“Good gracious,” she cried, “what 
have you got there ? ” 

Edward looked at me ; it had been 
arranged that I should deliver a little 
address suitable to the occasion. 

1 spread the notes of my speech 
oh^ttie-tahle and cleared my throat. 

Sylvia didh’t appear to catch the 
meaning of it all until I came to the 
last recital: “And whereas a mar- 
riage is shortly intended to be 
solemnised betweeaauthe said Sylvia 

and the said A. B ” 

“ Oh,” she cried, “ how perfectly 
sweet of you both 1 I *m sure Lance- 
lot will be delighted with the pre- 
sents.” For no apparent reason she 
laughed gently. 

Edward looked mystified. He told 
me afterwards that he thought Lancelot 
was an unusual name for a joiner. 

“ Lancelot. Who is the man ? ” he 
inquired ; “ what does he do ? ” 

Sylvia laughed again. “I’m afraid 
he doesn’t do anything.” 

“ It ’s no laughing matter,” I groaned. 
“ Sylvia, you ’re not going to marry one 
of the unemployed. You ’re far too nice. 
Besides, he ’d be sure to forget to use 
the scraper.” 

“ Or the mat,” Edward added hastily. 

“Has he any money, or are you 
going to support the rotter ? ” 

“He’s plenty of money,” she gurgled 
gently. “ And he doesn’t do anything 
because he’s an— an Earl.” 

■H’ 

As Edward afterwards remarked, we 
might have managed a 5night or even 
aHaronet ; but an Earl 1 
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MOMENTS OF FAILURE IN OTHERWISE BRILLIANT CAREERS. 

THE GREAT OOMBDUN PAEE FLAT. ThB FRINCB OP PINANOB GETS THE WOEST OF A BHSISrESS DEAL. 


Tbce choicest efforts of the great comedian fall flat. 


DEDUCTIVE EVIDENCE. 

The Daily MaiVs Paris correspondent 
reports as follows : — 

‘ ‘ An aged parrot pnt to flight yesterday three 
burglars who broke into a house in the Eue de 
Suez. As they entered the house they were 
startled by a voice saying, ‘ 'Who goes there ? ’ 
Immediately they took to their heels and fled. 
"When the owner of the house returned he 
found the parrot still proudly repeating, ‘ Who 
goes there? ’ ” 

Some equally well- attested marvels 
have come to our knowledge : — 

Astounding Intelligence of a 
Eibe-Bucket. 

j Dooley’s Theatre narrowly escaped 
* destruction by fire last night. Nothing 
would have been known of the pre- 
vented calamity but for the discovery 
this morning of the fact that a fire- 
bucket in the vestibule had wrenched 
out the fastening that held it to the 
wall and had overturned with all its 
contents on to the Turkey carpet. It 
is thus clear that some careless person 
had thrown down a half-spent match 
in the vestibule, and that the watchful 
vigilance of the fire-bucket had averted 
a serious catastrophe. 

Amazing Altruism of a 
Blaok-Beetle. 

On the 16th inst. a young man, in 
an advanced state of alcoholic delirium, 
rushed down the stairs of his lodgings, 
with the intention of hurling himself into 
the Thames. But in the entrance hall, 


a black-beetle, perceiving no other way 
of frustrating the rash youth’s wicked 
design, deliberately got under his foot, 
causing him to slip and fall. All night 
he lay with his head comfortably 
pillowed on the doormat, and, awaken- 
ing in chastened mood, went forthwith 
and signed the pledge. The facts of the 
case are beyond dispute, because the 
remnants of the heroic beetle were 
! found on the hall linoleum. They have 
been gathered together and conveyed 
to the South Kensington Museum. 

LINER LYRICS. 

XV, — The Quarter-master. 
Tattooed and tanned, you reek of tar 
And suck an ancient pipe ; 

All scarred and gnarled and seamed, 
you are 

The proper pirate type ; 

And whensoe’er you come on deck 
The children love to linger 
And scan the dragons on your neck, 
The amputated finger. 

You should have been a buccaneer, 

A man of ribald mirth, 

A hint of gold about your ear, 

Of pistols at your girth, 

Marooned mid isles of shale and 
shells, 

Where time is told by notches — 
But, as it is, you ring the bells 
And keep a deal of watches. 


Maybe you think that life is stale, 

That modern times are dull, 

That privateers no longer sail 
Beneath the bones and skull, 

That nowadays no smugglers brag 
Of beaches nice and handy, 

Whereon a crew may run their swag 
Of dutiable brandy. 

But you are wrong, my friend ; you take 
A pessimistic view ; 

For still ferocious blackguards slake 
Their thirst for derring-do ; 

Braver than once, your smuggler rows 
His kegs o’er sunlit reaches, 

While pirates have the cheek to pose 
On panoramic beaches. 

Then why should Fortune clip the wings 
Of one whose instinct soars 
Above the world of trivial things 
His pirate soul abhors ? 

Nay, quarter-master, snap your thumb 
At one who mocks you, dupe her, 
Give up the Service and become 
A bioscopic ** super,” J.M.S. 

“Mr. George Eenwick, late member for 
Newcastle, bad a car rurming from Hartle- 
pool to Morpeth, a local doctor from Morpeth 
to Berwick, and Mr. Naylor Leyland from 
Berwick to Edinburgh.” — Standai'd. 

We picture to ourselves Mr. Naylor 
Leyland in running shorts touching his 
hat and saying to Mr. Renwick, “ Any- 
thing for Edinburgh this morning. 
Sir?” 
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THE NEW TOY. 

“What's that you’re carrying?” said Francesca sus- 
piciously. 

“It looks,” I said, “like a parcel done up in brown 
paper and tied with cord. It 's something hard — a box, 
I think. Yes, I ’m sure it ’s a box.” 

“ A box ? What ’s in it ? ” 

“ I haven’t looked yet. It might be bulbs or chocolates.” 

“ And it might be eggs or cabbages.” 

“ Yes,” I murmured doubtfully, “ it might, of course, be 
eggs or cabbages.” 

“Is it addressed to me?” said Francesca sternly. She 
is often quite stern abput trivial things. 

“No, I think not. At least, it didn’t seem to be a 
minute ago. But perhaps it has altered itself. It ought to 
have been addressed to you ; but there — you can look at 
the label yourself — ^it isn’t. Most inconsiderate, I call it. 
I shall certainly write to the people and complain. They 
ought 

“ But is it something for me ? ” 

“ How can I tell until I ’ve looked inside it ? I’m hoping 
all the tin^ it ’s going to be for you, but people do some- 
times make mistakes and send me things — ^trousers, you 
know, and braces, and shooting-boots, and collars and 
things of that kind. I ’ve struggled against it, but it ’s 
quite useless.” 

“ If,” said Francesca, “ it ‘s something you ’ve bought for 
yourself it ’s certain to be a piece of ridiculous extravagance.” 

“ You ’ll be sorry for that, Francesca.” 

“ I ’ll take my chance of that. Anyhow, let ’s undo the 
absurd thing.” 

“ Hush, Francesca. This may be something very sensitive. 
Do not use rash and wounding words even about unknown 
objects. I knew a man once ” 

“ So did I, and he was six foot six high and broad in 
proportion, and he had a red beard, and his eyes were 
green, and when he looked at you you wanted to fall down 
and worship him.” 

“ Oh, but that ’s not the man I knew. Mine was only 
five feet five and pigeon-breasted and clean-shaved, and his 
eyes were grey, and when he looked at you you generally 
kicked him. A most peculiar man. His name was ” 

“ Give me the pen-knife,” said Francesca. 

She cut the cord and rapidly undid the paper. 

“ There,” I said, “ I told you it was a box, and it is a box. 
What do you say now ? ” 

“ You get more wonderful every day. Let ’s see what ’s 
inside it.” 

“ Fatal curiosity ! That ’s how ministers of police always 
get blown up. Pause, Francesca. Well, if you won’t it ’s 
not my fault.” 

I pressed up two catches and lifted the box off its base. 

“ Why, you dear stupid old thing,” said Francesca, “ it ’s 
a typewriter I And at your age, too I ” 

“ Gome, Francesca, it ’s not my fault. I didn’t ask you 
to open it. You brought this on yourself, you know.” 

“But you’ll never, never be able to learn it. Your 
fingers are much too stiff.”. 

“My fingers will have to submit. Do you think I’m 
going to let a little thing like a finger stand in my way ? 
Besides, I ’ve tried it at the shop. I ’ve written the whole 
alphabet in quotation marks, and all the punctuation 
marks, and I know where to find the thumb-pawl.” 

“ The what ? ” said Francesca. 

“ The thumb-pawl. That shiny thing, sticking up. And 
I 've made friends with the spacer and the platen and the 
knurl and the swinging bail. ' Let me show you” — I in- 
serted a sheet of paper and rolled it into position — “ There, 


now it 's ready. Just think, Francesca, of all the wonders 
in that machine. There ’s a novel, a problem-play, a book 
of essays, a volume of poems ” 

“ All typed with the thumb-pawl.” 

“A defence of revealed religion, a pamphlet on Free 
Trade, notes for a speech on foreign policy. With this, 
Francesca, we can rule the world.” 

“ Let ’s write a sentence first,” said Francesca, pre- 
paring to seat herself in front of the machine. 

“No, you don't, Francesca,” I said. “Nothing of the 
sort,” and with a deft movement I inserted myself in the 
' chair. “ Some day,” I continued, “ you shall be allowed to 
play with it, but not now. You can watch me while I 
click it — or, stay, you can dictate to me out of that book — 
any page will do — and then you shall see what you shall 
see.. J^e you ready ?, ” 

Francesca knows when the moment for submission has 
come:"' She took up the book and began to read : — 

“ ‘ My poor son-in-law has suffered so much in health,’ ” 
she read. I looked for the letter “ M ” carefully. It had 
vanished. 

“ What are you waiting for ? ” said Francesca. 

“Francesca,” I said, “I will not deceive you. Your 
words have made me think. We have no sons-in-law now, 
but some day we may have three. Of what sort will they 
be ? Will they respect us and shall we like them, or will 
they talk of us casually as ‘ my in-laws ’ ? Will they help 

to minister to our old age, or will they ” At this moment 

I found the “ M ” and pressed it hastily. It made a beautiful 
click. “ If you will look at the paper, Francesca,” I said 
proudly, “ you will find that I have made a good 
beginning.” 

“ You ’ve made nothing of the sort,” she said. “ You 've 
made a small * m ’ instead of a capital.” 

“I did it,” I said, “ to prove you, and you have come 
nobly out of the test. We will now make a space and 
begin again.” 

Everything now went swimmingly. In five minutes I 
had managed to get to the end of the word “ son.” 

“Francesca, dear,” I said, “ this is weary work for you.” 

“ Oh, no,” she said, “ not weary. Tedious, perhaps, but 
not weary. Come, make the hyphen between ‘ son ’ and 
‘ in.’ ” 

“The hyphen?” I said. “Is it right, do you think, to 
make hyphens ? ” 

“It ’s printed here with hyphens, and I insist on having 
them.” 

“ Well, have it your own way. The hyphen is Ah, 

here ’s the little beggar underneath the lei-ter ‘ G ’ on the 
same disc,” and down it wenb. 

At last I struck the “h” at the end of “health,” and 
paused. “We will now,” I said; “ pull the paper out and 
see what we 've accomplished. See how easily it is released. 
Now let us — ^no, I don’t think it would be fair to you. It 
is too well done ; you will be discouraged. I will preserve 
this in my pocket-book.” 

But Francesca was too quick for me. She seized the 
paper and looked at it. Then she smiled grimly. It had 
come out like this : — 

“ m My porsonginglaw hassuffedsso muchin dealth.” 

“ It was a bad sentence to start-with,” I urged. “ These 
intimate details of family misfortune unman the boldest 
typists. Now leave me to myself so that I may practise.” 


“A gentleman who is famed for his hospitality, particularly to 
sportsmen who follow the craft of Sir Isaac Newton.” 

' Cork Examiner. 

After ,a good day’s apple- watching, sportsmen are very 
ready for hospitality. 




TEERIBLE EESTAUEANT 
OTJTEAGE, 

Famous Weiter’s Noble Protest. 

Mr. Filson Young, writing in a 
recent number of The Ball Mall Gazette, 
utters a poignant cry of protest against 
a grave public scandal. 

“Yesterday,*’ writes Mr. Filson 
Young, in his usual impressive italics, 
“lunching in the Carlton grill-room 
was a party of four, which included a 
child about five years old.” It is pain- 
ful to learn that this intrusive infant 
“ did not really like the admirable but 
unsuitable food provided for him,” and, 
after giving further distressing details, 
Mr.* Filson Youn'g observes that “the 
sight of a child in such a place strikes 
one as an impropriety ; and rightly so. 
To take a child to the Carlton is incon- 
siderate both to other people and to 
him.” 

We append a selection from the 
letters elicited by Mr. Filson Young’s 
dignified and memorable protest : — 

Dear Me. Punch, — I can fully sym- 
pathize with Mr. Filson Young in his 
manly protest against the abominable 
selfishness of bringing children to ex- 
pensive restaurants, as I myself have 
been victimized in precisely the same 
way. Only last week I was dining at 


the Fitz when, to my disgust, I saw a 
child of not more than ten at an ad- 
joining table. I was engaged on some 
turtle soup at the moment, but the 
shock to my moral sense was so great 
that I actually swallowed a piece of 
green fat without thinking — a thing I 
have never done before. What, I ask, 
is England coming to when such things 
are tolerated ? People talk about the 
iniquity of the _ Insurance Act, but this 
strikes at the root of our social system 
and destroys the amenity of restaurant j 
life, which makes us what we are. 

I am, Yours indignantly, 
Philip Gorgery. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — ^I trust you will 
back for all you are worth Mr. Filson 
Young’s splendid denunciation of the 
decadent practice of bringing children 
to first-class restaurants. Nothing is 
more lamentable at the present day 
than the disregard of adults by their 
juniors. The respect and consideration 
due to age seem to be things of the 
past. Only the other day, when travel- 
ling to Vienna in the train de luxe, I 
found myself quite unable to concen- 
trate my attention on a financial article 
owing to the chatter of an overdressed 
child— English, I regret to say. If 
children must go to restaurants, let 
them at least have the decency to avoid 
those in which nobody can spend less 


than thirty shillings on a meal without 
loss of self-respect. 

Yours faithfully, 

“Maxima debetur senibus 

REVERENTIA.” 

Dear Mr. Punch, — Mr. Filson 
Young as usual hits the right nail on 
the head. It is a desecration of the 
fine art of gastronomy to allow its 
votaries to be disturbed by the presence 
of children, who are wholly incapable 
of appreciating its higher mysteries.' 
If he errs at all it is in the gentleness 
of his rebuke. He speaks of the incon- 
siderateness shown to their elders. I 
call it downright cruelty. Personally' 
I can never eat caviare, ortolans, or 
even p^che Melba in the company of 
persons of less than eighteen years of 
age. I would as soon discuss theology 
with a chimpanzee. 

Yours faithfully, 

Theodore Gaster. 


»NEW SEASON'S RED PLUM 
NOW READY.. 

Prepared from Seville Oranges and 
Finest Sugar only.” 

Advt in “ The Star,** 

There seems to >e .something missing 
in the recipe, though for the moment 
we cannot think what it is. 





Weary Tommy. “An uneducated blighter the bloke what called this Salisbury Plain.*’ 


THE UMBEABELLA. 

It was after this wettest of aU 
recorded “ Camps that ' Eragonet 
spoke to me about his umbrahella. He 
is not of those who delight in discussing 
the number of Territorial Batteries 
requisite to kill one German scout — 
nor how many Yeomen must bestride 
a single charger into action. Details 
such as these, by every British’ prece- 
dent, are settled after Peace is declared. 
It is the triumph of experience over 
theory. It has made us what we are. 
It will make us what we shall be. 

But*, for the comfort of the lads be- 
hind the counter — the lads who make 
the charges and, if I may say, so, 
the counter-charges — he is most 
earnestly concerned. ** Why,’^ says he, 
‘‘should these gallant fellows— Eng- 
land's third hope — be subjected to an 
inconvenience which a few hundred 
thousand pounds would totally re- 
move ? ” 

Inspired by such thoughts he took it 
upon himself to write to the Secretary 
of State for the War Department and 
offer him at very moderate rates (as 
such things go) an invention of his 
own for< ensuring blue -skies and a 
blazing sun during the Annual Camp. 


“ Nothing," he points out to him (on 
page 17), “can exceed the discomfort 
experienced by troops under canvas in 
such weather as we now absorb. Will 
you condemn the jprotig&s of your 
predecessor to’ plod squelchily home, 
day by day, through the streaming rain 
when a word (and a cheque) from you 
wpuld’ ensure their being as dry as the 
proverbial Scotsman ? " 

This invention of Fragonet’s is sim- 
plicity itself. It consists of the upper- 
works of an umbrella. In ''place of the 
conventional “ stick " there is a short 
steel spike which fits into the muzzle 
of the rifle. 

It is an undisputed scientific fact that 
if one goes out with an umbrella it 
never rains. The effect oh the weather 
of — let us say — ^the London Scottish 
marching out of camp with their thou- 
sand kilts a-swingingand their thousand 
umbrabeUas raised towards the heavens 
would be irresistible. 'A month's 
drought at least would follow. The' 
sun would blaze all day and, very 
possibly, all night. The Territorial 
would sing blithely on the march and 
the farmer in the cornfield. 

When not in use the umbrabeUa is 
sheathed alongside the bayonet in an 
elastic scabbard. 


Nor is this all. The convex surface, 
which is coloured green, bears upon it 
a life-size portrait of the profile of a 
sheep. By way of rank badges and 
further to enhance the deception, the 
umbrabellas carried by officers will 
have one or more sheep-dogs painted 
on them. . 

Think what superlative “cover" it 
would be ! Brigade ' after brigade, 
bleating plaintively, could advance to 
the firing line ' and pour their volleys 
into the unsuspecting foe. Victory is 
ours. Mars smiles down on us in war 
and Phoebus beams on us in peace I 

Never again, says Eragonet, need 
such an Annual Training as this last 
one be endured. Let the Government 
beware how it refuses to provide pro- 
tection for its citizen soldiers. A 
General Election is coming. Let it, he 
says, beware lest these dripping and 
neglected “Terriers" change their 
name to “ Torials." 

Sometimes I wonder if Eragonet is 
as mad (or as sane, for that matter) as 
he pretends to be. 

“Braid on Evening Trousers," says 
a headline in a contemporary, alnd 
reminds us of the complementary work, 
“ Taylor on Golf." 










AT THE PLAY. 

**AE!r AND Oppoetunitt/’ 

ONe is familiar enough with the kind 
of comedy that starts as a comedy 
and then, half-way through, the finer 
humour gives out and somebody squirts 
a soda-siphon and somebody else trips 
over the door-mat just to keep things 
going, and the last Act is carried 
through on a hurricane of buffoonery. 
Well, this is not quite what happened 
with Mr. Haeold Chapin’s “ comedy ” 
at the Prince of Wales’s. Physically, 
though the Third Duke of Keels had 
his restive moments, the players kept 
themselves under reasonable control; 
it was the motives of their actions, or 
at least those of the chief figure, that 
degenerated into a sort of intellectual 
farce. 

Mrs, GheverellCf widow and adven- 
turess, has secured the affections of 
Algernon £c. Gossamore^ callow youth 
and son of the heir-presumptive to the 
Dukedom of Keels. In a First Act full 
of pleasant comedy we see her disarming 
the parent’s opposition by her trans- 
parent candour. She is of the jelly-fish 
order, her very transparency serving, 
like a protective colouring, to render 
her true character invisible. It is 
her sinister design to throw over the 


son in favour of the father, thus saving 
one of the intermediary steps to fortune. 
In the Second Act, to the natural in- 
dignation of the youth (it almost always 
shatters a son’s piety to be cut out by 
his father in an affair of the heart), she 
makes this transilient move. Mean- 
while, to the Duke, who had com- 
missioned his very businesslike private 
secretary to buy her off, her upward 
progress threatens danger. Is he not 
the climax ? What is to prevent her 
from leaping at one fell bound to the 
top of the ladder, disregarding all the 
lower rungs ? 

The ducal eye is under her fascina- 
tion. He is her rabbit and she his 
boa-constrictor. But the author is 
determined at all costs to be anything 
but obvious. As in the best detective 
stories, where the crime is ultimately 
traced to the very last person you ever 
thought of, so here the gay widow falls 
finally into the arms of the most 
improbable of all the male cast — the 
private secretary, with whom she has 
hitherto not exchanged one civil word. 

If the author was determined to 
have this denouement, I venture to 
suggest that he might have got at it 
by a more exhilarating process. The 
lady should have demanded from the 
secretary a fabulous sum as theprico 


of her dismissal, and married him on 
the proceeds. Wasn’t there a no- 
torious precedent for something like 
this in the best circles ? 

But the author had his own views, 
and preferred to bring about his results 
by an elaborate feat of casuistry which 
imposed upon nobody ; and in the end 
the adventuress makes nothing by it. 
By the other scheme she would have 
secured the one thing she was out for 
— ^namely a fortune, for she doesn’t 
seem to have worried much about the 
title. But, as it is, she gains nothing ; 
for there was never any pretence that she 
had made the one slip that the cleverest 
adventuresses sometimes make, and 
actually fallen in love with an ineligible. 

The fact is that Mrs, Cheverelle is a 
little too clever for herself, and far 
too clever for her audience ; and this 
is true of a good deal of the play. 
I am confident that if the author would 
only put himself in the position of his 
audience — infants crying for the light 
— he would soon learn to temper the 
obscurity of his dark sayings, and 
make things easier for us. He was 
best when most intelligible, as in cer- 
tain wise apophthegms, such as Lady 
O'HoyhiS remark — “ It is generally 
allowed that the laws of nature only 
apply to men ” ; or this — Two things 
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a woman likes to see: Woman trium- 
phant and Woman floored” — though 
here he might have made the proper 
distinction that what a woman likes to 
see is the triumph of her sex and the 
^scomfifure of the individual repre- 
sentative of it. 

Miss Marie Tempest’ s popularity was 
a warrant of triumph. The audience 
might not understand all the things 





THE DAWN OF REASONED AFFECTION. 

Mrs, Cheverelle (Miss Marie Tempest) to 
Senry Bently (Mr. Norman Trevor). Let ^s 
go over my conduct step by step and see what 
we ’ve been up to.” 

she said, or why she said them, but 
they knew it must be all right so long 
as she said them in her own inimitable 
way. But I don’t quite know how we 
should have fared without Mr, Graham 
Browite’s Duke, It was a really 
humorous sketch, both on the political 
side and on the social, and had the 
further merit of being thoroughly 
understandable. His final burst of 
gratitude to his secretary .for having 
rescued him from the widow’s clutches 
saved a very improbable situation and 
sent a puzzled audience away on good 
terms with its own intelligence. Mr. 
Breon was all that you could want of 
ingenuous youth and long plastered 
hair, and Mr. Trance as his father 
was very sound indeed in the First Act. 
Mr.' Trevor, as the secretary, said his 
words briskly, bnt never gave us any 
due to the widow’s reason for being 
attracted to him. Finally, Miss Kate 
Seigeantson, O' Hoyle, aunt 
of the Duke and guardian of the 6fossa‘ 
more blood, spoke always with a 


delightfully emphatic clarity, being the 
one person on the stage of whom you 
could confidently predict that she would 
always know her own mind and take 
care that everybody else knew it. 

There is a phrase that someone uses 
about something in the play : “ A little 
involved but still interesting ” ; and 
this is a fair description of the author’s 
work. If only he will make his motives 
as clear as his dialogue, at its best, is 
brilliant, he should travel far. 

“ Everywoman.” 

It is not really the story of Every- 
woman, nor yet of Everyotherwoman ; 
indeed I hope it is not even the story 
of Everyhundredthwoman. You might 
as well describe Hogarth’s “Bake’s 
Progress ” as the history of Everyman. 
The Drury Lane version of the career 
of a typical woman is in no sense 
typical, except of Drnry Lane, and not 
always of that. 

My second trouble is concerned wibh 
the incongruity of this mixture of the 
phraseology of the Middle Ages with a 
setting of modern realism. And the, 
costumes only added to the medley, 
running riot as they did through all 
sorts of confounded peiiods. Most of 
the personifications of Yirtues and 
Vices were in present-day dress : but 
Passion was a Georgian highwayman ; 
Flattery might have stepped out of 
The School for Scandal ; Love wore the 
garb of a mediaeval apprentice. Thirdly, 
one never knew where one was with 
these allegorical figures. For the most 
part they represented permanent ab- 
stractions, as' in the case of TnUh, 
But Beauty was only a temporary 





“SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE.” 

King Love . . , . . . Mr. Ion Swindby. 
Passion . . , . Mr. Wilfrid Douthitt. 


abstraction, attached for the time being 
to one particular woman, and dying 
half-way through the play. Yet, if 
we may believe Keats, Truth and 
Beauty are identical, and if the one is 
eternal then so is the other. 

Their actions, too, and the sequence 
of them, were often strangely illogical. 
Thus it is not till after she has yielded 
to Passion that Eve7‘ytcoman is deserted 
by Modesty, and it is then that she 
calls in Conscience to comfort her, at 
the very moment when you would 
have expected this excellent Quality to 





Mr. H. B. Irving (as Nobody), “I don’t 
think’ much of my part; but who knows? it 
may be a stepping-stone to the Christmas' 
Pantomime.” 

come forward with implements of 
torture.^ Beauty, again, perishes long' 
before Youth, Yet, if I have any 
acquaintance, by report, with the arts 
of almost Every Woman, it is generally 
the other way about. Then there was 
Passion, who was represented as 
deceiving the- lady under the mask 
of Love. Yet she knew his real name, 
for his label was perfectly clear ; 
and so there was not the faintest 
excuse for mistaking his identity. 

Comparisons, inevitably suggested, 
between Everywoman and The Nun 
were all in favour of Dr. Beinhardt’s 
pageant. The lurid career that was 
conceivable in the one case was purely 
arbitrary in the other. Her cloistral 
seclusion naturally encouraged in The 
Nun a passionate curiosity to see 
something of Love and the colour of 
Life ; and it was as an unprotected 
female that she adventured into the 
outside world. But Everywoman was 
brought up in the domestic comfort of 
a well-appointed home, with a large 
mirrc r and a nice conservatory ; with 
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Solicitor {mdeavouring to discover climfs legal status)* “But, LIadam, how long is it 
SINCE YOU HEARD EBOM YOUB HUSBAND?^* 

Client. “Weld, yer see, ’e left mb the day ’e was married, and truth is I ’aint 
’EAED nothin’ of ’IM since, nor wanted ; LEASTWAYS, I D/D ’EAR CASUAL-LIKE THAT ’E 
WERE DEAD, BUT IT MAY BE ONLY ’iS PUN.” 


Modesty to companion her ; with a per- 
fectly respectable Kijig Love living 
next door, and Truths his mother, 
ready to chaperon her at any time. 

In the matter of artistic design and 
unity it would, of course, be ludicrous 
to compare the two productions, and 
there was also an incalculable advantage 
enjoyed by The Nun in being a pageant 
without words. E’er, though a true 
poet in the person of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips had been called in to tinker 
up the original of Everyiooman, he 
must have lound some of it past repair, 
for, to be frank, the amended libretto 
was not very great stuff. 

Still, with the bizarre matferial at his 
command Mr. Collins made an admir- 
able show ; and the performance of Miss 
Alexandra Carlisle, of whom one 
hardly suspected so much versatility 
or so earnest a sincerity, was a real 
triumph. Of the rest, the best of the 
figures was perhaps that of Miss 
CoLLiNOE as Zo2i^/i, a very sympathetic 
study. Miss Gladys Cooper was well- 
chosen for the part of Beauty, and Miss 
Winter for that of Modesty. As 
Passion, Mr. Douthitt sang his dread- 
ful drawing-room lines with a fine 
resonance, though he shattered tradi- 
tion by not being a tenor. Miss Kate 
Eorke as Truth, an antique who was 
ultimately restored as good as new, did 
a very sound piece of work ; and Mr. 
Fred Lewis, as a bloated mfillionaire, 
conquered many difficulties. 

finally, my sympathies go out to 
Mr. H. B. Irving, whose business it 
was, as a kind of chorus, to throw off 
from time to time a lot of dull doggrel, 
only relieved by an incredibly frequent 
iteration of the same little joke upon 
his name of Nobody. With the assist- 
ance of some bilious-green limelight he 
bore it with an extraordinary and 
heroic composure. 

Artistically, and for the purposes of 
an allegory, the first scene was the 
best ; for the background, the costumes 
and the scheme of movement were 
largely decorative and avoided actuality. 
Of the realistic scenes the one of which 
most was expected — Piccadilly Circus 
— ^was disappointing. It never sug- 
gested the original. A single practicable 
electric brougham (the rest were fixed 
in two dimensions) was inadequate to 
represent the maelstrom of traffic in 
this congested locality; and the chief 
merit of the scene was the miraculous 
rapidity with which it gave place to 
the exterior of a church, with snow- 
storm. On the other hand, “ The Stage 
of a Theatre” was a very remarkable 
and daring exposure of the sordid 
secrets of life behind the foot-lights of 
what I took to be Drury Lane itself. 

It was significant, by the way, that 


though this was a Morality concerned 
with the modern career of Every 
Woman there was no reference to the 
Suffragist movement ; so I am half 
afraid that Miss Ohristabel Pank- 
HUR3T will not run over from Paris to 
see it. 

I should be ungrateful if I did not 
end on a note of compliment to actors, 
scene-painters and management for a 
spectacle which held the audience 
riveted. And if curiosity was perhaps 
their dominant emotion, and this may 
mean .that some of them (possibly 
including myself) will forgo the edifi- 
cation of a second visit, I am at least 
very glad to have seen it once. 0. S. 


Prom a Baboo letter of application : 
** I am a young, of about 22 years of age. 
My size is 5 feet and 9 inches ; long enough to 
join the Military Department. My breast in- 
volves about 33 inches.’* 


More Secret Bemedies. 

“ To improve the health try the following: 
Half fill a two-pound jam-pot with whiting, 
and procure a penny block of tinted dye and a 
enny paint-brush. Dissolve the tint in a 
asin with about half a pint of boiling water, 
stir with a stick, then add to the whiting 
gradually. ’ ’ — Mer’eford Times. 

It doesn’t sound as if it would improve 
the whiting’s health, but that cannot 
be helped. We have sent to the fish- 
monger and the oilman for the ingre- 
dients, and propose to try it on our 
cold to-night. 


Commercial Candour. 

* ‘ What a customer says : ‘ I am so thoroughly 
pleased with your laundry work ; my things are 
beginning to get a nice colour.” 

Advt. in Madame.^* 


“Korth-westerly winds, gale locally ; showers 
and fair intervals ; sold .” — Cork Constitution. 

Not at all ; we expected it. 
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NEWS FROM THE BOURSE. 

My Humilution. 

It may be true that some men are 
born great j but it is absolutely true 
no doubt whatever — that some men 
are bom never to be able to sell any- 
thing. I am chief of them. To buy, 

. yes r but to sell? — that is another 
matter. How is this ? Why is it that 
the two gifts, although united in certain 
of us, are so utterly distinct in others ? 

I will give you an example. Suppose 
that I want a dog. It matters very 
little what kind of a dog; but a dog. 

I ask advice and find that there is no 
dog so popular as a bob- tailed sheep- 
dog-— blue, old English and so forth. 

“ Get a good one,” says the counsellor, 
and — this is all supposition, of course — 
I do so. There is no difficulty, not the 
least. The world is suddenly full of 
people with the best bob-tailed sheep- 
dogs to sell. I select a breeder, write 
to him, choose a particularly promising 
pup and send a eheq^ue for him. How 
much ? Five guineas, let us say. 
Nothing is easier than this. I am on 
my own ground : I am buying. 

Suppose next that after a couple of 
years, during which time the dog has 
been trained to work with the flock, 
I want to sell him for any reason. 
He is too big, too clumsy, he breaks 
too many flowers, he eats too much 
money ; or say that the shepherd who 
has trained him has left the neighbour- 
hood and did not need him any more 
and the dog moped when not in his 
company. 

Say what you like : the point is that 
he has to go ; that the time is ripe for 
me to become a seller — ^what then? 
You would fancy that, the fashion in 
dogs not having changed in the inter- 
val, sheep-dogs were still marketable. 
Perhaps they are ; but not mine. He 
cost five guineas, I said, when a pup. 
He is now trained and tried : surely he 
is worth eight? I advertise him at 
that and get no replies. I advertise 
again at six and get no replies. He 
has a pedigree, we will assume, a yard 
long. ■ I advertise him at four and get 
no replies. I offer him to his original 
breeder, recalling the circumstances of 
the purchase, but he answers that 
he cannot trace the transaction and 
does not want to purchase, anyway. I 
advertise him at three guineas and 
receive two replies — both from shep- 
herds, poor men, as they are careful 
to point out — offering one pound if he 
satisfies on trial. I offer to send him — 
both are, of course, living a long way 
off and the fare and trouble would cost 
five shillings, and neither replies again. 

' Then I advertise no more, but put 
the news about in the neighbourhood 

that a sheep-dog is for sale, and stiU 

I get no replies. I ask my friends if 
they want a dog, and all say No, except 
one man, who would not mind one as 
a gift. The end of it is that the dog 
remains on my hands and continues 
to do damage and mope and eat money. 
Meanwhile the breeder from whom I 
bought him is seUing sheep-dogs all 
day long, and The Exchange and Mart 
is full of traffic in sheep-dogs. And 
mine is as good as any of them, and 
probably a good deal cheaper, but he 
will be on my hands for ever. And all 
because it is my destiny not to be able 
to sell— only to buy. 

I took a sheep-dog as an example 
because it is apt. But there are other 
things as striking. I can take a house 
with any man; but can I let it? No. 
I can buy shares ; but can I sell them 
at anything but a loss? No. I buy 
old books and their value instantly 
drops. I buy water-colours and no 
one but myself has the faintest desire 
to possess them. And all the time I 
am meeting men whose sole activity in 
life is to pick up this and that bargain 
and reap fifty per cent, on it. So 
diversified we are ; so many of us are 
there to make up this little world. 

THE BOOM IN PARLIAMENTS. 

Mb. Winston Ohubchill’s scheme 
of Federal Home Rule, under which the 
country would possess- ten or a dozen 
parliaments, has not been allowed to 
pass unnoticed. 

Already a hot discussion is raging in 
Lancashire as to the most suitable 
centre for the parliament house for 
that county. While there are numbers 
who feel that Manchester should be the 
honoured city, the people of Wigan 
feel very strongly that Wigan should 
be the seat of government. As for 
Yorkshire, the Mayor of Scarborough 
has not delayed to press the claims of 
that resort, pointing out most justly 
that the town affords excellent boating 
and bathing, with bands, pierrots and 
other attractions. 

Something like consternation reigns 
in Burslem and its neighbouring towns 
at the suggestion that the Midlands 
should possess a parliament of its own. 
At a street corner the other evening, 
a group of five or six determined-look- 
ing townsmen was heard to state in 
unison, “ Burslem will fight, and Bur- 
slem win be right,” and this is but the 
beginning of a movement that is bound 
to spread like wild-fire. Already certain 
of the local political associations have 
purchased iron dumb-bells and Indian 
clubs, and other implements will be 
secured if necessary. An advertisement 
in a Staffordshire evening newspaper foi 

eighteen to twenty competent drill- 
sergeants able to keep a secret tells its 
own tale. “ Convention ” and ‘‘ cove- 
nant” are two of the most popular 
words in the Five Towns, and there is 
an enormously increased sale of Mr. 
Arnold Bennett^s books, into which 
ardent students are delving for full 
information about the revolutionary 
methods of the French. 

A well-known firm of building con- 
tractors, in conjunction with one of 
our most enterprising architects, has 
been at work night and day in getting out 
designs and estimates for a useful and 
inexpensive type of parliament house. 

In a few days the results of their labours 
will be placed before the authorities, 
and quotations for single buildings, or 
per dozen, will be submitted. 

We should like to add that, for real 
bargains in maces and Speakers’ wigs, 
there is little to choose between Gam- 
ridge’s and Selfage’s. 

HONEY MEADOW. 

Hebe, Betsey, where the sainfoin blows 
Pink and the grass more thickly grows. 
Where small brown bees are winging 
To clamber up the stooping flowers, 

V7e ’ll share the sweet and sunny hours 
Made murmurous with their singing. 

Dear, it requires no small address 

In such a billowy floweriness 

For you, so young, to sally ; 

Yet would you still out-stay the sun 

And linger when his light was done 
Along the haunted valley. 

0 small brown fingers, clutched to 
seize ' , i 

The biggest blooms, don’t spill the 1 

bees ; 1 

Imagine what contempt he 

Would meet who ventured to arrive ' 

Home, of an evening, at the hive i 

With both his pockets empty 1 

Moreover, if you steal their share, i 

The bees become too poor to spare | 

Their sweets nor part with any 

Honey at tea-time ; so for you 

What were for them a cell too few 
Would be a sell too many I 

Or, what were worse for you and me, 
They might admire the industry 

So thoughtlessly paraded. 

And, tired of their brown queen, main- 
tain 

That no one needed Betsey- Jane 

As urgently as they did. 

So would you taste in some far clime 
i The plunder of eternal thyme 

And you would quite forget us, 

1 Our cottage and these English trees, 
i When you were. Queen of Honey Bees* 

: At Hybla or Hymettu^. 
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OUR BOOKIIMG-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Bunch' $ Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Actually, for the first four or five chapters of Lamoriia 
(Methuen), I thought it was going to prove that hitherto 
undiscovered thing, a novel by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick in 
which my interest would fail to be wholly absorbed. Of 
course I was all wrong. Prom the moment when Lamoma 
and Pansy started for the Continent, and the story 
contrived to shake itself free of some earlier hesitations, it 
had me captive. Not, I feel bound to tell you, that it is 
altogether a happy or pleasant story ; quite the contrary. 
Most of it concerns the very real and grim trouble into 
which silly Pansy contrives to plunge herself (and Lamorjia) 
by conduct a good deal worse than foolish. There are also 
a couple of thorough-paced blackguards, the one who takes 
advantage of Pansy's infatuation, and the other (to my 
mind a little less credible) who would use his knowledge of 
it to blackmail her friend into marriage. You will see 
I from this that you are not going to find Mrs. Sidgwick in 
I a comedy mood ; and if, with me, you admire her most in 
that mood, you will be sorry. But she has written nothing 
more absorbing; to the last page I was in a state of 
trembling doubt as to how it would all end. Also her 
people, with the exceptions indicated, are just the same 
sensible, level-headed human beings whom she draws so 
convincingly. I shudder, for example, to suppose what the 
conventional novel-heroine would have done in such a 
situation as confronted Lamorna, when the cad Wigan 
threatened to expose her friend unless Lamorna married 
him. Being the creation of Mrs., Sidgwick, she went 
straight to the nice man she was engaged to, and, having 


talked the matter over with him, agreed to do nothing. 
If only more authors wrote like that ! 

We have all, for many a long year, been inciting Mr. 
B. P. Benson to sit down, take time and write his master- 
piece ; and now he has gone and done it. Whether or not 
Mrs. Acnes (Holder and Stoughton) is a great book (and 
I am not so. sure it isn’t, if only I had the courage to say so) 
it is certainly worthy of himself at his best. There is a 
merciful absence of duchesses and ultra-smart folk; the 
persons concerned are a very ordinary set in a provincial 
backwater, who stand on their merits as individual 
characters and trade on no illusory attraction of birth or 
“ the movement ” by which to recommend themselves to 
the reader. If one’s interest is intrigued by them, and 
indeed it is, the credit is the author’s alone. His theme is 
the monotony of provincial life ; but this is no bloodless i 
sketch of the dull existence of dull people. Their very I 
dulness reacts upon themselves and inevitably produces an 
engrossing story without the adventitious aid of any 
improbable or even momentous incident. Even the ten- 
dencies to elope or cry “ Votes for women ! ” bear no signs 
of having been forced in order to tickle respectively the 
romantic or the topical sense, but follow in natural i 
sequence. Mrs. Ames, the lady herself, makes' a pitifully | 
obvious and futile attempt to regain her first youth, I j 
congratulate Mr. Benson most heartily on having regained 
his without any apparent effort. , 

Contemporaneously with her introduction to the British 
stage (but then, of course, these little coincidences will 
happen !) there reaches me a slender volume called, Nezv ‘ 
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Chronicles of Behecca of Sumiijhrooh Farm (Hoddee and roads, should remind me of an older favourite. There is 
Stoughton). It is published at a shilling, and I fancy much of the zest of Black’s immortal Phaeton about these j 
there must be many admirers of Miss Kate Douglas motor adventures. And this is high praise. 

WiGGiN quite ready to pay more than that for the renewed ^ 

society of her best-known heroine. Not that Behecca, I don’t know whether the influence of pictorial posters 
manifold as are her excellences, is a young lady for all recommending boot polish and tooth powder and the like 
tastes. Personally, I believe that in real life she would has anything to do with it, but there is a rapidly growing 
have bored me crazy. I hate to say it, but in all her habit amongst publishers of supplying a portrait of a young 
chronicles there is to me an uneasy suggestion of the angel- woman with no name underneath her as a frontispiece to 
child, with limelight and appropriate music, that simply their novels. The Bat-Trap, written by “Daniel Wood- 
ruins my enjoyment. This is perhaps unfair, as Behecca roffe” and published by Werner Laurie, doss this, and 
is by no means unduly virtuous and certainly does not die I am still in doubt as to whether the photograph at the 
in the last chapter. Still, there it is — I can’t believe in her. beginning represents Eoya, the heroine, or somebody else. 
But those who can will certainly welcome a volume that But I like to think it is somebody else. . . . The Bat-Trap 
has all the qualities of its predecessor. I fancy it is more is a tirade against the institution of marriage, and the 
particularly what would be called “ the story of the play,” argument is supported by two cases — (1) that of Gapitain 
as many of the chronicles — that concerning the Simpson Macintyre, whose wdfe develops homicidal ■ mania and 
wedding-ring and others — I recognise as forming part of nearly puts out one of the gallant soldier’s eyes, and (2) . 
Behecca' s sta^ge traffic at the Globe Theatre. Very possibly that of the mother of Eoya, who makes an unfortun^o 
there the art of a winsome and clever little lady may [second match with a scoundrelly adventurer. Captain 


invest them with a per- 
sonal fascination that 
(for me at least) they 
lack on the printed 
page. In that ease the 
success of the book is 
assured beforehand, and 
my humble apprecia- 
tion can be dispensed 
with. 

Those clever persons, 
C. N. and A. M. Wil- 
liamson, must, I am 
quite sure, . have had 
some moments of pure 
enjoyment in the com- 
position of their latest 
story, The Heather 
Moon (Methuen). To 
create the brother and 
sister, Basil and Aline, 
to make them the joint 
authors of popular - 



BUSINESS ENTERPEISE IN THE PAST. 

V. — ^Thb Geese that saved Rome doing a stab turn at the Coliseum. 


Macintyre and Roya 
decide therefore to 
dispense with the ob- 
noxious ceremony. 
Besides theexcitemen'ts 
incidental to her theme 
the author throws in a 
shipwreck and a shoot- 
ing affray in the West 
Indies; but, although 
there are some well- 
observed character- 
sketches and one clever 
conversation in the 
book. The Bat-Trap 
failed to grip me. I 
think there must be 
something wrong with 
the spring. It may be 
because “Daniel 
Woodeoffe” has 
chosen such very ex- 
treme instances ; but I 
am inclined to answer 


rnotor-novels, and incidentally the foiled villains of this par- her thesis epigrammatically with a single word— taken from 
ticular tale, must have been for the versatile originals of the the metaphor which she has herself employed in the title, 
caricature the greatest possible fun. Even their personal ====z============z 

appearance is mildly burlesqued, and the photographs that, ^ « . . 

taken together, “ were considered by publishers to help the f ^ 

»» mu:™ :™ iu_ i. -i “ The mcompleted Yorkshire champiophip doubles will be played 


csfllfl nf f.hpiV hnnVci ” Tbics oil +bo lucompieiea xorKsaire cnampionsaip aoubles will be played 

sale ot^ tueir books. ibis is all the most excellent and on Saturday, at 2.30, Semi-finals : E. Middleton and G. E. T. Ta/lor 

cLisarming play , and, if only for the sake of it, I wish I v. C. W. Wade and H. H. Priestley;' and the swimmers v. E, and 
could add that the story it adorns is equal to others that I S. Watson in the final.” — Scarborough Evening News. 
have enjoyed from the same pens. Honestly, I don’t quite If the Messrs. Watson could swim too, the final must have 
think this. The characters seem affected by that un- been a great struggle. 

certainty of line which is characteristic of moonlight effects. 

Barrie, the young girl who is taken over Scotland in a “SENSATIONAL NEW YORK LBW SUIT.” 

touring-car ; SomerUd, her host and lover ; the actress- Dundee Advertiser. 

mother, of whom she is in search, are all a little shadowy. 0^^ own Ibw suit consists mainly of a couple of pads, 
Moreover, the necessity of changing, in various parts, from which are always getting in the way. 
the third to the first person. produces (if I inay fall naturally 

i^o an appropriate metaphoi^ an alteration of gear which » Mrs. — is a keen sportswoman, inheriting her late father’s taste. 
enecuS the even running of the plot with an awkward jar; On the day when this photograph was taken she secured a splendid 
And smooth-going is a characteristic that I have long dish of prawns.”— 

learned to associate with the Williamson make of motor- You should see us spearing whitebait by moonlight, 
story. But, though I confess to have been a little dis- 

appoiated with the intrigue, about the setting, the little « He sang of the gUdecl courts of kings and the tears dripped un- 
ilghtnmg sketches ot places and scenery, there is certainly heeded from the listener’s ears.” — The Story-Teller. 
no diminution in skill. It was perhaps inevitable that Probably somebody noticed it, although too polite to say 
this tale of a romantic party, journeying on the Border hig h, any thing 
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furnishes in the most adaptable 
CnAKIVAniA. form the power of endurance required 

An Ohio newspaper offered a prize by an operatic singer. A notice in the 


ANOTHER CONTROVERSY. 

[It has recently been debated at great length 


for “ The Perfect Husband,” and he has theatre will no doubt run : — If you whether the ori^n of Life is to be found in 
been found at last. We are not sur- must throw anything at the artistes, ^ substance called Chromatin or in 

prised to hear that he is a miUionaire. please let it he carrots.” Cytoplasm.] 

f Oh, oft with me you *ve had it out, 

Statistics compiled by the Municipal The spread of the love of luxury Thomas, in many a deadly bout, 
Council show that most widows in seems to be affecting everyone and Crossed swords at many a juncture ; 
Paris take a second husband within everything. This year many of our Pinked me, it may be, with the point 


eighteen months of the death 
of the first. Some wives, it is 
said, even get engaged again 
soon after their first marriage, 
subject to the life interest of 
their first husband. 

With reference to Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s pro- 
posal for a number of local 
parliaments for England, it 
should not be forgotten that 
the experiment of running a 
Hackney Empire and a Shep- 
herd’s Bush Empire has 
already been tried with, we 
believe, considerable success. 

s!< :!< 

Jls 

Hundreds of excursionists 
and others watched a battle 
between Eederal troops and 
revolutionists in Northern 
Mexico the other day. It is 
said to have been a capital 
entertainment, and the spec- 
tators could scarcely have 
been surprised when some of 
the combatants thought it 
right to make a small charge. 

At a time when, owing 
to a warning by the police, 
fortune - tellers in London 
were somewhat depressed, it 
must have been some little 
consolation to them to read 
that Crystal Gazer won the 
Wellesbourne Nursery 
Handicap at Warwick. 


I 








AN INNOOENT ACCOMPLICE. 


Man of Eigh Principles, “ Aren’t you ashamed oe eaening youe 
Inmates of the new prison ^^ving by advertising humbug oe that sort? Portune-telling 
home for habitual offenders ’s it is 1 ■■ 

of TTi’n Tolo “ PoRTUNE-TELLIN’ ? ’Ow WAS I TER KNOW? I THOUGHT 

at Camp Hill, isle of Wight, some kind o’ soapP* 

are now supplied with smarts ^ — 


■ Bight through my dialectic 
joint. 

Or felt in tmTi thepimcture. 

You ’ve fought for Warwick 

. — I for Kent ; 

You ’ve sworn by Swanage — 
I have lent ' 

My weight to Tobermory ; 

I (that a duel might occur) 

Have been a Little Eng- 
lander — 

You, quite the Little Tory. 

* We ’ ve had it out on Axtv. Life, 

On Bose v. Bachel (as a wife), 

On Cook opposed to Peary ; 

We’ve argued Commons 
verstis Peers, 

’Varsity v, the Temple beers, 

Khayyam v, Peter Keary. 

On Increments and Censor- 
ship 

(Subjects of which we have 
no grip 

We ’ve said our most ^xcitel 
say. 

And argued half a summer’s 
day 

Morrison versus White- 


Any old controversial thing 
Has done for us to have our 
fling— 

Baconian — ^Erasmist ; 

So now, on guard with supple 
wrist — 

You as a strong Chromatinist, 
I as a Cytoplasmist. 


Jiim, Abie Ui YYignxi, ^2 some kind o’ soapP* “So great is the rush that a 

are now supplied with smart — wait of an hour at the first tee is 

uniforms, and are allowed to read birds have left for the South much no uncommon thing as early as ten o’clock in 
magazines and newspapers, and to earlier than usual. niorning, and when the course really 

^ - KamMa 4-y\ -fin a Vi a 1 -P Vi /\n TTro'»+: of. a-crawr 


magazines and newspapers, and to earlier than usual. niorning, and when the course really 

smoke. Look out shortly for a useful begins to fill, a half-hour wait at every sub- 

handbook entitled, “ How to become The world of dress. We learn that « n • j. t. i? • j. i 
an habitual offender.” “ slanting bonnets ” are to be a feature allowing two horns for the actual 

of the newest motor-caxs. Plfy- ^ 

•‘Lost Baby Committee.” - — We hope the caddie gets his Ml It?. 

The Daily Mail “The new harbour at Prankfurt-on-the- an hour. 

iM a. worst of a,s, co^toe. “rjKfi .. Oolf a. Md 

01 tender years, tney get mislaid so area of 4,600,000 square miles, of which 340,000 Coast, a course having been laid out by the 
easily. .u square miles are covered by water.” boy King of Uganda at Kampala. ” 

‘ ^ * Li/oerpool Journal of Commerce, News of the World, 

A vegetarian conservatoire of music The western end has to be content with Meanwhile it is reported that the 
is about to be established at Munich by a small park of only 2,000,000 square Emperor • Menelik is popularising 
a tenor, who declares that a vegetarian miles. . , hockey in Madagascar. 


VCT, nVT TTT 
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CAMBRIDGE IN KHARKI. 

(Bnpressiojis of an absent alumnus.) 

Since 1642, when Cbomwell (late 

Of Sidney Sussex), constitution-wrecker, 

Sat on the Cam to keep the college plate 

From* drifting into Charles’s low exchequer, 

No shattering battle-blast has shocked the walls 

Of these enchanted halls. 

But now their hoary shnnes and hallowed shade 
Provide the billets for a camp’s headquarters ; 

An army, bedded out on Eling’s Parade, 

Usurps the wonted haunt of go\\Tis and mortars. 
Even adopts — a w^anton thing to do — 

The blessed name of “ Blue ” ! 

The paths where pensive scholars paced at ease 

Eing to the hustling clank of spurs and sabres ; 

The ploughshare, forged for pale examinees, 

Forgets its usual 'academic labours 
, And, commandeered for ends unknown before, 

Turne to a tool of war. 

The buttery becomes a mere canteen ; 

Upon the dais whence the Johnian feUow 

Pities the undergraduate’s rude cuisine 
* (His own condition verging on the mellow), 

Foreign, attaches eat the local swans 
' Bred for the use of dons. 

j I see the grass of many an ancient court 

All divots where the cavalry has pawed it ; 

I see the thirsty aides-de-camp resort 

There where the Trinity fountain runs with audit ; 

I see the Eeverend Montagu, Chief Butler, 

, Acting as army sutler ! 

Those swards that grace his own familiar quad, 

, Where only angels (looHng in from Ely), 

Angels 'and dons alone, till now have trod — 

- - There I remark the War-Lord, Colonel Seely, 
Brazenly tramping, under martial law, 

Dead to a sense of awe. 

Where mid her storied reeds old Granta flows 

Profane vedettes discuss the morrow’s m^lee ; 

On Parker’s sacred Piece the troopers dose, 

And,, when the sudden bugle sounds reveille, 

-Feed their indifferent chargers on the dews 

Ambrosial of the Muse. ‘ ’ 

And what is tliis strange object like a whale 

In Jesus Close ? None ever thought to meet a 
Monster l^e that, on such a bulgy -scale - 
(Not though it bore the classic sign of J'^Beta ”), 
I^she4 for the night in yon Elysian lair— 

Not there, my child, not there. 

The peaceful pedant by his well-trimmed lamp, 

Dimly aware of this adjacent bogie. 

Protests against the horrors of a camp 
^ And Cur, he asks, cur cedunt armis togae ? 

And the same thought is echoed on the lips 

Of bedders and of gyps. 

0 Cambridge, home of Culture’s pure delights. 

My fostering Mother, what a desecration ! 

. Yet England chose you (out of several sites) 

To be her bulwark and to save the nation ; 

Compared with this proud triumph you have won, 

: Pray, what has Oxford done? 0. S. 

HOW TO BRIGHTEN FOOTBALL. 

With the opening of the Football season those restless 
and enterprising spirits who have been agitating for exten- 
sive reforms in connection with first-class - cricket are 
turning their attention to the winter game. Present-day 
Association football, they maintain, does not fully satisfy 
the modern passion for exciting spectacle, and its extra- 
ordinary popularity will quickly wane unless changes are 
introduced in time. Selections from the large correspon- 
dence on the subject received by Mr. Punch are given 
below : — 

** . , . Something must be done quickly if soccer is to 

retain its hold upon the popular imagination. At one of 
the First^ League matches last Saturday afternoon only 
31264 ^aid for admission — a decrease of no less than 2 per 
■ cent, on the numbers present at the corresponding game 
last year I These are eloquent figures. 

I suggest that three halls , should be employed simul- 
taneously, coloured respectively red, white and blue. ’ This 
simple expedient would enormously enhance the spectacular 
value of the sport. Of course three Eeferees.and six Lines- 
men would be engaged. . . , 

“. . . What is wrong with football? Simply that not 
enough goals are scored. The width between the goal- 
posts should be doubled, or, better still, trebled. With 
fifteen players a side, five of whom must be goalkeepers 
(to prevent goals becoming really monotonous), I venture 
to assert. Sir, that the popularity of the game would go 
up by leaps and bounds. • , 

. Football must be progressive or it will inevitably 
decline. I make three suggestions — 

1. — Abolish the present method of remunerating players 
by a regular wage, and substitute a system by which pay- 
ments are made to the winning side only . : 

^ 2. — Do away with most of the present ludicrous restric- 
tions regarding fouls. ; > > , ' . i . ^ 

Permit fresh players to be substituted at any timje for 
those injured. * * • ■ - . . - 

“• • » Let every player be compelled to wear 4-oz. boxing 
gloves and be allowed to employ them while the match .'is 
in progress under the usual regulations applying to pugilistic 
contests, and we should hear no more of the decline of 
football. ...” 1 

• We must revive something of the old gladiatorial 
spirit. When a man is bowled over, let the spectators 
turn their thumbs up or down as their sympathies direct. 

If the verdict is against the fallen one, let the victor jump 
on his face for a while. This would . delight the crowd 
without hurting anyone, since footballers would be trained | 
to stand this kind of thing. ...” r ' 

. * There are not wanting signs that football is already 
lose its grip. A friend of mine who has 
followed the game closely for twelve years absented himself 
from an important match a week ago in order to attend a 
Church Bazaar! Why not substitute for the present 
leather ball a stout empty tin can ? The game wpuld then 
become more thrilling, more noisy and more dangerous, 
and therefore more attractive to the general public. , , 

. emin^t prima donna will be aooompaiiied by M. Ysaye, 

violinist ; and Herr Baokbaus, the popular violinist,’’ 

Liverjpool Daily Post. 

A nasty knock for one of them, we can’t be sure which. 

•D raised to a lodger’s vote on the ground that hi was 

a iraiisn Jew.” — Eastern Morning News. 

“ Mislike me not for my complexion,” he pleaded, and went 
out to give an order for pink pills. 
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Policeman {to half-smothered little hurglar), ** AimiHiNK as you bez, my man, ’ll be took down in evidence acainst yerI *’ 


THE NIGHTMARE CAR. 

I HAD looked througli the whole of the dealer’s machines, 
And not one of the lot suited me or my means. 

There were some too expensive and others too small, 

And not one that I fancied the looks of at all. 

Then the dealer looked glum, but he ’phoned to the works : — 
** Send along the new model we built for the Turks. 

She ’s a blend " — ^he addressed me — “ of fury and flame. 
And I honestly can’t recommend her as tame. 

But for those who like pace, half a minute a mile, 

With all fittings complete in the height of good style ; 

For a man who wants comfort combined with good fun 
And the acme of safety, this car is the one. 

I 

When the road is all clear she will go like the wind ; 

There is nothing — ^no, nothing — she can’t leave behind. 
But she scents a police-trap, and when it occurs 
There ’s no crawl in the world half as crafty as hers. 

She was left on our hands when the Turks came to blows, 
And we reaUy must sell her to someone who knows. 

She ’d be cheap at three thousand, but, since it ’s for you. 
We will take off a thousand and sell her for two.” 

Then the car tooted round, and she purred at the door 
With a charm I had never beared equalled before. 

She was crusted with jewels and plastered with gold, 

And I pulled out my cheque-book and so she was sold. 


I was up in a moment, and then she began 
Her parade through the streets by upsetting a van, 

And increased her attractions by going like grease 
Through a squad, whom she flattened, of Oity Police. 

So we left the crushed ruins of houses and men, 

Battled slap through a country all ditches and fen ; 

Took a turn on the uplands and then, making good 
All the pace we had lost, we plunged into a wood. 

We were right in the thick of the branches and trunks, 
And the bark flew in strips and the timber in chunks ; 

And the rooks in their nests couldn’t utter a sound 
Ere they found themselves scattered and dumb on the 
ground. 

Next, leaving our tool-box and tyres in the lurch. 

We abandoned the wood and made straight for a church; 
Cleared the Eector’s snug house like a thing made of fire. 
And went on in mid-air having chipped off the spire. 

Then we tunnelled a mountain and, still fiying free, 
Hurtled hard off a cliff* and skimmed over the sea. 

Till at last full of ardour we finished our spin 
Through the roof of a palace in sandy Berlin. 

But a man whose moustaches stuck up like a spear. 

Said, “ Potztausend, Herr Storer, was machen Sie hier ? ** 

“ Majestdtf' I replied, and uncovered my head — 

But the shock was too great, and I woke up in bed. 

B. 0. Ij. 



THE SILLY SEASON IN 
POLITICS. 

Ministees are nothing if not imita- 
tive, and Mr. Winston Chcechill’s 
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tunnels may prove the true solution were worth. But he was firmly per- 
IN of the Irish question. In any case suaded that in this way alone they 


Tubular Federalism is not outside the would be able to stave off for ever the 


Ministers are nothing if not imita- range of practical politics. nightmare of universal conscription, 

tive, and Mr. Winston Churchill's The Westyyiinster Gazette The Daily Times^ commenting on 

exhilarating excursion into the domain nothing could be better than the stimu- Lord Haldane's speech, congratulates 
of constitutional reconstruction has lating and suggestive speech delivered him on his generous attitude to Colonel 
already provoked spirited competition by Mr. Buxton to his constituents. We Seely. Such incidents, it remarks, 
on the part of his colleagues. We contess^ continues TheWestmmster, thsbt redeem the squalor of politics and 
append a brief report of the latest of we find it rather startling to conceive appeal to the nobler instincts of 
these efforts, with the comments of of the linking up of our dominions by humanity. The idea of village uni- 
The Daily Times and The Westminster this gigantic system of trans-oceanic versities is altogether charming, though 
Gazette: — — tunnels. But as President of the perhaps some time must elapse before 

Mr. Sydney Buxton, speaking at Board of Trade, Mr. Buxton must a Professor at Little Peddlington can 
Poplar last Friday, devoted the earlier have counted the cost, and, dismissing hope to attain the prestige attaching 
part of his speech to the Home Eule Bill financial considerations, we are fully to a Fellowship at All Souls, 
and thenoblepersistenceof Mr. Asquith convinced that we rely too much on sea The Westminster Gazette cannot find 
in securing justice for Ireland. * It was, traffic. It is of the first importance words to express its delight at the 
he said, largely the work of one man— that the difficulties should be probed, epoch-making suggestion of Lord 


a man of superb brain, 
dauntless courage, great 
classical attainments and 
wonderful equanimity 
in the bunker-play of 
politics. But the work of 
Imperial reconciliation 
could not be achieved 
without improving our 
communications — not- 
ably by submarine tun- 
nels. He was convinced 
that the stability of the 
Empire would never be 
secured until we had not 
only a Channel tunnel,, 
but a tunnel from Holy- 
head to Kingstown, from 
Fishguard to Eosslare, 

! from Galway to Halifax, 
from Vancouver to Hong 
Kong, from Colombo to 
the Cape, and from Bom- 
bay to Sydney. . (A 








Haldane, or his masterly 
discretion in refraining 
from committing his col- 
leagues. Yet the scheme. 
The Westminster owns, 
inspires some misgivings 
as to its feasibility. Lord 
Haldane speaks of far- 
mers as professors and 
labourers as lecturers. 
But who are left to be the 
undergraduates ? This 
difficulty, however, might 
be easily overcome by 
importing them from the 
towns, from the older I 
universities, or from the ' 
congested districts of Ire- 
land. The question of 
endowment may be safely 
left to the resourcefulness 
of the Chancellor op 
THE Exchequer. There 


hciTr +7| Q'tr/lnoNr 7 A Yowig' o/ ■“ LoOK, THERE ’S A PHEASANT ! ” THE .^XCHEQUER. Anere 

vofoa- (Ja «ivT> ^Second Towig Lady. *‘Siii.y1 it can’t be; they don’t begin till remains the thorny qiies- 

voice. irooa oia COT- October.’* t ion of University repre- 

NEV and laughter.) Ifc. (sentation. But these are 

Buxton then dealt at length with the and -the public mind directed to the mere details. The great thing is the 
humanizing ^ influence of tunnels, the problem of Tubular Federation. focussing of public attention on *the 

ch^m of their “ dim religious light,” the Lord Haldane, addressing a great problem of the diffusion of culture 
relief which they afforded to the con- Liberal meeting at Galashiels on Satur- among the masses, 
gestioh of sea traffic, and their extra- day, paid a glowing tribute to the Lord Crewe was the principal guest 
ormnSiXy popularity with persons who energy and ability of his successor, at the annual dinner of the Hammer- 
suffer ffom mat de mer. Colonel Seely, he declared, resembled smith Anglo-Indian Art Club on 

Mr. Buxton observed in conclusion Julius O^sar not only in his profile Thmsday last and delivered a remark- 
^ speaking for himself, but in his military genius. Turning able speech. Dwelling at the outset on 

and that he did not commit any of his to the question of national efficiency, administrative art, Lord Crewe said 
coUeague^sonae of whom were excehent Lord Haldane insisted on the urgent that it had been redeemed in this 
sailors.^ But he could not refrain from need of indefinitely multiplying univer- country from its damaging associations 
broachmg suggestion which he was sities. There should be a university by the exertions of one man — a man 
nrmty convinced was the only true not only in every city, but in every of unparalleled dignity, urbanity and 
solution of the most pressing problems town and eveiy viUage. He would like assiduity. Mr. Harcourt, he went on, 
m- • farmer a professor, every was the ideal representative of the 

Daily TiTms. m 3. sympathetic labourer a lecturer, every curate a vice- picturesque mind in the picturesque 
leadmg article, while admitting that chanceUor. Then only would they body, and he adorned the Colonial 

Mr. Batons scheme may present organise education on the true basis of Office no less than the Board of Works, 
some difficffities, welcomes the tone and the elastic solidarity of humanity, Turning to the question of the con- 
temper of ffis spe^h. No one can fail instead of the fissiparous foundation tinuance of the peerage. Lord Crewe 

f .P®®""-) He did not speak observed that the Ligekls had been 

tn colleagues; he merely threw criticised for a too lavish distribution of i 

to his fortitude as a goffer. Perhaps out these suggestions for what they honours. He could not agree, for every 


sentation. But these are 
The great thing is the 
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true Liberal deserved a dukedom. But 
he admitted that in the choice of titles ' 
the newly-created peers often .showed 
a singular lack of judgment. The bi- 
cameral system, of which he was a 
convinced adherent, was seriously 
damaged by the emergence of a Lord 
Bootle, a Yiscount Ohowbent, or a 
Marquis of Weston-super-Mare. His 
e^erience of India had convinced him 
of the need of enlivening the monotony 
of noble nomenclature by the ac- 
climatisation of Indian titles. In short, 
il faut Orientaliser la noblesse. He 
believed that a Begum of Bristol, a 
Nizam of Norwich or a Maharajah of 
Melton Mowbray would not only add 
to the picturesqueness of life but help 
to perpetuate the hereditary principle. 
He had not consulted his colleagues, he 
made the suggestion entirely off his 
own bat, but he was persuaded that 
unless it was promptly carried into 
effect the Triple Entente was doomed. 

The Dailij Times, in its third leader 
on ^‘The Ethics of Eulogy,” warmly 
commends Lord Crewe for his pane- 
gyric of Mr. Haecoubt. The sphere 
of art, remarks our contemporary, is 
happily stiU uninvaded by politics, and, 
viewed from an sssthetic standpoint, 
Mr. Haecoubt is a great national asset. 
Coming from so well-groomed a states- 
man as Lord Ceewe, the tribute is a 
fine instance of laudari a laudato. . . . 
The importation of Indian titles advo- 
cated by Lord Crewe shows imagina- 
tion, enterprise, and a love of colour — 
qualities which make for vitality. The 
debt we owe to Lord Crewe is akin 
to that we owe to the Eussian Ballet 
— ^to all, in a word, who embroider life. 

The Westminster Gazette observes 
that the zeal and industry shown by 
Lord Crewe at the India Office have 
not in any way weakened his grip on 
politics as a whole. His illuminating 
suggestion for the revision of titles will 
be enthusiastically welcomed by all 
good Eadicals, and may prove a most 
effectual means of conciliating the dis- 
content of extremists. The question of 
precedence no doubt presents difficul- 
ties, but they are not insuperable. We 
can never forget that Lord Ceewe is a 
poet and the son of a poet. 

A DEAD-ALIVE LETTEE. 

Three is a fear upon my night, 

A doubt upon my day ; ^ 

Oh, pity my disastrous plight-— 

A letter I was ass enough to write 
Has gone astray. 

To whom I sent it you, no doubt. 
Would give a deal to learn ; 

A boon you ’ll have to go .without — 
And, as to what the letter was about, 
It ’s my concern. ,, 





/ 


Tackled Three-giiarter. “I haven’t got the beastly ball, SieI’ 
Forward {seeitig red), “But you had it.” 


But it has flown on wandering wings 
I know not where, or how ; 

This is the sort of shock that brings 
One up against the mystery of things — 
Who *s got it now ? 

To whom, for a mistaken spree, 

Has fate delivered it? 

I only trust it may not be 
Some inexperienced maiden-lady — she 
Might have a fit. 

Not that that erring script of mine 
Contained one moral blot ; 

I merely state that every line 
Thrilled with a fire that poets call 
divine, 

And others, not. 

No if I had the power to choose, 

I should at once suggest 
A bachelor of tolerant views, 

A man whom such a trifle might 
amuse — 

One of the best, 


Who, with a trae and loyal grace, 
Would gather my desire 
Erom his own wish in such a case. 
And give the thing a fitting resting- 
place 

In a good fire. 

Ah, me, the weary hours I ’ve spent 
Eegretting what is gone I 
You little know what this event 
Has done for me ; how keenly I repent 
These goings-on. 

0 friends, be warned by one who ’s 
erred - ^ 

And shun the social crime 
Of writing one incautious word, 
Unless you have your letter registered — 
I will, next time. 

Dum-Dum. 




“ She was attended by three bridesmaids 
. . . who had wreaths of oranges in their 
hair. ’ ’ — Barnet Press . 

We prefer something on a grander 
scale — say, a wreath of melons. 
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OLD FRIENDS. 

^ It was very nice of you to invite 
me to give you lunch/' I said, “ and if 
only the w’aiter would bring the toast 
I should be perfectly happy, I can't 
say more/’ 

“ Why not ? " said Miss Middleton, 
looking up. Oh, I see/' 

'‘And now,” I said, w^hen I had 
finished my business with a sardine, 
“tell me all about it. I know some- 
thing serious must have brought you 
up to London. What is it? Have 
you run away from home ? ” 

Miss - Middleton ~ ^ nodded. “ Sir 
Henery/’ she added “ dramatically, 
“ waits for me in his yacht at Dover. 
My parents would .not hear of the 
marriage, and inimured me in the spare 
rooin#- They .tried to turn me against 
my love, and told wicked stories about 
hind, vowing, that he smbked five non- 
throat cigarettessim a day. Er — would 
you" pass the pepper, please ? ” 

“Go on,” I begged. “Never mind 
the pepper.”. 

“ But’ of course I really came to see 
you,” said Miss Middleton briskly. 
“ I want you to do something for me.” 

“1 knew it.” ^ 

“.Oh, do say you 'd love to.” 

I drained my glass and felt very brave. 

“I'd love to,” I said doubtfully. 
“ At least, if I were sure that — I 
lowered- my voice : “ Look here — ^have 
Lgot to write to anybody ? ” 

^*No,” said Miss Middleton. 

“Let me know the worst. Have 
I — er — ^have I got to give advice to 
anybody ? ” 

“No.” ' 

There was one other point that had 
to be settled. I leant across the table 
anxiously. 

“ Have I got to ring anybody up on 
the telephone?” I asked in a hoarse 
whisper. 

^ “ Oh, nothing like that at all,” said 

Miss Middleton. 

“Dash it,” I cried, “then of course 
I 'll do anything for you. What is it ? 
Somebody you want killed? I could 
kill a mayor to-day.” 

Miss Middleton was silent for a 
moment while allowing herself to be 
helped to fish. When the waiters had 
moved away, “ We are having a jumble 
sale,” she announced. 

I shook my head at her. 

“ Your life,” I said, “ is one constant 
round of gaiety.” 

“ And I thought as I was coming to 
London I 'd mention it to you. Because 
you 're always saying you don’t know 
what to do with your old things.” 

“I’m not always saying it. I may 
have mentioned it once or twice when 
the conversation was flagging.” 


“ Well, mention it now, and then I '11 good. Truthful Jane — ^my first prize at 
mention my jumble sale.” my Kindergarten.” 

I thought it over for a moment. “ Mother is in luck. It 's just the 

“It will mean brown paper and sort of things she wants,” said Miss 

string,” I said hopelessly, “ and I. don’t Middleton. 

kno \7 where to get them.” “ Her taste is excellent. Lot Six, 

“ I ’ll buy some after lunch for you. A pair of old grey flannel trousers. ' 
You shall hold my hand while I buy it.” Lot Seven, Lot Seven forward. .Where 
“ And then I should have to post it, are you? ” I began to go through the 
and I 'm roUeti at posting things.” things again. “ Er — I 'm afraid Lot 

“ But you needn’t post it, because Seven has already gone.” 
you can meet me at the’ station wdth it, “ What about Lot Eight ? ” 

and I ’ll take it home/’ , “ There doesn't seem to be a Lot 

“I don’t think 'it’s quite etiquette Eight eith&\ It’s very funny; I’m 
for a yourtg girl to travel alone w^ith a sure I started with more than this, 
big brown-paper parcel. ^ What would Some of the things must have eaten 
Mrs. Middleton say if she knew ? ” each other.” 

“ Mother ? ” cried Miss Middleton. , > “ Oh, but this is heaps. Can you 
“But, of 'coux'se, it’s her idea. You really spare them all ? ” 
didn't think it was mine?” she said “I should feel honoured if Mrs. 
reproachfully, Middleton would -accept them,” I ,said 

“The shock of it unnerved me for a wdth a bow. “ Don’t- forget to tell her 
moment. Of course I see now that it that in the photograph the lad on the 

is Mrs. Middleton’s jumble sale entirely.” extreme right ” I picked up the 

T sighed and helped myself to salt, photograph and examined it more 
“ How do I begin ? ” carefully. “ I say, I look rather jolly, ' 

“You drive me to my dressmaker don’t you think ? I wonder if I have 
and leave me there and go on to your another copy of this anywhere.” I 
rooms. And then you collect' a few gazed at it wistfully. “ That was my 
really old things that you don’t want first year for the house, you know.” 
and tie them upland meet me at “Don’t give it away,” said Miss 
the 4.40. I 'm afraid,” she said frankly, Middleton suddenly. “ Keep it.” 

“it is a rotten way of spending an “ Shall I ? Idon’t want to deprive 

afternoon ; but I promised mother.” Well, I think I will if you don’t mind.” 


bfternoon ; but I promised mother.” Well, I think I will if you don’t mind.” 
‘My parcel md. 1 arrived promptly to My eyes wandered to the shirt. “ I've 
lime. Miss Middleton didn’t. • had some fun in that in my time,” I 

“Don’t say I’ve caught the wrong said thoughtfully. “The first time I 


time. Miss Middleton didn’t. • had some fun in 

“ Don’t say I 've caught the wrong said thoughtfully. 

train,” she said breathlessly, when at woroit ” 

last she appeared. “ It does go at 4.40, “ You really oi 

doesn’t it? ” , your old colours, 

“ It does,” I said, “ and it did.” “ Oh, but if 

‘^Then my wEatch must be slow.” began doubtfully— 

“Send it to the jumble sale,” I — ^what? — oh, all 


“You really oughtn't to give away 
your old colours, you know.” 

“ Oh, but if Mrs. Middleton,” I , 
began doubtfully — “ at least, don’t you 
— ^what? — oh, all right, perhaps I 


advised. “Look here — ^we’ve a long won’t.” I put the shirt on one side 
time to wait for the next train ; let ’s with the photograph, and picked up the 
undress my parcel in the waiting-room, dear old comfy bedroom slippers. I 
and I ’ll point out the things that really considered them for a minute and then I 
want watching. Some are absolutely sighed deeply. As I looked up I caught 
umque.” - Miss Middleton’s eye. ... I think she 

It was an odd collection of very dear had been smiling, 
friends. Miss Middleton’s final reminder “ About the slippers,” she said gravely, 

having been that nothing was too old • -j:- -j:- 

for a jumble sale. ^ “Good-bye,” I said to Miss Middleton. 

“Lot One," I said. “ A photograph “ It’s been jolly to see you.” I grasped 
of my house cricket eleven, framed in my parcel firmly as the train began to 
oak. Very interesting. The lad on the move. “ I m always glad to help -Mrs. 
extreme right is now a clergyman.” Middleton, and if ever I can do so again 
“Oh, which is you?” said Miss be sure to let me know.” 

Middleton eagerly. ^ “I will,” said Miss Middleton . 

I was too much wrapped up in my The train went out of the station, 
parcel to answer. “ Lot Ttoo," I went and my parcel and I looked about for a 
on, “A pink-and-white football shirt ; cab. A. A. M. 

would work up into a dressy blouse for - 

adult, or a smart overcoat for child “Earl of Banfurly has left Kingstown for 
Lot Three. A knitted waistcoat : could Fashions.— New Millinery. New 


adult, or a smart overcoat for child “Earl of Banfurly has left Kingstown for 
Lot Three. A knitted waistcoat ; could Fashwns.— New Millmery. New 

bft ncjpd hofl-i i-nof -D ’ Blouses. New Baincoats. NewBobes. New 

be used as bath-mat. Lot Four. Pair Model Corsets and Fancy Hosiery. 

ot bedroom slippers m holes. This bit Evening Mail. 

is the slipper ; the rest is the hole. Lot His return to Kingstown should be ‘ a 
Five. Now this is something really splendid affair. 
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IN THE DEPTHS. 

A WEEK or so ago Nordic a was 
exasperating her less fortunate sisters 
by withholding from an interviewer 
the name of the fluid which, poured 
into her bath, has the double effect of 
invigorating her system and reducing 
her weight. But the Divine Sarah, 
the only Bernhardt (whose motto, it 
was once said, was grace before meat), 
has no such niggardly ways. Sarah 
tells all. To an interviewer of The 
P. M. G. she has divulged the secret of 
that youth which is still so buoyant 
and effervescent at sixty-eight — and in a 
word it is shrimps or, in the language 
of Sarah’s own country, crevettes. 
Think of it — ^the humblest denizen of 
the deep thus selected for the privilege 
of keeping this wonderful lady ever 
young ! No wonder shrimps are a little 
above themselves. 

News travels fast in these days of 
scientific ingenuity, and already a mass 
meeting of indignation has been held in 
one of the ocean’s most commodious 
grottos. 

The chair w^as taken by a venerable 
oyster, who had visited Sarah’s friend, 
Clarkson, for the occasion, and was 
wearing a very handsome new beard. 
He was selected to preside, he said, 
because oysters were notoriously the 
chief piscine stimulant. (Question.) 
Very well, then, why was Colonel 
Eoosevelt so powerful and magnetic? 
Because he came from Oyster Bay. 
(Laughter and cheers.) But now that 
the news had gone forth to the world 
that a shrimp diet was the vivifying 
medium of the greatest tragedienne, 
where would oysters be? The thing 
was a* scandal. (Hear, hear.) 

Followed a prawn, who darkly sug- 
gested foul play. What he wanted to 
know was, What did Sarah really eat ? 
Because, of course, she had put forward 
the shrimp merely as a blind. (Sen- 
sation.) He also wanted to know what 
was the nature of the hold which the 
shrimp evidently had on that weak, 
confiding woman. (Eenewed sensation.) 
If a shrimp contained the elements of 
vitality, which was possible, how much 
more must a prawn contain them, 
j which was certain. For prawns were 
the perfected article, of which shrimps 
I were merely the ’prentice work, the 
I bald scenario, to borrow a phrase from 
Sarah’s vocabulary. (Loud cheers.) 

A lobster succeeded. It was ridicu- 
lous, he said, for either the oyster or 
the prawn to be so proud. The oyster 
was a mere gulp ; the prawn a minute 
particle of a meal ; but he, the lobster, 
was a meal in himself. He nourished. 
No one seeing him there, at that in- 
telligent gathering — (Hear, hear) — aU 



“Isn’t he just bippin’? Have you hbabd him Sefobe?” 

“Yes, I HEARD HIM LAST YEAR J BUS IBE ’S QUITE CHANGED NOW} HE ’s" HAD HIS 
HAIR CUT,” 


black and active, could have any notion 
how irresistibly attractive he looked, 
quiescent and appetising, in panoply of 
alluring scarlet on the table. (Shudders.) ! 
When he first heard the news about 
the shrimp he laughed. He couldn’t 
help it ; he laughed. (Applause.) 

After an impassioned eulogy of himself 
by the sole, who claimed in his capacity 
of the 2^oulet of the sea to be the most 
constant and trustworthy friend and 
invigorator of ailing man, the shrimp 
was called upon to explain and apologise. 
He pleaded not guilty. It was not his 
fault, he urg^d, that the great lady had 
chosen him as her elixir vitse. He 
personally cared nothing about the 
possession of such properties. He knew 
he was tasty, but he had no notion that 
he was sovran against Time’s ravages. 
He had not yet got over the discovery ; 
he was still all upset. After so long and. 


he trusted, so honourable a career as a 
concomitant of trippers* teas, it was 
a startling experience to find oneself 
a rejuvenator of genius. He was, of 
course, sorry that any deed of his, how- 
ever unconscious, should put the noses‘ 
of his august relatives out of joint ; but 
he declined to bear any responsibility. 
It was not he that should be arraigned, 
but Sarah; and Sarah had, he be- 
lieved, never yet played Undine, and 
therefore probably could not manage 
to keep any submarine appointment 
for more than a few seconds. (Dissatis- 
faction.) 

The sense of the meeting being 
taken, it was found that the shrimp 
was a creature too contemptible for 
serious consideration, and that great 
French actresses, whatever other merits 
they may chance to possess, are ho 
judges of fiish. 





Tyro {tvlio lias just viissed a sitter). “ Extraorde^aey I Wouldn’t have believed such a thino possible.” 

Old StalJcer. “Well, "well, a stag ’s a varra queer beastie; thebe ’s a deal o’ room roond aboot a stag.” 


LINEE LYRICS. 

V, — The Surgeon. 

[“ Should the need arise, it is the duty of 
the surgeon to stand by the passengers.” — 
Liner Begulations,'] 

Eeesh from the wards of Bart.'s or 
Guy^s, 

A uniform that matched your eyes 
And azure socks on, 

You looked absurdly young to be 
M.R.C.S., L,R.C.P. 

And M.B. (Oxon.) 

And we who ailed from mal-de-mer 
Would strive to strike a jaunty air 
And smile defiance 

On one who searched with youthful zest 
Eor any ill on which to test 
B[is new-learn*d science. 

So, while your log-book scarcely named 
Our paltry woes, another claimed 
A larger section, . 

A damsel, slightly overstrung, 

Whose malady was either lung 
Or heart affection. 

Maybe the ailment was not such 
As might have brought you into touch 
With fame ; perchance it 


Was not the sort of case that needs 
A page or so in doctors’ screeds, 
E.g., The Lancet. 

Yet every day — a trumpet press’d 
About the purlieus of her chest — | 
Would find you gleaning 
The secret of a maid’s decline 
And give a phrase like 99 
A deeper meaning. 

And, since you found among the 
crew 

! No case of sleeping sickness, sprue 
Or plague (bubonic), * 

You had the livelong day to twist 
Your fingers round a throbbing wrist 
Or give her tonic. 

And, as I watch the eager face 
With which you choose a pillow’s 
place, 

A rug’s position. 

Or hear amid my doze the sound 
Of whisper’d talk, I know she’s 
found 

The right physician. 

There may be passengers who hate 
Your jocund ways, and roundly rate 
Your berth-side manner. 


Who call it flirting and deride 
The hours you dally at her side, 

The way you fan her ; 

But things are seldom what they 
seem. 

And I am quite prepared to deem 
The motive higher ; 

A sailor first — your ocean school 
Demands obedience to a rule — 
You’re ” standing by ” her. 

; J. M. S, 

A Curious Hobby. 

“ It may interest the writer to learn that a 
porcupine made a most determined charge at a 
live goat over which I was once sitting as bait 
for a leopard .” — Letter in ^‘JPioneer Mail.” 

Erom Apartments Wanted” in 
Liverpool Echo : — 

.“Young gentleman; partial; bath small 
family.” 

Not quite the gentleman. 

“Bombardier Fletcher sang to his own 
accompaniment. The accompanist was Bom- 
bardier Fletcher .” — Guernsey Evening Press. 

The question now comes: Who was 
the singer? 
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A MOEAL VIOTOEY, 

(By our ow7i By-Election Expositor.) 
DBUIVIPATTOCK BURGHS ELECTION. 

Col. Markiiam (U.) 6521 

Hon. James Hogg (L.) 3920 

Prov. Jones (Lab.) 1911 

Unionist majority over Liberal 2601 
(Liberal majority in 1910, 1234.) 

The result of the Drumpattock Elec- 
tion — ^by no means unexpected — ^may 
at first sight appear to be a direct 
condemnation of the policy of the 
present Government. As such it will 
no doubt be accepted by the Opposition 
Press, where we may look for the usual 
outbreak of jubilation, as in the case of 
North-West Manchester and Mid- 
lothian. Let us say at once that the 
Tories are quite welcome to any satis- 
faction that they may find in a cm'sory 
and superficial examination of the 
figures. We make them a present of it. 
But to those who read between the 
lines, to those who peer beneath the 
surface, to those (like ourselves) whose 
business it is to explain away this 
astounding result — ^which was by no 
means xmexpected — such an interpreta- 
tion will appear wide of the mark. Let 
us make our meaning perfectly clear. 
Whatever these figures may signify,' 
they do not signify any real increase in 
Conservative strength in the constitu- 
ency or any appreciable turn-over of 
votes. 

It is a simple matter to analyse the 
votes, but — ^it should be borne in mind 
— ^it takes an expert to analyse the ah- 
stentionsy upon which so much depends. 
This is just where we come in. Only 
79 per cent, of the electorate went to 
the poll. If we add the other 21 per 
cent, to the Liberal total (which, as 
we shall show, we have a perfect right 
to do) we have a pronounced victory 
for the combined forces of progress. 
Many emigrants — all Liberals — ^have 
left the district. Many Liberals were 
absent upon weU-earned holidays . Also, 
the strilang fact that the new Scottish 
register does not come into operation 
till November must not be overlooked. 
This has cut down the Liberal figures 
enormously and cannot possibly have 
afiected the Unionist figures. 

Turning now to the actual votes, the 
first cause of this deplorable defeat — 
which was, by the way, in spite of our 
optimistic leader of yesterday, by no 
means unexpected — ^was of course the 
regrettable split in the progressive forces. 
It will, no doubt, be pointed out by 
our opponents that the Liberal and 
Labour vote taken in conjunction still 
falls some seventeen hundred short of 
the Unionist vote. But we are not 
here concerned with mere arithmetic. 
The Opposition is welcome to arith- 


metic. We make them a present of it. 
We are concerned rather with trends of 
opinion, with swings of the pendulum, 
with secret indications of which way 
the cat is going to jump. Not only 
was every vote given to Labour a vote 
filched from Liberalism. More than 
that. Col. Markham — ^we say it ad- 
visedly — had many supporters who 
would have voted Liberal, had there 
been no Labour man in the field. It 
is always so. We don’t know why, but 
it is. 

We do not wish to labour the 
question of the desperate attempts of 
the Unionists to bring in outvoters (as 
that argument has been rather over- 
worked of late), but we do say that 
what with wholesale misrepresentation, 
the anomalies of our electoral system 
and the scarcity of motor cars, one can 


only be amazed at the meagre pro- 
portions of the Unionist majority — 
which, we may add, was by no means 
unexpected. 

One more striking fact remains. The 
votes polled yesterday for Mr. Hogg 
were withm twe^ity-five of the totalivith 
which he won the seat in the by-election 
of 1882. 

As the defeated Candidate finely said 
in his speech after the declaration of 
the poll, It is a shattering moral 
victory for the forces of progress. It is 
a message to the Government that the 
great masses of the People are behind 
them.” 


Suggested revision of title of a 
charming morceaUy by one who has 
heard it for the ten - thousandth time : 
‘‘ In the Shudders.” 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ENTENTE 

The thing belongs to what I call the 
aftermath period of Grierson’s holiday. 
As a rule, Grierson spends his summer 
vacations at Sheringham, playing golf. 
This year, however, a spirit of adven- 
ture drew him as far afield as Paris- 
Plage, a seaside resort situated (as is 
well known) upon the ' continent of 
Europe. That he occupied himself 
there precisely as he would have done 
at Sheringham has no hearing upon 
the issue. Grierson’s holiday finished 
about a fortnight ago ; and the after- 
math began, natur^y enough, after- 
wards. 

The first outward manifestation of it 
appears to have been that, in sym- 
pathies and general outlook, Grierson 
suddenly became more 
Ei-ench than you would 
suppose possible. 

Eriends who returned on 
the same boat report 
that he expressed him- 
self dining the voyage 
as though apprehensive 
lest the vessel should 
overshoot our insignifi- 
cant island altogether. 

English cooking was a 
subject that (he declared) 
made him shudder. His 
usual neatly-knotted tie 
gave place to floppy 
bows of a kind supposed 
erroneously to be Gallic ; 
and for some days his 
attempts to reproduce a 
chansonette heard in Bou- 
logne occasioned consid- 
erable anxiety to his wife 
and family. Just about 
then it was suggested- 
that a week-end in the country, with 
an intelligent but not too exciting 
friend, might be beneficial, which ex- 
plains how Grierson and I came to find 
ourselves last Sunday in the depths of 
Warwickshire ; and what happened. 

“ Talking of the French,” said Grier- 
son (he had been doing so during our 
whole walk, in spite of determined 
efforts to head him off), ** one thing 
that must strike the intelligent ob- 
server is their kindly courtesy towards 
foreigners who try to make themselves 
understood. But do you think for a 
moment that the same is true on our 
side of the Channel ? ” 

** I never think about it for a moment 
one way or the other.” 

“ Suppose, for exarnple, that we were 
two Frenchmen, entirely ignorant of 
the English language, who wanted now 
to ask our way to the next village. - 
How do you imagine we should be 


pointed towards an approaching group 
of rustics. 

We should almost certainly be late 
for lunch,” I said. I may mention 
that we were walking over to partake 
of that meal with the Traverses who 
live at Churchover Hall. But Grier- 
son did not heed. 

Parbleu I ” he exclaimed suddenly 
in some excitement. , “ But of course ! 
these children give us the very material. 
The experiment shall be made at this 
moment. Attmidez J ” 

Eemoving his soft hat and holding 
it in his hand, he advanced upon the 
foremost of the approaching group. 
^'Pardon, me$ amis” said Grierson, 
bowing elaborately, with the demeanour 
of a French character in mid-Victorian 
farce, voulez-vous hien nous diriger,\ 



ME. 


GEOEGE BEENAED 
“Wot d’ x’ mrs o’ 
“Kevee teied it; 


SHAW AND THE PEOPLE 
THIS *EEE G.B.S.?” 

I SMOKES V.B.D.” 


Nous avons jgerdu notre 


received— say by these children ? ” He 


sHl votes plait 
chemin I ” 

Naturally the children had halted, 
and now stood regarding Grierson with 
round-eyed amazement. The elders 
seemed to hesitate between derision 
and alarm, but said nothing. The baby 
began to howl. 

Gommefai vous dit” said Grierson 
in a triumphant aside to me. “ Petits 
imbici les de Posbif ! ’ ’ Turning towards 
the children again he added, speaking 
very^ slowly and with elaborate em- 
phasis, *^Nous ne parlous pas A^iglais, 
Cestparici le chemin d Churchover 'all, 
chdteau de Milor' Travers ? Votes 
savez ? ” 

No answer. The tallest girl, finding 
Grierson’s expressive glance upon he^ 
giggled nervously. 

,‘*It’s one of they German spois, 
that ’s what it is,” said the boy with the 
perambulator after a ruminative pause, 
*^Ah, non, non! Pas Allemand!” 


cried Grierson, shrugging his shoulders 
and contorting himself like a lunatic. 
(Secretly I knew he was delighted at 
this proof 'of his contention.) “ Je sicis 

Francois, et fai perd ” 

'^Monsieur 1” said a quiet and ex- 
quisitely modulated voice, speaking in 
the pui'est accent of the Quai d’Orsai, 
Perhaps I ought myself to have been 
more on the look-out and so have 
warned Grierson. As it was, the first 
intimation we had of the stranger’s 
approach was when we spun round 
suddenly to confront a young man on 
horseback, who had reined up and was 
watching Grierson’s antics with obvious 
bewilderment. • 

“ If I can be of any assistance,” he 
said in French, “ pray command me ! ” 
With many humorists Grierson has 
an almost morbid horror 
of ridicule, and I could 
see that his explanation, 
necessarily somewhat in- 
volved, was a painful pro- 
cess. It was especially 
awkward, too, that M. 
Barbaud turned out to be 
week-ending at Church- 
over, and that, being 
mounted, he had natur- 
ally a considerable start 
of us with the luncheon 
party. But, as Grierson 
even then pointed out, 
w^e didn’t see him laugh. 

I fancy the children 
were a little disappointed 
at the tameness of the 
denouement. Grierson’s 
sudden collapse into 
English had prepared 
them for better things. 

‘ * Picture-comics, ’ ’ ex- 
plained the theorist with 
perambulator, as we moved off, 
rotten bad.' ’Tisn’t worth fol- 


the 
*‘and* 

lerin’ of ’em ; they won’t do it again.” 
And he was right. 


BABIES’ EYES. 

’Tis fairies make the colours that beam 
in babies’ eyes ; 

They steal the soft, blue wing-dust from 
sleeping butterflies. 

To mix with azure essence of speedwell, 
violet, 

And that small lovers’ blossom that 
bids them not forget. 

From mists that veil the meadows or 
drift up from the bay 

They draw the opal shadows for dreamy 
eyes of grey; 

They press rich browns from hazel and 
leaves to russet grown, 

And green of four-leaved clover for 
bantlings like their own. 
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CUBBING. 

They swarm through the gateway, they gallop with flicker 
of stern, 

Twenty-two couple, 

So satiny-supple. 

To race through a woodland or crash in five acres of fern ; 

And their voices are up in a terrible, whimpering mirth, 
That drifts through the cover most marvellous, wonderful 
sweet, 

We hear * em (Stand stiU, mare !) out here in the half- 
carried wheat, 

For they 're out for the litter, the little red cubs that the 
vixen put down in our earth — 

The poor little beggars . 

They 're new to it yet, 

And some of 'em 's safe to 
Get chopped and be eat ! 

Hark to the music, they 're singing as fine as you like. 

Murder their trade is. 

Those galloping ladies, 

Dairymaid that was, we walked her — Huic! Dairymaid, 

< huic! — ’ , • 

' Tain't discipline talking to hounds when they 're hunting, 
but no one 's to hear, 

And we're proud of our Dairymaid — watch her — the 
best-looking hound in the pack, 

And it 's summer and six in the morning, and discipline 's 
slack, 

And the mare, she 's above herself too, and no wonder — ^the 
first time we 've seen hounds this year 1 
For life 's right as ninspence, 

The world 's free o' rubs 
Of a cool, cubbing morning 
. - If 'twern't for the cubs I 


ON HBE BIETHDAY. 

When in the blush of maidenhood 
Your natal day comes round once more, 

And all you know of Life seems good, 

Upon the threshold of its door ; 

When, crowned with joy and laughter-clad 
The day with radiant hope is lit, 

We join to wish you many glad 
Beturns of it 1 

If in the yellow leaf and sere 
Your anniversary be passed 
In tranquil peace, though touched with fear 
Lest it should prove to be the last ; 

' At such a time, rejoiced to see 
Another cycle filched from Fate, 

Why then, of course, we usually 
Congratulate 1 

But in the vague uncertain clime 
Environing the poiddle age, 

When, pitiless, the hand of Time 
Turns grimly down another page ; 

Some message for the doubtful day 
W^e fain would send, ere it be done ; 

Alas 1 we know not what to say 
To Forty-one 1 

^‘Mr. H. Pike Pease, M.P,, who also spoke, asserted that, a great 
many Liberal members now voted Liberal because they had Been 
elected members of that party «” — Liverjpobl JExj^ess, 

Traitors ! - 

“Word has been received of the appointment of Mr. Neil H. 
Lawder as British Consul at Bluefields. His Majesty and Mr, 
Lawder are both to be congratulated in the selection,” — A7H6t%cc(), 

His Majesty breathes again. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“The Great John Ganton." 

If the manners of the Golf Club 
where the recent American Champion- 
ship took place were anything like the 
exhibition given at the Chicago Golf 
Club ** in the Aldwych play, I can well 
understand how one of our British re- 
presentatives was beaten and the other 
broke down. . I myself was almost 
tempted to retire, so loudly did the 
members discuss matters that are never 
vented in a decent club, so strangely 
did they behave in the presence of 
ladies, so famiharly was the waiter 
addressed. Indeed, on all its social 
side the play was distinguished by an 
astonishing crudity. 

But this feature ,was only an inci- 
dental adjunct to the main' scheme of 



A SUBTLE DISTINCTION. 


! Mr. Fawcett {John Ga7it(m), “I’ve built 
I up this business by taking my coat ofi.” 

•' Mr. Matubut {Will Ganton). “I -mean to 
; work in my own way, father. I shall do it 
with my coat on, but my waistcoat oS.“ 

‘ the author, Mr. Hartly J. Manners, 
which was to present a picture of the 
. business methods of a typical Chicago 
; pork-packer, American finance being 
; just now a theatrical vogue. And in 
; Mr. George Fawcett he had the ideal 
! thing. Mr. Fawcett can do whatever 
he likes with his perfect gift of a face, 
t He can fold his eyes or his lips into aH 
‘ sorts of creases. His manner is best 
adapted for coping with tough business 
1 propositions, but he had his moments of 
j sentiment. Even in a tragic situation 
! I think he could always be saved from 
excessive mouthing by his pleasant 
capacity for saying things with his lips 
shut. 

It is a pity that he was not supported 
by an entirely American cast, for the , 


“English accent'' and bearing of the 
majority lent an air of improbability to 
the picture. Indeed Mr. Fawcett had 
to carry the whole play on his one 
pair of stooping shoulders. Mr. Eric 
Maturin, even allowing for his alleged 
Harvard training, never began to be 
credible as the son of such a father. 
He was hopelessly British to the bone. 
The slouching angularity which is char- 
acteristic of his methods and served him 
well enough as a casual philanderer in 
Love—ayid lohat then 9 here gave a strong 
note of insincerity both to his serious 
love-making and to the lofty professions 
which the author attributed to him. 

Miss Laura Cowie was the very 
pretty girl of his choice — ^gentle when 
gentleness was asked of her, but a 
veritable tigress in her attack upon 
the iniquities of the great Johi Qanton, 
I should ‘have liked to see her in a 
burlesque of her own part, for she has 
a very nice gift of humour for which 
there was no opening here, all the good 
things being closely reserved for Mr. 
Fawcett. Miss Cowie is new to 
modern drama, and I think her training 
I in the Shakspearean school has made 
her enunciation perhaps a little too 
conscientious for this style of thing. 

Miss Mabel Trevor, who played the 
part of a flighty wife, deserved* some- 
thing better than the raw stufl’.shewas 
given for dialogue. Of the rest I can 
find nothing .very kind to say, though 
Mr. Earle Browne may perhaps have 
ranted more successfully behind the 
scenes, where a lot of cryptic business 
went on in connection with a strike, of 
which the issue was* never confided 
to us. 

I wish I could believe more heartily 
in the author's honesty of motive. He 
was constantly declaiming against 
graft and other discreditable devices of 
American commerce, but, when the 
I arch-offender, John Oanton, finding 
his end near (for the horse-medicine he 
got from a vet. had done him no good)! 
became reconciled to his son, and 
bequeathed his business to him, with 
the earnest recommendation that he 
should conduct it on the old detestable 
lines, everybody, including the re- 
femers, seemed perfectly content. And, 
while Mr. Manners professed to be 
shocked at the brutality shown by the 
employer to his workmen, he could not 
resist the vulgar temptation to throw 
a lot of cheap ridicule on the parson 
who was concerned to improve their 
condition. 

If Mr. Manners' play is to be a 
success (which I gravely doubt, for the 
audience was very sparse when I 
attended, and much of the commercial 
jargon must have been over its heads) 
it will be due to Mr. Fawcett's domin- 


ating personality. “Manners" as a 
rule, “makyth Man," but here the Man 
would bb the making of Manners. 

0. S. 

I . “A Young Man's Fancy." 

! There is an artless innocence about 
the theatrical profession which is really 
quite lovable. Mr. H. Y. Esmond's so- 
called comedy might have annoyed us 
if he had been an author-playwright, 
hut because he is an actor-playwright 
we all found his ingenuousness rather 
touching. “The dear to think this 
funny 1 " we said ; and “ How sweet of 
him not to know that screens and 
asides are out of date 1 " For it is 
rather pretty and pathetic that an 



Mr . Charles Maude {Gerald) . < ‘ Why can't 
you hide me in the bathroom, or even under 
the bed?” 

Mr. Lowne {L(yrd, Forth), “You young 
idiot, this is a comedy. How could you ever 
be discovered in the hiding-places you men- 
tion?” 

actor should believe so frankly in the 
old order of theatrical situation, should 
still think that a box of effective stage 
tricks may pass as a comedy. 

Headers of Kipps will remember how 
and why that great dramatist, Harry 
Ghitterlow, introduced a beetle into his 
maste^iece. There is a beetle at The 
Criterion, really a funny beetle, and it 
is quite possible that Mr. Esmond 
built up his play around it. For the 
beetle was in the bathroom, and the 
bathroom demanded a bedroom, and 
the bedroom gave us Mr. Charles 
Maude in pyjamas and tousled hair, 
and looking very ill after a late night, 
hiding behind a screen ; all the fat of 
the First Act springing from a single 
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beetle. But when the Second Act gave 
us another screen in a flower-shop, I 
am afraid I began to think that the 
naive note was being forced even 
beyond Mr. Esmond*s strength. 

If you realise at once that “ A Young 
Man's Fancy ” is only called a comedy 
because it is a musical comedy without 
the music, you will pass an entertain- 
ing evening ; for Mr. 0. M. Lownb and 
Mr. Charles Maude and Miss Enid 
Bell are attractive people, and Miss 
Lottie Venne is her own incomparable 
self. In the Third Act, particularly, Miss 
Venne is superb, and her adorers 
should go at once to see her. M. 


THE BINDWEED. 

The last blade of my wife’s pen- 
knife — but, anyhow, her birthday comes 
next week — went with a snap in my 
hand, and the pail beside me was about 
full of little white wriggly things, like 
spaghetti that want dusting ; and I had 
cleared at least a square yard of our 
lawn. So I stopped to report progress 
and lit a fresh pipe. Then I sat down 
to work it out. It came out like this : — 

Dimension of lawn, say, 30 x 20 yds. 
= 600 sq. yds. 

(It isn’t really quite so much, but 
there ’s the bit that goes down cross- 
wise beyond the gooseberry beds that 
I can’t be bothered to measure.) 

Time occupied in clearing 1 sq. yd. 
=2 hrs. 20 min. 

Approximate cost (1 penknife 25. 6cZ., 
damage to trouser-knees 35.), 55, 

Time to be occupied in clearing 
whole lawn (in hours) =2^x600= 
14C0=^ days of 8 hours=175 days. 

Cost of clearing lawn (in shillings) = 
5|x600=3300=£165. 

I am a patient man, but I have to 
earn my living. I decided to consult 
a gardening book. 

It said as follows : — 

Bindweed (Gofivolvulus ) : This is one 
of the most noxious and troublesome 
growths that can infest a garden — 
(Hear, hear ! but I should have put it 
more strongly) — “Half-measures are no 
use ; the weed must be eradicated at all 
costs.” (£165 in my case.) “Every 
vestige of its roots must be eliminated 
from the soil and burnt, as once it has 
begun to spread it is exceedingly hardy.” 

I flung the book down and returned 
to the garden. Over the wall I could 
hear my neighbour’s gardener panting 
over the geraniums. I stood on the 
cucumber-frame (avoiding the glass as 
much as possible) and shouted to him. 

“Hi! I say, can you by any chance 
tell me the best thing to do with 
bindweed ? ” 

He looked up from his work and 
stepped on some calceolaria. 


“ Dig ’t oop an’ bum ’t,” he said. 

“ It ’s all over my lawn, you see,” I 
explained. 

“ Dessay ’tis,” he responded. 

“ Well, if I were to dig the whole 
confounded place up, should I be rid 
of it, do you suppose? ” 

“ Tends how deep you went.” 

“ About how deep ought one to go ?” 

“ Can’t say. Sir ; might be a matter 
o’ three or four feet. And then you 
can’t tell yom' luck.” 

“ Well, it ’s killing all the grass.” 

“Ah, ’twould.” With that he re- 
sumed his panting and I retired. 

There is only one thing to be done. 
It is useless to go against nature, so I 
shall set the fashion in bindweed lawns. 
The only difficulty is that at present 
there is no popular game that requires 
to be played on a bindweed wicket. 
However, if you read something like 


this in The Daily Mail next Spring, 
you will know what it means : — 

“ Twynb-toze ” 

Society’s Latest Craze 
Invention op a Suburban Eesident. 

A game that is likely to' become the 
rage in the highest circles during the 
forthcoming season (writes a correspon- 
dent) has lately been introduced by a 
well-known gentleman, and is already 
the talk of all the West-End Clubs. 
It is played on a lawn specially pre- 
pared with ground convolvulus (ac- 
cording to some authorities, the 
asphodel of the ancients), and is cal- 
culated to produce unlimited merri- 
ment, The players (who may be of 
any number and either sex) are blind- 
folded, and go barefoot ...” 

This is as far as I have got a1 
present, but anyone is at liberty t< 

1 take up the idea and develop it. ^ 
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OrE COLONIES. 

Note. — Owing to the amazing in- 
difference which the average Briton 
displays concerning our possessions 
beyond the seas, we publish the follow- 
ing essays in the hope of quickening 
his interest and convincing him that 
truth is stranger than the fiction which 
is so lavishly supplied by the Colonial 
author. 

I. — South Afeica. 

I South Africa (or Zuid Afrika, as it is 
termed by the People Who Eeally 
Matter) is situated in the lower half of 
the Dark Continent. You could drop 
the whole of England in several comers 
of it, and the chances are that she 
would be floated as a Gold Mining 
Proposition one of these days, and, 
there would be considerable difi&culty in 
raising the authorised capital. ] 

The inhabitants of South Africa (or | 
Zuid Afrika) are divided into two 
distinct classes — Dutch and Jews, and 
the former are inclined to look down 
on the latter in the most offensive 
manner. To the hardy, simple-minded 
farmer, the Jew is of no consequence, 
except to keep that hot-bed of iniquity, 
Johannesburg, flourishing ; also to 
manage the gold mines, and pay the 
taxes, and support charitable institu-l 
tions, and keep the country going, and 
pay the salaries of the Ministers, and 
establish Land Banks, and buy his 
farm when he has no further use for 
it, and a few unimportant matters 
like that. The hardy, simple-minded 
farmer does not care for the rush of 
modem civilisation, but prefers to sit 
on the stoep of his house, smoking a 
large calabash pipe and drinking coffee 
made- from burnt meal and chicory. 
Hustling is repugnant to him, and he 
holds that it is wicked to interfere with 
the decrees of Providence in any way, 
if such interference necessitates any 
work on his own part. 

The most important industries in 
South Africa (or Zuid Afrika) are con- 
nected with mining. It will come as a 
shock to British investors to learn that 
most of the revenue of South Africa (or 
Zuid Afrika) is derived from the gold 
mines in the Transvaal ; but such is the 
case. Johannesbm'g is the centre of 
the gold-mining industry, yet it doesn’t 
seem a bit ashamed of itself. It is a 
ve^ large and veij dusty town, and is 
principally inhabited by people who 
are trying to escape from it. Every 
month something like £1,236,745 worth 
of gold is worked out of the mines 
round Johannesburg, but it is not all 
profit. £1,000,000 may be described as 
working costs; £236,000 goes to the 
Government in one way or another; 
£700 is transferred to the reserve, and 


the odd £45 is available for distribution 
among European shareholders. 

The favourite recreations of the 
country are shooting, cricket and com- 
pany-promoting. There are lots of 
things to shoot, though, if you shot 
the things that deserved it most, you 
would probably be hanged. The correct 
way to go shooting is to hire an ox- 
wagon, several natives, some guides, 
many dogs and a tent, and then buy 
some licences. With a little care 
you can procure quite a lot of 
licences for a paltry £100 or so. 
Thus equipped, you trek off towards 
the distant horizon, and keep on till 
you are out of sight of town. In a 
week or two you may come back and 
write a book about it. 

Company-promoting combines aU 
the pleasures and excitements of the 
chase with a prospect of substantial 
profit. It is very popular in and near 
Johannesburg, but, owing to the diffi- 
dence of the European investor, is not 
the game it used to be. 

South Africa (or Zuid Afrika) is 
cursed with many plagues, the best 
known of which are the locust, the 
mealie grub, scab in sheep and the 
bi-lingual problem. The locust is being 
scientifically exterminated by means of 
arsenic; the mealie grub is made un- 
happy by a diet of strychnine ; scab in 
sheep is under discussion in the local 
parliament ; but the bi-lingual problem 
is allowed to flourish unchecked. 

South Africa (or Zuid Afrika) is 
popularly supposed to have been dis- 
covered by a gentleman named Van 
Eiebbek in the seventeenth century. 
Great Britain began to discover it 
during the Boer War. When the dis- 
covery was complete, the country was 
handed back to the original inhabitants 
with as little delay as possible. And no 
wonder. 

THE COMPACT. 

“ Pathos ? ” he said. “ I '11 tell you 
something pathetic. When I was at 
Bart.’s I had a great friend, another 
student, named Lewin. That was, let 
me see, more than forty years ago. We 
were both devoted to music ; I played 
the violin, he the ’cello ; and we spent 
a great deal of time at the opera. 
When we were through I stayed on 
for a while as H. P., and Lewin went 
on a P. & 0. boat as ship’s doctor, and 
taking a fancy to the East remained 
out there. Well, when we parted on 
the night before he sailed, we made an 
undertaking that whenever we next 
met, and at ah our future meetings, 
each of us would greet the other by 
whistling the opening notes of Bee- 
thoven’s eighth symphony. You know ' 
how it goes ” and he whistled it. 


“ Well,” he continued, ‘‘ when we I 
made that promise we expected to i 
meet often, for he had then no notion j 
of settling in Japan. But settle he ' 
did, and he came back to England for 
the first time only last -week. I had 
heard from him now and then, and a 
brief, letter came the other day an- 
nouncing his arrival and asking me to 
dine with him at his hotel. ‘ Come up 
to my room,’ he added. So I went. 
He was on the top floor, and as I 
approached his room a chambermaid 
came along and told me he W’-as there 
and the door had been left open for me. 
Just as I put my hand to the knob 
I recollected our old agreement and, 
standing on the door-mat, I began to 
whistle. Eunny I should have for- 
gotten it till I was so near him.; but I 
had. 

He made no response, but, hearing > 
him moving about inside, I repealed it 
louder. Again he did not respond ; so 
I pushed the door open and marched in 
in full blast, like a drum and fife band. 
He ran to grasp my hand, shook it 
warmly and thrust me into a chair. 

‘ But why didn’t you whistle too ? ’ I 
asked him. He looked at me blankly 
for a moment and then fetched an ear- 
trumpet from the table. He had be-*, 
come almost totally deaf.” 

A PAGING EEMBDY. 

[“Health to a large extent depends upon 
self-expression .” — Daily Paper.'] 

Maey, when the poet 
Lets his temper rise 
And proceeds to show it 
Stripped of all disguise, 

Curb your indignation, 

Fret not nor complain 
Finding his oration , 

Pungently profane. 

Eather, on perceiving 
He 's inclined to fume, * 

Lose no time in leaving 
Tactfully the room ; 

Let him voice the many 
Things he ’d like to state. 
Undeterred by any 
Need to expurgate. 

Bravely bear this burden 
Till he shall attain 
Self-expression’s guerdon, 

Health immune from pain, 

Then he ’ll bear you witness, 
Eoundly he ’ll declare 
That he owes his fitness 
To your wifely care. 

Militarism. . 

“The Bulgarian soldier is one of the first 
things that strike you in Sofia .” — Daily Mail, 


Then we shan’t go. 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Thebe seems to be something in the air of the United 
States which infects everyone, natives and visitors alike, 
with the scribbling-itch. The only Americans who are not 
writing plays are those who are writing historical novels; 
and the only Englishmen who have never written their 
impressions of America are those who have never been 
' there. All these impressions fall into two^ classes — ^the 
bright, where yon devote a chapter to a description of how 
they brought you ice-water at your hotel instead of cleaning 
your boots ; and the solid, where you put your head on one 
side with a thoughtful frown, and say, “What is the 
future of this great country?” Mr. J. Nelson Ebasee's 
America, Old and New (Ouseley) belongs to the second 
class, and. if it tends to a certain heaviness in parts, has, at 
any rate, the merit that the author’s attitude towards the 
country is not that of a visitor to a freak-show. I have 
read very few books on America by English authors so free 
from prejudice. Mr. Fbaseb was six months in the States, 
and he seems to have “done” them with the furious 
energy of the American tourist in England, who takes in 
Westminster Abbey in the morning, Stratford-on-Avon in 
the afternoon, and catches the night boat to Calais after 
dining at the Cheshire Cheese. There is something 
positively snipe-like in the way in which he dodges from 
San Francisco to New York and from New York to 
Yirginia. I am bound to admit, however, that hurry did 
not impair his powers of observation. The book is packed 
with interesting facts, some the ordinary stereo of American 
travel, others fresher and less obvious. Occasionally the 
sobriety of it is lightened by a mild jest, as, for instance, 
“ The American policeman considers his fellow-subjects as 
‘clubbable’ persons in quite another light from that in- 
tended by Dr. Johnson ; ” but for the most part Mr. Fbaseb 


is very much in earnest. As the result of a brief visit, the 
book is something of a feat ; but I am not yet satisfied that 
I have been told all there is to tell of the United States. 
After all, America is quite a sizeable little place, and a 
man might stay in it longer than six months without 
exhausting its points of interest. 

Admirers of the precocious and exuberant talent of the 
authoress of The Vijper of Milan will find in The Bake s 
Progress (Bideb) much for their delectation in an 
eighteenth-century setting of spinets and sconces, masks 
and patches, dice and duels. My lord Lyndwood, rake, 
gambler and son of a gambler, is all but in the clutches 
of the bailiffs, when Marius, his younger brother, returns 
from abroad, having fallen sadly in love with an unknown 
fair. In order to save his house and the romance and 
career of his brother, the Earl sells himself to a rich 
merchant for the fat bribe which goes with that gross 
worthy’s daughter. When the new Countess proves no 
other than Marius's charmer, you may expect complications, 
which you duly get. The heartless Lyndwood has two other 
charming ladies honourably and romantically in love with 
him, but contrives to be as great a spendthrift of the finer 
things of life as of the shekels of his tradesman father-in- 
law. It is a vigorous, twopenny-coloured portrait of the 
insolent, “rake-helly” aristocrat of the times, ^ who is 
fittingly pinked in a casual brawl, and taken to his house, 
which the brokers promptly enter, and, _ by a charming 
custom of the day, contrive to make a little by charging 
admission to see the body. Miss Bowen has a genuine 
power of visualising things, first for herself, and then for 
her readers. If she sees a little too much, the “heart- 
shaped flame of a candle,” for instance; or if her Jjuppets 
“press handkerchiefs” to mouth or “moisten lips” a 
little too frequently, you get incident and an atmosphere 
which are plausible enough, and can contrive to pass a 
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little time quite pleasantly. And what more do you This is not Miss Conyebs* first offence with the worst 
want ? type of legal fiction, but I hope it will be her last. I would 

infinitely prefer to be able to read her next book straight 

My compliments and thanks to Mr. Grant Eichaeds, through, without omissions, as anyone would gladly do, if 
publisher and author. His Caviare may not be meant to she would confine herself to her own happy experiences 
tickle the palate of the million ; but as for me I made one or imagination in Ireland and the hunting field. Let me 
meal of it, and finished it in bed at foim o’clock in the remind her, then, that there is a book called Jarman on 
morning. Hor a few cheerful hours it made me forget that Wills which has run into many editions and thoroughly 
. I was living in England in the month of September, 1912. exhausted that subject . . . verb, sap, sat. 

Instead of slopping about in the wet, I was dining and 

supping and walking the streets of Paris with the Honour- I don’t think Mr. Pett Eidgb has ever come into his 
able (and Amiable) Charles Caerleon absorbing into my kingdom ; certainly in my own mind I have not done him 
being a whole paletteful of the local colours of the gay justice. But after reading Love at Faddington (Nelson) 
city, while Charles was beginning to court sweet Alison and Devoted Sparkes (Methuen) I shall not protest if any 
Gorham, and trying to save her Poppa from being kid- enthusiastic Englishman acclaims him as our greatest 
napped by a rival American financier ; or I was sunning living humourist. I do not call him that myself, because I 
myself in Monte Carlo or New York, watching him win do not believe in the existence of such a person, any more ! 
five thousand pounds at the tables and five million dollars than I believe in the existence of a “ best dressed woman in ! 
in Wall Street— believing that he did it. If you think London.” But I am prepared to take a Solemn Covenant i 
of all the stories you have read of fortunes won at roulette to the effect that Mr. Pett Eidge has in a high degree all | 


or on the Stock Ex-- 
change you will see j 
that I mean a goodj 
deal by putting that 
last remark in italics. 
The thrill of these 
gambling chapters, and 
the charm 4)f Alison, 
and the cool and adroit 
assurance of the faine- j 
ant young Englishman j 
who wins her for hisj 
bride as the result of| 
his Monte Carlo andj 
Wall Street adventures, i 
make Caviare a de- j 
j lightfuUy entertaining ; 
novel. Million or noj 
million, I expect that 
in about six months’ 
time Mr, Grant 
Eichards the publisher 
win find that he has 




BUSINESS ENTEEPEISE IN THE PAST. 

VI, — A DEPUTATION OE PlRB INSURANCE COMPANIES WAITING ON NeEO WITH 
A PROTEST, 


the qualities of the 
real humourist — the 
wit and the humanity, 
the understanding and 
the sympathy. Devoted 
Sparkes is a long story ^ 
of life below stairs; | 
Love at Faddington a 
short story of the mid- : 
dle-classes. As novels 
they are not faultless, | 
but they overflow with 
humour. I give two 
examples from the first 
book. “Miss G., ever 
an enthusiast where 
town was concerned, 
hinted at interesting 
corners with memories 
concerned either with 
history or notable cha- 
racters in fiction, and, 
although the visitor did 
not seem to have read 


^ pay Mr. Grant ^ ^ _| seem to have read 

Eichards the author an uncommonly fat little cheque on widely, he was able, by wariness, to express much by 

account of royalties. nods, words of assent, and, as some reference escaped 

. i. I. - ^iss G. for the moment, intimating, when she secured it, 
Miss Dorothea Conyers really must get out of the lost- that the information had arrived to him at exactly the 
will habit. Sally (Methuen) had taken us to the real same moment.” And this, of Shakspearb: “‘A man I 
Ireland and was giving us the most delightful runs with as never could stand,’ remarked Cook, ‘ so far as his writings 
odd and sporting a pack of foxhounds and others as I ever are concerned. Eude, I call him.’ ” To aU who love true 
wish to meet, and all was merry and bright, natural and humour I recommend Devoted Sparkes. Eunny, I call it. 
exhilarating. Then the authoress got thinking that we ^ ^ 


exhilarating. Then the authoress got thinking that we 
were not being sufficiently excited, that we wanted (Heaven 
help us!) a melodramatic interest. Out she came with 
her irritating Mrs. Studdert, the snob in wrongful posses- 
sion, her even more irritating Donough Clanchy, the saintly 
youth and ousted heir, and her deadly “ If only we could 
:^d that willl” Eor myself I made short work of the 
tiresome testament. Turning at once to the end, I satisfied 
myself that it was, as I knew it must be, eventually found, 
that Mrs. Studdert was evicted and Donough installed, and 
then I read the rest of the book at my leisure, skipping a 
page or two every time a reference to the will caught my 
eye. And so I enjoyed it extremely, for, as well as the 
sporting element ^ and native brogue, there were “the 
subsequent complications which ensued between Sally and 
her various lovers ” (see cover), which, however simple and 
artless, were lifelike and highly diverting. 


TO A MEECENAEY POET, 

Ip you can find each week some striking phrase 
To advertise with piquancy and wit 
The shape hygienic and the faultless fit 
And virtues rare of someone’s brand of stays, 

Then, though your brow may not be wreathed with bays 
And you may never on high Parnassus sit, 

Yet you shall earn a tidy little bit 
To sweeten toil and ease laborious days. 

Cease, then, to beauty’s charms to write vain odes 
Too finely fashioned for the sordid mart, 

And, while your song still lingers round her heart, 
Let it acclaim the scientific modes 
Of corsets which, while giving youthful curves, 
Expand the lungs and brace the cardiac nerves. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

A FEATUBE the recent manoeuvres 
which has given widespread satisfac- 
tion is the demonstration that a rapid 
concentration of troops by rail is 
possible" without dislocation of the 
ordinary civil traffic. One of the chief 
objections to hostilities in this country 
disappears now that it has been shown 
that our golfers would be able to get to 
their courses without interference. 

, - ^ sjt ' 

The Geeman Empeess, while visiting 
a village school in Alsace, promised to 
grant a little girl to whom she spoke 
whatever she wished. The girl replied 
that she would like Erench to be taught 
in the school. Her request has now 
been granted, and it is rumoured that 
her father has' reproved* her severely 

because it did not occmr to — — 

her to ask that Alsace 
should be 'given back to 
France. 

The Paris Municipal 
Council is ‘creating a Sea- 
side ” for the poor children 
of Paris in 'the woods 'of 
Vincennes on a scale 


hitherto unattempted. To 
complete the illusion, a 
benevolent old gentleman, 
it is rumoured, is about to 
present the park with a 
real sand-hopper,' 

'"'jit'*' 

Lecturing at the London 
Salon of Photography, Mr. 
Alexandee Keighley 
mentioned that he knew of “Sueeli 
an Italian mediaeval castle side-whiski 

which had been sold to an 

Englishman for £39. Castles in Spain 
may be had for even less than this. 


authority. ^ Last week, however, the 
Willesden magistrates imposed a fine 
of half-a-crown on a Mrs. Smith who 
chased her husband round a public park 
with a hatpin. 

In opening his Institute Mr. Lloyd 
Geoege paid a tribute to the sense of 
chivalry and good feeling that animates 
British political life. When the Suf- 
fragettes appeared the Chancelloe’s 
audience made it quite clear that he 
was not addressing a political meeting. 

The Milan Alpine Club has organised 
a huge excursion to the Alps. The 
party, which consists of over one 
thousand persons, includes 50 journal- 
ists, 40 doctors, and a dentist. To judge 
by the last item a determined attack is 
to be made on the Dent du Midi. 



“SUEELY WB HAVE HEBE A YOUNG PEN OP 1830? 
SIDE-WHISKERS 1 


‘Empty Villages. 


WHY MEN ABE DBIVEN TO 
THE TOWNS.’’ 


A ™’s nest ^ith eleven tiers has ^hus a daily paper. ■ We havenot read 
been found at ShamleyGr^n, Surrey, article, W the reason be that 


The skyscraper craze would "appear to 
bespreading. 1*,, • 


men are too lazy to walk 7 


Tvyr • r HI j Ono of tho Tules of the Iron Bail 

Ma^sh women we all toow, and York is, The 

now, it IS stated, a cat that barks hke a 4 .^n„ 

dog hM j™. m B»to« from 


Calcutta. 


members see a man, they shall droop 
their eyes and run away. We hesitate 
to believe the rumour that some of the 


1 i.» • J.1 J. T UU UOJULOYO UUO JLUXUVJUA UJUCUU DUJ-UO bJLlO 

EoUer-skating m the street, we read, 

1 1 1 j 1.. j.'L "L. n 33 Ql 0I1 £bir@ SO OxlTX]rxlSi3t £tS tO 

r^togL^hL^ - ■ 


a matter of fact, we believe that gutter- f " 

snipes with the slightest pretension to “At tke Battersea Court the case was heard 
being in the mode, gave it up some lodgers, formerly on the Hst as joint 

time affo ^ lodgers, one of whoin had become the sole 

o * occupier during the gualitying period. Objec- 

tion was taken to the man on the ground that 
One would have thought that any he had described himself as ‘ joint ’ when he 
effort to brighten up our parks and to should have put *sole.*“ — Standard, 
provide free amusements there would He really ought to know his proper 
have been encouraged' by those in place bn* the tmuu. 


“FOUE-PAWS.” 

Foue-paws, the kifeten from the farm, ' 
Is come to live with Betsey- Jane, 
Leaving the stack-yard for the warm 
' Flower-compassed cottage in the lane, 
To wash his idle face and play 
Among chintz cushions all the day. 

Under the shadow of her hair 
He lies, who loves him nor desists 
To praise his whiskers and compare 
The tabby bracelets on his wrists,— r 
Omelet at lunch and milk at tea 
Suit Betsey-Jane, and so fares he. 

Happy beneath her golden hand 
He purrs contentedly, nor hears 
His Mother mourning through the land. 
The old grey cat with tattered ears 
And humble tail and heavy paw 
Who brought him up among the straw. i 

^ : ' Never by day she ventures 

nigh, 

But when the dusk grows ^ 
dim and deep 

And moths flit out of the ^ 
strange sky 

And Betsey has been long 
asleep — . ' 

Out of the dark she comes : 
and brings 

Her dark maternal offer- 
ings 

Some field-mouse or a 
throstle caught 
Near netted Suit or in 
the corn, 

Or rat, for this her darling 
sought 

In the old barn where he 
Tn, was born; 

And all lest on his dainty 

bed 

I Four-paws were faint or under-fed. 

I Only between the twilight hours 
! Under the window-panes she walks 
Shrewdly among the scented flowers 
Nor snaps the soft nasturtium stalks, 
Uttering still her plaintive cries 
And Four-paws, from the house, replies, 

Leaps from his cushion to the floor, 
Do.wn the brick passage scantly lit, , 
Waits .wailing at the outer door 
Till one arise and, open it — , 

Then from the swinging lantern’s light 
Euns to his Mother in the night. 

literary , Note. 

A new book is announced, entitled 
Poems to Pavlova, > That it will be 
allowed — in this imitative age — ^to be 
without a companion is inconceivable, 
and we confidently anticipate the ar- 
rival of Kyrielles to Kyasht, Sonnets to 
Sinden, Monologues to Maud Allan, 
Antistro;phes to Adeline, and Kwatrains 
to Karsavina, 


vor,. rrsTTiTT 
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THE LETTER. 

Frakcesca,’' I said, “ I have had a letter.” 

“ What ? ” said Francesca. A letter ^th a pretty red ^ 
penny stamp on it, and the postmark quite illegible, so that 
you couldn’t guess from whom it came ? WeU, you are in i 
luck.” - - ^ ^ j 

, “ I did not study the postmark,” I said wearily. “ Post- j 
marks do not interest me. I do not collect postmarks.,; 
But, if you like, I will consult this one and find out aUj 
about it.” ' * - . , 

' “ Was it from your Aunt Matilda ? ” said Francesca. ' 
“ No, Francesca, it was not. At least I think not. Aunt ' 

Matilda does not deal in postmarks. She ” j 

. “Yes, I' know'. Aunt Matilda deals in advice, and I 
wish she wouldn’t. What does she say this time ? ” ! 

- “Francesca,”! said, “you are unjust. Aunt Matilda 
says nothing this time. She offers no advice of any kind.” 
“ I ’ll bet she does. Hand me the letter.” 

“ You will lose your bet, Francesca. Aunt Matilda has 
written many letters, but not this one.” 

“ Then why,” said Francesca, “ did you say she .had ? ” 
“ My statement was that she had not sent the postmark. 
If you inferred from it that she^had written the letter I am 
now prepared to withdraw the inference and apologise. 

Aunt Matilda ” , , 

“ Oh, Bother your Axmt Matilda 1 ” 

“ Francesca, I refuse to do so. Her name alone should 
protec£lier firom such ribaldry.” 

“ What ’s in her name ? ” said Francesca. 

I hid iny ' head in my hands and groaned. Francesca 
fumbled for her handkerchief and,~Iailing to find it, fanned 
me with' mine. , 

, “ There,” she said, “ now you ’re better. But about Aunt 
Matilda’s name ? ? , -i - 

; “It has come,’M moaned. ^“The little rift within the 
what ’s-his-suame.that.by-and-by will make the music some- 
thing or other ^ - Help me, Francesca.” 

-i “ Lute-W-ihute,.” said Francesca, 'i 
[ “ Thank you. The words were'Dn the tip of my tongue. 
It has camei'*L'I nontinued — “,the crisis that comes in the 
fives of all married people when one or the^ other discovers 
that the mother or-r^^r — ^the one falls short of what the ‘one 
br — er — er — ^the other supposed her or — er — ^him to- be-, 
i trust I make myself clear;?^ 

“ Perfectly/’, said Francesca. “ A child could ■gnd^rstand 
you. But how did you know ? I never told you. I did 
not wish to distress you.\ I could still have gone on wear- 
ing a mask and smiling bravely in^^the'slght of ” 

“ But the mask, you know,” I iiit&jected. “ They would 
not have seen your brave smiles.” ' She did not heed me. 

“ I could stiU,” she went on,' “ have smiled in the sight of 
{the world, and nObody would have known that my heart 
jwas broken because you could not remember a simple 
^quotation. But now concealment is us^ess.” ■ She paused 
jand dabbed her eyes with my handkerchief. 

“Pardon me, Francesca,” I said, “the boot is on the 
I other leg. The crisis reached me first. -Jam the discoverer, 
'and all the smiling has got to be done by me, Francesca, 
[you do not know your English history.” 

I “ History ? ” she said. * 

j “ Yes, history. Can you breathe the name Matilda and 
juot remember that she was the only daughter of Henry I., 
jand the only mother of Henry II. ? Can you think of her 
land not be reminded irresistibly of Stephen, with whom she 
,|had a civil war? Alas, that the twelfth century should be 
■so soon forgotten I Francesca, I am ashamed of you.” 

“ But how was I to know that your Aunt Matilda was 
that one? You never told me, and I never heard her 


mention Stephen. Poor dear, how she must have missed 
the red carpet and the National Anthem. But then you 
are a.prince; and I,” she continued, flushing proudly — “ I 
have married above me. Surely, Sir, you, in whose veins 
runs the blood of all the Matildas, will not taunt me with 
my lowly birth.” : , . 

“ I 'am no'taunter,”' I said. “ Sometimes I wish I were. 
Let us allude no more to this painful subject ; let us dis- 
miss our Aunt Matilda from our minds. Francesca, I have 
had a letter.” ^ 

“ You ’ve said that before.' 

“ No matter, it is still true ; though you ham drawn my 
Aunt Mat — ^.I mean an aged female relative across the 
scent. Things are what they , are, 'yoil know, Francesca.” 

“ Nonsense. Think of cooks* and consols and the weather 
and the German Emperor. ’ They’re klways something 
different.” - ^ . 

“ I 'm not talking,” I said, “ of cooks -and consols or even of 
the weather and the German EkPEROR.* I* am talking of 
having had a letter.” 

“ But you ’ve got it still, ^haven’t you ? . Who wrote^f ? ” 
“I will not disguise from you, Francesca; that it was 
'writteBrby a man.” * ~ - • I t 

“ Oh, thank heaven for that I Thank heaven' for ihat 1 ” 
She broke-off and sobbed convulsively. 

' Yes,” I said,' “ his name is Fleming— Thomas Fleming, 
He is certainly/a man.” . ■ . . . 

.“ If it 's from Tom Fleming,” said Francesca, ‘i^you needn’t 
tell me any more about it ,;;,He doesn’t interest ine.”.^ ‘ * 

/' Francesca, ' you wrqng him.' * No more profoundly in- 
teresting man exists. His speeches at Agricultural Societies’ 
meetings are positively thrilling, and his dinners are a 
dream.” s , j.- 

-J/ Weill I can’t stand here ahy more listening to your 
dreams.' , I ’ye got some real letters to write,” and she flung 
'out of thejrbbm; , -j > , . 

; “ Francesca,” I shouted after her, “he wants.mo’to dine 
with him on Tuesday— in London, you know / and he offers 
me a bed. - I’m going to say Yes.' You’d' like me to, 
wouldn’t you ? ” ^ ^ . . > • 

There was no.an'sweri. However, she can’t say I didn’t 
telljier aU about it. , ^ ~ E.' 0. L. 

.“■^VANDALS ON DAETMOOE. . 

Greatly the high gods wrought this granite tor, . ‘ 
Bold, black, bluff-fronted, bending shaggy brows 
On dappled hills where bees in heather drowse. 

They set it there to stand for evermore, 

With dimness of palapu^le set before, 

Steeped in' the pomp of silence — ^not to house 
,Bpef -bloated tourists in debased carouse 
Hpon its stony knees, its thymy floor. 

They come by waggonette, a vandal brood ; 

• They sprawl at leisure— “ a great herd of swine 
Feeding ” ; and having fed they strew around 
Paper, smashed glass, and cardboard on the ground, 
Leaving, 'where none but gods might meetly dine, 
Fdul wrappings' and the relics of their food. 

try , ^ 

Cruel only to be Blind. 

“ Mr. Lloyd George, commenting on tlie result of the Midlothian 
election, stated that the result proved that the campaign, against 
the Insurance Act is loving force.” — Accrington Observer, 

“Much interest was taken in the progress of the underwriting of 
the new Chinese lion.” — Financial News. 

We are entirely against tattooing for animals. 
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LINBE LYRICS. 

VI. — ^Tbb Chief ENaiNEEB. 

Here mid infernal depths of black and 
red, 

Where, like lost souls, the lascars 
dimly loom, • 

With pomp and circumstance you daily 
tread 

The middle platform of the engine- 
room. 

And yet it is not this your stately walk, 

Your engines innocent of spot or 
speck. 

That make your name the universal talk 

Of all who gossip on the upper deck. 

“ Ignotum omne — ” and we frankly own 

We know but little of the toilsome 
craft 

Which" keeps you busy in that torrid 
zone 

Of thrust and damper, throttle-valve 
and shaft. 

Yet ’tis not ignorance that makes you 
great, 

No, nor that moment when a god 
appears 

Brom his machine, when bells are 
striking eight, 

To cry the knottage in our eager ears. 


But in a little cabin eight by six. 

Where pumps and cylinders no 
longer claim 

Your grim attention and you *re free to 
mix 

Your favourite drink, to play your 
favourite game. . . 

’Tis here you show the genius that fools 

Those poker-sequences we fondly find, 

The bland exterior that rakes the pools 

Nor hints the working of a master- 
mind. 

Down in those noisy depths it may be 
true 

That there are other valiants who 
. know 

As well the tricks and turns of crank 
’ and screw, 

The strange vagaries of a dynamo. 

It matters not, for us it is enough 

That here, where drinks are long and 
words are brief. 

In all the ways of calm suave-featured 
bluff 

You stand alone, pre-eminently 
“chief.” J.M. S. 

Paragraphs that Help. 

“Although there are 300 ways of cooking 

potatoes, only three methods— boiling, baking, 

and cooking— are practised in this country.” 

Yorkshire Evening Eress, 


OUR COLONIES. 

II. — Axtstealia. 

This country has recently been re- 
discovered, but Captain Cook began it 
years ago. It is a continent, and re- 
sembles the majority of continents in 
that it begins with “ A ” and ends with 
the same letter. The fact that it is a 
continent just saves it from being 
known as the biggest island in the world. 
Such are the penalties of greatness. 

What Captain Cook thought of 
Australia is not known. But it is sig- 
nificant that for many years it was 
used as a dumping ground for English 
criminals. Those criminals who made 
fortunes returned to England and en- 
tered Society; the ones who failed to 
amass riches took ship to South Africa, 
doubtless knowing that they would feel 
more at home there. Having thus dis- 
posed of its burdens, Australia became 
very wealthy and very enlightened, and 
is now known as God’s country, except 
the North-West territories. 

Australia is principally an agricultural , 
and stock-raising country. It possesses 
so many sheep that several Government 
officials are kept busy doing nothing 
else but counting them. And even so 
they are never sure .of their figures to 
within a million or so. When the 
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shearing season is in full blast, the 
whole of the Continent is inches deep 
in wool; and the amount of fleecing 
that goes on is unbelievable. But there 
is no malice in it ; it is just shear fun. 
In addition to sheep, there are vast 
herds of cattle, which are always tended 
by gentlemen with red shirts, top boots 
and forty 'foot stockwhips. When things 
are slack in the cattle business, these 
gentlemen accept situations on the 
Music HaU stage and are vei^ popular. 

formerly gold grew practically wild 
in Australia, but, owing to the persistent 
efforts of the old-time miners and the 
enterprise of various company -pro- 
moters, the industry is now a very tame 
one. However, the gold served its 
turn in drawing the attention of the 
world to Australia, and was a magnifi- 
cent advertisement. Also, by the time 
the craze was over, the whole surface 
of the Continent had been so thoroughly 
dug up that it was in splen- , 
did condition for crops. j 

Australia is very exclusive 
as regards many of its attri- 
butes, and possesses an 
entirely original animal 
kingdom. One particularly 
exclusive and original type 
is known as the omitho- 
rhynchus, and it would have 
been sufficient to make 
Australia famous even if 
gold had never been dis- 
covered there. It has the 
feet and bill of a duck and 
the body and tail of an 
otter, and it lays eggs and 
barks like a dog. Also we 
are inclined to think that it lives 
entirely on lobster mayonnaise, though 
naturalists are strangely silent on this 
point. In addition there are kangaroos 
and wallabies, and *a very ferocious 
brand of wild dog known as the dingo, 
which must not be confused with the 
South African donga. 

The favourite pastimes in Australia 
are cricket, racing and bushranging. 
The last-named is the only one which 
calls for any comment, though it is not 
nearly so popular as it used to be. The 
modus operafidi was refreshingly simple, 
the properties consisting entirely of a 
man with a mask, a horse, a good re- 
volver and a coach full of gold. The 
man with the revolver used to shoot the 
man driving the coach, and then take 
possession of the gold. It is generally 
considered that the American Trusts 
were much impressed with the fascina- 
tions of bushranging. 

There are many beautiful towns in 
Australia, and each of them is the most 
modern and progressive in the world. 


and the Labour Party. The droughts 
last only for a few years, as a rule, but 
the rabbits and Labour Party last for 
ever. When the country is lying help- 
less in the dread grip of the drought, all 
the rivers dry up and the crops shrivel 
and the sheep die by millions. But 
after two days’ rain everything is pros- 
perous again, and the rich squatters 
come into town and celebrate in a fitting 
manner. Australian farmers are called 
squatters, by the way, because they 
prefer riding to walking. 

Babbits are a dreadful nuisance. 
Many years ago, some careless person 
introduced a couple, and there are now 
about 786,245,000,000,000, in round 
figures. They are caught by thousands 
and frozen into solid masses for export 
to Europe; but even this awful fate 
doesn’t seem to discourage them. 

Australia is principaUy famous for 
Sydney Harbour, gum trees, frozen 



the principal being drought; rabbits. 


mutton, and' The Bulletin. It is also 
very useful in emergencies because it is 
such a long way from England; and 
its people are the most open-hearted 
and hospitable in the world. You 
ask them. 

PHILHAEMONIC EAEMING. 

Considerable interest has been ex- 
cited in musical circles by the recent 
experiments of Mr. Grant, of Wis- 
consin. Not only has he proved to his 
own satisfaction that cows to which 
music is played increase their yield of 
milk by one-third, but, according to The 
Whitby Gazette of the 24th inst., he has 
convinced a number of agricultural 
experts in the United States. But it 
must be good music. 

“ At milking-time, according to Mr. Grant, 
the best music to play is a low soft tune, which 
will soothe the troubled nerves of the cows ; 
but it has also been discovered that young cows 
prefer a light composition. All cows like to 
hear a waltz. They revel in the waltz, but 
their milk turns sour if they are treated to a 
vulgar' music-hall air. The Wedding March 
from ‘ Lohengrin ’ has been found to have a 
good efiect on most animals, 


Two instruments, carefully selected, are as 
many as an ordinary cow will listen to at once, 
and both instruments must be pitched in a 
key not too high or harsh. Harmoniums are 
ideal, and suit the slow-moving brains of cows 
admirably.” 

We are glad to learn that, as a part 
of the great land campaign initiated 
xmder the auspices of the Chancellor 
OF the Exchequer, a scheme for pro- 
viding for the musical needs, not only 
of cattle, but horses and poultry, has 
been worked out by a special sub- 
committee, including Sir Henry Wood, 
the Earl of Tankerville, Kubelik, 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, Mr. Algernon 
Ashton, and Mr. Harry Lauder. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the campaign' is the effort that is 
being made to enlist the co-operation of 
distinguished composers. ■ Several of 
these have already promised their assist- 
ance. Thus Mr. Jo'sEF Holbrooke is 
actually engaged on an Agricultural 
Symphonic Tone - Poem 
entitled, “ Three Quavers 
and a Cow,” in which the 
'‘Eanz des Vaches” forms 
the “motto” theme of the 
entire work. Professor Gran- 
ville Bantock has wel- 
comed the suggestion with 
enthusiasm, and is medi- 
tating a great Choral Sym- 
phony in four movements, 
of which the subjects will be 
Ensilage, Intensive Culture, 
Small Holdings, and Land 
Taxes. The scenario has 
been prepared by Mr. Outh- 
WAiTE, "but the words will 
be written in Persian by 
Professor BANTOCKhimself. Sir Edward 
Elgar’s contribution will take the form 
of a Harvest Eestival Masque, in which 
prominence will be assigned to the 
different cereals, vegetables and fruits. 
Thus there wiU be an obbligato for the 
oat pipe in one section; in another 
there will be a quartet for four vegetable 
marrowphones, an instrument recently 
invented by Mr. Eustace Miles. A 
Hop dance and a Tutti Erutti will also 
be included in the work; which, we 
understand, is scored for full orchestra, 
supplemented with, a ‘cottage piano, 
thrashing machine, and the instruments 
already named. 

While harmoniums are found to be 
admirably adapted to the musical 
organisation of cows, the physical well- 
being of pigs is materially advanced by 
instruments of a shriller timbre, and 
the Committee have decided to offer a 
prize for the best duet for two piccolos 
suitable for farmyard performance. 
Meantime Mr. Cecil Sharp has 
generously offered td aiiange ’ “ Ye 
Banks and Braes” for small orchestra, 
as being specially suitable for an 
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AFTER THE HOLIDAYS. 

Mistress . “But your eye does not look bad enough to keep you five days over your proper holidays.’* 
Maid . “But it is, !Mum. W’en I stares at anybody ’ard for long it twitches something ’orrible,” 


audience of donkeys, whose claim to 
sympathetic treatment has been hitherto 
sadly overlooked. 

The influence of music on poultry has 
not escaped the notice of the promoters 
of the new movement, and it is their 
intention to organize travelling string 
quartets for the purpose of increasing 
the yield of eggs by serenading laying 
hens twice or three times a day. Experi- 
ments have shown that hens of a good 
strain are extraordinarily susceptible to 
classical chamber music. Buff Orping- 
tons have a marked partiality for 
Beethoven, Brahmas naturally prefer 
Brahms, while speckled Anconas are 
enthusiasts for Haydn. Where the 
services of quartet-players are not avail- 
able, it is found that almost equally 
satisfactory results are obtained by 
attaching gramophones to incubators. 
In the case of table-poultry, again, the 
system of artificial fattening can be 
greatly facilitated by musical means. 
Indeed, at Aylesbury, the forcible feed- 
ing of ducks is no longer necessary, so 
eagerly do they eat to the accompani- 
ment of pianola or even a musical-box. 


“ WM.^’ 

According to me there w^ere no such 
things as wimberries; according to 
Mabel, there were such things as 
wimberries. Peter had to wait wliile 
the point was settled. ’ Peter loves his 
lunch, but does not like it too drawn 
out. He complained. 

“Pill in your spare time,'* said I, 
“ by giving the casting vote. You are 
not likely to get fed until the matter 
has been decided one way or the other.” 

Peter prides himself upon his tact. 

“ I see some little purple berries in a 
dish and I want to eat some of them, 
please,” said he. 

“ They are bilberries,” said I. 

“ They are wimberries,” said Mabel. 

“ Pass them, please,” said Peter. 

Owing to his unluc% position at the 
table, he could not get at the dish 
without the assistance of both of us. 

“Pass what?” I asked, being the 
nearer to the dish. 

“ The bilberries, please,” said Peter ; 
and I did my share of the passing. 

But Mabel was not going to do hers 


on those terms. “ There are no 
bilberries,” she said firmly, keeping 
Peter off. 

“ Pass the wimbenies, please, Mabel 
dear,” said Peter ; biit I placed a hand 
on the dish. “I am sorry,” I said, 
“but a principle is at stake.” 

“ They grow on the Stretton Hills,” 
said Mabel, “and all Shropshire will 
tell you that they are wimberries.” 

“They grow all over the world,” I 
replied, “and every time they do it 
they are bilberries.” 

Peter cordially agreed with us both. 
Then with a sudden lightness of speech, 
as if he were beginning a subject which 
had just occurred to him, he said: 
“ Might I trouble you for the berries ? ” 
“ What berries ? ” said we. 

“ Those berries,” said Peter, pointing. 
I gave him a lead : “ The bil . . . ? ” 
Mabel suggested : “ The wim . . . ? ” 
“Pass the williamberries, if you 
please,” said Peter, and we not only 
passed them at once, but I even went 
out of my way to get him the cream off 
the side-table, just to , show my 
appreciation of his' diplomacy. • 
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THE LAST HOURS. 

(Bemg an account hy cnir Special 
Correspondent of the death of Home 
Bide,) 

To-day Ulster has found herself. 
By the right of yesterday's proceedings 
ulster is a nation. Yesterday, amid 
scenes of unparalleled enthusiasm, Ulster 
was addressed in one afternoon by Lord 
Londonderey, Sir Edward Carson, 
Lord Charles Beresford, Lord Wil- 
loughby DE Broke and (crowning 
touch) Mr. E. E. Smith. Home Eule 
is dead ! 

The scene before the arriyal of the 
speakers was one to impress anybody 
but an obsessed Nationalist. The 
thousands of upturned faces — a trifle 
grim at the thought of going into action 
two years hence, but utterly without 
signs of fear — spoke a stern resolve 
unprecedented in history. “Never in 
any circumstances will -we have Home 
Eule.” Ulster has said it, and for all 
practical pmrposes Home Eule is dead. 

But hark I The National Anthem is 
playing ; and with one accord we rise — 
those of us who have seats — and stand 
with bared heads as Sir Edward 
Carson, followed by Lord London- 
derry, Lord Charles Beresford, Lord 
Willoughby de Broke and (crowning 
touch) Mr. E. E. Smith, stride on to 
the platform. A moment later and 
Ulster's leader is speaking. 

As I watch his audience I begin to 
realise the spirit which dominates these 
men^ I begin to understand why it is 
, that four-fifths * of Ireland can never 
I have Home Eule if the other fifth 
objects. They hang upon the very lips 
of their great general ; they follow his 
every word ; with an incredible quick- 
ness they take up each point as he 
: makes it. “We are accused of bragging,” 
he says; “I ask you, gentlemen, is it 
the habit of the Ulster Scot to brag ? ” 
and immediately all the Ulster Scots 
present cry “ No ! ” with a loud voice, 
and thus stamp out the base libel for 
ever. A Httle later Sir Edward refers 
to a Belfast merchant Tvho has been low 
enough to give an interview to a 
Eadical paper, and the deep-throated 
roar of “ Kick him ! ” which resounds 
through the hall is an indication of the 
determined spirit which animates the 
meeting. 

But now he strikes a loftier note. 

“ Gentlemen, we are met to make a 
solemn covenant one with the other 
and likewise each to each. We are to 
take an oath together, mutually and 
one with the other. In this matter, 
gentlemen, it has fallen to me by 
Heaven's will to be yom' leader, con- 
jointly, mutually, and side by side. 
Gentlemen, will you follow me ? ” 


Had the answer been “ No I ” Home 
Eule might still be a living issue, but 
the roar of assent made it plain that 
for all practical purposes Home Eule 
is dead. 

The final note was of a tremendous 
solemnity : — 

“ Gentlemen, with God's aid, always 
providing that The Westminster Gazette 
won't mis-quote me, I will lead you to 
victory.” 

Lord Willoughby de Broke is an 
Irishman of a different type. His 
message was simple. 

“We are prepared,” he said, “if it 
be possible, to resist Home Eule with- 
out the shedding of blood ; but if blood 
must flow, then, believe me, gentlemen, ; 
blood will flow. Eor in the last resort : 
our strength will be the strength of ouri 
own right arm, and the Thames will lun ^ 
red with blood before a Parliament is. 
established on College Green.” | 

Wild cheering and loud hurrahs 
greeted this statement, for every one 
present remembered the noble lord’s 
similar threat in regard to the Parha- 
ment Bill; and how, before that Bill 
became an Act, Lord Willoughby de 
Broke defied his enemies on Waterloo 
Bridge until his blood poured into the 
Thames and, wounded in a hundred 
places, he fell unconscious across his 
broken sword. 

But suddenly this mass of shouting 
men is hushed into silence, for Lord 
Charles Beresford is in the middle 
of a typically breezy speech. 

“Stick to it, gentlemen,” he said. 
“ You 're bound to win. You 've got them 
on the run. It 's Winston Churchill 
who has been doing it all. I thought 
when he went to the Admiralty that 
the Navy might be brought up to its 
proper strength, but I was wrong. 
Winston . . . two-power standard . . . 
monkey-tricks , • . the recent naval 
manoeuvres ... the Admiralty . . . 
Winston . , .” — at which point a 
volley of cheering brought an excellent 
speech to a close. And when the noble 
lord sat down one felt that once more 
Home Eule had, for aU practical pm'- 
poses, been killed. 

It was at 4.15 that the greatest 
Irishman of them all, Mr. E. E. Smith, 
rose to address the multitude. A 
Solemn Covenant without Mr. P. E. 
Smith would be unthinkable. Indeed 
anything without Mr. E. E. Smith 
would be unthinkable. As a well- 
known member of our Orange Lodge 
said to me : “ It only needed this ! ” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Mr. E. E. Smith, 
“the Government has betrayed the 
countiy, has sold its honour and its 
sovereign's honour for a mess of 
pottage ; and, gentlemen, it is a mess, 
too. They want us to get them out of 


this mess, but we go to them and we 
say to them, ‘ No I get out of it for your- 
selves.' Gentlemen, they have toed 
the line to Eedmond, and now the 
country is going to toe them out. ” 

As I watched the audience under the 
influence of this speech, I realized what 
I had not properly realized before, that 
beneath his stern demeanour the Ulster- 
man hides a real sense of humour. 
Indeed it is not too much to say that 
these splendid Nonconformists — in no 
way to be confounded, of course, with 
the Nonconformists of Scotland and 
Wales and the Whitefi.eld Tabernacle — 
are the very salt of the earth. 

But we must return to Mr. E. E. 
Smith. Great Statesman and Leader 
as he is, I think he made a mistake in 
his peroration. His words were : 

“And if the Prime Minister sends 
English soldiers to shoot down Ulster- 
men, what shall we do ? Gentlemen, I 
will tell you what we shall do. We 
shall simply hang the Prime Minister 
i to the nearest lamp-post. ” 

Of com'se the difference between 
English soldiers shooting down common 
English rioters during a strike, and 
English soldiers shooting down loyal 
Ulster rioters during a rebellion is 
enormous to any real thinker, but to a 
mixed audience it is a trifle subtle. 
And some of us could not help remem- 
bering that in the former case Mr. 
E, E. Smith did not hang the Prime 
Minister to the nearest lamp-post. 
However, it is ungracious to find fault 
with one who had come all the way 
from Liverpool to address his fellow- 
countrymen, and who by his words had 
killed Home Eule for ever. 

Once more we stood up with bared 
heads while Lord Londonderry, Sir 
Edward Carson, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, Lord Willoughby de Broke and 
(crowning touch) Mr. E. E. Smith filed 
slowly out of the hall. Home Eule 
was dead. 


Later. — Home Eule is dead. Sir ' 
Edward Carson has just received the 
following letter from the Prime 
Minister : — 

Dear Sir Edward, — I gather from 
the reports of your meetings that Ulster 
strongly objects to Home Eule. My 
dear fellow, why didn’t you tell me 
before? I had no idea. I thought. 
Ulster was in favour of it. But of 
course we won't press the Bill if there 
is anybody who doesn't like it. 

Yours ever, H. H. Asquith. 

U-S. — ^You might ask E. E. Smith 
for me — ^I understand that he is a 
Welshman — whether there is anybody 
in Wales who doesn't want Disestab- 
lishment.* If there is, we 'll .drop that 
too. A. A. M. 





THE ONLY TOPIC. 

(Being specimen letters from the Corre- 
spondence Columns of all the Papers.) 
SiE, — I obsen^e in your issue of 
September 24 the phrase “the un- 
doubted gifts of Smax Hardtrein.'* 
What your contributor means by this 
I should greatly like to know. “Un- 
doubted” is a strong word. It means, 
I take it, that in universal acceptance 
Hardtrein has ability. Let me then 
say here, as unambiguously as I am 
able, that you are wrong, for one person 
at least doubts' Hardtrein’s artistic 
capacity, and that is myself. If you 
v/ant to know, there is one man and 
one only who has undoubted gifts as 
a producer of plays, and that is Edmund 
Cradon Gorg. Youi‘s, etc., 

Thobd Knuffsen. 

SiE, — There is a bet on at our 
Amateur Dramatic Society as to which 
came first, Hardtrein or Gorg, and I 
write to ask you to settle it. Your 
word will be taken as final. Some of 
our members hold that Gorg influences 
Hardtrein, and indeed go farther and! 
apply to Hardtrein a very steep epithet ; ! 


others say that Hardtrein influences 
Gorg. Personally I don’t much mind, 
especially as neither seems to have 
anything to do with any of the plays 
that one likes ; but since there is money 
on it — as a matter of fact, five shillings 
— I should greatly like to know. 

Yours, etc., Irving TonivS. 

Sib, — I see references in the Press to 
the genius of Mr. Cradon Gorg. They 
are ridiculous. There is but one man 
of genius now connected with the 
artistic production of plays, and that is 
Bolskoff, of the Nijni Novgorod Hay- 
market. Both Gorg and Hardtrein 
equally derive from Bolskoff. 

Yours, etc., Henry K. Burge. 

Sir, — ^Would it not be possible for 
some arrangement to be made among 
the nations by which each kept its own 
men of transcendent genius within its 
confines ? England, I have no doubt, 
might lose a certain number of 
musicians, but, at any rate, we should 
retaiin that superb genius Cradon 
Gorg in om’ midst, to show us, as he 
has shown the Poles, the Lapps, the 
Finns and the Albinos how a play really 


ought to be mounted. At the same 
time we should be freed from the un- 
palatable attentions of Herr Hardtrein 
and other undesirable but pushful 
aliens. Yours, etc., J. B. - 


“ After this try the whistle for no side lent, 
the Old Paulines this try was converted by 
Bewsher for no side, the whistle went for no 
side.” — S])ortsinan. 

This harping on the absence of side 
compels us to say that one can be too 
modest. 

“ ‘Rah’ broke into a laugh — one of those 
hearty boyish laughs with which he greeted 
Aunt Susie’s asperitis.” — Daily Neios. 

Speaking as one who, after years of 
suffering, has just had his asperix 
removed, we condemn Eab’s unfeeling 
behaviour. 

From Syndicalism in ** The People's 
Books ” series : — 

“ Man had his clothes stripped ofl, and was ‘ 
exposed, naked as when he w'as bom, to the 
intrusive and penetrating gaze of his brother- 
man. He had to make fresh combina- 
tions ...” 

Quite right too. 










Foud Moth£y' {wJio has oXlowcd cl whole week of the fiew term to elapse before ruuning down to see her boy). “And how has my 

DAELING BEEN GETTING ON?’* Mostcr . “ VeEY WELL, VEEY WELL. SUFFBEING A LITTLE PEOM NOSTALGIA, PEEHAPS.” 

Fond MotJior. Nostalgia I And the dentist assueed me he wouldn’t have any moee teouble with itI” 


. . , . BY PEOXY. 

Good moeningI Peel my pulse. It doesn’t flutter? 

- No : - well, I want a nice engagement ting. 

Not for myself, you see; it is an utter 
'Ass of a pal of mine who’s done this thing. 

0 scBpe memm ! Battle, bat, and putter 

We’ve wielded hand in hand. But this, I take it, 
Doesn’t intrigue you ? No ? . Well, let ’s get on. 

1 want a ring as cheap as you can make it. 

Show me your meagre diamonds white and wan. 

Yet such as sparkle ever and anon. 

Have you a half hoop, say, at thirty shillings? 

I thought not. . . , Yes, one ought to spring a bit 
On such occasions; wherefore else these killings 
Of sacrificial kids with throats well slit? 

What are these cooings worth?' What be these billings ?- 
The odds are one w^ill get but one engagement. 

^Were I the man, good sooth, I would not fence; 

I’d let your zeal run on to its assuagement, 

Bidding you bring me out your most immense 
Of jewel-riddled rings and d the expense. 

But there it is.' Thomas’s last direction 
Was, “Do not go beyond a certain sum.” 

He Would not come and make his own selection, 
Partly for that strange quaking of the turn, . 

That bashfulness before your bland inspection, 

Which is the usual thing on these occasions, 

Partly, alas! because he feared that you, 

Knowing the strangle hold for all evasions, 

Would shame him (rightly shame him, it is true), 
And rush him more than he had meant you to. 


Now ihere^s a ring he’d fancy: kindly trot it 
Out for a minute. How much would it be? — 

What f — I can’t run to that 1 I haven’t got it 1 
Gods! it would break me! That won’t do for me ! . . . 
Him, I should say. . . . Oh well, I thought you’d spot it — 
Yes, I’m the man myself. You would be boobies 
To let a dodge like that deceive you, oh? 

Bring out your bulky gems, your whacking rubies, 

Your Koh-i-noors, your Cullinans! — To-day 
I got engaged, and I must pay, pay, pay. 

“During an expedition to Kirkoswald, I found a small cam]i of 
seven by the riverside. The one complaint was that tho Kirkoswald 
hens laid badly ! Tho night before they scoured the village and could 
only get three for their tea, and there were seven of them. * What 
did you do?’ I somewhat heedlessly asked. ‘Toss up? ’ ‘Oh, no,’ 
said the patrol leader, ‘ scouts always share alike ; we boiled them 
hard and chopped them up on bread and butter.’ ” — Ch2i7'ch Times. 
This is a new recipe for boiled fowl, and one whicli we shall 
try next time we are reduced to a paltry three-seventlis of a 
hen for tea.' 

“A cow died of East Coast fever at Mlakalaka’s Location on 
Thursday . ’ ’ — Qrahamstoion Journal. 

This ^ is headed “ Social and Personal,” and wo therefoi^e 
give it the publicity of this further intimation. 

— ^ 

Two Biographies. 

[“Since the publication of Morley’s ‘Life of Gladstone,’ no 
biography has created such a sensation as tho Caxton ‘ Life of David 
Koyd George,’ by Herbert du Parcq, M.A., B.O.L.’’— 

Morlev three volumes found enough to shed 
Illumination upon Gladstone dead. 

Du Parcq needs four to satiate your gorge, 

Ye fond admirers of the living George. 
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DESTEUCTION DAY. j 

We always know that other people 
would like to do the same if they 
had the pluck. For the Jumble Sale 
is at best only a method for burking 
responsibility and raising money for 
charitable purposes by questionable 
means. The only real cure is the 
Clean Sweep. 

And then of course no one can be 
bothered. You may start all right 
with the drawing-room. But when 
you find that it takes a sizeable wheel- 
barrow to do that one room, you 
generally chuck it, and go away and 
smoke a pipe and try to think of some- 
thing else. 

But Ethel and I have really faced 
this problem. We have done more 
than that. We have elevated the day 
into a Family Festival, an Annual 
Carnival. It is a day set apart for 
Destruction on a grand scale, by fire, 
by water and by burial. We are stern, 
inexorable ; we have no thought of vain 
regrets : indeed we egg each other on. 
The first Destruction day — ^three years 
ago — blasted for nearly a week. It 
rivalled the Spring Cleaning, and was 
much more permanent in its results. 
We purged the house from the far end 
of the back cellar to the top corner of 
the garret. ’ All its inmates, of what- 
soever age or degree, trooped forth into 
the open bearing their burdens to 
heap upon the pile. Out came the 
defective cameras, the unread books, 
unworn clothes, torn music and broken 
chairs. Out came the damaged mowing- 
machine. Out came the barbarous ag- 
glomeration of photographs that stood 
on the piano. Out came all that hope- 
less and decrepit mass of goods that 
had been “ put by because they would 
be useful some time.” One full cart- 
load was culled from the little hole 
under the stairs alone. But we were 
not quite up to the job in those days 
We granted reprieves; we commuted 
sentences. The clock (which did not 
go), having once belonged to our Aunt 
Martha, was spared ; also a torn um- 
brella, which might some day be re- 
covered, and a hideous pair of vases, 
because they had been a recent present 
from my mother-in-law. But we are 
much firmer now. 

Now that we have only one year’s 
supply to work on we generally get 
through in a day, if we have an early 
breakfast and a cold lunch. But, of 
course, the bonfire has to be laid and 
the grave dug overnight. The morning 
is devoted to collection and prepara- 
tion and the afternoon to sacrifice, and 
finally such as will not bum^ and are 
too large to bury — the boiler that 
cracked comes under this heading — 





“Whebe’s yoK Doa ooom fbom?” 

“ Yorr? Why, ’e oub Maby Em’ly’s ’ubband’s fatheb’s bbother’b wife's father's 
PQOP.” ‘‘Oh, AYEI a THOWT ’B weren't quite a STRANaEE." 


are sunk from a punt in the lake, amid 
rousing scenes of enthusiasm. It is 
always a strenuous day, and we are 
even now in doubt if it would not be 
quicker to take everything out of the 
house to start with and then put back 
the ones we want to keep. For it is 
amazing the amount of stuff that drifts 
into a house in the course of a year. 

And in the evening we come home, 
worn and weary, and make a tour of 
the establishment and sit down in each 
room and look round and say to each 
other, “ There is not a single thing in 
this room that has not a good reason 
for being here.” And we feel rewarded. 
For we know that no one in the world 
except ourselves can say that. 

I daresay we are a little carried away 
by our enthusiasm. It takes a day or 


two to settle down. For the innocent 
sometimes suffer with the guilty, 

“ What are you looking for? ” Ethel 
will ask, as I wander about the library, 
“ I can’t make out what has become 
of the paper-knife,” I will reply. And 
then Ethel will smile, as though en- 
joying some secret reminiscence. “I 
shall get you another the first day I am 
in town,” she will assure me sweetly. 
It is understood that I ask no questions, 


Extracts from School JBjygiene : — 

“ Young children should be properly clothed 
in winter.”— ;2). 43. 

“ A good desk is undeniably better than a 
bad desk.”— 131. 

Having mastered the subtleties of the 
profession, an aspirant can now sail in 
and become a schoolmaster. 
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A TOTAL FAILUEE. 

*‘You aren’t bringing Felicity up 
properly,” they had said more than once. 

“ The child is getting precocious. She 
knows far too much of some things, 
and not enough of others. No wonder 
with such a father.” 

I began to think there might be 
something in the idea, and anyway 
I could not rest under the imputation 
of being an unsuccessful parent, so I 
purchased a small book on the subject, 
entitled, “ Training the Youn^ Mind.” 
From this work I gleaned the informa- 
tion that education may be imparted- 
at all times and places. “It is better,” 
the author said, “ to let the child learn 
from nature than from books. 

Take him to the Zoological 
Gardens.” 

I laid the book on my desk 
and sent for my little 
daughter. 

I spread my feet out on 
the hearth-rug and put my 
hands under my coat tails. 

“This afternoon,” I said, 

“ I am going to take you to 
the Zoological Gardens.” 

“ You mean the Zoo?” 

“I mean precisely what I 
said, Felicity,” 

“All right, Papa, have it 
3 'oar own way.” 

I twisted my moustache. 

“ A child must learn to 
respect its father,” I said. 

“It’s the first rule in the 
book . . . that is ... ” 

I cleared my throat and 
possibly cast a nervous glance 
in the direction of my desk, 
for Felicity’s eyes travelled 
there and back with lightning 
speed. 

“ I ’ll go and dress at once, 

Papa,” she said; “what 
would you like me to wear?” | 

“I’m afraid that you think too much 
of your appearance, Felicity,” I said 
severely. “ Vanity is one of our little 
faults. The animals 'we shall see this 
afternoon will not be critical. They 
do not dress at all.” 

, “No; not at all well, anyway.” 

“Not at all,” I said. 

-;c- 

As we drove there I took the oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words to 
Felicity on the subject cf our little 
excursion. 

“ We must always try on such oc- 
casions as these,”, i said, “to improve 
our minds even while we are enjoying 
ourselves. From the animals we shall 
see “to-day we may very likely learn 
some useful lessons, even though they 
cannot talk or think.” 


“ Or smoke or play football,” added 
Felicity. 

I feared for the moment that she 
was not taking our little talk quite 
seriously, but on glancing down I dis- 
covered that her face was perfectly 
grave. 

We wandered about the gardens, 
and I showed the various exhibits to 
my little daughter, telling her their 
names, which were fortunately on the 
cages, and explaining to her their 
various habits and peculiarities. She 
was very attentive, but almost entirely 
silent. 

She approved of the pelicans and 
the polar bears, but shook her head 
sadly at the camel, though she ad- 



Tlie DuJce Wamimid. “I say, old man, what made you execute 

YOUR UNCLE?” • 

King Sigishert. “Well, old dead, the only way to avoid my 
mother-in-law’s visit was for the Court to go into mourning.” 


mitted that he might be useful as a 
water cistern. 

It was not until we reached the lion’s 
house that she volunteered an opinion. 

“It would be fun to let them all 
out, wouldn’t it?” she said. 

“Oh no,” I replied, “it would bo a 
great mistake. These lions and tigers, 
though they look so much like pussy 
on a large scale, are very fierce and 
wild, and would perhaps eat several 
people.” 

“ Why not ? ” she said; “ I shouldn’t 
blame them.” 

“You would be the first to blame 
them,” I said, “if they ate you. * We 
are all very prone to think that other 
people’s misfortunes are of little im- 
portance, but when it is a matter of 
inconvenience to ourselves it is a very 
different story. 


“ Now I think we have learnt some- 
thing here, have we not ? Let us go 
on and see if Mr. Elephant is at | 
home.” 

Felicity bought a bun for the ele- 
phant (which introduced the subject 
of extravagance) and gave it to a seal 
(which brought up the question of 
wastefulness). 

“ But he looks so hungry,” she said. 

“ My dear child,” I said, “seals never 
eat buns. They eat fish. They live 
on a strict fish diet.” , | 

Of course the seal spoilt everytliing. 
Ib swallowed the bun, laughed aloud, | 
and disappeared into the lake. It 
might have had a little more sense, | 
, Felicity said nothing. 

We went on and entered ! 
the Elephant House. 

“There, tliat ’s the ele- 
phant,” I said, “ No, not 
there! There,” 

Felicity gazed at it with 
round eyes. 

“ Oo.’’ . 

“Now, tho elephant,” I 
pursued, “ though the largest 
creature in the world, luxs 
not the sagacity of the dog 
nor the fleetness of the gazelle 
nor tho indusbry of the bee.” 

“Nor can he carol like 
the lark,” said Felicity, 

“ True.” 

“ Well, you can’t expect 
the poor beast to do evory- 
, thing.” 

I had to admit the sound- 
ness of this view. On tlie 
whole the arguments soomed 
strongly against mo. 1 began 
to wish 1 had brought the 
book. 

Our last visit was to tlie 
“Largo Ape House.” 

I “Hero,” I said, “wo 
I stand in tho presence of 
our ancestors.” 

Felicity gazed at them for a long 
time ill solemn silence. Then she 
turned to me with a look of deep 
reproach. 

“Oh, Papa,” she said, “how you 
have deceived me 1” 

“ How — how have I deceived you, 
my dear? ” I said. 

“You know you always told me, 
Papa, that our ancestors came over 
with the Conqueror.” 

-){■ -IS- -3«- -H- 

We passed out through the turnstile, 
and I hailed a taxi. 

“ Perhaps I ouglit to tell you,” said 
Felicity, “that I’ve seen all these 
animals before.”’ 

“ Then why didn’t you say so ? ” 

“ I thought perhaps it might spoil it 
for you,” said Felicity. 



TO THE LAST WASP OE SUMMEB. 

Cool as a cucumber ! swift as an Arab ! and 
Deuce of .a dog of a wasp in your day ! 

Now, as you shuffle a slovenly saraband 
Out of my tea-cup and on to the tray, 

Slowly you foot it and sadly you moralise, . 

Blind to our laughter and deaf to our sneers, 
Gazing about with a couple of coral eyes 
Jewelled with tears ! 

Once so satanic, red-eyed as a ruby, an 
Elegant, opulent, arrogant, bold, 

Blood-thirsty brigand, as black as a Nubian, 
Winged with chalcedony, girdled with gold, 

Now you no longer down terrified tea-tables 
Bluster about in the colours of Clare ; 

Dowja in the dumps ! Is it choice of the eatables ? 
That— or the air ? 

Are you already becoming rheumatic, a 
Prey to the chills of the winterly breeze ? 

^ave you lumbago and gout and sciatica, 

Crick in the back and a knock in the knees ? 

Is it the thought of a summer’s austerity 
Makes you unmindful of peril so soon, 

That you drop helplessly into my very tea — 
Spooned by a spoon ! 

So, for this hero of wings, sting and stamina,, 
Pished from the tea-cup and decently spread 
Out on a plate, wound with cerements of jain in a 
Sepulchre quarried from standardised bread. 


Must I elaborate songs that shall sanctify 
Such a bad brute with so poisoned a sting ? 

No, I will be most emphatically blanked if I 
Do such a thing ! 

Still, a brief note in the agony column might 
Break to your friends the sad news they should 
know; 

That — and a slab of memorial dolomite, 

Graved with the date I delivered the blow ! 

Yes — with a spoon I contrived to distort you. Is 
This, then, a time to put crape round my hat ? 
No, I ’ll go crapeless, and growling — ^^Demortuis . . 
Leave it at that 1 


More Bare and Refreshing Fruit. 

“ Rumours are again current of the resignation of the Premiership 
by Mr. Asquith who would be created a pear ,” — Bmnos Aires Herald. 

Rise, Sir William ! 

The Hard "Winter of the West Indies. 

“November to May in Barbados is like June to September in 
England .”— in '^Mormng PostJ^ 

Thanks, but not again. 

“ Soap is said to have been invented by the ancient Britons, blue 
and pink being their favourites, and flowers of these tints receive 
many more visits from them than do others.” 

^ Dublin Evening Mail. 

So great a scandal have they become in our garden that 
we have promised the Vicar’s wife to paint the delphin- 
iums yellow. 
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at the play. 

*‘The Winter’s Tale.” 

I AyL again beholden to The Pall 
Mall Gazette's interviewer for light on 
the motives of an actor-producer. This 
time it is ]\Ir. Granville Barker "who 
has his secrets torn from his reluctant 



name of Shakspbarb was never once 
mentioned, but he (Mr. Barker), how- 
ever much his production might irritate 
Mr. CRAia (who hadn’t seen it), was 
admitted to be a fine fellow.” And 
I can well imagine the hot and rapid 
words of protest that fell from Mr. 
Granville Barker’s lips when, on 
entering the vestibule of the Savoy 
Theatre, he found, not a statue of the 
Bard to whom he was giving a chance, 
but a life-size portrait of himself. 

In his delightful preface to the 
acting edition of The Winter's Tale 
Mr. Barker says : “ As to scenery, as 
scenery is mostly understood — canvas, 
realisticahy painted — 1 would have none 
of it.” Kit to avoid realistic scenery 
and present a formal background is 
not to driver yourself from the vice 
of pageantry if at the same time you 
fill your stage, as Mr. Barker does, 
with a veritable orgy of fantastic cos- 
tumes, dazzling with the blaze of their 
discordant colours and disturbing by the 
restlessness of their designs. The scene 
of the rustic revels was pure pageant 
and nothing else, notwithstantog its 
unobtrusive cottage at the back. The 
effjsct of this kind of thing is still to 
strain the senses of the audience to the 
point of exhaustion, leaving them scant 
strength or leisure for the digestion of 
the play itself. At His Majesty’s they 
may dress the Greek tyrant and his 
Court on strictly' classic lines, and at 
the Savoy they may see them through 
the eyes of the Eenaissance, but that 
does not make Mr. Barker’s art any 
better than Sir Herbert Tree’s as far 
as Shakspeare’s chance is concerned. 


Classic dress ” (I quote again from 
the producer’s preface) “would offend 
against the very spirit of the play,” 
and he therefore preferred to agree with 
Mr. Albert Eothenstein that “Ee- 
naissance-classic, that is, classic dress 
as Shakspeare saw it, would be the 
thing.” But does he suppose that the 
bizarre costumes with which he staggers 
the Bohemian countryside are also as 
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ORACLE. 
Mr. Kelt. 


01p3 OF THE OLD GUARD. 

(Not an advertisement of the Smoke Abate- 
ment Society.) 

breast: — “To a question concerning 
the advantages of a simple setting for 
Shakspeare over a more elaborate 
production, Mr. Barker replied very 
pointedly, in. four words: ‘You get 
the play.’ ‘Either,’* he added, 

‘you want to see a play of 
Shakspeare, or you do not.*” 

[I generally don’t.] “ ‘ There 
are a vast number mf persons 
who do, and the “decoration” 
we have used is perfectly ob- 
vious, simple and straightfor- 
ward. Granted that you want 
to give the play, and not merely 
use the play as a sort of 
accessory to a pageant, there 
is no other way of doing it.’ ” 

I gathered from the above 
that my friend Mr. Granville 
Barker had determined that 
Shakspeare should at last have 
a chance, while the producer, in 
a spasm of sacrificial devotion, 
suppressed himself. I could 
guess, therefore, what a shock 
it must have been to him to 
find his own work discussed in 
the Press ; to be subjected to an 
interview from which his nature 
recoiled; to read elsewhere a YIE DE BOH£me. 

discourse on the subject by Mr. Perdita Miss Nesbitt. 

Gordon Oraio, in which the Plorizel ' Mr. Neilson-Terry. 



A MOUTHPIECE OF THE 
Officer of the Court 

Shakspeare “saw” them, with War- 
wickshire in his eye ? Who is to say 
what Shakspeare actually “ saw with 
that vision of his that from the Pisgah- 
height of genius could descry the sea- 
board .of Bohemia, and Delplii isled in 
the ocean ? Does anyone imagine that 
it would have greatly disturbed his 
sense of historic periods and local 
colour if he had been asked to shift 
his Hamlet to Porros and his Macbeth 
Ito Elsinore? 

When I produce a play of 
Shakspeare I shall give him 
a real chance by putting his 
characters, of whatever period, 
into the everyday modern dress 
of actors at preliminary re- 
hearsals ; and when I am inter- 
viewed I shall say that that is 
how Shakspeare “ saw ” them, 
or, at any rate, how I see him 
seeing them ; for if Leontes, of 
the age of the Sicilian tyrants 
and the glory of the Delphic 
oracle, can look forward some 
eighteen or nineteen centuries to 
the period of Giulio Eomano, 
Renaissance artist, surely his 
creator could project himself 
over a paltry three centuries 
into mine. 

Mr. Henry Ainley, whom I 
don’t remember to have seen 
before in a facial disguise, 
gave a really remarkable per- 
formance as Leontes, It was 
the only thing that moved 
me at all. He had evidently 
received the mot d'ordre to 
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FANCY AND FACT, 

(The first morninfs cub-hunting.) 



As IT WAS AT 4.30 A.M. 


defy the 'speed limit with his glorious 
voice; but I did not resent the pace 
at which he took his words, leaving 
my intelligence far in the rear ; for one 
can always read Shakspeaee afterwards 
to find out what the actor has been 
saying. I could see that he had gone 
gibbering mad, and that was enough 
for me. 

Miss Lillah MoCaethy, who was 
privileged to make her own pace, gave 
its right dignity to Hermione's moving 
defence before the Court,' and to the 
noble passage, 

‘ ‘ Good my lords, 

I am not prone to weeping.” 

But the rest, of whose utterances in the 
original text scarcely a word was spared 
us, left me rather cold; though very 
sound work was done by Mr. Deewitt 
as Camillo, Miss Beeingee (who seemed 
to enjoy herselfj as Paulina, Mr. 
Nicholson as the Old Shepherd, Mr. 
Quaeteemaine as the Cloion and Mr. 
Gbaham as Polixenes. But I found 
Miss Nesbitt’s Perdita too skittishly 
virginal, and I was frankly gratified 
when The Bear made mincemeat of 
Mr. Eathbone’s Antigomis. The hu- 
mour of Mr. Whitby as Aitiolycus and 
Mr. Playpaie as Paulina's Steward 
was a very pleasant relief, but tl e 
best fun was undesigned, except by tl e 
costumier and the person responsible 
for the gentlemen’s plumes. I never 
want to see a more diverting spectacle 
than Mr. Kelt as the tufted Officer 
of the Court (Admiralty and Divorce), 
and his raucous recitation of Apollo’s 
oracle was a thing to travel miles to 
hear. 

The noise, even without an orchestra, 
was often appalling, and, if the mean- 
ing of many of the words was anyhow 
going to be taken for granted in the 
rush of their delivery, it would have 
been kinder of Mr. Baekee to take 
some larger place, like Covent Garden 
or Olympia, for his production. 

In conclusion, if my remarks have 
been lacking in that fulsomeness which 
keeps a critic out of trouble, I honestly 
want to be grateful to Mr. Baekee for a 
very sporting piece of work. I only wish 
that he had chosen for his experiment a 
play less exposed to the ridicule of the 
Philis'ine. For, when full recognition 
is made of its great literary qualities, 
The Winter's Tale is, after all, a pre- 
posterous drama, isn’t it ? 0. S. 


*‘In his humorous musical entertainment 

Mr. has had the honour of appearing 

lefore H.M. King George IV.” 

Torguay Directory. 

Some of the humorous musical enter- 
tainments we have heard must have 
had the honour of appearing before 
Queen Anne. 


CLEAVAGE. 

Heee, amid the rough upheaval, 
Stones and dihi'is strewn around, 
Mixed with tree-roots and primeval 
Hunks of pasturage, are found 
Geologically jumbled in a ragged warp 
of ground. 

Peradventure you have wondered 
What assault, what Titan thrust. 
Brought about this rudely sundered 
Wilderness of weed and dust, 

This unlovely-looking fracture of the 
elemental crust. 

Yes, ycu may have learnt from 
eag s 

That this kind of thing occurred 
In the avalanching ages ; 


Or, perhaps, you may have heard 
How some seismic sort of tremor caused 
the strata to be stirred. 

Yet, although these tufts and granites 
To the scientist may seem 
Simply items in our planet’s 
Evolutionary scheme, 

I am not of that opinion; on the 
contrary I dream 
Of the neolithic heyday 
Till the fancy strikes me hot, 

That ’twas here, one hapless playday, 
On this lacerated plot. 

That some brawny-wristed Briton first 
essayed a niblick shot. 

The new craze at Pekin: Beading 
the underwriting on the Great Wall. 
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MEDALITIS. 

In the full height and glory of the year, 
When husbandmen are housing 
golden sheaves, 

Before the jealous frost has come to 
shear ^ ^ ^ - 

From the bright woodland its reluc- 
tant leaves, 

I pass within a gateway, where the 
trees, 

Tall, stately, multi-coloured, manifold. 

Draw the eye on as to some Chersonese, 
Spanning the pathway with their 
arch of gold. 

A river sings and loiters through the 
grass, , ' 

Girdling a pleasance scythed and 
trimly shorn ; 

And here I watch men vanish and 
repass 

To the last hour of eve from early 
morn ; . 

Dryads ^er out at them, and goat-foot 
Pan 

Plays on his pipe to their unheeding 
ears; 

They pass, like pilgrims in a caravan, 
Towards some Mecca in the far-off 
years. . 

Blind to the woodland’s autumn livery. 
Blind to the emerald pathway that 
they tread, 

Deaf to the river’s low-pitched lullaby, ; 
Their limbs are quick and yet their 
souls are dead ; 

Nothing to them the song of any bird. 
For them in vain were horns of 
Elfiand wound. 

Blind, deaf and stockfish-mute ; for, in 
a word, 

They are engaged upon a Medal 
Hound. 

Making an anxious torment of a game 
Whose humours' now intrigue them 
not at all, 

They ;chase the flying wraith of printed 
fame, 

With card and pencil arithmetical ; 

With features pinched into a painful 
frown 

Looming misfortunes they anticipate, 

Or, as the fatal record is set down, 
Brood darkly on a detrimental 8. ' 

These are in thrall to Satan, who 
devised 

Pencil and card to tempt weak men 
to sin, • 

Whereby their prowess might be adver- 
tised — 

Say, 37 Out and 40 In ; 

Barely does any victim break his chains 
And from his nape the lethal burden 
doff — 

The man with medal virus in his veins 
Seldom outlives it and ^ets back to 
Golf. 

THE EEPEIEVE. 

Gloeia insisted on it. 

“ None of my fiances,” she observed 
sententiously, *'has ever been com- 
pletely without a redeeming feature. 
You will part your hair in the middle ; 
you will wear Liberty Art collars; 
you ivill go about in an overcoat like 
a dressing-gown and socks like a 
cyclone ” 

“ A bicyclone,” I interjected cleverly. 

(When Gloria is once fairly off, any 
interjection is clever.) 

She paused not to laugh ; then she 
went on — “And if you can’t even 
wear spats for my sake, all is over 
between us. I can't go about with a 
fianc’i§ looking like — (she searched for 
an adequately abysmal description) — 
ah artist.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” I said; “1 
had my hair cut only on* Saturday. 
Anyhow, real men don’t wear spats ; 
they ; avoid them because they know 
they ’re effeminate ; and women culti- 
vate them because they think they ’re 
masculine.” 

; “ Why drag real men into it ? ” asked 
Grloria. 

' I looked at her determinedly. 

Young woman,” I said, “why did 
•you become engaged to me? ” 

' “ Gracious,” said Gloria, “ didn’t 
you read my letter to The Daily Mail 
about it ? What do young men read 
nowadays ? - Put your hat on at once,” 
she added, “we’re going spatting.” 

It was no use ; I went like a lamb, 
or like a bird. A lamb in bird’s cloth- 
ing, let us say. 

We went steadily along Oxford Street 
till we came to a policeman. 

“ Can you direct me to a good spatter, 
constable ? ” I asked. 

“He means a place where he can 
buy spats,” explained Gloria. 

(She is one of those people who 
came into the world to explain things 
that don’t need it.) 

At the door of Hobbes & Marlowe’s 
distinguished-looking emporium I halted 
for adast stand. 

“What are you dreaming about?” 
said Gloria sharply. “ Go inside.” 

“ Inside ? ” I asked, in pained sur- 
prise. I am an open-air sort of man, 
you see. ' 

“Inside,” repeated Gloria coldly; 
but even as she spoke I detected a 
shade of abstraction in her tone. ' 

* Now at this point I must tell you 
that' the trade description of Hobbes 
& Marlowe is “Ladies and Gents’ 
Haberdashers : ”• and even -as I dallied 
at theintroit, Gloria’s eyes were glazing 
with enslavement; and, as we moved 
inwards, she remarked, so casually that 
I knew she must be deeply stirred — 

“I’ll come in with you and just 
glance at some things while you’re 
buying.” 

So I asked the way to spats, and 
Gloria to handkerchiefs. And we 
parted. 

. It was then that Hope first sat up 
definitely and said, “Here I am.” 

“ The lady is buying some things,” I 
explained to the man, “and I thought 

I ’d just glance at some spats.” • 

I glanced ; I was grieved and amazed 
to discover how far the modern spat 
falls short of my modest requirements. 

“Have you no spats with clocks?” 

I asked at last. “I want some with 
pale mauve clocks — you know — the 
colour of the tiles in Dover Street 
Station.” 

No, he had no such spats, he said 
sadly. • r ^ 

Seeing instinctively that he was 
going to offer to make them for me for 
Christmas, I added hastily — 

“I want spats with laces, too. 
Nothing outr6 — ^just ordinary porpoise 
leather. You don't mean to say you ’re 
out of laced spats ? ” - ‘ • • 

It sounds incredible, I know, but he 
was. . ' 1 . 

Just as I was about to explain that I 
could only wear spats of Sumatra 
rubber and taffetas, Gloria reappeared, 
very full of herself, to find me bastioned 
with rejected spats. 

“ Oh, Jack,” she said, “ I ’ve got just 
the adorablest pair Of smoke-grey even- 
ing gloves for four-and-six. Fancy! 
And two of the most priceless swank 
hankies you ever saw. Haven’t you 
got your old spats yet? Oh, come 
along-^they’ll do any time; only pay 
these people, will you ? ” • - 

And so my spats were ■’ averted ; and 
in case Gloria Wer introduces the topic 
again I am keeping my spat bill for 
her:-^ > ^ 

Dr. to Hobbes & Marlowe, Ltd., 

Ladies and Gents’ Haberdashers, ■' 
s, d. ' 

Ipr. Gloves , • 4 ' 6 

2 Bt. Sk. Hkefs. 4 9^ 

.. 9 3i 

With thanks. 

But I often think with a shudder of 
what might have occurred if H. & M. 
haberdashed for gents only. 

Sir Herbert Tree as printed in 
The Daily Graphic : — 

“It has been my constant regret during the 
last few years that I have been unable to leave 
my theatre, for the public has steadily de- 
clined to support it without the presence of 
the manger in the cast . “ . 

What keeps us away is the loose-box- 
office in the vestibule. 
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DIEGE 

Eoe the passing of the Silly Season. 

Season of serpents and the giant growth 
Of gooseberry, whose knell is nearly rung 
{Toll sloioly lohile its doleful hook is slung /), 

Warm up thy cockles, knowing I am loath 
To let thee pass unhonoured and unsung. 

Though Pressmen seek thy death, since thou dost brin 
Scant food for the abhorred paste and shears 
{Toll slowly in the sad free-lance' s ears /), 
lam thy friend, and from mine eyelids spring 
The meed of more or less melodious tears. 

For when the Parliamentary portals close 
And nearly all the news is pretty thin 
{Toll shtuly, for the long lean months begin !), 
Editors drop their supercilious pose 
And I can get my annual look in. 

When haughty regulars refuse to write, 

Eollicking on their overplus of pay 
{Toll slowly, for its life was short and gay /), 

When specials fail and space no more is “tight,” 
Occasional contributors make hay ! 

And now that thou must pass, and I as well. 

Dear season of the mediocre stuff ! 

{Toll slowly for its journalisPic bluff!) 

In that lugubrious Limbo where I dwell 
I cannot weep thy exodus enough. 

We go — but if thy knell can be delayed, 

Hang on a bit, old thing, until by dint 
{Toll slowly : it will have to take the hint !) 

Of thy sweet presence and continued aid 
i , These verses scramble somewhere into print, 

OUR BOOKIIMG-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. Walter Bell is the Colossus of Fleet Street. He 
strides over seven centuries of the history of the thorough- 
fare, and at every step finds matter of human interest. 
Fleet Street in Seven. Centuries- {Sir Isaac- Pitman) is con- 
siderably more than a record of persons and events grouped 
under its. title. It traces with many picturesque touches 
the growth of London beyond the walls within which the 
Eomans jealously encircled the City, It is no new 
topic, having found congenial work for the pen of 
Stow and . earlier wTiters. It has never been better 
done than in this portly volume, which no one who begins 
to read will find too long. Mr. Bell, is animated by 
sympathy for London throughout its many cen- 
turied course, and has the happy knack of communi- 
cating his interest to his reader. The pages are thronged 
with passages that within the space of a few lines illuminate 
Fleet Street even more effectively than the electric light 
that succeeds to the once familiar lantern. One learns, for 
example, that the back part of Mr, Punch's former ojBBice in 
I Fleet Street occupied the site of a house where Milton 
lodged, a circumstance that may account for much. For 
years the daily newspapers have grown accustomed to 
speak disrespectfully of the sea-serpent. But there is no 
getting over the fact that nine years ago, excavations being 
made at the printing office of a weekly, newspaper in 
Salisbury Square, there were dug out the, bones of a rein- 
deer. This animal, yearning for immortality, knew what it 
was about when it selected this .precise, place of septilture/ 





'fill 







German Fm^or. . “ Vaitob, I speak deb English not mooh. i 

ViLL YOU DEB NODIS EXBLAIN?” 

Waiter, ** Well, Sib, it ’s sort op like this. Supposin’ I was 

TO SAT TO YOU, ‘NOW, COME ON, ’AIB CUT,' WELL, YOU BEE— WELL, 

that’s ITI ” 

A drawback to the full success of the scheme is that the 
far-seeing beast necessarily remains anonymous.^ Mr. Bell, 
commencing his tour through the centuries, has something 
to say about the Eoman occupation. The* wildest desire of 
the human breast would be satisfied if it were possible 
for Julius Caesar to revisit the scene of one of his early 
labours and, taking a turn in a taxi-cab, say from Hyde 
Park Corner to London Bridge, behold how far-reaching an 
oak has grown out of the acorn he planted. 

The chief diversion which The Three Anarchists, by 
Maud Stepney Eawson (PAUL),ioffered me was to imagine 
the expression and feelings of tne library subscriber settling 
down to his expected bonne bouche of bombs and pistols, 
and discovering on the title-page, from a quoted obiter 
scriptum of Mr. 0. F. G. Masterman, that the anarchists 
in question were Love and Birth and Death, Here clearly 
are a title and a theme of promise, but beyond the range 
of the author, who is content to do no more than tack on 
her title to her novel without the trouble of artistically 
developing her theme. Love and Birth and Death enter 
the orbit.* of 1 most of us, not in a specially anarchistic way, 
and not always in that of the gentle and too subservient. 
Janet Boldre, or her bearish, miserly gentleman of a hus- 
band,, George ; or her stepson Harry ; or her friend, Walter 
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Qeste. And I can’t help noticing the author’s, use of a 
growing modem habit of slinging on to paper, in the name 
of realism, all sorts of unselected detail,' cemented together 
with cliches worn smooth with constant service. But I 
can unreservedly commend to all lovers of unconscious 
humour the pseudo-realistic fight between old George and 
young Harry — the ‘‘swift ‘cracks of the fist,” the “hits in 
the chest,” the snarls, grunts and gurgles, and (when 
Ge(yrge took to kicking, which Harry resented) “the 
wounding feet waggling feebly” and the “horrible pain 
below the belt.” 

« 

For several years I have been vaguely conscious that 
Mr. Buhgin has been "writing novels and that I have not 
been reading them, but until I opened Varich's Legacy 
(Hutchinson) I had no idea that my acts of omission 
amounted to the appalling number of forty-three. If, how- 
ever, this book is to be taken as a fair sample of the author’s 
wares it is not difficult to account for their popularity. 
Here we have two charm- 
ing young daughters of a 
duke masquerading as poor 
girls and relieving the sick 
and the needy. Among the 
recipients of their bounty 
are three youthful and im- 
pecunious aspirants for 
lifcerary fame who — in a 
death-bed letter — are be- 
queathed to the great 
Variclc (editor of a new 
magazine, dramatist, novel- 
ist, and so forth) by one 
Ter$Q% who had befriended 
him when be was “down 
on his uppers.” From the 
history of this trio I gather 
that Mr. Buegin’s well of 
sentimentality is very far 
from being dry, but that 
his stock of - humour is 
suffering frorn temporary 
exhaustion. At any rate, 
he has besprinkled Vehicle's 
Legacy with jokes which 
even a family-humorist would decline to handle. 

Every now and then we get in the papers a story of a 
kidnapped child and a huge ransom demanded from a 
millionaire parent. That, stripped of embroidery, is the 
theme of Miss Jbnnette Lee’s book, Betty Harris 
(Methuen). . I think a very good detective story could be 
'made out of it — I dare say it has been done — ^but that is 
Inot Miss Lee’s way. She has chosen the alternative 
sentimental method, and skated over the practical details. 
The child is tracked after nearly three months, more by 
coincidences than anything else, to a hiding place which, I 
am sure, would not have baffled the Chicago police (who 
are those concerned) m.ore than a day. The little girl is 
found by a dreamy sort of Greek fruiterer who sees visions 
of the Acropolis whenever he shuts his eyes, and gives one 
the impression that Miss Lee has recently been doing 
Yurrup and acquired a fit-out of general culture on the best 
Boston lines. Her style is spasmodic : four words and . . . 

two more words and and so on ; and most of the time 

she seems to be on tip-toe reaching to the top-shelf for the 
literary word. 

Miss M. r. WiELCOCKS has utterly defeated me with The 



Wind Among the Barley (Mills and Boon). There are 
two things that put me off in the -usual run of tales about 
"^ages. Though it is good to be alone among the bracken, 
it is, not so pleasant hearing anyone else declaiming abput 
it in lengthy and affected simplicity. , Again, the village 
annalist always seems to.be saying, especially ithisj^dllage 
is a Devonian one, “ This is our village, and I am one of us, 
but you are not, and don’t ypu jorget that.” _ To ^ these 
faults, Miss WmLCOCKS adds a third, that of going beyond 
her point and ending on an anticlimax, which is telling once 
in a way but tiresome when repeated at the end of every one 
of her twenty-odd stories. And yet she leaves me the. 
devoted admirer of her village of Larkbeare, her fishermen, 
farm-folk and moor people, and almost of herself. Susan 
Palfrey, Mrs. Tamzen Pickman, Lawyer Brimacomhc .and 
Dr. Boswarva, I loved them all for their odd matter-of-fact 
ways and their fiappy phrases. “ But her ’ll have to shift 
her clothes before seeing company,” says one of Maria 
Shaddick. “ Not her,” is the answer. “ ’Tis a homely sort 

J — — : of body, and if you see her 

Monday, you see her Sun- 
day.”, .Best of all are the 
incessant love-affairs of that 
hearty philanderer, John 
MetheralL 

Had Miss Willcocks 
striven less after simplicity, 
bad she not included herself 
so prominently and almost 
ostentatiously, among, hei: 
characters and specifically 
called me a “stranger’! in 
the first chapter, I should 
have been bound to confess 
that I felt nothing but 
gratitude for this enter- 
taining series of homely 
episodes. 


A TIMID HOUSEHOLDEE PEBPABINa EOE THE BUEGLABY SEASON BY 
DISGUISING HIS SPAIHELS AS BULL-DOGS. 


Of the various clever 
writers who are at present 
striving for first place in 
what 1 may call the .East 
London Stakes, there is no 
doubt whatever that Mr. 
Kobeut Halifax carries my money every time. Much as I 
remember to have liked A Whistling Woman, his latest book, 
A Slice of Life (Constable) is certainlyits better. There 
is the same delicacy and insight, - with a greater sureneas. 
of touch. I think it must be the milk of human kindness 
that gives to the productions of Mr. Halifax their peculiar 
flavour. All the persons of the simple tale, the dwellers in 
Eoper’s Row, Barking, Mr. Donno especially, and “ the old 
soffi at the back,” are touched in, even the unpleasant ones, 
with a humanity that has never a hint of caricature, Mr. 
Gasswade, the landlord, and his good-hearted, wholly in- 
effective agent. Josh, are creations of pure joy, from whose 
interviews I should like to quote whole pages. Now and 
again I am a little uncertain about the heroine, but here I 
am prepared to admit the fault is more mine than that of her 
creator; she has some love scenes that are as unconven- 
tional, yet completely sincere, as anything I can call to 
mind. Sincerity is indeed the final note of Mr. Halifax. 
At his most sensational you are never aware of invention ; 
the thing remains a “ just so ” story — and a fine one. 

“£27,000 PLEDGED FOE HOME EuLE FuN.’^ 

Lublin Bvemng Mail. 

“ What is fun to you is death to Ulster.”. . 
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OHARIVARI& restoring to its owner a purse It was stated in a police court the 

containing over £3, a Norwood errand- other day that among the lower orders 
A CERTAIN amount of mystery at- hoy was, last week, rewarded with a a quarrel after a funeral is a common 
taches to the Chancellor’s visit to the piece of cake and a banana. A piece of occurrence. A black eye, we take it, is 
hunting district of Leicestershire. The cake only would certainly have been realised to be the most economical form 

probability is that he hoped to get a rather mean. ^ of mourning 

valuable hint or two from the foxes 


valuable hint or two from the foxes 
who are such adepts in robbing hen- An invention resembling a huge Evidence at the Marylebone Police 
roosts. o. ^ . 1 . ■ mechanical butterfly net, to be fixed on Court shows that during the last six 

the front of motor-cars, is the latest months as many as 150 American grey 
Meanwhile it is rumoured that the method of saving pedestrians from squirrels have been stolen from Eegent’s 
Chancellor is reconsidering his Single injury, and has been tried with con- Park. As a consequence the author- 
Tax campaign pending the approval by siderable success at Brooklands. Welities at the Zoo are getting anxious, 
the Insurance Commissioners of aj : ,and a close wo±ch is hp.i*o.(T Wt mi 


society for Christian Scientists only, 
the members of which will be pre- 
cluded by the tenets of their faith 
from applying for sickness benefit. 

By the by, they are calling Mr. 
Lloyd George’s big trouble “The 
Doc. Strike.” ' ' 

“ Love letters between young men 
and women are an excellent method 
of teaching literature,” says Dr. 
Arthur Holmes. But it -must be 
done tactfully. We have known a 
young lady break ofi* an engagement 
because her fiancd returned her love 
letters with the spelling errors neatly 
corrected in red ink. - 

— . ’ sjs ^ ^ 

In a statement issued concerning 
his Daylight Saving Bill,-, Mr. 
: William Willett tells us that this 
measure “proposes to' obtain one 
hour more of sunlight in the period 
between cessation of work and bed- 
time.” This would have been 
peculiarly welcorhe last August, and 
. it is to be hoped that it may yet 
be possible to enter into a binding 
arrangement with the luminary. 


•'///////. 








'tllS f'lAn.STYS 

' T H EAT K C 







In Bavaria a man has been fined ^ 

for kissing his wife in a train. It ' 

is to-be hoped that this wiU not affect WEATHER EOR— 

‘ the pretty custom of two bearded 
Bavarian gentlemen kissing one 

.1 ^ ^ LUCKY, Mate. It’s just right fob ybr, ai 

another on meeting at a railway 

station, as this is a sigTat ’ which __ 

does' much to relieve the tedium of fancy, however, that ladies, at any rate, 
Continental railway travelling. * will prefer death to <the inevitable dis- 


GEAND WEAa?HER EOE 

'Waggish Loafer {to sandmch-man), “You’re 
LUCKY, Mate. It’s just bight fob ybr, ain’t 

IT?” 


les at the Zoo are getting anxious, 
and a close watch is being kept on 
the lions and tigers, whose valuable 
furs are calculated to appeal strongly 
to pilferers. ‘ 

A Glasgow newspaper, in de- 
scribings a highway robbery which 
led to the appearance of two youths 
in a local police court, says : — The 
little transaction was witnessed from 
the dicky of his hansom cab. by a 
cabman, who immediately spurred 
iip his horse.” The long arm of 
the law fades into insignificance 
compared with the long legs of the 
cabby. 

?!« 

- Another art-gallery theft is re- 
ported. Again an' unimportant 
picture has been taken — ^this time 
from the Alexandra Palace — and the 
more valuable ones left. There must 
be something radically mong with 
the art education imparted to our 
burglars. . 

A man named Graham, of ^Mur- 
freesboro’, Arkansas, who had' been 
bald for years, is. The Exf)res$ tells 
us, showing signs of a new growth 
of hair' since he had a severe fight 
with a catamount. As a result of 
this, we understand, quite a number 
of bald-headed men are now swop- 
ping their dogs for catamounts, and 
a rise in their price is imininent. 


Continental railway travelling. 


Beading that a hostile fleet in the device involves. 
torpedo-craft mancBuvres off the East 

Coast succeeded in capturing Eiley, an Says the men’s fashion expert of The 
old lady remarked that she was not Observer: — “The craze for ‘dressing 
surprised; seeing that this town is only quietly’ is dying out.” Speaking for 


3KY, MATE. XT'S JUST BIGHT FOB YEB, AIN T TO-day BUd TO-mOnW ” 

— in The Westminster Gazette : — 

fancy, however, that ladies, at any rate, “ Tuesday, October 1. 

will prefer death to^the inevitable dis- “Church Congress opens, Middlesbrough 

.« toir. „hich to 


defended by a Brig. 


aevice mvoives. A distinct set-back, this, for the Shorter 

Savs the men’s fashion expert of The movement. 

Observer: — “The craze for ‘dressing " 

quietly’ is dying out.” Speaking for- Erom “Estates Wanted” in The 

ourselves, for some time past, when we Midland Counties Herald : — 

have lost our stud, our language has “Country Mansion within 1 to IJ miles of 


A man giving the name of Boosey been as loud as it has been undesirable. London.” 
was charged last week at Tottenham ' Our demesne in Bouverie Street is not 

with being drunk. The magistrate, in At Clerkenwell County Court th,e for sale, 

fining him, remarked,' “ Will you always other day, a witness caused amusement 
be Boosey?” Curiously enough the by giving his address as “France, ^ “Short: 
magistrate appears to hdve 'escaped Germany.” But’ he was, we take it, refreshed, 
with no punishment at all. * merely a^ Alsatian. ' This goe 


“ Shortly afterwards the rain, like a giant 
refreshed, tell in torrents.” — Cycling. 

[ This goes into our Handbook of Giants. 
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CIRCUMSTANCE WITHOUT POMP. 

The storm had passed, but chilling was the air, 

A simple tramp came wand’ring o’er the hill— 

A man of peaceful habit, free from care^ - 
Save that he felt a -trifle wet and chill. 

Calmly, with equal mind but broken shoe, 

Onward he moved, until at length he stood 

Where an adjacent haystack met his view 
(A crop both scarce and dear, but very good). 

This he regarded in a casual way, 

Then, finding warmth his prevalent desire, 

Drew forth a match and lit the ready hay, 

And in a moment had a first-class fire. 

And there he basked upon the leeward side 
Till the rude farmer came and raised a storm. 

To whose Unseemly protests he replied, 

Mildly, that he had done it “ for a warm.” 

^ 'if 

A simple tramp. Perchance a simple tale, 

But what a ^eatness 1 Surely we have here 

A calm, cool mind that knows not how to fail, 

A steady brain that sees its purpose clear ; 

An elemental soul that gives no heed 
To right or wrong- 7 -surmounts without a pause 

The disproportionate vastness of his deed, 

Nor cares the 2d. that he lacks for laws. 

What is a stack ? A bam, a homestead roof— 
Whole villages shall flare at his commands ; 

Great towns and cities shall be nowise proof 
If such an one aspire to warm his hands. 

i Does he lack .Victuat?. . Is he void of trust ? \ • 

1 Poultry and'fibcks: his instant n^ed shall slake ; 

! Ten th(!lusapd;f atted beeves^ shall bite the dust'' 
i Ere h0 go inking for a modest steak. 

; 1 Oh, see him !/ ’Tis a sight to stir the heart. 

; Serene of purpose, ready, swift, and bold, ^ • 

rnv. « i - • -r> ■ 


The kingl;^ Impulse of a’BuoNAPAETE 
Wereless than his,' if he is feeling ( 


Were less than his, if he is feeling cold. 

Yet did men hail him as'a*demigod, 

And raise him up ? ' Ah, no. 1 I grieve to state - 
That this high soul is languishing in* quod, ’ 

With three months hard for daring to be great. 

, Dum-Dum. 

, THE CHEQUE. 

^‘Francesca , I said, «is it not strange that women—’’ 

‘^If this is going to be a long lecture,” said Francesca, “I 
must put on my hat and find my purse.” 

“Full dress, I said, “is unnecessary. This is going to be 
&causerie, a little heart-to-heart talk between two people 
who thorougWy understand one another and the question 
under discussion.” ^ 

“That,” said ^ncesca, “is a great relief, because, you 
know, if I mderstand aU about it you needn't say another 
word, and I can attend to my business.” 

‘‘Francesc^’’ I exclaimed, ^‘you have spoken the word 
±5u^ness. That was what I was about to mention.” 

'‘Well, you have mentioned it. It ’s off your chest now ” 

“My cZear Francesca,” I protested, "why this tone of 
unseasonable levity ? Let us at least preserve some refine- 
ment in our— er ” 

“Mentionings,” she suggested. “Yes, let our mentionings 


be modest, so that no one may be able to cast any of our 
mentionings in our teeth.” 

"Francesca,” I said, "you are now harping.” 

"It is an old-world accomplishment,” said Francesca. 
"No, I declared, "it is a great fault. Moreover, I am not 
a man -who can be piit dowii by dhjeu de mots” 

"I know, I know,” said Francesca with a deep sigh. 
"You are one 'of those -strong, resolute and silent — no, I beg * 
your pardon — not pilent, but strong, resolute and ruthless 
men who deal with women as a potter deals with clay. 

: How does it feel, I wonder, to be like™ that ? ” 

"It is nothing,” I said, "a mere nothing. We are bom 

so and cannot help ourselves.” - . 

" ‘ Some people,' ” said Francesca, " ‘ may be Eooshans, and 
j some may be Prooshans. They are born so, and will please 
; themselves.’ ” . , . 

"If,” I said, "you are going to quote Mrs. Gamjp at me, 

; I have done with you.' Mrs. Gamp - ”■ 

"I will not press Mrs. Gamp” said Francesca. "Let 
us, or rather let you, resume whei^e you started. You were 
going to say ? ” . - . * ' . ' , * 

" When you interrupted me— but I n\ak© no complaint — 

I was about to say how strange it was that women, so 
admirable as mothers and directors of ■ households, had so 
small an understanding of business matters. Now, you 
yourself, for instance ” 

" I myself, for instance, know nothing at all of business 
matters ; hiit, bh, I should love to learn.” 

" Francesca,” I said enthusiastically, " you shall. What 
is money ? ” ' • , . 

"Money,” said Francesca, "is what you never get 
enough of when you want a little more.” r t 

"No,” I said, "money is a medium of exchange. But 
moneyis not everything.” • ’? V' , 

, Certainly not,” said Francesca, J* Kind hearts are more 
^ than gold.en pounds.”^ 

" We will^leave out kind hearts for the present, j I want 
you to imagine the great.business worl^ subsisting entirely 

on ’Dear me, what is the:word'T"wanf ? ” .. m : 

"Mines or railways?” i !• : * • 

"Not at ^1, Credit — subsisting entirely on credit.’ « 

"Then it’s a queer thing,”, said : Francesca, "that the 
Stores never will give you any of it. They subsist on 
ready-money.”*’ r ^ 

. "Never mind the Stores. Now, for example, when I, 
write, or, to speak . more ’ accui-ately, ' wdien I draw a 
cheque^ — ' i ; c - 

- "And tha(t,” said Francesca, *5 is what I ’m simply long- 
ing to see you do.”, ; . f : <■ ; , . \ 

" But you have drawn cheques yourself. You have an 
account at the local branch of the South-Midland Bank.” 

-" I have, butJ-’m -hot a skilled cheque-drawer.' Women 
’are not taught the meaning <.‘ok all the funny little things 
men writ© on cheques. But if I could see you do it, and if 

you would explain everything as you go along ” 

" Francesca,” I said, " you shall have your wish. Hand 
me my cheque-book. For your sake I will waste a cheque.” 

" It will not be wasted,” said Francesca. 

"Here, then,” I said, "is a blank cheque. I write the 
date in the upper right-hand corner— so, •' Oct. 3rd, 1912.’ 
Now whom shall we make it payable to ? ” 

body else said Francesca carelessly. "Me, or any- 

"It shaU be payable to you.” I wrote "Francesca 
Omyon in the space provided for that purpose, struck out 
Bearer and wrote "Order” above it. "You would have 
V? uame on the back of it before you could cash 

it. That ’s called endorsing it.” 

" Thanks,” she said. " I ’ll remember that word carefully.” 





“ Now for the amount. -What shall we say ? ” 

‘‘ Twenty-five pounds/’ said Francesca tentatively. 

So be it. ^Twenty-five pounds in letters first, and then, 
in the space below, £25 in figures. Observe that I write 
close to the left-hand margin.” 

I You enthrall me,” said Francesca. 

''Now comes the important part. I sign it — so— and 
the cheque is complete.” 

"But you haven’t made two lines across it. That’s 
always done on the best cheques, isn’t it?” 

! "It is not essential; but, if you like, it shall be crossed 
to your own bank, and then nobody except your own bank 
^ would be able to present it to mine.” 

"To think that two little ink-lines should mean all that,” 
said Francesca. " But you’ve left out ' account payee ’ and 
' not negotiable.’ Don’t they put that on some cheques?” 

" Yes,” I said, and added these adornments. "I will now 
tell you as clearly as I can what the mystic words 'account 
payee ’ and ‘ not negotiable ’ mean.” 

"Wait a minute,” said Francesca. " Let me look at the 
cheque first.” 

I handed it to her. 

" It is beautifully done,” she said. " Some day, I suppose, 
I shall be able to do it as brilliantly.” 

" Where are you going?” I said, for she had opened the 
door. 

"I am going,” said Francesca, "to endorse this dear, 
clever, unconscious cheque and then hand it in at my Bank 
to account payee.” E. 0. L. 

“ In the background is the famous Wallace ewe, over 600 years old." 

Paisley Gazette, 

And yet with mint sauce it would probably still pass as 
lamb. 


TO A NIECE, 

Some, my Eowena, are given to scorning 
Honest emotion — I never do that ; 

So when I read in your letter this morning 
That you had finally banished your plait, 

All of a twitter I fell on my knees and. 

Loosing a carol of joy from my weasand. 

Flung up my hat I 

Now that your very last flap has been flapped you ’re 
Feeling no doubt that the world is your slave, 

Even yom uncle can share in your rapture 
(Though a mere male) for his destiny gave 
Two such occasions, and both of them rousers ! 

(1) When he put on his first pair of trousers, 

(2) His first shave. 

Then did he feel like a god in his splendour, 

Nothing was left for the heavens to grant 1 

Years have rolled by and his chin has grown tender, 
Eazors no longer have power to enchant, 

As for his garments— the way he addresses them 
Now, as he smooths out their creases and presses 
them. 

Frightens your aunt. 

So in the future, Eowena, you ’U jib on 
Finding how often the fashions are new. 

Then will you sigh for your pigtail and ribbon, 

And for the days when one method would do ; 

But for the present we both are delighted; 

Eeally, I fancy that I ’m more excited 
Even than you ! 
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OTTE nOLONTES London, they perish miserably — the letter-press so kindly furnished by 

which only serves to show what a hardy the Immigration Department. You 

III. — Canada. race are we Londoners. can shoot almost anything, from a 

At various times and by various The scenery in Canada is immense, moose bull to a rapid ; and, if you care 
statesmen our various Colonies have The Great Plains stretch right across to venture into the Western districts, 
all been described as the brightest gem the country till they meet the Eocky you may even bag a man or two. The 
in the British crown or diadem, as the Mountains. The Eocky Mountains are most exclusive prize, however, is the i 
case may be ; but from sheer weight of also very wonderful, and are principally grizzly bear. A unique advantage about 
repetition Canada may definitely be said famous on account of the difificifityexperi- shooting in Canada is that business can 
to merit this appellation. It is a very enced in getting the Canadian-Pacific be combined with pleasure, most of the 
big country, and quite a lot of it is so Eailway across them. Otherwise they animals there being covered with a 

uidmown as to be largely a matter of are comparatively useless, and are gene- very expensive kind of fur, which finds 

guesswork. It extends from the United rally floated as mining propositions. a ready market throughout the world 

Rf.of.oo in Q/Mnf.v* -f-rk oo ■Po-v*Nr.-\vt+‘U rm» ^ * • 1 1* . 


States in the South,to as f arNorth 
as you like to travel ; and in a 
lateral direction it is only the 
mighty oceans which limit it. 
Its expansion in the matter of 
trade is, of course, largely deter- 
mined by the fact that it is 
a British Colony. But then 
every country has some draw- 
back with which to contend. 

Canada is a land of extremes. 
In summer the weather is so 
hot that the asbestos lining to 
the fireproof buildings has been 
known to melt; and in winter 
the snow is so deep that special 
elevators have to be instituted 
to convey the residents down 
to the roofs of their dwellings. 
Of course this only refers to 
certain parts of Canada. In 
many districts the climate is 
one long dream of delicious de- 
light. Por further particulars 
see the letter-press so kindly 
supplied by the Immigration 
Department. 

But it must be admitted that 
the extraordinary variations in 
temperature — ^in some parts — 
are not without effect on the in- 
habitants. They have to cram 
a year’s work into six months, 
because it is far too cold during 
the winter to do anything except 
sit with their feet on the stove, 
talking polities. The true-born 





The principal pastimes in 
the country are log-rolling, 
broncho-busting, and exploring. 
The first consists in letting 
loose a large number of tree- 
trunks on a swift river, and ! 
then jumping from one to the I 
other; the second is the art 
of remaining on a horse which 
is convinced that you belong 
somewhere else; and the third 
is indulged in because otherwise 
so much of the country would 
go to waste. 

Canada is famous for its maple 
sugar, its North-Western Police, 
the siege of Quebec, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, and the North Mag- 
netic Pole. Next to the Police," 
the most remarkable feature is 
the Magnetic Pole, there being 
only one other specimen in the 
world, and that a very inferior 
article. 

Lastly, Canadians drink rye 
whisky in preference to the 
kind produced by Bonnie Scot- 
land. This is, perhaps, their 
greatest achievement. 

‘‘TOOTEE’S,” 

It was Ealby-Jones who told 
me of Tooter’s. 

I ran against him in Bond 
Street. 

‘‘You’re looking worried,” 1 


talking polities. The true-born fashion for Pekinese spaniels as pets is viewed u vL » ^ t t • t „ 

British workman hates Canada considerable misgiving by the fur trade, since . - , ^ looKing worried, 
during the summer; but BEupEBEu surEBrnuous. said he. 

• Canada is the ^eatest wheat-grow- after a weddiJ^isSTwakt som“ 

l“bofd7?™f ‘“cSjfi.Tw.SlSKiBliy for " ^ 
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Quack Doctor. “And I defy any West-end physician in the audience to dispute what I bay.” 


I had great difficulty in locating 
Tooter, and when I finally ran him to 
earth his premises looked so dilapidated 
that I should have gone away again 
had anyone but Falby- Jones recom- 
mended him. As it was, I went in, 
and found a mild-looking little man 
behind a counter covered with conven- 
tional wedding presents. 

They seemed cheap, and I chose a 
massive (looking) sugar-sifter, paid for 
it, and gave the future bride’s address. 

“And where shall I* send it /rom, 
Sir?” said Tooter. 

I suppose I looked mystified, for he 
repeated the question, 

“ We haveboxes of all the best shops,” 
he went on. “ Mr. Falby-Jones usually 
has his presents in one of Wallerby’s 
boxes, but we can do you Cockertons’, 
Fox & Hunter's, Spillby’s, Pomphrey’s, 
Pomphrey’s ? Yes, Sir, certainly. I '11 
see that it goes in a Pomphrey.” 

I came away feeling rather faint, but 
revived in the pure air of Aldgate. 

Aids to History, 

From the programme of a travelling 
bioscope company in India : — 

“Dictorpin^s last ride to New York (in- 
teresting).’* 


' “THINGS HE CAN SELL.” 

Uncue Bill, whose “ Eecollections ” 
Ev’ry one is reading now. 

Has, of all my close connections, 
Quite the most receding brow ; 
But, although his mind is muddy 
And he wields a laboured pen, 
While his style suggests long study 
Of La Vie Parisiemie, 

He provides a perfect model 
In the art of writing twaddle. 

He describes with solemn unction 
How, when he was “ in the swim,” 
He was present at a function 
. Where a King once spoke to him ; 
He narrates in fashion sprightly 
How he dined to meet a Prince, 
When His Highness bowed politely 
(And has cut him ever since). 
Anecdotes like the preceding 
Make the most delightful reading 1 

Bearded chestnuts, old and hoary, 
He can hang on any peg : 

“What, Keats?” (that ancient 
story) 

And, of course, the “ Curate’s Egg ” 
Both achieve their reyivisceuce, . 

’ Crossed and catalogued and classed 


With each dreary reminiscence 
Of an undistinguished past, . 
Finding ultimate fruition 
In a third and fourth edition ! 

Though his recent publications 
Leave my uncle’s purse well lined, 
The respect of his relations 
Has insensibly declined ; 

Friends grow speechless when they 
read him, 

Eoyalties conceal themselves, 

Loth to find their ev’ry deed im- 
Mortalised on bookshop shelves. 
Pilloried throughout the ages 
In his idiotic pages ! 


From a second-hand bookseller’s 
catalogue : — 

“ Lovell : Edible Molluscs (no plates).’* 
Well, we can eat them straight from 
the shell. 

“ It is reported to-day that Bulgaria, Grreece, 
Servia, and Montenegro have presented a joint 
ultimatum tp Turkey, demanding reforms 
which will terminate in 48 hours.” 

Manchester Evening News. 

Which is just when Turkey’s reforms 
always do terminate. 
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THE BABY OE THE PICTIJEE? 

Sir Gboroe Birdwood’s bold de- 
claration, such is his fine esthetic 
passion, that were he in a burning room 
with a baby and Eaphael's Dresden 
Madonna, and could save only one of 

them, he would save the picture, has 
dropped a bomb-shell into conversa- 
tional circles. All other topics have 
given way before this. The Balkan 
crisis is as nothing, Home Eule and 
Ulster fade away, and even the question 
who will win the Cesarewitch fails to 
attract a reply until Sir Geor&e Bird- 
wood's enormous problem has been 
settled. Meanwhile The Express with 
commendable enterprise has put the 
dilemma before some of our acutest 
minds and printed their answers. 

In examining the stages of this 
profoundly interesting pUhiscite one 
could not but feel 'that far more valu- 
able results would have been obtained 
had the human factor been older. A 
baby is so young and, in a sense, so 
immature. There are too few data 
about a baby. One would not know 
what one was saving ; and this ignor- 
ance reduces the action of the saver to 
mere sentimentalism. Now, were the 
work of art contrasted, not with a help- 1 
less pink potentiality like a baby, but | 
with a. man of masterly performance I 
and superb confidence, such as, say,' 
Mr. G. B. Shaw, the alternative lines 
of conduct offered to the per^n -in^the 
burning room would present difficulties 
worth solving. Eor one knows aU 
about Mr. Shaw ; he is. 

Acting upon this belief and with his 
customary tendency towards usefulness, 
Mr. Punch has put the question before 
a [number of eminent ladies and gentle- 
men. Sir Georoe Birdwood’s text 
remains the same, except that for the 
baby Mr. Shaw has been substituted. 
The room is the same ; the flames are 
equally threatening the picture is still 
the Dresden Eaphael ; but the baby has 
become G. B. S. Now, which would 
you save ? 

A selection of replies are appended : — 

Sir Georoe Biedwood : I should save 
the Eaphael. 

Miss Lillah McCarthy: What a 
strange’ question! I should save Mr. 
Shaw, of course. 

Mr. G. K Chesterton: I should 
save the Eaphael. One cannot get a 
new Eaphael. 

Sir A. W. Pinero : I should think a 
long time. 

Sir Charles Holroyd : Would the 
picture have to go back to Dresden? 

Mr. Granville Barker : It would 
be fun to watch Shaw saving himself. 

Mts.Pankhurst: I should say, “Now' 

then, Superman,*’ and save the picture. 


Mr. G. B. Shaw: I should save both 
Shaw and the Eaphael. And then I 
should talk to the other fellow. 

Mr. H. G. Wells: I suppose I should 
have to save Shaw. 

Mr. C. K. Shorter: As I know 
nothing about pictures and hold that 
any author, even though he be not a 
man of transcendent genius, is a sacred 
thing, I should save Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw. 

Signor Marinetti: I should en- 
courage them both to burn. 

Sir Edward Carson: I should save 
Ulster, 

A CABINET COUNCIL (1915). 

Mr. Bonar Law {smilingly). And 
now, gentlemen, since our majority is 
only a small one, the first question is 
how are we to nobble the Irish "and get 
the Budget through. I think that a 
special grant in aid of Eoman Catholic 
secondary schools and the repeal of part 
of the whiskey duty — cheaper food, you 
know — would do it, . . 

The Lord Chancellor (Lord Carson 
of Swords). Shure that ’s the thing for 
the bhoys. 

Sir Predbrick Smith (the Attorney- 
General). Bit awkward for my con- 
stituents — still, if they ’ve cheap 
whiskey to mix with their Boyne 
water 

The Cmw'^mv {entering stiddenly). 
I hear that none of the Nationalist 
Members are coming this session. 

The Lord Chancellor. Thendivila 
cint goes to the bastely Papists. 

The Duke op Norfolk (Lord Privy 
Seal). H ’m, I think we shall have rain. | 

The Chief Whip (breathlessly). And 
they’ve set up a Provisional Govern- 
ment in Dublin. They ’re arming and 
driving every Protestant from his em- 
; pldyment. Ure and McKenna are 
there and have promised their support 
in any action, however strong. 

Mr. Bonar Law. What a detestable 
element of rancour to introduce into 
political life! To what base depths 
defeated parties sometimes descend ! 

Sir Erederick Smith. Ure is a dis- 
grace to the Bar. A Privy Councillor 
in rebellion against His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment — against us ! Can such things 
be? 

The Chief -Whip. And they’re 
marching past John Eedmond — “King 
John,” they call him — and he’s taking 
the salute. 

The Lord Chancellor. ’Tis rank 
disloyalty. The Mickies must be shoti 
down. I ’d do ut meself if duty didn’t 
call me to the woolsack. 

The Chief Whip. They’ve wooden 
cannon and an ambulance waggon — got' 
’em cheap secondhand somewhere. 


They’ve sacked every Protestant ice- 
cream shop in Dublin. All the Pro- 
testant shopkeepers are under orders to 
leave the city at once. 

The Lord Chancellor. The Papist 
bigots ! Did I not tell ye what ye 'd see 
in Oireland under Home Eule ? 

Mr. Bonar Law. I don’t know after 
all whether it would not be best to 
regard this all as sheer bluff. Let them 
stew in their own juice. In any case 
we 've now a hundred majority for the 
Tariff and I don’t see that a few Pro- 
testant tradespeople — a small minority 
— should be able to demand the services 
of the British Army. 

Lord Midleton {at the War Office 
again). In any case we could not spare 
more than eight army corps. 

The Lord Chancellor. Tur-rn a 
few Maxims on the disloyal divils. 

Sir Prederick Smith. Of course the 
Protestant cause and Tariff Eeform 
are closely allied, but if it comes to a 
choice my vote goes for Tariff' Eeform. 

Mr. Bonar Law. Then it is under- 
stood, gentlemen, that we ignore this 
petty ebullition of political spite in 
Ireland and concentrate on the Tariff. 

The Chief Whip. That ’s just what 
they’re doing. They’ve seized the 
Duten Custom House already and are 
levying a tariff on English goods. 

Mr. Bonar Law. How thoughtless 1 
A tariff on English goods could be 
nothing but a curse to Irish industries. 
It isn’t like one on foreign goods. There 
is an economic difference. Now, I 
wonder, if they were tactfully handled 
and promised special advantages under 
our tariff, whether we could prevent the 
danger of civil war. If you, Lord 
Carson, and you, Lord Londonderry, 
went over and appealed to them as 
fellow Irishmen. . . . 

Lord Carson. Trust meself amongst 
the Papists. I tell ye, Sorr, no Papist's 
to be trusted till he ’s dead. 

The Duke of Norfolk. I feel quite 
sure that we shall have rain. 

Mr. Bonar Law. Well, our friend. 
Smith here. He ’s a pleasing, tactful 
speaker. If any one could make : 
peace. .... i 

Lord Carson. And ye may be Lord ! 
Chancellor of th’ Oirish Parliamint, 
Freddy. There ’s no vacancy here. 

Sir Frederick Smith. No, Sir ; how 
could you face the Opposition in the? 
House if I were away ? They ’d have you i 
out in ten minutes. ■ I think we ’d better s 
ignore the whole business. I sympa-^ 
thise with the Protestants, ^of< course, i 
but, if they will go and put their heads i 
into the lion’s mouth, what can we do ? ' 

General Chorus of the Cabinet.-. 
What can we do ? 

Mr. Bonar Law. Lie low, and con-;, 
centrate on the Tariff. 
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« MISSY. BABA.” 

Her little limbs are lizard-swift, 

Her eyes are orchid blue — 

Blue as the butterflies that drift 
Sedately out of view. 

As hard as nails from tip to toes, 

She *3 tanned with sun and breeze, 

; A myriad freckles on her nose 
And scratches on her knees. 

And when they Ve brushed my little girl 
And made her neat and trim. 

The golden tendrils quaintly curl 
About her topee’s brim* 

She knows the track, the hidden lair 
Of things that crawl and creep, 

The bull-frog’s haunt, the coppice where 
The flying foxes sleep. 

Where streams are swift and nullahs 
sheer 

She darts in search of fun. 

Conscious that somewhere in the rear 
Distracted ayahs run. 

She howls — a huge chuprassi flies 
To soothe her .baby grief. 

She laughs — and half a compound sighs 
In undisguised relief. 

But should you find her up a tree 
With kirtle torn and soiled, 

Perhaps you ’d say she runs too free. 
Perhaps you ’d think her spoiled. 

Maybe she is, maybe she ’s all 
That 's mischievous and bold, 

But she has heard the homeland call — 
My Burma five-year-old. 

And I, who know we ’ve got to part 
When six short weeks are o’er. 

Just fold her closer to my heart 
And spoil her all the more. 


OONQUEEED.” 


He was a stately gentleman, im- 
maculately dressed. His suit was grey, 
his^ hat was grey. His spats were 
white, but so was the sprinkle on his 
iron-grey hair. His features were calm 
and regular. His thoughts were divided 
between lumbago and the China Loan. 

Something hit him on the head, hard, 
and fell on the path with a thud. He 
frowned slightly and looked down. It 
was a horse-chestnut, a glossy bit of 
rare old mahogany. Nature’s object- 
lesson to Erench polishers. Beside it 
lay the scattered husks of its wrecked 
cradle, soft and white within, hard and 
prickly outside. 

“A ‘conquer,’ ” he murmured. His 
lumbar muscles tweaked n^cutely as he 
pi, eked it up. The touch of it- thrilled 
hipa through his grey Su^de gloves. 
The years parted and through the crack 



A COMPROMISE. 

Country Vicar {retumvng fro77i service). “Is Parliameitt sitting now, my deae?** 
Wife. “I don’t know.” 

Vicar. “ Noe I ; that ’s why I said the peayee fob Parliament in such a low voice.’ 


he saw a little knickerbocker boy, with 
no handkerchief but his coat cuff, a 
string of “conquers” in his pocket and 
a stone in his hand. The stone flew 
among the golden leaves, three “ con- 
quers ” fell to a sound of breaking glass. 
The boy vanished, the crack in the past 
closed, "but the speU of the old magic 
remained. 

The stately gentleman sighed and 
gazed up in the tree. He looked 
guiltily round, and suddenly tossed- his 
cane among the branches. Three “ con- 


quers ” fell. He chuckled. He grubbed 
among the fallen leaves, then rose erect 
with a stifled groan, and strolled on. 

A park keeper met him round the 
bend and touched his hat. The stately 
gentleman acknowledged -the salute 
with affability. His pocket bulged* 


Per Ladies O^y . , 

“ Dr., about 30, without brothers and sisters 
yearns to marry a blond a' cool Lady very fair 
ahd energetic, good family prwded .” — Advt 
in Dusseldorfer General Anzeiger^'* 
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THE MARTINET. 

’o^ ^ *0 gseasb ibis ’ebe MEss-mi when I ’vb ronaoiTEN the obbasb? ’ 

Sergeant . "Go bboiough ihb moiiohs of gheasotg m.» ■»u«*oix«ii ihe gbbasb? 


ANOTHEE FOOTBALL INVASION.. 

* Abriyal of the Nubians, 

Though public attention has been 
largely monopolised by the famous 
“ Springboks,” the arrival of ^ the 
Nubian football team at Southampton 
on Saturday last has naturally caused 
considerable excitement in athletic 
circles, as this is the first occasion on 
which a genmne Black-All-Over team 
has visited this country. We are glad 
therefore to lay before our readers 
some notes by a fellow-passenger : ^ i 

There are in all twenty-four mem- 
bers of the team, not to mention their 
manager, Mr. Jonah Porbeagle, and 
several friends and relatives who are 
^coinpanying them on the kip, notably 
Mrs. Jim Panxee, herself no mean per- 
former on the side comb, and the life 
and soul of the party at the daily 
smoking-concerts held on the lonff 
jWney to England. On shipboard an 
effort was made to keep up practice, 
but it was soon abandoned, and the 
Nubians confined their attention to 
pimching the speedle, stoot-racinff, 
[pinghng the pipit— a sort of Abys- 
siman skittles — ^defep-sea- breathing iihd 
progressive snap. | 


Peculiarities op the Team. 

Jack Effarig stands out from the 
tearn by reason of his enormous height. 
^ He measures 7 ft. 10 in. from the crown 
I of his head to the sole of his feet when 
' measured along the line of his neck, but 
only 6 ft, 6 in. from the sole of his foot 
to the crown of his head in a vertical 
Ime. Hais the best concertinist of the 
kam - and knows the works of the 
Baroness Orozy practically by heart. 
By a curious coincidence, though only 
twenty-four, he measures 48 in. round 
the chest. Tim AUirog has the longest 
arras in the team. He is a vegetarian 
weighs 15st. 41b., and is the only man 
who ever naade the Emperor Menelik 
laugh. “Jimbo” AUirog, his younger 
brother, is a bit of a dandy and plays in 
lemon-coloured kidgloves and heliotrope 
socks. He has a magnificent baritone 
voice and, when disheveUed, which is 
most unusual, bears a striking resem- 
blance to Sir Edwtin Bay Laneester. 
Bi^ the greatest personality in the team 
IS Blagwa Nobbig, the captain, who is 
the only man Uving who has ridden an 
okapi. • Nobbig is a splendid specimen 
ot prognathous humanity, and to see 
him leading the revels at a jamboree is 
a liberal education in primitive culture. 


His weakness — if he has a weakness — 
j is nuts; indeed it is said that more than 
• once he has been stopped in a run in ” 

^ by' the lure of these insidious comesti- 
bles deftly thrown in his path. 

i The Nubian Game. 

Though differing widely from ortho- 
^T^\* Association rules the 

Nubian game has a spectacular charm 
which is all its own. Kicking the ball 
IS absolutely forbidden ; the essence of 
the game is passing, or slinging the ball, 
which is about half the size of an Asso- 
ciation ball. The full-back hangs by 
his toes from the’ cross-bar and guards 
the goal with his hands, and the half- 
backs and three-quarters are equipped 
with a wooden instrument like a long 
ladle in which they carry the ball, 
while the function of the forwards is 
entirely vocal and saltatory. The game 
IS tlms a sort of blend of Lacrosse and 
Q a suggestion of 

their earlier matches the 
Nubians wilFplay against one another, 
but it is hoped that in time an English 
team will be formed to practise the new 
game and eventually to meet the 
visitors. 

■ It shoydd be added that the Nubians’ 
war-cry is perfectly horrible. 
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THE TURNING POINT. 

(A COMPEESSBD VeESION OF THE 

St. James's Play.) 

Act I. 

[The Scene is laid in a receptwi-room 
in M. Stettin’s country house. It 
is after dinner, and, as so often 
ha^ppens after dinner, somebody is 
playing the piano. Most of the 
characters are standing round the 
pianist to see hotu she does it, hut 
in one corner Marcel Beaucourt is 
making love to Monique Felt. So, 
at least, those of us who know Mr. 
Godpeey Teaele and Miss Ethel 
Irying by sight discover from our 
programmes. 

Everybody. Charming, charming. Do 
play it again. 

Marcel (a trifle annoyed) . I shall leave 
you now, Monique; your husband is 
watching us. I am afraid he suspects 
something. They don’t generally sus- 
pect till the Second Act. 

Monique. Go and talk to Th^r^se. 
She is sometimes rather amusing after 
dinner, or at the beginning of a play, or 
any time when .people are rather easily 
amused. She ’s in bad form to-night, 
though. Perhaps she’ll be brighter 
when Bertrand comes. 

Enter Bertrand de Mauret. 


Bertrand. Hallo, there’s Th6r6se. 
Come to the front of the stage with me 
and I’ll tell you all about myself. 
(Does so.) 

TMrdse. Isn’t this boring the stalls a 
bit, seeing that you aren’t in the plot 
at all, really ? 

Bertrand. My dear girl, how stupid 
you are 1 We’re tryiruj to bore them, 
so as to make the great Second Act seem 
more thrilling. Look out, Sir Geoeoe 
Alexander wants to speak. 

Colonel Felt (to Marcel). I desire a 
word with you, but there are too many 
people on the stage at present. Can’t 
you get them off somehow ? 

I Marcel. Eight. (To everybody) Well, 

I what about bridge ? (Exeunt everybody.) 
Now then. 

i Felt. What I want to say is this. 
You love my wife ! 

Marcel. I do. And she loves me. 

Felt (calmly). That is impossible, 
because I’m a much finer man than 
you. For instance, I have more self- 
restraint than you have. What pre- 
vents me from flinging myself at your 
throat now ? Not the fact that you are 
so much bigger than I, but simply my 
self-restraint. Also you’re only a 
politician and I ’m a soldier, and this 
has been advertised as a patriotic play. 
(Exit with great dignity) 


Enter Monique. 

Marcel. He suspects. I must talk 
things over with you. When can I 
see you ? 

Monique (surprised). Why, in my 
bedroom at one o’clock to-night, of 
course 1 

Marcel (doubtfully). Wouldn’t that 
seem rather — ^I mean some people are 
so silly about little things like that. 
They might think 

Monique (proudly to the audience). 
Then in case there’s anybody with a 
nasty mind like that in the theatre to- 
night I’d better say once and for all 
that I am a good woman. And until 
I have divorced the Colonel, Marcel 
Beaucourt is nothing more to me than 
a friend. After all, one must talk to a 
friend somewhere. 

Enter Monseigneur Jussey. 

Monique. I was just saying. Monseig- 
neur, that I am going to divorce my 
husband and marry Marcel. 

Monseigneur. I suppose you know the 
Church doesn’t approve of that sort of 
thing ? I only mention it because the 
play has been advertised as containing 
a strong Church interest. I hardly 
expect it to upset your plans. 

Monique. It doesn’t. WeU, good- 
night, everybody. 
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[2%ere is a general movement to bed, 
Felt and Julius Glogau {whom 
you hadn't suspected of coming into 
"^he ploi di 0 XC) arc left alone, 
f I ^7111 now tell you the story 

}our life. {Does so at great length.) 
fra ^ hundred thousand 

^ncs you’ve got to pay by 

and you can’t do it. 

Ht, Iij ruined, 

fo There is one way of escape 

g* You are a soldier in posses- 

L secrets, and the audience 
lit/ noticed that I look rather 
and retire to your room 

'Will tell you what you can do. 


{d^iceii 


m.) 


Act II. 


- {Now ihefti !) 

Scene is Monique’s bedroom at 

. She is writing letters. 
“^J^oice frojyi outside. May I come in? 

"^ter Colonel Felt, loolcing terribly 
Xf . upset. 

How dare you come into 

too room? I’ve a good mind 

cream the house down. 

I > You’ll scream aU xi^fht when 

® told you something. 




Monigue {in despair). You didn t 
come into my room simply to gargle ? 

Felt. Julius Glogau 1 He is a spy ! 

Monique {shrieking). A spy ! 

Felt. He made horrible suggestions 
to me. He wanted me to betray my 
country. Me the bravest, the greatest 
soldier in France. I — I strangled him 1 
There, now I ’ve told you. 

Monique {shrieking). You did right ! 
{Goes into hysterics and throws herself 
into his arms. There is a tap at the 
door.) Go away ! 

Felt. Who’s that? 

Monique. Only Marcel. (Felt turns 
up his sleeves and prepares for another 
strangling.) Don’t kill me I I have 
just discovered that I really love you I 
And anyhow I am a good woman. 


I don’t 
like Sir Heebeet 


go about 
Teee’s 


_ ^ What is it ? 

J ' {^inking into a chair). I want a 

^ of ^ater. * ' ' ’ ' 

{in amazement). You don't 

o’oi 1 say you ’ve come" here at twelve 

you^^^ night, just to Haven’t 

any in your own bottle ? 

to th might at least have gone 

he bathroom for some. 

can’t Good heavens, woman^ 

see that something serious 
S . . 

like S 
for nothing. 

WeU, why don’t you tell 

I 'v^ant a lot of water first, 
t>.Z ^puth ’s all parched. And I ’m 
like anything. We soldiers 
^ €ct these shivering fits, 
gj. • Then perhaps, while you ’re 

and ^ f 0 divorce you 

^^arry Marcel. 

you^ I I feared as much. But I think 
tell misunderstood me. I will 

shal7^^ the story of my life and you 
gv, {Does so at great length) 
don^f everything I have done I have 

fQj, ; I uiade love to another woman 

aiid now I : Heavens! 

his throat.) 

get Whdt have you done ? Do 

Wa4ier Have another drin 

dovy/ithe glms)! Glogau. 
gau, Glogau ! 





PATRIOTS, AHLITABY AND CIVIL. 
Colonel Felt . . Sir Geobge Alexander. 
Marcel Beaucourt Mr. Godfrey Tearle. 


Felt. My love ! (Sinks into another 
chair) And now, Monique, I shall give 
myself up. After all I may get off. 
Glogau was a reptile, and I shall plead 
justifiable reptilicide. 

Monique. Nonsense ; I have a plan. 
Take me to the body. (Felt trembles.) 
Do pull yourself together, dear. Don’t 
soldiers* c-ucr kill people ? Eeally, from 
the way you go on nobody would 
think you were the bravest, coolest, 
and most masterful soldier in France. 
Now then 1 {She takes him gently by 
the hand and leads him to the body) 


back here, and as a Deputy and a 
member of the Cabinet I wiR give you 
some orders. {Exeunt everybody but 
Marcel and MoniqueJ 
Monique. Marcel, I made a mistake. 

I don’t love you. I love my husband. 

Marcel {thoughtfully). There must be 
some reason for this sudden affection. 
What can your husband have done to 
have won your love ? {With a flash 
inspiration) I know 1 He killed 
logau ! 

Monique. He did. Spare him I 
Enter Felt. 

Marcel. You killed Glogau. 

Felt. I did. 

Marcel. Then I shall tell the police, 
and you will be executed, and ■ I shall 
marry Monique. Good ! 

Felt. Beast! It would serve you 
right if I told you the story of my life, 
(Marcel moves away) No, come back. 

I will tell you. {Se does so) And 
that is why 1 killed Glogau. For the 
sake of my country. I am a patriot ! 

Marcel {ajuipyed). Dash it, you 
soldiers always talx as if you’re the 
only patriots in the world. We civilians 
love our country just as much as you 
do. And what our country wants now 
is a brave, resourceful, cool soldier like 
you at the head of the army. It is -my 
duty therefore as a patriot to save your 
life for the country. 

Felt. As a patriot I am quite willing 
to assist you. . 

Be-entcr the Examining Magistrate. . 
Marcel {to Magistrate). Ah, I was 
w^aiting for you. I wanted 'to tell you ' 
that my theory is that Glogau was 
murdered by his political enemies in 
Russia. We have discovered that he is 
a spy and — er — affairs of state, you 
know — speaking as a Cabinet Minister 
, — exactly, it must be hushed lip as 
much as possible. Br — ^yes, quite'so. 
{Exit Magistrate, quite satisfied. 
Felt. There’s something in being a 
politician after all. {Timis to Monique.) 
My wife 1 

[She throios herself into her htisband's 
arms, tohile Marcel goes silently oiU. 
Curtain, and loud applause for Sir 
Geoege Alexander, Miss -Ethel 
Irving and Mr, Godfrey Tearle 
A. A. M. 


Act III. 

The Beception-room again. 

Bertrand. Well, from the position of 
the body, I say he strangled himself. 
Everybody. , Obviously. , 

Monique {aside to Felt). There! 

Enter an Examining Magistrate. 
’Marcel {tO’the magistrate). When you 
have finished looking at the body come 


“TURKEY MOBILISING 
GREEKS HIPS TO BE SEIZED.” 

Irish Times Foster. 
The Springboks have challenged the 
winners. 

“His real name was Emil Frida. The 
name Vrchlicky was assumed at an early 
date .” — New Age. 

Owing to the difficulty of pronouncing 
Frida. v , . 








BENDING THE TWIG. 

“So YOtJ’RE TRAINING LITTLE MaRGERY TO READ TO YOU, GrANFER?’* 

“That Oi be, Zur! Oi likes tu yeer o’ arl these yer accidents an’ murders an’ di-varces an’ bich-like. 

EARNIN’ LIL’ MaRGERY, AN’, SAME TOIME, DU AMUSE Oil” 


TO MAUD MAET. 

Maud Mary, on that night when first you came, 
Armed with a trunk of tin severely battered, 

I looked askance at your athletic frame 
And saw my fondest aspirations shattered. 

I somehow knew ! 

Instinctively that you would never do. 

They said, those folk with whom you last had been : 
“ She is a good plain cook and organiser, 

Industrious and honest, sober, clean, 

And Church of England and an early riser.’* 

Therefore we thought 

That we had found the paragon we sought. 

Alas, we soon discovered they had lied, 

Their diagnosis was in fact mistaken ; 

The morning eggs, which you alleged were “ fried,” 
Flowed frigidly round adamantine bacon. 

The toast was black 

And writhed for very limpness in the rack. 

And breakages ! What chance had plate or cup, 
Though of their kind the stoutest that existed, 

When that dread process known as “ washing up ’* 
Left even spoons and forks a trifle twisted ? 

And as for glass 1 

We drop that painful theme and let it pass. 


Throughout the day, whatever task you sped, 

One song for ever in our ears was drumming, 

From the first moment that you left your bed, 

“Work, work!” you chanted, “for the night is 
coming.”. 

A tune I hate 1 

{Koody and Sankey's Hymns, Op. 98.) 

And when your month was up and you retired 
To some less uncongenial sphere of action, 

I penned this “ character ” which, if required, 

I shall advance with lively satisfaction. 

’Tis terse and true. 

And for the kind of thing entirely new : — » 

“ Maud Mary has no future as a chef; ^ ' 

To call her such would he a simjple mockery ; 

But for a house lohose inmates are all deaf, 

Who care not what they s;pend a year on crockery ' 

And nener eat. 

She 'll be a treasure very hard to heat I ” 


“Mr. Alfred Noyes stands so higli among our younger poets tkat 
real interest attaches to the announcement of a new volume by him . 
It is entitled ‘Eobin Hood,’ which suggests that the poem weaves 
itself round the English hero of legend .” — Daily Chronicle. 

Or of course it may deal with the “ Eobin Hood braces ” 
just put oh the market. 
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THE PIONEERS. 

'* Look at that 1 '' said my wife 
triumphantly, pointing to a paragraph 
in the paper. “ Eead it aloud. It is 
just what we want.” 

I read it aloud. 

“ £50. Why rent a house m a stuffy 
suburb? Why not buy one of our 
magnificent building-plots, overlooking 
the sea, and own your own house? 
Close to station and prospective golf- 
links. Sea-bathing. Bracing air. Select 
your site now and avoid the rush. 
Each plot guaranteed to double itself 
in five years. Free railway ticket to 
Worley-on-Sea to intending purchasers. 
£50.” 

'‘I love bathing,” said Mary en- 
thusiastically, “ and you love golf.” 

“ I have never tried prospective golf,” 
I replied, “unless it means the round 
one is going to do under bogey next 
time.” 

“Fifty pounds isn’t much,” con- 
tinued Mary. “We pay lots more 
than that in rent already.” 

“They’ve forgotten to mention the 
^ cost of building the house and the 
price of the season ticket,” I remarked 
as I turned up Worley-on-Sea in 
Bradshaw, 

“But each plot is guaranteed to 
double itself in five years,” she read 
out triumphantly. 

“Ah!” I said, “that’s all right if 
your plot starts first. What happens 
' if you suddenly find your neighbour’s 
plot spreading itself over vour tennis- 
court?” 

“Don’t be absurd,” said Mary. 
“Fifty. A hundred. Two hundred. 
Four hundred. Eight hundred. Six- 
teen hundred. What does twice that 
come to ? ” 

“ Bankruptcy, Fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy.” 

But Mary had already seized a pencil 
and piece 'of paper. 

“In sixty years that land will be 
worth £204,800 ! That can't be right.” 

“It hasn’t the ring of truth about 
, it certainly,” I admitted, glancing at 
the advertisement “-But the philan- 
' thropist who is selling it only says it 
will double in- five years — not every 
five years. Still, it’s uncommonly 
good of him to sell it even then. Some 
, men would have stuck to that property 
like grim death.” 

“Perhaps he is going abroad,” sug- 
gested Mary. 

“They do frequently,” I replied. 

■55’ •}? 45. 

As we followed the agent across a 
rather badly kept hay-field I stumbled 
over a stone and fell into a layer of old 
tin cans, broken bottles, brickbats and 
rubble. 

“Ah,” he remarked cheerily, “that 
will be quite different when we get a 
layer of macadam over it. That is 
Acacia Road.” 

“What is?” I asked, rubbing my 
knees. 

“ You fell over the kerb-stone. We 
always put down the kerb-stones and 
foundations before vre lay the road. 
You won’t know the place in a year’s 
time.” 

“I am sure I shan’t,” I agreed 
heartily. “ But why do you grow hay 
and thistles all over Acacia Road ? Is 
it for the benefit of the tradesmen’s 
horses and for itinerant costers? Do 
you get itinerant costers at Worley- 
on-Sea? ” 

“We have a sample section of road 
laid out further on,” explained the 
Agent. 

“ By-the-way,” I said, “who lays 
down the road ? ” 

“ The Vendor.” 

“ Yes ; but who pays for it ? ” 

“ The — er — the Purchaser. You see 
it comes cheaper if it ’s all laid down 
in one piece.” 

“ I see. We wait till all the land is 
taken up. How many plots have you 
sold, so far? ” 

“ To you. Sir — and Madam — will be- 
long the honour, I hope, of being the 
oldest inhabitants of Worley-on-Sea.” 

“ Oh,” said Mary doubtfully. 

“We came early to avoid the rush,” 
I explained. 

“ I congratulate you,” said the Agent 
heartily. 

“Yes. I think we have avoided it 
marvellously well. I haven’t seen any 
rush anywhere. Have you, Mary ? ” , 

“But to-morrow morning,” sug- 
gested the Agent. 

“One never knows,” I assented. 

“ That ’s what I thought when I read 
your advertisement last month.” 

“ Last month I ” said Mary reproach- 
fully, “ and you never told me I Think 
what we might have lost 1 ” 

“No, no, think what we haven’t 
lost,” I replied. “ The grass and other 
crops have come on splendidly in the 
last month. We should not have 
appreciated half so fully the wonderful 
fertility of Acacia Road. Why, it was 
then clad solely in an undervest of old 
tomato cans and gallipots.” 

“ Where is the bathing ? ” enquired 
Mary. 

“ In the sea. Madam.” The Agent 
spoke with pride. He seemed to let 
himself go on that statement. For 
once he could make an announcement 
that was unimpeachable. 

“ Is it a real sea ? ” I asked. “With 
genuine waves ? ” I was becoming 
more suspicious at every step. 

“ I am taking you there now,” re- 

plied the Agent brusquely. “ The best 
plots are those by the cliffs.” 

“Is it necessary to trouble him ? ” 
whispered Mary in my ear. 

“Of course it is,” I replied with 
enthusiasm. “I am charmed with the 
quaint unconventionality of the place. 
We must certainly have a week-end 
cottage down here.” 

I am usually a truthful person. But 

I know Mary. For my future peace it 
was necessary that she should refuse 
to live there. Moreover, she did de- 
serve some small retribution for those 
two horrible train journeys. 

“ What is this street called ? ” I 
enquired as I landed full length on 
another strip of tomato cans. 

“ It has not been named yet. You 
can call it what you like.” 

“ Then — ” I began. 

“ Grosvenor Crescent,” interrupted 
Mary hastily. 

“It is hardly a crescent,” objected 
the Agent politely. “If you could 
follow the line of the kerb-stones you 
would see that they run straight up 
the hill.” 

“ Avernus Avenue,” I suggested. 

“Excellent! The other roads are 
all called after fiowers too. The plot 
which I think will suit you is just at 
the top of the Avenue.” 

We followed him there without ' 
further parley. Avernus Avenue was 
quite a noisy thoroughfare. 

“Here you are,” said the Agent, 
proudly waving his arm in a vague 
semicircle. 

Mary remained silent save for the 
quietest variety of sniff. 

“Delghtful!” I cried. “I suppose 
we could uproot those four little tomb- 
stones, though? One would always 
be tripping up if one built the pantry 
over them.” 

“Those,” replied our guide with 
dignity, “ are the boundary stones of 
that piece or parcel of land described 
as a plot.” 

“Parcel,^ please — it is the better 
word, isn’t it? That will do excellently 
for the dog-kennel. But,” I explained 
to hina confidentially, “ my wife and I 
had intended to build a house on to 
one side of it — so that we could be at 
hand to look after the dog.” 

“ If that plot isn’t large enough, you 
can always take in one or two of the 
adjoining ones. Make quite a pretty 
little estate of it.” 

“But where is the sea?” cried 
Mary. “I can only see miles and 
miles of mud!” 

“Ah,” said the Agent, “I am afraid 
you have chosen a bad day for your 
visit. The tide is out at the moment.” 

“And on its At-home days,” I 
queried, “ how does one call ? ” 
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You could build a neat little wooden 
staircase down the cliff,” he suggested. 
“Don’t stand too near the edge, Madam, 
it is not safe after these rains.” 

“ You haven’t any movable plots, I 
suppose — ones that we could shift back 
as the cliff falls away? This kind 
which only moves downwards has its 
drawbacks.” I pointed to a sole sur- 
viving little boundary mark which stood 
by the cliff edge. 

“ Years before it will reach yoicr 
plot,” said the Agent. 

“ And then ? ” asked Mary. 

“Then the property doubles in 
value,” I explained, “because we can 
bathe from the front door instead of 
having to go down a neat little wooden 
staircase. Why, at high tide we could 
bathe actually inside the house.” 

“Then shut the front door and pick 
up the fish as the tide went down,” 
she snapped. “ Let ’s get some lunch 
and go back home.” 

“There is a free luncheon for pur- 
chasers at ' the ‘ Merry Congers,’ ” 
hinted the Agent. 

“ We will leave it this way,” I replied, 
“We will buy that parcel of land 
if ” 

“No, we won’t,” said Mary firmly, 
“ not even if our lunch at the * Merry 
Congers ’ comes to over fifty pounds.” 


AT THE PLAY. 

**The Little Cafj^.” 

I HAVE never seen a programme 
witl::[ so many names on it, or a play 
which depended so much upon the 
effoiHjs of one man. “ A Ihert Loriflan — 
Mr.fCYRiL Maude” heads the cast of 
forty-five, and, as far as I am concerned, 
ends it. ^ 

Albert' a waiter who came un-' 
expectedly into money. You may have 
noticed that on the stage all sorts of 
people come unexpectedly into money, 

whereas in real life However, I 

need not go into that now. Alh&rt' 8 
proprietor, hearing the news of the 
legacy before Albert, persuaded the 
latter to bind himself to remain at the 
Little 0af6 for twenty years, in the 
expectation that, when Albert heard of 
his fortune, he would pay a large fine 
to be let off his agreement. But 
Albert, half-Scotch, is not by any 
means for paying a fine, and he remains 
on — a waiter at the Little Caf6 from 
8 A.M. to 1 A.M., a gentleman at the 
Caf6 Fifine from 1 a.m. to 8 a.m. 
Those of you who have observed that 
gentlemen and waiters wear the same 
clotjhes will be able to guess the amus- 
ing complications which ensue. Mr. 
Cr&iL Maude is very funny over it all; 
M. Tristan Bernard, the author, is also 
funny at times, but he is not nearly so 


funny as Mr. Maude. He seems to 
have been rather careless about it — to 
have missed many good things and not 
to have followed up others. 

Well, the two plays I have seen this 
week have both been translations from 
the French — at the Playhouse and at the 
St. James’s Theatre ; but I feel singu- 
larly unashamed for my country’s 



Bianca (Miss Maidie Hope). “Why don’t 
you love me ? They say music is the food of 
love.” • . ' 

Albert Loriflm (Mr. Cyril Maude). “ Good 
Heavens! don’t talk about food’ to a waiter.” 

dramatists. I am proud to think that 
they could easily write plays like these 
if they wanted to, but that they are 
aiming rather higher. M. 


STEAIGHT QUESTIONS AND 
! OEOOKBD ANSWEES. 

[“ During his short stay at JEIolyhead Mr. 
Churchill enjoyed a quiet ramble among the 
rocks at Porflx Dafarch. 

The First Lord was seen to be busily occu- 
pied in digging the sand with a smiill spade, 
and he was asked whether he was in search of 
anything. 

‘ Oh, no,’ he replied smilingly, ‘ I am merely 
amusing myself.’ "—Eveiving News. 2 

Under the guise of innocent amuse- 
ments, His Majesty’s Ministers have 
been hatching all sorts of mischief in 
the Eecess. In every instance, as will 
be seen from the following reports, 
evasive and often impertinent answers 
were given to' the perfectly proper and 
natural questions of our representative. 

While up at Dornoch recently, Mr. 
MoI^nna was seen wielding a peculiar- 
looking stick with an iron head which 
stuck out at right angles to the shaft. 
Asked if his action had any special 
significance, the Home Secretary re- 
plied with a charming smile, “ Oh, no, 
I am merely trying to play golf.” 

During his visit to Gaddesby Hall, 
Leicestershire, Mr. Lloyd Georoe was 


seen by our representative rapidly 
walking along an unfrequented field- 
path. He carried a cane in his right 
hand and every now and then struct 
viciously at the thistles on either side. 
Asked if he had any explanation to 
offer for his extraordinary conduct, the 
Chancellor laughingly replied, “Ob 
no, I am merely enjoying a stroll.” , 

Our Venice correspondent reports 
that he saw Mr. Asquith the other day 
gazing for quite an unnecessarily long 
time at the beautifully restored Cam- 
panile. Approaching him irom behind, 
our representative suddenly made Mrl 
Asquith the somewhat sporting offef 
of one penny for the result of his 
cogitations. The Premier’s somewhat 
petulant reply was, “ I * am merely 
humbly admiring this masterpiece of 
re-construction.” . ' r ; • 

Writing from Balmoral our special 
correspondent states that during the 
holidays careful watch was kept upon 
the moyem'ents of Sir Edward Grey; 
One day he Vas seen on the banks of a 
private stream with a long whip-like 
instrument in his hand and a peculiar^ 
looking basket slung over his shoulder! 
•Asked what his intentions were, and 
warned that, anything he said would b^ 
used as evidence against him, th^ 
Foreign Secretary declared with 
some heat that “ he was merely going 
fishing,” telling our correspondent at 
the same time to go to some place 
: which he has failed to identify in any 
local map or guide-book. 


A Clerical Ambiguity. 

“Tuesday, October 8th, an important meet- 
ing will be held at Cardiff, at which the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury wiU be the chief 
speaker.. Never has our dear old Welsh 
Church been placed in a position' ’of greater 
danger.” — Magazine of the Mural Deanery of 
Nethenvent, Llandaff Diocese, 

The New Game. 

Better than Badminton. 

“More often, however, thp amateur throws 
up the sponge off his own bat.” 

Liver^oool Echo, 

“ The coming Lord Mayor served for several 
years as a lay member on the floor of the Court, 
and in that position held several committee 
chairmanships.” 

The position of a lay member on the 
floor often gives rise to misunderstand- 
ings. 


“ An amusing basket to send to an invalid is 
one furnished with gay flowers, and that has 
d/ tripod affixed in place of a handle, on which 
to hand a bowl with goldfish swimming about 
in water.”— DaiZy Mail, 

And if this doesn’t amuse him, you 
must try upsetting the goldfish suddenly 
down his back. As a rule invalids find 
this very whimsical. 



THE AEK. 

Vainly, my Betsey, to the weeping day 
You sing the rhyme that drives the rain away ; 
And from your window mourn the patient trees 
^ Buffeted by the peevish Hyades. 

Come, let me shut the lattice, do you slide 
From your old Ark the gaudy-painted side 
And let the enlarged captives walk about ; 

For though a deluge be at work without, 

Secure within we We no concern for that, 

And all the nursery is Ararat. 

Not on the rug, — a space of oaken boards 
A firmer footing for the crew affords ; 

Softly, my Betsey, lest your fervour harm 
The extreme frailness of a leg or arm — 

Poor limbs, so often and so rudely tossed 
And rattled down, no wonder some be lost 
Beyond the aid of glue ! What skill did cram 
Into the hold vermilion-hatted Ham 
And Shem with the green top-knot and the slim 
Contours of Japhet, Noah (somewhat grim . 
With buttons) and his consort after him ! 

The wives are' at the bottom, dear, but now 
Come the black pig and^terra-cotta cow, 

Three foxes — ^this a purple collar round 
His rigid neck proclaims the faithful hound ; 
The birds are not so nice, tradition fails 
To account for such a quantity of quails. 


But^the old weary crow that flew and flew 
Away from Noah has come back for you. 

Where is the dove ? For, if my memory speak 
The truth, there was a dove and in his beak 
The olive leaves he plucked upon the day 
When, as you know, the waters ebbed away ; 
Who perched on Noah*s window with pink feet, 
And without whom no Ark is thought complete. 
Where is the missing dove? For now I see, 
Standing or prone, the whole menagerie, 

And the rain 's stopped without and all above 
Beams the benignant sky ; and still no dove, , 

Of the same beautiful fact the feathered proof ! 
Why, here — ^upon the ripples of the roof — 

Here is your truant painted, to abide 
When Shem and Ham are scattered far and wide 
And all the beasts are broke^ to brood with furled 
Pacific wings over the new- washed world. 


“It would, however, materially assist our efforts if you will be 
good enough to ask the members of your Federation who have reason 
to complain of telephone service if they would be so good, should they 
meet with any irregularity in the service, to immediately— by tele- 
phone, if possible — communicate the details of their experience direct 
to the Olerk-in-charge.” — Extract from a Utters the “ Bournemouth 
Daily Echo'* from the 'Manager of the Dost Office Telephones' 
Southampton, 

We wish to kindly, but at the same time with firmness 
and considerable emphasis, point out that we can do even 
better than this. 
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Aim RAAk'lMA-AFFiAF characteristic) and wit (only very rarely fading into face- 

/75 nr -n 7. ^ ^ r ^ \ tiousness), which the author seems increasingly to have at 

(By Mr. Pttnch s Staff of Learmd Glerks.) ^ command. Trafford and Marjorie work out their salvation 
Laby DoEorHY Nevill is a prized possession bequeathed not without sacrifice and bitterness of spirit. They finally 
by the nineteenth century to the twentieth. As an earlier seek together in the loneliness of a solitary hut in far 
popular work from her pen testifies, she has lived under Labrador the chance of “ getting away from things and 
five Sovereigns and has been personally known certainly to “ talking things out.” They come back with new strength 
three. In her new book, My Oxon Times (Methuen), she goes and new knowledge born of dangers encountered, to take up 
back over a period of three-score years, pleasantly chatting the struggle which is the inevitable price of real success, 

by the way of persons and places she has known. Among It is an invigorating piece of work. The creative and 

many others the former include Diskaeli, Napoleon III., illuminating phrases,” “the breadths, the spacious emo- 
Count D’Orsay, Prince Esterhazy “murmuring compli- tions ” are here, and more packed thought than would 

ments through the most perfect of his sets of teeth;” suffice to quicken a dozen normal novels. Mr. Wells’ 

Thackeray’s^ Lord Steyxie,^ and Sir Eichard Wallace,, method has shaped itself into a completely effective in’stru- 
ultimate heritor of the wicked marquis. Modest amid ment of artistic presentation. Gould anything be better 
memories of many advantages, Lady Dorothy most nearly than the short vigorous selected pieces of dialogue, the 
touches the boastful mood when she surmises that she is salient successive episodes painted in with swift, sure 
probably '^ne of the ve^ few alive who has shaken hands strokes ? And between them the judicious, never wearisome 
with the Duke of Wellington.” Of these personages she -passages of comment, observation, speculation. A book as 
gossips brightly and briskly, enabling a later generation alive, as challenging, as courageous as a monoplane in flight 
almost to see them in the ^ and not the less courageous 


flesh and hear them speak. 

Charles Dickens illumined 5^ 

the old coaching days with d 

theglow of his genius. Lady 

Dorothy, who suffered | 

them as a girl, in a few \\ 

graphic passages reveals j) Jjfj j 

their wretchedness and the Jjff J 

misery of their hapless pas- M' P 

sengers. Coming to later f 

days, she laments the degra- -fW 'j—C 

dation of modem politics 

compared with the good old 

times when the genuine 

Tory . flourished and ruled 

i^he , roost. The modem 

Eadical pleases her not, nor 

the halting Unionist either. 

With the latter, as more 

nearly representing her own 

class, she is the angrier. . t 

Atoonislnng the Ea^cals 

with whips, she chastises' 





flesh and hear them speak d because the pilot refrains 

Chaises Dictens illumined \ irresponsible 

the old coaching days with ^ - habit of bomb-dropping- 

I Dobotht, who suffered ,// ^ a^lways a certain attraction 

for those of us who are not 
underneath; 

When the experienced 
novel-reader ‘ catches* sight 
of an attractive Mills anl 
Boon publication bearing 
the inscription. The Five of 
S^^adeSj he will jump to the 
conclusion that someone has 
been cheating at cards. 
When he has been allowed 
to begin reading but never 

4 .' -u finish a letter, and this- at 

class!^shl is thi a?g^^“ ' THE WOELD’S WORKBRS. the very start, which only 

^ excellent else.cheated, it was not Smow (In my oSln! 

nennerinff thPunmci unaccountable habit of the fellow deserved aH he got, except his happy ending, for 

peppering the paras with anecdotes, many of them not writing that “his heart nromnted him to make a clean 

Sv^Sl^ Ta cJ flippant, turns upon the respective tendencies, 

SSceS a ! E appears, these moral and inteUectual, of the sexes, he will expect to have 

ShtKxt the nr™ we, HI nothing to do it bome m on him from time to time how little men under- 

with the text the proc ess would be ea sy. stand women, how little, women understand men, but how 

InMr H G WettV new ne™! iw«v AT. CHAMPION deOeespigny) 

the nnien jn chief between Mnn^io Pe^n/ of ’ luference, himself understand both. Later on, 

graduate, and the young scientist' Tm^ord, w^^dr^m taking and loading of guns may have for its 

with his aeronlane on to the PonrV ^ops apged purpose nothing more sinister than the destruction 

esTntkL 3py one tWtenTIs f ^ two, he will anticiRate that the shooting 

little rifts of mi'gi,n,?or s fa-ndi'nCT whieh the wamn or, I the sudden arrival of the three 

of the principals contrive to close There is an^^arher involved characters upon the precipitous 

marriagLhatVCiS' parl^^^^^^^ S'l neax the edge, hev^illbe on the 

occasion to lash vrith a saw/SeHowhe Jo® V’lt for a horrible but not inopportune accident. None 

tyranny of the preposterous iJired eoach-builder^a^^the if^J,>h’ so good of its kind, let him buy 

battered, mistaken lovaltv of his kindlv wife And thanf •* aU conhdence and he shall not be disappointed 
was the marriaS oTco^eniW^ih Ig “ the readmg. I myseU got such satisfaction frdm it as 

and did not takf place between Marjorkmi MaanettS 5T2inS®wh^i?^“^ the author a r^ommendation, even' 
too conscious professional humourist with the vbto nn™ t I cannot wholly support, on .mere human grounds, her 
fortable income and tKaSS mon^^^^^ fundamental theory ., that Society , should be^ected to! 

with Wgtl (,dl. ihan..,, (V«J, 
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CH/IRIVAPIA Yarious suggestions have been made -had saved the life of a cat the other 

unKKiVAKrA* ^ from time to time for drav7ing attention day by walking away when she im- 

^ Before the outbreak of war lurkey, to the dangers of Flannelette. The pudently challenged him to fight, 
it appears, was willing to introduce into latest proposal is that its name shall be -i' , 

her^ European ^ provinces the reforms changed to Inflammablette. The 150 East Fmchley school chil- 

decided upon^ irv 1880. As the result dren who were weighed and measured 

^ 3aow be * ‘‘We have not been sent into a before and after their holidays have not, 
delayed* ^ finished world to enjoy it,*’ says the it transpires, maintained the rate of 

_ . Bishop of Oxford, “ but into an un- development at school which they 

The horrors of war! The conflict in finished world to complete it.” Yes, showed as the result of a month’s play, 
the Balkans has cut off the c applies of we do wish they would make an end of Among the more sanguine of the young 
otto of roses, 'on which the manufac- those road repairs in London. students the immediate closing of the 

turers of perfumes so largely depend. school is expected. 

We Cl ;not help thinking that, if some- It has been truly said that life is 

one had pointed out to the cornbatants difficult. It becomes, in fact, more A Maternity Bill, providing a maxi- 
the grave inconvenience this will cause complex every day. For some little mum bonus of £5 for every child born 
to many ladies, hostilities would never time past we had been imagining that in Australia of white parents, has now 
have broken out, ^ we were a gentleman. We now find passed its third reading and become 

* ^ that we were nothing of the kind. A law. It is rumoured, however, that it 

“ The happiest^ of all lives,” says fashion column in a contemporary tells has already led to trouble. A preco- 


A Maternity Bill, providing a maxi- 


have broken out. 


“The happiest of all lives,” says | fashion column in a contemporary tells I has already led to trouble. A preco- 

Lord Rosebery, *‘ is the 1 — — — — ^cious youngster born of 

life of an^English — ' ^ ^ ^ Scotch mother and a 

try drying “Lloto. JjGr2k*god^parmts, 

German authority _ on j imiggn!! paper tells''' us, was 

tuberc^^ia^^ 

Chancellor of tt^ xjjii- . ■. r -T ^=^=: • — r-— ' rule when people come 

versity last week, in — money they cut 

addressing Convocation ^ suggested in Parliament that some sort op cow-catcher : i 

nn flip be attached TO MOTOR-’BUSES TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS. WhY NOT menUS. 

on rne acaaemic ^vencs combine it with a moving staircase - - - 

of the ^ear, sp«0 xa — — — r:^- — 

English instead Latin, thereby creat- us : — “ Yoim lounge coat has — or should Our Carnivorous Birds. 

ing a record. speaks well for Br. have — an outside breast pocket. You “That modem skylark who always de- 

Heberden’s eiiPttcftrtion that the keep an handkerchief in that pocket, manded his lb. of flesh in full.” 

change should been realised by If you wish to be quite correct in your Longford Leader, 

; the audience. . dress one comer of that han^erchief » On every page we find evidence of Martin 

I must show. When we confess that do^f? •not mK^p. rfif. a tlfl t-b A mar>f^, g fiTyi A-pt 

The second se^ionof the Ilford Par- we had been showing no corner at all of words.*’ — “ Westminster Gazette review, 
liament c^Bned we®k with a largely our agony of mind may be imagined. He should become a reviewer. 

increased membfblii|. It is an open 

secret that this &stit|ition hopes to be- Says the Paris fashion expert of The Colauhonn Sculls lesus are repre- 

come an apprdvel Farliament under the Observer “ Large hats for the winter Sw^ay Times. 

scheme foreshadowed by Mr. Winston will be less seen than the small and second eleven is going for the 

CHUBOHini^ I ^ ^ close shapes.” We do hope that ladies bic ycle event. 

• * « • f , - , will believe this, and that the end of o 

Arrangements Mng made for a the congestion and overcrowding in our j i j. f xi. n 

women to rtreet. fe .t l.,t m eight. 

begin at midaigi^^ OIX Christmas Day. ^ being adapted for bealth resort of ills is only 

The inaMity ’lte 'iicriflee the Christmas ' It is proposecl, we read, to form a preserved for the sojourn of passengers,tour- 
Dinner is a preti^ human touch. league for recognising the braverv of is^s and sportsmen. Eeputed excellent cooking. 

* Noble, real, well lam wines; different beeors. 

A ^ 0 »> ' ^®^whlle magnificent outlook is grandious. Daily 

Ar^ ^te'cters underpaid. ? we hear that the first claimant to put gix trains to all parts of the globe. Free view 

asks a #inter ^ Express, A friend in an appearance has been snubbed for at the lovely lake.” 
of oufe they cannot his pains. He took the form of a It was the last item which led to the 

be. “‘V ' I diminutive pug, and declared that he | rush from Scotland. 


cious youngster born of 
a Scotch mother and a 
Jewish father, and hav- 
ing Greek god-parents, 
is insisting on at least 
half of the premium 
being handed to him. ' 


— r-- ^ rule when people come 

T iiito money they cut 

It has been suggested m Parliament that some sort op cow-catcher fyiprirlq 

SHOULD BE ATTACHED TO MOTOR-’BUSES TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS. WhY NOT irienUS. 

COMBINE IT WITH A MOVING STAIRCASE ” - 


“ Art .Jilpst 
asks a ^ , 

of oufe in 
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THE NEWSPAPER. 

“ It is certainly a very ugly hat,” said Francesca. 

“ My dear Francesca,” I said, “ this is the third time you 
have interrupted me with-^^ — ^ 

“ Not with hats every time,” said Francesca. “ The first 
time was with that ducky little story about the dog who up- 
set a lamp and then bit his master’s leg to tell him the room 
was on fire ; and the second was with the shocking tragedy 
of the American dry-goods millionaire and his two sons.”. 

“ The fact of the interruptions,” I said, “ is what I object 
to, not their quality.” , . 

“But you can’t have the one without the other, you 
know. You ’re like the man who wanted the^scent without 
the roses.” ; . ‘ ^ ■ 

“ I want neither the one nor the other.” , . . 

“ Then why,” said Francesca, “ did you suggest that we 
ought to have a new rose-garden? ” ^ 

“Francesca,” I said, “I refuse to be cross-purposed by 
anyone. You are reading a newspaper. I am TOtingjLm- 
portant letters. If you insist on readijlg„ine*iit-bits.ouCdf 
your paper I shall retaliate by reading you choice parts of 
my letters.” i 

“ But, dearest,” said Francesca, “ I should simply love to 
hear your letters. Bo not be afraid of me. I shall not find 
them dull. I can sympathise even with letters to solicitors 
and find poetry in instructions to a stockbroker. Try me.” 
She assumed^an attitude' of devout and eager attention. * 

“ Bo not,” I said, “ lodk so rapt. I shall not trouble you 
with the details of my: business, ' All I ask is “that you 
should refrain from breaking in on' me with your "news- 
paper.” > ! » ’ ' * 

There was silence for a minute while I wrote and 
Francesca read. .1 , • . 

; ^ “ IJgh I ” ^ said Francesca suddenly. “ You redly mud 
listen to this. A grocer, in Manchester has murdered his 

[ wife and hidden her body in a tea-chest. It says ” 

“ The details,” I said Ooldly, “ do not interest me.” ... 

I “Then listen ,tp this. ‘Caught in, a thunderstorm a 
schoolmistress of Scarborough,^ named Sarah Evans, was 
the recipient of numerous congratulations 00-37-*— I can’t 
quite make it out. Jhey must have mixed it up with some- 
j thing else. Or perhaps it is a very 'clever bit of writin’g;” 

I “ Francesca,” I said, “ I wiE abandon my letters for the 

j moment in order to speak to yoxLseriously.’! ^ 

“I have always declared,” said Francesca, f.‘dhat you 
• were not one of those men who looked upon women as mere 
i playthings,” ... . - - . 

t “ I want to speak to you about newspapers. No woman,” 

‘ I said, “ understands how to read Sb newspaper.” ^ . 

“ But I do,” said Francesca. “ I am an exception,. to my 
poor sister-women. Have- L not proved it to, you? Or 
shaU I read you the thrilling account of the negro, family in 
' Jamaica who possess a pet cow with two heads ? ” 

“ Francesca,” I said, “ you are not only flippant ; you are 
superficial. I mean something far deeper than the mere 
power of reading nonsense in a loud voice.” 

“ No, no, ’ she pleaded, “ not loud. Soft, gentle and low, 
an excellent thing in woman. And as to nonsense, is that 
my fault ? ” 

“ When a woman,” I said, “ gets a newspaper, the first 
, thing she does is to separate it into three or four sheets. 

' One she spreads on her lap.” 

; “ That ’s for warmth,” said Francesca. 

; “ Another she sits on.” 

I “That’s the City part. She knows it’s there when she 
I wants it, but she never does.” 

A third sheet she crumples up and 'tucks down into her 


“That’s the leading articles and the telegrams from 
Tripoli and the Congresses.” 

“And the fourth she reads.” 

/^‘That ’s the sheet with the short and awful things on it 
— ^miu'ders and suicides and all that.” 

. “ Then she tears a little scrap out and puts it carefully 
away in her purse.” / * , 

That ’s about a new toilet-soap, or pattern parlour- 
maid of the highest Church of England ' principles, a 
clergyman’s family preferred. ? r 

“ And then she sighs and says the papers are duller than 
ever.” , ^ 

• “ And so they are,”, said Francesca. “ What observation 
you have, what pungency what insight, into the frailties of 
female nature I And all the time men are; solidly reading 
their papers, and keeping the sheets together, and never 
crumpling anything, ^|ind..neyer getting a half -penny-worth 
of amusement out of them. No, ours is the better way. 
Why, I know a man'who spends two hours over his news- 
papers every morning, ^nd for do'wtiright ignorance ” 

.“-Take care, Francesca,”, I said. “Happy homes have 
been ruined by less than that.” : j ( 

Your mistake,” she said, “ is pardonable, but I meant 
my Cousin Frank. He 's the most ridiculous sight in the 
world.” . ' ‘ 

' “I will own he is not intelligent.! But I have more to 
say.” - ' , \ I ' , 

“And,” said Francesca,/* you liot going to say it. Go 
on with' your letters knd give me a chance of reading my 
newspaper.” | i ^ . E. C. L. 

THE VAN BOY. . 

He ’s small for hi^ years but as sharp as a needle, 

, Accustomed to traffic before he could crawl ; 

He 's a militant shrimp, and, like post of his breed, 11 
Lay odds on a dog-fight or street-corner brawl ; 

His cap and his elbows show symptoms of fraying, 
Wim^slippery, clattering hob-nails he ’s shod ; 
■He^clings^to his patch where the boxes are swaying, 

The van is his home and the carman his god. 

His brain is alert, his anatomy plastic, 

He.has to nip back to his place how he^an, 

By dodges and Mcks that are slim and gymnastic, 

When left in the lurch by the vanishing van ; 

But he, like the rest of his nimble fraternity, 

Finds smartness and knack as effective as strength, 
And, with only a ttpe 'between him and eternity, 

Climbs over the tailboard, outstretched at full length. 

From the stmets he has garnered a. broad education, 

"A’ censor of fashion, his sarcasms sting ; 

He has his ideas on the fate of the nation. 

But keeps a sdEt place in his heart for the Kino; 

“ ’E ’s got work to do, an’ ’e don't do it badly, 

’E can’t lay about all the day mote ’n me ; 

’Is job ain’t a soft one ; although,” he adds sadly, 

“ ’E ca 7 z ’ave a relish each day tq ’is tea.” 

His hours are too long and his future precarious. 

Each week he assists with the family rent ; 

Bomestic appeals to his pocket are various, 

Though biograph shows are his favourite bent ; 

His earnings are small but his appetite ’s healthy, 

He ’s a robin for pluck when the weather is bad ; 

In short— -hem ’s a word to the wise and the wealthy — 

VSrir.rtv. /%r.inw.nv. •v.nw\ 1 r. 
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First Excited Householder. ** I really must protest. Your abominable fowls have been bating my young spinach again I ’* 
Second Excited Householder. *‘Wbll, what of it? Your bONFOUNUED bees suck all the honey from my hollyhocks, but 
I don’t make a song about it, do I?” 


THE HYPOTHETICAL MOUSE. 

Me. J. M. Barrie recently wrote a letter to a newspaper 
upon a question relating to his new play at the Duhe of 
York’s Theatre, in which he said : “ All this must be about 
as interesting to the general public as the appearance of a 
mouse in Bond Street, but perhaps you will kindly find 
space for it.” The inference is that such an event would 
afford little if any interest to the British public. 

It is difficult to understand how Mr. Barrie, who was a 
journalist himself in days gone by, can hold this opinion 
(wiites our Grub Street correspondent). The explanation 
is, perhaps, that he was a journalist in the days before 
journalism was what it is. The story of the invasion of 
Bond Street by a mouse, in competent hands, could be 
made truly a journalistically touching one, placing news of 
war, of Parliament, and of other commonplaces in secondary 
positions. 

Such incidents, of course, never come my way. But I 
must not be bitter ; I have already had the good fortune 
this week to witness a nasty cab accident and to have a 
chat with a released convict who lamed a policeman for 
life ; and I must not complain. But to be in Bond Street, 
with my fountain pen and camera, when a mouse appeared — 
that is the kind of good fortune I dream of. If the dream 
came true, I would go and live in the sunshine for a month, 
and reduce my debts with whatever was left of my gains. 

Think of the pathos that might be introduced into a 
faithful description of the adventures among motor wheels 
and horses’ hoofs of what Burns so truly called a “ wee 
beastie ” ! I would see to it that a duchess’s coachman 
should rein in his prancing steeds in mid-stream to let the 
little creature pass. A royal child should jump down and 


stroke it, and a pet poodle should be righteously run over 
in just reward for trying to capture it. An aged road- 
sweeper, overcome by the memories it aroused of his dear 
old home in a Somerset village, should burst into tears at 
sight of it ; a well-known actress should climb on to a 
brewer’s dray and scream with fear of it ; a bronzed and 
battered hero, immaculately dressed, should twirl his 
moustache and smile indulgently at it ; a ragged and tender- 
hearted newsboy should punch in the nose the youthful 
scion of a noble house for striking at it with his governess’s 
umbrella ; and a burly policeman should take the tiny timid 
creature in his huge hand and place it gently within the 
door of the pastrycook’s shop whither it was evidently 
bound. Then the street should resume its everyday aspect 
of busy gaiety, as if nothing had happened ; yet out of sight 
there should be many a heart lighter and many an eye 
brighter for the pretty incident. 

Why, it is just the sort of thing that the general public 
wants to happen. As a matter of fact, I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if, when the sunshine is calling very sweetly and the 
duns are desperately thick, I take some pains to provide 
them with it. 


“It is pleasant to find that . , . such notable cricketers as 
Dr. E. M. Grace, John Jackson, and George Lohmann, have not been 
neglected by the Editor of the ‘ Dictionary ’ [of National Biography]. 
It might have been said as to the last that ne was a pioneer in the 
art of breaMng both ways.” — Athenceum, 

You should see Sir Sidney Lee taking wickets for the 
Waterloo Place Wanderers, 


‘ ‘ England is drifting slowly south-east-ward.’ ’ ^ 

Weather rejport in ** Glasgow HerdiM* 
This is simply playing into the hands of Germany* 
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MUSICAL NOTES. before 1,000 Amazons, the King testified greater tribute to native artistic ex- 

The immense success achieved by the his appreciation by hanging a priceless cellence than the scores of living 

models veraions of Lndird works boa constrictor round Mr. Bambeegee’s gorillas, ostnches and other formidable 
at the recent Birmingham Festival has neck, to the consternation of Mrs. Bam- monsters with which I have been pre- 
ImpSf othe™&rS com- beegee £hd her father. Sir Pompey sented on my, tours round the world? 
S to foK the Lpiring example of Boldero, who accompanied his son-in- The evidence is incon estable, as many 

J™^Glovee is busily^engaged on In Patagonia, again, the King, or I was careful ^ send M details to the 
a revision of Mozaet’s Bequiem for the Kong as he is caUed, pressed ^im local press. Any om who car^ to 

Drury Lane Pantomime, and those who a stuffed giant sloth, the skin of which consult th^e ^es of Th£ Lhasa Datl^ 

ha^been fortunate enough to hear now forms Mrs. Bambeegee’s fourth- Miror, The Archangel Datly Math The 
portions of the score describe it as a best motor-rug. Perhaps the most Patagoman Specta^, or Th^ Hatty 
masterpiece of melodious jocularity, embarrassing oi these attentions was Aino Gazette will find these incidents 
The adiievement is all the more re- the honour conferred on the great artist set forth with a wealth of particularity 
markable because Mozart, as is well in the SolomOn Islands, ^ when fifty which beggars scepticism, 
known, had a most uncompromising native musical critics were handed over ■ ; - / 

contempt for anything that savoured to him as table delicacies. Another “Loth as I notoriously am, continues 

of piffle, tosh or even balderdash. difficult situation had to be faced in Mr. Bamberger, i^y 

^ — — ^^personality before the 


Another interesting 
instance of up-to-date 
hyphen-music which 
wifi shortly be heard on 
all the dance bands of 
the metropolis is the 
Sousa - Chopin Cake- 
walk, which is nothing 
else but our old friend 
the Euneral March 
purged of its melan- 
choly and invested with 
a gaiety which must 
be heard to be believed. 
The “rumdur'^that Mr. 
Paul Eubens is en- 
gaged on the huge 
’task of converting 
Beethoven’s Fidelio 
into -a comic opera isy 
however, not well au- 






ni 

/M 


Assistant 

Manager. 

Assistant 


GENTLEMAN WANTS TO KNOW IE OUR WOOLLEN VESTS SHRINK.’ 
‘Are THEY TOO BIG EOR HIM?” 

‘Yes.” Manager. “Then op course they will.” 


public, I feel that I owe 
it to my wife, to ,my 
three dear children — 
Beethoven, Siegfried 
and Humperdinck 
Bamberger — and to my 
father-in-law, Sir Pom- 
pey Boldero, E.E.G.S., 
to protest against this 
humiliating misrepre- 
sentation.” We agree. 
Mr. Bamberger’s in- 
dignation is natural as 
well as honourable. 
The matter is one of 
Imperial significance, 
and we trust that Mr. 
Dillon or some other 
patriotic M.P., jealous 
for the reputation of 
Great Britain, will soon 
bring it up at Question 
time. 


thenticated, though it AssisUint “Yes.” Manager. “Then op course they will.” bring it up at Question 

may prove to be -an ■ ■ time. 

intelligent anticipation of what will Archangel, where the Governor be- . 

ultimately take place, since Mr. Eubens stowed on Mr. Bamberger the remains http nnr msTTPQ 

has a hereditary interest in the works of a mammoth which had recently been uUE OULUJNliljb. 

of old masters. dug out of a glacier. Mr. Bamberger IV. — Jamaica. 

had to dispose of it rapidly by fire, but Somewhere in the vicinity of the 
The rash statement made by a con- preserved the skeleton, which he sub- Americas is a string of islands known 
:temporary, that the presentation to sequently presented- to Sir Henry as the West Indies. Owing to an 
Madame Melba, at her recent concert Howorth, in whose back garden it is oversight, several of these do not belong 
in the Albert Hall, of a floral tribute in now a conspicuous ornament. At to Britain ; but at least we can con- 
the shape of a kangaroo, was an un- Krugersdorp Mr. Bamberger’s grand gratulate ourselves on possessing the 
precedented incident in the annals of pianoforte was hauled from the station most picturesque, the most West Indian 
adulation, has elicited a dignified protest to the concert-hall by forty ostriches, and the most interesting — Jamaica, 
from Mr. Max Bamberger. He points while at Seattle he was serenaded by a It is also the most intensely patriotic 
out that the assertion is wholly un- band of twenty-five tame seals. of all the West Indies and very rarely 

pardonable in view of the far more rebels. 

honorific presentations made to him So far we have contented ourselves Jamaica is noted principally for its 
repeatedly during his career as a with a bald summary of Mr, Bam- plagues. There never was such a place 
travelling .virtuoso. . Thus, on the oc- berger’s manifesto, but the concluding for plagues. First of all it was rats, 
.casion of his second visit to Lhasa, the paragraph must be given in his own and the merry rodents increased and 
Dalai Lama presented him with a, words:— “Could anything,” he asks, multiplied at such a rate that the 
magnificent sacred yak, which Mr. “ more convincingly expose the incom- prosperity of the country was in serious 
Bamberger trained to play duets with petence or the utter lack of all sense jeopardy. So they imported a few 
him, but which was unhappily of proportion shown by British musical cases of snakes, which were guaranteed 
kiUed by a rhinoceros given him by critics than this ludicrous attempt to to exterminate rats. The contract was 
the Emperor Menblik. Again at regard the gift of a single fulfilled to the letter ; but in a very few 
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years, though there were no rats, there 
was a plague of snakes. So they im- 
ported a cargo of mongooses (or 
mongeese), and in a very little while 
there were no snakes, but there was a 
plague of mongeese (or mongooses). 
So they impoi*ted a few dozen cats, and 
very soon there were no mongooses (or 
mongeese) but there was a plague of 
cats. So they imported some dogs — 
but why pursue the subject further? 
Suffice to say that at present there is 
sorhething of a plague of prosperity, 
and they ara thinking of importing 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

The inhabitants of Jamaica are very 
sunburnt for the most part, and 
habitually dress in bright - coloured 
prints and large straw hats. The 
ladies wear very short skirts, and the 
gentlemen carry banjos. With the 
influence of the Southern States of 
America strong upon them, their man- 
ners are of the most courtly, and 
offences against etiquette are practically 
unknown. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the people have 
been at a great disadvantage during the 
past few years, when compared with 
their more fortunate brethren elsewhere. 
Bananas are the staple crop of the 
land; but, as any form of “shop’* is 
held to bo in the worst of taste, the 
inhabitants are debarred from the 
fascinating amusement of asking each 
other to have one. 

In the Bad Old Days, most of the 
inhabitants of Jamaica were slaves and 
had to work for nothing. When they 
were liberated, their former employers 
offered them three or four times as 
much, but they utterly refused to do any 
more toil. They maintained that they 
had seen the dignity of labour, and 
that they really did not think very 
much of it. Thus little work was done, 
and everybody was quite contented. 

The favourite pastimes in Jamaica 
are playing the banjo and dancing. 
At night, wheii the heat of the day is 
past and the moon am shining, then 
the old buck nigger he comes out and 
serenades his little honey gal. He sits 
on a very black tree with very green 
foliage, and thrums away at the old 
banjo, while the little honey gal, clad 
in a wide-brimmed hat, a short, red- 
and-white-striped skirt, and an expan- 
sive smile, joins in the chorus and 
does fancy steps. It is all very charm- 
ing and simple, and on the way home 
the buck nigger can always loot 
somebody’s fowl-roost and so combine 
business with pleasure. 

Jamaica is noted for its ginger. It 
^ows in small clear glass bottles, and 
is quite expensive. Other countries 
have tried to cultivate it, but Jamaica 
still stands supreme. That portion of 



Khid-Jiem'ted GentU^nan, “What’s the matter with your head?” 

Guttersnipe. “Farver.” Kind-hearted Gentlemm. “Where’s your father ?” 

Guttermipe. “’ORSPiTAn.” Kind-hearted Gentleman. “Accident?” 

Guttersnipe. “Ko, Muvver!” . : . . . 


the island which does not produce] 
ginger is given over to the cultivation 
of the banana and the cocoanut. The 
last-named is so plentiful that at the 
local, fairs plain wooden balls are put 
on the pegs, and you throw cocoanuts 
at them. • ' As for the bananas, the fact 
that they are retailed in the streets of 
London at three a penny conveys in a 
very striking fashion some idea of their ! 
abundance in the land where they are | 
grown. Indeed, most of the people] 
there have their shoes roughed. 

The other products of the island are 
sugar and rum, and these are usually 
grown side by side in order to save as 
much time as possible. This is the real 
secret why Jamaica is such a happy land. 


Jamaica was originally discovered by 
Columbus. If it wasn’t, he discovered 
some land quite close to it, so it 
amounts to the same thing. But, to 
be perfectly candid, we ourselves .know 
very little about Jamaica. Perhaps 
you have noticed it. 

“ Solid Osk Fox Terrier Puppies, Laying 
Hens and Bantams.” • 

Advt. in ^^[Liverpool Echo.” 

“Hearts of oak are our pups, 

. Hearts of oak are our hens.” 

“Thehon. secretary read the twenty-flfth 
annual report, which was as follows ; — 
TAKEIITNONP. J ^ 

[ • ' Barnes' M&ald: 

1 They seem to have had a good season. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT HOME RAILS. 

Imagine us, if you can, sitting one on 
each side of the fire, I with my feet on 
the mantelpiece, Margery cmled up in 
the blue arm-chair, both of us intent on 
the morning pap#. To me, by good 
chance, has fallen the sporting page , 
to Margery the foreign, political and 
financial intelligence of the day. ^ 
“What," said Margery, ‘‘does it 

mean when it says " Srhe stopped 

and spelt it over to herself again. , 

I put down my piece of the paper and 
prepared to explain. The desire for 
toowledge in the young cannot be too 
strongly encouraged, and I have always 
flattered myself that I can explain^ in 
perfectly simple language anytl^g 
"which a child wants to know. For 
instance, I once told Margery what 
Miniature Rifle Shooting meant , it 
was a head-line which she had come 
across in her paper. The explanation 
took some time, owing to Margery’s pre- 
conceived idea that a bird entered into 
it somewhere ; several times, when I 
thought the lesson was , over, she said, 

“ Well, what about the bird?. " But I 
think I made it plain to her in the end, 
though maybe she has forgotten about 

it now.: " ^ 

“What," said Margery, “does it 
mean when it says ‘Home Bails 

Firm^?" . ^ 

I took up my paper again. The 
Springboks, I was glad to see, were 
rapidly developing into a first-class 
team, and 

“‘Home Bails Firm,”’ repeated 
Margery, and looked up at me. 

My mind worked rapidly, as it always 
dde^ in a‘ crisis. 

' “What did you say? " I asked m 

surprise. * , 

' “What does ‘Home Bails Firm 
li mean?" ' ' _ _ 

‘‘“Where -does it say that ? I went 
on, still thinking* at Hghtning speed.^^ 

“ There. It said it yesterday too." 

-- “ Ah, yes." I made up my* mind. 
“Well, that;' I said— “I think that is 
something yo,u must ask your father. 

I did ask him yesterday," 

- “WeU,then " 

“ He told me to ask Mummy."^ 
Coward ! 

“You can be sure," I said firmly, 
“ that what Mummy told you would be 
right," and I returned to my pajjer. 

“Mummy told me to wait tiU you 
came." 

' Eeally, these parents ! The way they 
shhk’ their responsibilities nowadays is 
disgusting. 

" Home Bails Firm,’ " said Margery, 
and settled herself to listen. 

- Lltiai^j good that children shoifid be 
encouraged to take an interest in the 


affairs of the day, but I do think that a 
little girl might be taught by its father 
(or if more couTenient, mother) wMo* 
part of a newspaper to read. Had 
Margery asked me the different 
between a Springbok and a Sanjak; 
had she demanded an explanation ot 
“nltimatum” or “guillotine,” I coMd 
have done something with it ; but to let 
a child of six fill her head with ideas asj 
to the firmness or otherwise of. Home 
•R.Mla is hardly nice._ However, an 
explanation had to be given. 

“ Well, it ’s like this, Margery, I said 
at last’. “Supposing— well, you see, 
supposing— that is to say, if J 

then ! stopped.' I had a sort of feeling 
—intuition, they call it— that I was 
beginning in the wrong way. 

“ Go on,” said Margery. . 

“Perhaps I had better put it this 
way. Supposing you were to- — - Well, 
we’d better begin further back than 
that. You know what — — No, I don t 
suppose you do know that.- "Well, if 

—that is tosay,whenaman— youknow, 

it’s rather difficult to explain this, 
Margery.” ... „„ 

“ Are you explaining it now ? 

“ I ’m just going to begin.” ' 

“ Thank yon, imcle.” 

I lit my pipe slowly, while,. I con- 
sidered again how best to approach the 
matter. ' . , , _ 

■ Home Bails Firm,’ ” said Margery.- 
Isn’t it a funny thing to say ? ” ' 

It was. It was a very silly thing to 
say. Whoever said it first might have 
known what it would lead to. 

“ Perhaps I can explain it best like 
this, Margery,” I said, beginning on a 
new tack. “I suppose you know what 
firm ’ means ? ” 

“ What does it mean ? ” 

“ Ah, well, if you don’t know that,” 
I said, rather pleased, “perhaps I had 
better explain that first. ‘ Firm ’ 
means that— that is to say, you call a 
thing firm if it — ^well, if it doesn’t — 
that is to Say, a thing is firm if it can’t 
move.” 

“ Like a house.” 

“Well, something like that. This 
chair, for instance,” and I put my hand 
on her chair, “ is firm because you can’t 
pVia,Tffl it. Yon see, it ’s quite— Hallo, 
wbat ’s that ? ” 


said.! 

You= 


“Well, 90 much for that,” I 
“ And now we come to ‘ rails.’ 
know what rails are ? ” 

“ T.ikft I ’ve got in the nursery ? 

This was splendid. I had forgotten | 
these for the moment. 

“ Exactly. The rails your train goes 
on. "Well then, ‘Some Bails’ would] 
be rails at home.” . 

“ Well, I ’ve got them at home, said > 
Margery in surprise. ’ “ I couldn’t have 
them anywhere else.’’ • . ; 

“ Quite so. Then ‘ Home Bails Firm 
moan that— .er — Thorne rails were 
— er— firm.” 

But mine aren’t, because they 
wobble. You know they do.' 

“^Yes, but — —” ■ 

“Well, why do they say ‘Home^ 
Bails Finn ’ when they mean ‘ Home j 
Bails -Wobble’?” 

• '?*Ah', that’s just it. ■ The pomfc _iSj 
that "when they say ‘ Hdme Ba^ j 
Firm,’ they don’t mean that the rads _ 
themselves are firm. In fact, they] 
don’t mean at all what you think they j 
mean. They mean something quite; 
different.” - ' ' 

“ What do they mean ? ” _ . 

“ I am just going to explain,” I said | 
stiffly. 

' '3C‘ 

“ Or perhaps I had better pUt it this j 
way," I said ten minutes later. “ Sup - 1 
posmg — ^ Oh,' Margery, it is difficult I 
to explain." 

“I know," said Margery. 

“ Wliy do you want to know so \ 

badly?" i 

“ I want to know a million million 
times more than' anything else in the 
whole world.” 

“Why?" 

“So as I can tell Angela," said 
Margery. 

I plunged into my explanation again. 
Angela is three, and I can quite see 
how important it is that she should be | 
sound on the question. A. A. M. 


VU Q UJLAUIV • 

Oh, you bad uncle, you’ve knocked 
the c^tor off again,"^ cried Margery, 
greatly excited at the incident. 

“ This is too much," I said bitterly. 
“ Even the furniture is against me." 

“ Go on explaining,” said Margery, 
rocking herself in the now wobbly chair. 

I decided to leave “ firm." It is not 
an easy word to explain at the' best bf 
times, and when eyerything you touch 
goes -and breaks itself it becomes 
perfectly impossible. 


BECOLLECTIONS. ■ > 

I KNEW very '^ell that I had never ! 
seen him before. I am rather given to ^ 
boasting that ! never forget a face, and | 
if I had only had enough faith to hold 
on to that I should have been all right. 
But when he came up to the motor ] 
which was to convey us both frbm the^^ 
station'to my uncle’s house some twelve i 
miles distant, I could see at^ oficb that 
he was bent upon recognising me. I 
had been oh the point bf formally j 
introducing myself, according to a ttse- ’ 
ful Teutonic custom that I learned as 
a student at Bonn, but he instantly, 
swept alhthat aside, grasped my hand,, 
and told me not to “ pull his leg 
expression, by the way, that I strongly. 




TO PUT THE KETi£b ON ; THE OBNI DON’T -WANT AN OSS, E -WANTS J. V - 


: CTJP o’ TEX.” 


object to, “ You needn’t think I have 1 1 
forgotten yon, Davidson,*’ he remarked i 
cheerily. Well, he had got my name ] 
all right, and when he went on to ask e 
if I remembered him, of course I said 1 ] 
i did. One always does say that, if one i 
I has any pluck. ■ 

He did most of the talking and he < 
gave me a clue right away — at least so 
■ I thought. He said he had at last 
made up his mind to give up playing 
for the old team at the end of the 
’ season. ^ (Playing what? For what 
team ?) I soon got on to that, and it 
. fitted in all right, for I too used to play 
Bugby for Blackheath. Naturally he 
went on to enlarge upon this common 
topic. Did I remember the match 
against the London Scottish when 
W-aterhouse was hurt in the firs* “T® 

I minutes and Hopkins had to play half . 
i No, I didn’t remember anything at aU 
i about it, and furthermore— though I 
i didn’t -teU him so— I didn’t rememter 
1 either Waterhouse or Hopkins. He 
went on in the same strain. I was 
i asked in turn to recall occasions when 
?' (against, Oxford) the grotmd was m 
j hard as a brick, and (agamst Cardin) 


the referee thought it safer to get into h 
his cab on the inside of the touchhne. h 
I had not the faintest recollection ot n 

either incident. I began indeed to sus- I 
pect that he was “pulling my leg, to i 
use his own unpleasant expression. Uu 

he seemed quite genuine and he was un- e 

doubtedly cordiaL There was no end 
to his reminiscences. “You remember 
a chap who used to pky back for us 
—Balfour?’’ Well, I really could 
not go on any longer meeting his I 

friendly advances with a stony negative. 

I was becoming a positive wet bla^et. 
Conversation would soon hwe been 
! impossible. So at last I said. Yes, I dm 
I remember. One always does come to 
I that if one has any sense of decency. i 
I After that we got on swii^inglyl. 

, Perhaps I threw myself «ito*®*““g 

} with a little too much gusto, but i telt 
1 that I had arrears to make up. Not 
[ only did I remember Balfour, but I 
r had dined with him not long ago and 
8 he had told me that he was f ihng 

s for Valparaiso. Then I recalled with 
a him every detail of the remarkable 
s dinner that had followed the Leicester 
) match (at which, I need hardly say. I 


had not been present), and we laughed 
heartily over the incident of losti 
luggage, when the team vieited Dnbra 
University- which it had never donei 

in my day. , ^ ‘ -Iv 

“ All the same,” he concluded with 
enthusiasm, “the DubUn match .wad^ 
far and away the best gamp .we hadi 
last year, don’t you think so . . J 

L^tyeart That puUed me up pretty, 
short, for I, had. not played for .Black- 
heath since 1906. And then I saw it.- 
The fellow had mistaken me for my 
brother Colin 1 There was a^kw^d 
pause, for I began to reflect that I h^ 
got pretty deep in, and as we wots to 
i spend the week-end in the same house 
there was no possibihty of avoiding 

. awkward explanations. And 

r how was I to blame ? I* was he that 
b was short-sighted; it was he that h^ 
t jumped at conclusions; itwas he-ttot 
I Ld insisted on talking 

I footer shop; 

a never been able to see the shghtest 

h resemblance between Cohn and myself, 

,e though Colin likes ,to heheve there is. 
»r Anyhow, I mPSt.tahe the bull- fby the 

I I horns. ; - • : ’ • 
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THE SAFETY VALVE. 
Deeam of my yearning soul, Elaine, 

My rhymes surge out to thee ; 

Eichly inspired, my burning brain 
Exults in poesy ; 

Unchecked, untrammelled, as from out 
A roly-poly pudding spout 
Pure streams of jam when sliced in 
twain, 

So leaps my song from me. 

Thine eyes are like the stars that gleam 
On purple seas by night ; 

Look into mine, and I should seem 
Intoxicate (or tight). 

Thy cheeks are like the skies' deep flush 
In Southern sunsets (when they blush, 
Otherwise they resemble cream 
Viewed in a pinkish light). 

Thy sweet white throat, thy slender- 
' arms — 

- But, no, forgive me, dear ; 

I will not catalogue thy charms 
Like some dull auctioneer. 

Perfect art thou from crown to toe, 
Words cannot paint thee, though one 
grow 

EmpJaatic, like to . fire alarms, 

Or burst in foam like beer. 

0 passion lost in nothingness 1 
0 tears dissolved in mist I 
0 hands unclasped in my caress 1 
0 lips by me unkissed 1 

0 grammar sacrificed to meet 
Exigencies of perfect feet — 

Mighty is truth ; I must confess, 

Elaine, thou don’t exist. 

Phantom thou art, unbodied child 
Of music in my breast. 

1 was impassioned, Muse-beguiled, 

' Almost I felt oppressed 

With a vast swelling storm of song. 
With rapturous thoughts, a crowding 
throng — 

I loosed these lines, ecstatic, wild, 

To get it off my chest. 


Captain Havding gets going; and we 
find that we don't know Captain 
Hardmg. He makes love to Leilay and 
we begin to think that we don’t know 
Leila. They decide to run away to- 
gether— this, we feel, is something out- 
side our own life. Noel refuses to div orce 
her, but offers to let LciZa divorce him ; 
we begin to look about us uncom- 
fortably. These are not om: friends at 
all; who are they? Have we come 
into the wrong house by mistake? 

It was unwise of Mr. Davies to deal,, 
in a light-hearted play and in his light- 
handed manner, with the deep emotions. 
There are dramatists who can be amus- 
ing about infidelity, but he is not one 
of them — ^for which let him be thank- 
ful. Mr. Davies knows perfectly well 


AT THE PLAY, 

“Dooemats.” 

No dramatist writes dialogue quite so 
simply and naturally as Mr. H. H. 
Davies, and with such pleasant results. 
His characters are always human, and 
because they are so human they are of 
their own accord humorous. Uncle 
Bufus is not given funny things to say ; 
he merely says the things that your 
Uncle Eufus or my Uncle Eufus would 
say ; we recognise them with delighted 
laughter. Noel and Leila , and Aimt 
Josephine we know too ; they speak as 
Qur. own Noel and Leila and Aunt 
Josephine would speak. It is very 
jolly to see all our relations in a play. 

All this for two Acts, and then 



“ Of course, I hate making love to another 
man’s wife, Wt in these days of competition 
you know — ” 

Leila Miss Mauib Lohr. 

Captain Ea/rding . . Mr. Dawson Milward. 

that in real life husband, wife and lover 
don't behave as do Noely Leila and 
Harding in the Third Act of Doormats. 
Another dramatist might protest that 
his people were not meant to be real 
people, but Mr. Davies has not that 
excuse. He started out to make them 
real and to make us interested in them. 
He could not, afterWards, turn them 
back into puppets. 

Mr. Alpebd Bishop and Miss Nina 
Boucicault played perfectly as the 
Uncle and Aunt. Mr. Geeald t>v 
Maueiee as Noel was better than I 
have ever seen him ; for once, it was not 
the part which fitted him, but he who 
fitted the part. Miss Lohe was Leila, 
and how else she could have played 
Leila I do not know. It was to her 
credit as an actress in the first two Acts 
that she showed up the Third Act so 
badly. Mr. Dawson Milwaed did not 
belong to the play at all, but as an 
imaginary Captain Harding he was 
magnificent. M. 


OUE A.B.O. 

With the war comes a very epidemic 
of alphabets, no paper being complete 
without its “ A.B.C. of the Struggle ; ” 
or, “ Who’s Who in the Balkan busi- , 
ness ; " or, “ This Way to the Personal 
Pacts." ^ Mr. Punch do^s not propose to | 
enlighten his readers as to the ins and j 
outs of this conflict, partly because he 
does not know them ; but to come out j 
without an A.B.C. of some kind seems j 
to him so pusillanimous that, at great j 
expenditure of force and patience, he I 
has compiled one. The war itself being 
barred, he has deyoted his alphabet to 
its backwash in our own country. ‘ 

Albany, The. — ^Eesidence of the i 
Albanians in London. I 

Bennett, Arnold. — Prime Minister J 
of the Black Country, and remotely con- 
nected with Mr. Bennett Bueleioh. 

Cinema. — ^The invention which has 
brought the scent of the battlefield over 
the pianist. It provides ' the most 
gentlemanly way yet devised of partak- 
ing in slaughter. . , ' 

Decisive. — Word useful for applying ’ 
to battles, whatever their result. " | 

Evening. — A time of day starting at 
about 9.30 a.m., at which the more 
interesting war news begins to be avail- ^ 
able to those who have half-pence to* 
spare for it. • . 

Grey ‘(Sir Edward). — The man who, 
had he only cared, could have presented ', 
the war by merely raising his little 
finger. But such is his cynical ihdiffer-' 
ence and supineness . . . [Vide The 
Nation and The Daily Neios for the 
I rest.] 

j Money.— S ee Opportunity. 

I Opportunity. — That which is being 
enjoyed by all journalists who ever had 
the luck or misfortune or prescience to 
spend any time in the Balkan States. 

Private Wire. — One of the busiest 
soldiers in the world, and indispensable 
at times such as these. 

StocivS. — Things in the City that go 
up or down, but ‘usually down, in con- 
sequence of wars. 

War Correspondent. — A gentleman 
with a pair of field-glasses and a writing- 
pad, but for whose activities, wherever 
exercised, no one knows what we should 
know. 

Zeal. — The quality shown by sub- 
editors, demon cyclists and newsboys 
in getting the evening papers sold. 

Prom the Eules of the Sealiam Har- i 
hour Golf Club : — 

“ All complaints should ho made in writing 
to tho Secretary, in order that they may bo 
submitted to the Oommittoo, and none shall 
be attended to.” 

We thought it was a custom rather 
than a rule. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch* s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

With The Book of Saints and HeroeSy written by Mrs. 
Lano and edited by Andrew Lang (Longmans), there 
comes an end, I suppose, to the gay and fascinating series 
of volumes that have delighted us year by year as the winter 
approached. Twenty-four of them there have been, beau- 
tiful books dealing with elves and fairies and men and 
women and magicians; and this last book, for her share 
in which Mrs. Lang must again be heartily thanked, is 
worthy of the company of those that went before. 

Frost and -sleet and the gloom of the shortened days will 
be less tolerable now that Andrew Lang is gone. So fresh 
and various and joyful was his activity that we could not 


ledge to his readers. No man’s pen ever chaffed and 
charmed with half the lightness of Andrew Lang’s. And 
to all these gifts he added a proud and sensitive manliness’, 
a devotion to things that are noble and sincere in life and 
art, and a sympathy which gave him a sure appreciation of 
greatness. I speak of him as a critic, essayist, historian, and 
I folk-lorist, now serious, now playful, and always delightful, 
but I cannot forget — ^who could ? — ^that he was a poet — a 
poet without a trace of affectation and with an exquisite 
sense of form and reticence. There was in his verse not 
only a fastidious refinement of phrase and cadence, but a 
peculiarly intimate kind of tenderness and friendship that 
haunted the mind. You cannot read his Grass of Par- 
I nassus without feeling an affection for the writer ; but this 
i may truly be said of all that he wrote, whether in verse 




An Artist’s Model writes: 

CRICKETERS IS ALL RIGHT — 


‘Presenting cups to 


BUT I don’t hold with THESE HERE PLYING MEN HAVING 


think of death, or indeed of age and Andrew Lang together. 
We might have said to him in his own words : — 

‘ ‘ And you once more may voyage through 
The forests that of old we knew, - 
The fairy forests deep in dew, 

Where you, resuming childish things, 

Shall listen when the Blue Bird sings, 

And sit at feast with fairy Kings, 

And taste their wine, ere all be done, 

And face more welcome shall be none 
Among the guests of Oberon. 

Ay, of that feast shall tales be told. 

The marvels of that world of gold. 

To childron young, when you are old. 

When you are old ! Ah, dateless ‘ when,’ 

For youth shall perish among men, 

And* Spring herself be ancient then ! ” 

What greater man of letters than Andrew Lang have we 
known in our time ? He had learning enough to fit him to 
be a pedant, but pedantry was abhorrent to him. His style 
rippled and sparkled in the light of his sane and joyous 
humour; he pricked pretension and the bubble was dis- 
solved in laughter. He was a fine and exacting scholar, 
and even in the things he wrote, to all appearance, without 
care, there was a grace which only a scholar could have 
conferred. He was a man deeply versed in strange lore, 
but he illumined the dark places of his investigations with 
his insight, his humanity and the prodigal and^ allusive 
brilliancy of the English in which he conveyed his know- 


or in ^prose. To read his posthumously published History 
of English Litey'aUire, for instance, is to enjoy a feast of 
pleasant converse and exuberant vitality. Nothing is dull 
and heavy, and even when you begin to disagree you are 
quickly charmed into agreement. I have no space to say 
more, but I should have performed my duty ill if, having 
this opportunity, I had failed to add my tributary pebble to 
Andrew Lang’s memorial cairn. 


What is “that conflict which makes the everlasting 
antagonism between men and women ” ? If you can guess 
the answer you will, I suppose, understand, which is more 
than I do, why Mr. E. Temple Thurston calls his book 
The Antagonists (Chapman and Hall). As for me I give 
it up. But then I am only a man. And (a ^roj^os of The 
Origin of Species) Mr. Thurston tells me that “ Darwin 
means nothing to any woman ; for within her very essence 
lie revealed all the secrets that he found, lie hidden all the 
secrets that no man will ever know ” — secrets, I presume, 
even more mysterious than the price of ladies’ hats or the 
uses of the common hairpin. But Mr. Thurston, unlike 
the rest of his sex, as he sees them, appears to know them 
all. He is for ever generalising about the feelings of 
women with a confidence which I should think pre- < 
sumptuous if I were describing the habits of the domestic 
cat. The antagonist$ of his story are not a man and a 
I woman, but a pair of boy and girl lovers. The boy (of 
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seventeen) had, I regret to say, a past. Before he was 
twelve he had fallen in love first with his own mother and 
then with a disappointed woman of twenty-five. And when 
I say “fallen in love” I mean, and Mr. Thueston means, 
what I say. “ A boy of nine has got in him all that a 
woman wants in a man.” It is the mother who says this ; 
it is the woman of twenty-nine who acts upon it. Which 
seems to me not only unpleasant but silly. It is a pity 
that Mr. Thurston lets his mind run riot on this “ ever- 
lasting antagonism ” bet^ween men and women which is 
commonly called passion. He tells his story well and there 
are good points about it. But the general effect to my 
Puritan mind is unhealthy. Some of the prettiest of 
hedgerow flowers bear poisonous berries. And they are 
not always the kind that blush unseen. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts in The Lovers (Ward, Lock) has 
gone back to his old friends the American prisoners of the. 
mismanaged War 
Prison of Prince Town 
on his beloved Dart- 
moor, at the beginning 
of the last century. 

The romance is of a 
fuller flavour: two 
splendid gentlemen of 
the road, ShadracJi 
Blackadder, son of a 
clergyman, descendant 
of kings, philosopher- 
idealist, and cynical 
Will Workman lend the 
diversification of their 
attractive personalities 
and devious exploits to 
the romantic goings on 
and the adventurous 
comings out of the 
^reat prison. Miranda, 

Laughter of the Ameri- 
can-hating local mag- 
nate, Sir Archer Godol- 
^hin, falls in love with 
American Captain 


and to others. Howard LnttrelVs trouble was that in the 
first flush of youth he promised a revengeful woman that 
he would never marry while she lived. Then, of course, as 
years passed by he forgot all about her and fell in love with 
a very delightful girl. Before, however, he could marry 
her the revengeful one appeared again, and complications 
naturally set in with some violence, I cannot help being 
more than a little sorry for the heroine, who had already 
suffered enough from her father. This man was so extra- 
ordinarily callous and inhuman that the first part of the 
book is literally devoted to the sudden flights of his family. 
At last, indeed, he seems to have become so accustomed 
to this form of dissipation that when he discovered his 
daughter flitting in the middle of the night he said, “ Go to 
your room, and leave in the morning when you please. 
I shall not stop you.” Look at him as you will, he was a 
most irritating parent, but, as he lived in the eighteenth 
century, I would not have him judged by modern paternal 
standards. Miss Fox has written a pleasing romance, and 

if during The Botmtiful 
Hour I have smiled 
occasionally where 
solemnity was de- 
Imanded, I am still in 
her debt for creating 
complications and 
solving them with 
I sound judgment and 
taste. 



The Ticturc-Frcitner . “There ’s your picture, Sir. I ’ad to cut it down a 

LOT, AND I MAY TELL YOU I TOOK A DEAL OP TROUBLE TO GET THAT ToWER PLUMB.” 


Burgoyiie, as does Charity, daughter of the ultra-insular 
farmer Gaunter, with boatswain Benjamin Gunn j while 
Felix Godolphin, son and heir of the blustering Emight 
and a premature Badical and worse (according to Sir 
Archer), impatiently joins the firm of Blackadder d Go, and 
nearly comes to a shocking bad end. It is all very joUy 
and exciting, but I do not think that an artist of Mr. 

Phillpotts standing should indulge himself so freely in 
the matter of devices and coincidences for pulling his heroes 
out of infinitely tight corners and putting his blackguards 
into deep holes. Quite a good deal of the best of the fun 
of this sort of romance goes if the author won’t, so to speak, 
play fair. For this game has its rules, like every other game, 
and, as in most others, the modem standard is more exacting 
than the old. What once would have passed for the naive 
simplicity of an undeveloped form may now be accounted 
mere slackness and let down a talented writer into a class 
in which he has no possible business. This blemish, how- 
ever, doesn’t affect the skilful characterisation of a half-a- 
dozen full-lengths and a dozen or so vignettes. 

I am solidly convinced by The Boimtiful Hour (Lane) 

that to be a member of a family which makes rash promises i -v ir i' n * 

and keeps them must be sadly inconvenient both to yourself I You can never really count' on a fire to liquidVt? 


Among those books 
which reviews leave 
exactly where they 
were, I should place 
very high Mr. James 
Stephens’ Crock of 
Gold (Macmillan). 
His last prose work to 
be noticed on this page 
was a homely and 
faithful story of Irish 
life, called The Char- 
woman’s Daughter, This 
new book is a fairy 
fantasy, elvish, gro- 
tesque, realistic, allegorical, humorous, satirical, idealistic 
and poetical by turns. It is disconnected, mad, absurd, 
shrewd, bewildering, and — very beautiful. And there, 
labouring under no delusion that this is a review, 
I leave it. 

A PBOTEST. 

Sir, — Eosebeby, at Peebles last week, said “George III. 
is supposed to have said that Shakspeare was * sad stuff.’ 
... I am inclined to think no one but a crowned Sovereign 
on the Throne would have had the courage to make it.” I 
claim Rosebery’s admiration (unless, as is quite possible, I 
have it already), for I have said far more startling things 
about Shakspeare than ever George III. had wit or pluck 
to say. I do not desire, on this occasion, to boast, and I 
merefore give only my initials as signature to this letter. 
But I enclose my card, and remain. 

Yours, etc. G. B. S. 

“ The Greeks, in particular, are likely to be dissatisfied, as they are 
doubtless comiting on a general conflagration in order to liquidate 
various burning questions which now remain on their hands.” 

Yorkshire Tost. 
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Christmas number of Printer’s -n-orv-DT m-rr-o -rrTA-r* 

CHARJVARIA. Pie’?- is going to be published in PPOBLEMS OP .THE WAE* 

Two referees were attacked by crowds November under the title of “ Winter’s Military Expert,) 

last week at -Welsh f<^tball matches. Pie.” It will, "we are sure, be a good Apart from any effect the war may 

The regrettable incidents, were’ said to plump pudding. ' have upon the peace of Europe and the 

be due to, a dearth of Suffragettes in the ‘ sale of newspapers, the public, guided 

neighbourhood. Several battles in the Balkans are by expert opinion, will find it inter- 

* reported to have lasted for .more than esting to watch the influence of* the 

- Stamps said to be worth over eight hours. -We understand that the fighting in the Balkans upon strategy 

^250,000 were on view at th|t, exhibition matter is to be taken up by the local and tactics* - ~ ^ 

of- -the Junior Philatelic Society. - It is, Labour Party. . 5.. Possibly the contention of certain 

however, extremely dif&cult to estimate - theorists that the battles of the future 

the value of stamps. At one time, .for We are' surprised/ by tho by, that so must be^fought at long range will be 

instance, it was asserted that certain little has been' made. of a single-handed j proved/, but at .the same time ‘it must 

fourpenny stamps of ours were ^ ^ not be forgotten that distance is 

I worth aiinepence, ..but this is ‘ ^ relative term, a fact which* is 


proving to be a delusion. 

An old lady' on examining one 
of our new penny postage stamps, 
remarked that she was not sur- 
prised to find that the lion which 
figured on the former issue had 
passed .away as he had never 
looked very well. - 

A picture^ postcard posted at 
Bristol in 1905 was delivered at 
Kenniiigton this week. It is 
supposed to. have been released 
by an official who. is. breaking 
up his collection. 

The Trans -Pyrenean, Tunnel 
was pierced last week, ani, when 
the Prench and Spanish work- 
men, who. had been working 
under Mount Somport 'found 
themselves face to face at Can- 
franc, they fell into one another’s 
arms. and. kissed. According to 
the gruesome story which 
reaches us they did not even wait 
to wash,. , 

..At., the given by the 

City Corporation to their Austro- 














‘The pio NOT well! What’s the reason?’ 


Hunmian quests it was men- ‘ • 7 ^ . problems of the war will provide 


tioned that the visit of the Cor- ,3,^3 Ulster Question.” ' | I 

poratipn to Prague had been — —7--' ^ such as this. • * - j 

commemorated by naming a- thorough- act of heroism reported by;27ie Express -Meanwhile the great fact to keep in | 
fare “'London Street.” It is now in the following head-lines : — mind at the present time is -that war 1 

proposed that by way of return com- ^ CAPTUEED HILL ’ EE-TAKEN has actually commenced, and the writer | 

pliment the name of our Jermyn By Gustave -Sbon. may be pardoned for pointmg out that 

Street might be changed to Austrian . ' ' as far back as 1908 he remarked in 

Street. ' ... Cowless milk,” we read, “ made in these columns, “ Unless the dispntes 

’ am’aohinelnGermanyisbeingtestedin can he smoothed oyer, it is quite on the 

According to Professor Fisher, of London.”- - It has been found, we under- cards that trouble in the. Balkans may 

Yale University, by the year '4;0G0 the stand, not t’o'./contain; a* single cow of . eventually ensue;” 

average span of htiman life will be about ariy sort. 


not be forgotten that distance is 
a relative term, a fact which* is 
well illustrated' by the popular 
.saying, “ So near and yet so 
far.” - ‘ 

The use of aeroplanes will pro- 
bably form a profoundly instruc- 
tive feature of the operations. 
Quite possibly these machines 
may revolutionise warfare, but, 
on the other hand, it is equally 
possible that they may not. U n- 
doubtedly their utility has been 
proved in peaceful manoeuvres, 
but we must bear in mind that 
these manoeuvres are not fought 
under war oonditmns. In the 
circumstances it would be foolish 
to dogmatise until we have more 
knowledge than at present. 

The question of mechanical 
traction is “also one on which 
considerable light should be, 
thrown. In the case of motor- 
lorries there is, of coiu’se, the“ 
handicap that petrol or other 
fuel must be obtained before the i 
engines will run. At the same I 
time we must not lose sight *of i 
the counter-necessity for pr^- i 
curing food of some description 
for tractiori-liorSes. 

Before peace is proclairned the 
problems of the war will provide 


CAPTUEED HILL - EE-TAKEN 
By Gustave -Sbon. 


proposed that by way of return com- 
pliment the name of our Jermyn 
Street might be changed to Austrian 
Street. ' ... 


250 years. People will then, we 
imagine, be more nervous than ever ot A Cliinese bank-note*jmore than 500 . 

marrying, . ^ ... • years old has. iust come into the, pos- ‘ iitt, -u ' t ^ 

* ’ ‘ fhp'^Snh Trpasurv -at New “ Mr. John Dillon, M:P., has so far recovered 

^ ' *■* 0 that he will leave his room in a day or two. . :*. 

., ■ We hoal^rumours of the formation qf Yiqtk. "Its face value is said to be only Dillon has been able to ‘take 

a Society of , Humorous Artists. At about sixpence/ • After knocking about ' short carriage drives ’ during the- last day 
last, apparently, the Post -Imprest- tbWworld'fQr^suph.. a .long lidme it would or two.” ; ^ 

sionists are realised to be dangerous indeed -be. a ■ miracle if .had retained Few bedrooms permit of a long* camaige 
’rivals. ' '' ' * , its/ good lopks* ' drive, ?^las ! , - . 


From one issue of The Manchester 
Guardian : — . ' 

Mr. John Dillon, M:P., has so far recovered ' 
that he will leave his room in a day or two. . :• . 
‘‘Mr. John Dillon has been able to ‘take 
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THE PARTING GUEST. 

When nice people ask me to their 
houses for the week-end I reply that I 
shall be delighted to come, but that 
pressmre of work will prevent my stay- 
ing beyond Tuesday. Sometimes, in 
spite of this, they try to kick me out 
onjhe Monday ; and if I find that they 
are serious about it I may possibly 
consent tcj go by an evening train. In 
any case, it always seems to me a pity 
, to have to leave a house just as you 
are beginning to know your way to the 
bathroom. 

the 9.25 too early for you?” 
said Charles on Sunday night d ^ropos 
of .nothing that I had said. 

“Not if it's in the evening,” I 
answered. - ' ■ 

Vlt 's in the morning.” : 

“ Then it 's much too early. I never 
travel before breakfast. But^ why do 
you.ask?" 

“Well, I’ve got to ride' over to 

Newtoym to-morrow ” ' - 5 

.“jTo-mprrow? ” I said in surprise. 
“ Aren’t we talking about Tuesday ? ” 

It appeared that we weren’t. It also 
came out that Charles and his wife, not 
anticipating the pleasure of my com- 
pany beyond' Monday, had arranged to 
rid§ over the downs to Newtown to 
inspect a horse., ,They would not be 
back until the .evening. 

“But that’s aU right, Charles,” I 
said. “ If you have a spare horse, a 
steady one which doesn’t wobble when 
it canters,,! will. ride with you.” . ’ 

ItThere *s, only the old pony,” said 

1 Charles, “and he will be wanted to 
j drive.you to the station.” 1 

‘ “ Not, .until Tuesday,” J pointed out, 

Charles • ignored this remark' alto-' 
gether. : - , j 

“ You couldn’t ride Joseph, anyway,” 
he said. ", . . j 

“Then I might run beside you, 
holding ,on .to your stirrup. My an- 
cestors always used to go into battle 
like th^t. ; ‘We are still good runners.” 

Charles ,tm;hed over some more pages 
of his, time-table. - 
“ There is a 10.41,” he announced. 
“Just when. I shall be getting to like 
you,”; I sighed. 

“ Molly and I have to be off by ten. 
If you caught. the. 10.41, you would 
want to leave here by a quarter-past.” 

“ I shouldn’t want to leave,” I said 
reproachfully; “I should go with the 
greatest regret.” 

“ The 9.25, of course, gets you up to 
town much earlier.” 

“ Some such idea, no doubt, would 
account for its starting before the 10.41. 
What have you at about 4.30 ? ” 

“If you don’t mind changing at 
Plimton, there ’s a 10.5 ” 

I got up and lit my candle. 

“ Let ’s wait till to-morrow and see 
what the weather ’s like,” I said sleepily. 
“ I am not a proud man, but after what 
you’ve said, and if it’s at all wet, I 
may actually be glad to catch an early 
train.” And I marched upstairs to bed. 

However, a wonderful blue sky next 
morning inade any talk of London 
utterly offensive. My host and hostess 
had finished breakfast by the time I 
got down, and I was just beginning 
my own when the sound of the horses 
on the gravel brought me out. 

“I’m sorry we’ve got to dash off 
like this,” said Mrs. Charles, smiling at 
me from the back of Pompey. “ Bon’t 
you be in any hurry to go. ' There are 
plenty of trains.” 

“ Thank you. It would be a shame 
to leave the cduntiy on a morning like 
this, wouldn’t it ? ‘ I shall take a stroll 
over the hills before lunch, and sit about 
in the garden in the afternoon. There ’s 
a train' at five, I think.” 

“ Wa , shan’t be back by then, I ’m 
afraid, so this will be good-bye.” 

I made my farewells, and Pompey, 
who was rather fresh, went off sideways 
down the drive. This left me alone 
with Charles. 

^ “ Good-bye, Charles,” I said, patting 
him with one hand and his horse with 
the other. “JDon’t you bother about 
me. I shall be quite happy by myself.” 

He looked at me with a curious 
smile and was apparently about to say 
something, when Caesar suddenly caught 
sight of my stockings. . These; though 
in reality perfectly tasteful, might well 
come as a surprise to a young horse, 
and Caesar bolted down the drive to tell 
Pompey about, it. I waved to them all 
from the distance and returned to niy 
breakfast.^ 

After breakfast I lit a pipe and 
strolled outside. As I ''stood at the 
door drinking in’ the beauty’ of tfie 
morning I'was the victim of a curious 
illusion. It seemed' to me that outside 
the front ,door was the pony-cart — 

J oseph in the shafts, the gardener’s boy 
holding the rein^, and by the side of 
the boy my bag I 

“ We ’ll only just have time, Sir,” said ’ 
the boy. ■ > 

“But — but I’m going by the five ' 
train,” I stamrnered. 

“Well, Sir, 1 shall be oyer at New- 
town this afternoon-7-with the.cart.” 

I did not like to ask him why, but I 
thought I knew. It was, I told myself 
sarcastically, to fetch back the horse 
which Charles was going over to inspect, 
the horse to which I had to give up my 
room that'uight. 

“ Very well,” I said. “ Take the bag 
now ...and leave it iu the cloak-room. 

I ’ll walk in later.” mat the etiquette 

was when your host gave you a hint 
by sending your bag to the station and 
going away himself, I did not know. 
But however many bags he packed and 
however many horses he inspected, I 
was not to be moved till the five o’clock 
train. 

Half-an-hour after my bag was gone 
I made a - discovery. It was-- that, 
when I started walking to the five 
o’clock train, I should have ta start in 
pumps. . . . ' ■ , : . 

. *«• . -JC- -jf- ■;{• 

“My dear Charles,” I wrote! that 
night, “it was. delightful to, see you 
this week-end, arid I only wish I could 
have stayed with'.you longer, Jbut, as 
you know, I had to dash up to town 
by the^ve trmu to .inspect Ja. mule. 

I am sorry to say that a slight accident 
happened just before I left you. In 
the general way, when I catch an after- 
noon train, I like to pack my bag over- 
night, button this;ocdasion I* did not 
begin until nine in the morning; 1 This 
only left me eight hours,' and the result 
was that in -my 'hurry i .packed my 
shoes by mistake, and had to borrow a 
pair of yours in which' to walk to, the 
station. .1 mill bring them down toith 
menext timo I come.” ; 

I may say that they are .tinusually 
good shoes, and if Charles doesn’t want 
me he roust sit’ least'want-thenCJ i So I 
am expecting another invitation by’every 
post. When it arrives I shall reply that 

I shalljbe delighted to conde, but that, 
alas 1 pressure of work will prevent my 
staying beyond Tuesday. A. A. M. 

At a recent conflagration at Cardiff 
the fire-engine went on fire. The' fire- 
men, however, rescued each, othOr with 
great heroism, and the blazing engine 
was at last g(^ under. When are we 
going ;to’ get that Non-Inflammable 
Fire-Engine- Act passed ? 

“It may bo that about the time that Shelley's 
New Zealander comes to sketch ruins of 

St. Paul’s the Patagonian investigator will go 
to Australia." — Daily Ne^vs. ■ ' 

The Patagonian investigator had much 
better come “to London and witness the 
historic meeting between Macaulay’s 
New' ZeaMnder and SheLUey’s; 

“ They resolved that six stations ought to ' 
be* built and ought to be built and ought to be 
built as soon as possible." 

Mancheste)' Guardian. 

Personally we prefer to leave out “ as , 
soon as possible,” and sing it to the | 
tune of “ Nuts and May.” 

“SISTER AVIS, brown mare, 7 years, a 
good hunter and very fast, up to 18 stono, has 

carried Mrs. hunting, but she finds her , - 

too big." — Advt. in *‘Meld.^* * 

Sister Avis might have put this more , 
delicately, , i i 






THE VANISHED HAND. 

Whenb’ee I look upon that little shelf 
That stands inside the bathroom near the door, 
Bernard, I simply cannot stop myself ; 

I weep ; there rises up from memory's store 
The image of a face, a soft, sweet elf 

, Who comes no more. ■ - 

'Tis not the value only of our works 
That makes them dear, but love and labour long ; 
People who did not know the attendant circs 
' ’Might simply say, “ That shelf is far from 
strong ; " 

People who never saw young Albert Perks 
Might judge him wrong ; 

Might deem him careless, looking at the fmits 
And not the faith ; but we who hailed his ring. 
Who spread brown paper for his fairy boots, 

, As one might spread a carpet for a king, 

Who heard him give Jemima chaste salutes, 

We love that thing. 

We know that never yet in Gothic fane 
O’er window's tracery or arch's span 
Was spi^^it such fever. Time and time again 
He ^sWted on the job and changed his plan, 

Still mindful all his motives to explain 

To Martha Ann. . , .... 


He said the vrall was rotten ; he could dwell 

Much upon walls, and why such walls were built ; 
Strange anecdotes of joining he would tell. 

And air his views on politics and tilt 
Lightly at Asquith, or expound quite well 
Lloyd Geobge's guilt. 

He grew a kind of guest within the flat, 

A dear familiar presence ; it was rum 
To think we never mere should see his hat 
(When at long last he left) nor hear his hum, 

And now — what alien 'plaster does he pat ? 

What woodwork thumb? 

I know not, but I know he is not here ; 

There is a silence and the house is still ; 

And when I see that shelf I shed a tear, 

For, Bernard, though the job was done so ill 
The hours that Albert spent with us were dear ; 

There is his bill. Evoe. 

“STEA]\IER COLLIDES IN POG. 

•The steamer Gaea, of Christiania, put into dock at Dover to-day 
with her bows damaged as the result of a collision with an unknown - 

FOOTBALL AT WOOLWICH AND FULHAM.’* , . 

^ Pall Mall Gazette. 

The skipper's pluck, after his first collision, in pursuing 
the offending football right up the fog-bound „ river is no 
less remarkable than his bad luck in running into it again 
at Fulham. 
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THE PEARL AND THE SWINE, a haggle.” - ^ ' 

I LEANT on the counter, prepared for And you let him take it without 
a chat. The gold-and-silversmith on getting his money first ? ” 
the other side of it was an old friend of “No, Sir. He sat down and wrote a 
mine and had just taken a lot of money cheque then and there.” 
ofi* me, so I felt entitled to waste a little “ Why, of course ! The cheque was 
of his time. . . . .” 


the price and agreed to pay £800, after fire, I wrote and ^ informed Mr. Van 
a haggle.” Brillen that I had it and would be glad 

“ And you let him take it without if he would give me a call.” 


“Well?” said 1. 

[own and wrote a “ Mr. Van Brillen wrote that mine of 
” the 5th inst. was to hand and, while he 

The cheque was thanked me for it, he regretted that he 
could not see his way to buy. His wife 


“What I want to know,” said I, “is, “Again, no. I retained the pearl till had changed her mind and no longer 
why shouldn’t I have pocketed an odd the cheque was cleared and cashed required a pair of pearls. Indeed (‘ and 


diarnond or two when you weren’t beyond a doubt.” you know what women are,’ he repeated) 

looking just now ? ” “Then,” said I, “I don’t see where she had ceased to require even one 

“ If you would put your question in the dodge was, unless the Bank was in pearl, so that he had been compelled 
another form, Sir,” he said, smiling, “ it league with him and gave you bad to part with the one he had already 
would be less awkward to answer. If money for your cheque.” purchased off me. He had therefore 

you mean, why wasn’t I looking just The whitehaired goldsmith laughed, instructed his agent, a man in whom 
now, my reply is that we trust our “ A week later he came in and said he experience had led him to place implicit 
customers.” wanted another just like it.” confidence, to sell it for what he could 


customers.” 

I took off my hat to him. 

now,” I continued, 

“ seeing that you have 
known me since I was 
a boy and I have bought 
all my engagement rings 
off you, drop the hum- 
bug and tell me the 
plain truth.” ^ 

“We trust our cus- 
tomers. Sir,” he re- 
peated. 

“Come! Honest 
Injun?” 

“ Honest Indian, Sir. 

I confess that we have 
been swindled . 

“ There I ” I cried 
triumphantly. 

. but more es- 
pecially by the cus- 
tomers we did not trust, 
and most especially by 
Mr. Van Brillen, whom 
we mistrusted with a 
pertinacity as meticu- 
lous as it was vain.” ^ 


“ And this time you did trust him ? ” | get. 







And thereby,’ concluded Mr. Van 

Brillen, ^ hangs a tale. 

For that agent of mine, 
perhaps adventitiously, 
perhaps ‘ * from inf orma- 
tion received,” got in 
touch with another 
agent who, oddly 
' enough, w^as on the 

look out for just such an 
article. That agent, a 
^ ^ man (if I am not 
^ mistaken) in whom ex- 

perience has led you to 
place implicit confi- 
dence, declared that the 
pearl was not worth a 
P ^ penny more than £600. 
P On being told of that I 

O confess that I was a 

little hurt, but all my 
old feelings of affection 
for you were restored 
when your agent yielded ' 
to the persuasion of my 


mr. van JKrmen, wnom • . - when your agent yielded 

we mistrusted with a , THE EXCUSE nUGINATlVE. to the persuasion of my 

pertinacity as meticu^ “War didn’i you tubn up pob oolp on Satubday?” consented, 

Ions as it vain ” Dilettante. “Yeby soery, old chap; I was cleaning the canary’s cage ^ ^ j. ^ -a ^ -u- 

"U +4- 1 WHEN THE LITTLE BRUTE KICKED ME. SUCH A QUIET BIRD TOO, AS A RULE.” ^ CXtremity Of hlS 

Your hetter-class — — longing for it, to give 

goldsmith does his business in leaps and “Once more. Sir, no. If I had had £1,000. . . . And so, if we never meet 
bounds during the impulsive moments that other I should have been even more again, at least we part as friends, for 
of the plutocracy.^ But even pluto- cautious. . , * My wife,* he said, * is so you have your dear old pearl, I my little 
crats have lucid intervals, and the pleased with the pearl that she wires profit, and both of us our agents, in 
goldsmith his times, accordingly, when me from Paris to get another near whom to place our implicit confidences.’ 
nothing is doing. This was one of enough in shape to form a pair of ear- “In my anxiety,” concluded the gold- 
„ , . . Money is no object, _ but time smith, “to get rid of it, I sold that pearl 

“ Tell me all about it,’’ said I. -- (you know what women are) is. I will for five hundred pounds, which was five 
“ We don t often deal in pearls,” said pay you whatever price you have to hundred shillings less than what I first 

he, “ but once we did have a black one give for it, for which I will accept your gave for it.” 

whose shape was said to be unique, word, plus twenty guineas for your I asked him why he did not prosecute 

The mere. fact that Mr. Van BriUen, trouble.’” Van Brillen, but he explained that he 

upon his first appearance in the shop, “ Then he trusted you,” said I. could think of nothing to prosecute him 

expressed his determination to have it, “ And I was tp be protected in for. So I rose to go my way but 

; put me on my guard from the start.” parting with the second just as I had paused at the exit. 

^ “ He asked to see some silver tooth- been in parting with the first. I con- “ You haven’t, by the by,” I asked, 

picks, and made off' with the pearl f ess that I could not see the catch.” “a unique black pearl you would like 

when your back was turned?” I Nor could I, but I did not confess. to sell me?’’ 

mi. i - A . /‘Having with some difficulty, but He smiled with a touch of melan- 

“No, Sir. The pearl was m a patent with less difficulty than I had antici- choly. “No, Sir,” he said, “nor do I 

case, fitted with patent locks and pated, come by an exact replica of the wish to buy one from you ” ' 

clamped to the counter.- Besides, my black pearl, I bought it for £1,000, and, “There! ” I crowed. “*I knew you 

back was not turned. No, he asked having insured it against burglary and didn’t really trust me.” 


Van Brillen, but he explained that he 
could think of nothing to prosecute him 
for. So I rose to go my way, but 
paused at the exit. ^ 

“ You haven’t, by the by,” I asked, 
“ a unique black pearl you would like 
to sell me ? ” 

He smiled with a touch of melan- 




ESSAYS IN EXPLANATION. 

Bey'fwlds^s Newspaper is authorised 
by Mr. Lloyd George to say that the 
postponement of his Land Campaign is 
entirely due to the state of affairs in 
the Near East. On the basis of this 
announcement we venture to append 
a few specimen letters, which may be 
found useful to persons suddenly called 
on to explain their conduct in pre- 
dicaments liable to censorious inter- 
pretation. 

To the Manager of Barr*s Ba^ik, Ltd. 

Dear Sir, — I have received your 
; letter of the 21st inst., calling attention 
I to the fact that my account is over- 
drawn and that until the deficit is made 
good you will be unable to honour my 
cheques. 1 hope you will consent to 
reconsider this decision in view of the 
perturbed state of Mexico. My sym- 
pathies with the insurgents have quite 
unhinged my equanimity andrenderedit 
impossible for me to attend to business 
for the last three months. I trust, 
however, that about the New Year I 
shall be able to resume work and 
reduce my deficit. Meantime, let me 
inform you for your consolation that 
you are not alone in suffering from this 
untoward condition of events in the 
New World. I have only this morning 
received a letter from Messrs. Sprockett, 
the agents for the Casanova Motor-car 
Company, to say that unless, I forward 


a further instalment of the purchase- 
money of my car they will put the 
matter in the' hands of their solicitor. 
But how can I do that" when the Prime 
‘Minister is suffering from a local 
swelling 

Faithfully yours, Jabez Bilks. 

To any FianUe, 

My dear Angelina, — It is my pain- 
ful duty to inform you that, after 
profound and careful thought, I have 
come to the conclusion that the con- 
tinuance of our engagement during the 
present upheaval in China can only be 
fraught with disaster to both of us. I 
know that you may have heard rumours 
to the effect that my action is dictated 
by desire to contract a marriage with a 
rich widow, who has threatened me 
with a breach of promise suit, but this is 
a cruel calumny. My sympathy with 
Yuan Shih-Kai in his painful position 
is my sole motive in deciding to release 
you from your engagement. 

With sincere goodwill, I remain, 
Your heart-broken Edwin. 

To his former Cofistitite7iis. 

Dear Sir Jonah, — As I see that 
erroneous statements have been cir- 
culated as to the reasons why I accepted 
a Peerage I take the opportunity of 
Informing you, as President of the 
Blackchester Liberal Association, that 
my decision was in no way governed by 
any desire for social distinction or any 


weakening of' my attachment to Demo- 
cratic principles, but was simply and 
solely due to the continued unrest^ in. 
the Hinterland of Morocco. -Trusting 
that you will give this statement the 
necessary publicity, 

I am, Yours faithfully, 

Goldmark or Blackchester. 

To Mr. Val. Forsep, De7ital Surgeon, 

Dear Sir, — With regard to your 
reminder that my visit to you is more 
than due, I regret to have to inform you 
that the unsettled condition of affairs in 
Ulster, where my wife’s family resides, 
renders it impossible for me to comply- 
with .your request. 

Faithfully yom's, Owen Dodgson. 

‘ To Mrs. Leo Hunter. 

Dear Mrs. Hunter, — It is quite true 
that I promised to dine with you on 
the 20th and that I did not put in an 
appearance. I certainly ought to have 
let you know sooner ; but how could I 
come or write when the papers were 
still discussing the Australian accusa- 
tions against Leander? 

Yours sincerely, Dinah Bowte. 

* ‘ Ref resRments were provided in the Statuary 
Hall, and side by side witb. the Three Graces, 
bevies of Bratord’s beauty might be seen con- 
suming ham sandwiches. ’ ’ — Bradford Argus. 

Grace before meat we know, and grace 
after meat, but three graces all through 
the meal are most unusual.' . 
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OUE COLONIES* 

. Y. — ^Newfoundland. 

This large and patriotic island lies 
a little this side of Canada, and has 
a very curious history. Originally 
discovered by Phoenician whalers 
somewhere in the b.c. period, it was 
inadvertently mislaid, and the most 
diligent search failed to reveal its 
whereabouts. However, towards the six- 
teenth century — speaking roughly from 
memory — a daring adventurer named 
Cabot stumbled across it again, and 
the event was duly chronicled in all 
the periodicals of the day. Extraordi- 
nary though it may seem, practically 
nothing was heard of the island again 
till it was re-discovered by The Daily 
Mailf since when, of course, it has been 
constantly in the limelight. We do not 
think the island is likely to be mislaid 
a third time, but we confess we have 
made a careful note^ of its latitude and 
longitude on the off-chance that our 
help will be wanted one of these days. 

The climate of Newfoundland is 
foggy, and the whole place is con- 
stantly enveloped in a dense mist. 
This may account for the remarkable 
history of the island. ’ However, we 
have no doubt that this -will all be 
altered in a few years now. 

Newfoundland boasts the largest 
paper factory in the world. It keeps 
on .boasting it. Paper of the most 
superfine nature is distilled from the 
carefully conserved falls of some mighty 
river, and the absolute purity of the 
article thus obtained fits it admirably 
for use in modern journalistic enter- 
prise. The only other industry of 
importance is catching fish and ex- 
tracting their livers in order to add yet 
another burden to the lot of the rising 
generation. 

Pishing is, indeed, the most im- 
portant industiy of the inhabitants, 
though in saying this we mean no 
disrespect to the paper factory. AU 
the people in the island are enthusiastic 
anglers, and the whole coastline is 
occupied by men, women and children 
eagerly plying the rod. In Newfound- 
land, to spare the rod is indeed to spoil 
the child, for in no other manner can 
the succulent cod liver be obtained. 

Though the average person does not 
know it, the scenery of Newfoundland 
is magnificent, and, as half the inha- 
bitants are occupied round the coast, 
there is plenty of room for hunting 
caribou 

The great difficulty with which New- 
foundland has to ^apple is that even 
people who rather want to go there 
almost invariably get carried past it to 
Canada. ' When they try to hark 
back they eventually arrive in England 

again, and so see nothing of the de- 
lightful island. It is a great pity, for 
what with its grand forests, its magni- 
ficent waterfalls, its roUing plains, its 
broad lakes, and its paper factory, New- 
foundland is well worth a visit. 

The islanders are a very hardy race, 
and their favourite amusement is to go 
out in' smaU boats and dodge the 
Atlantic liners. They pretend they are 
going fishing, and then sail right to 
the famous Newfoundland banks, where 
they know perfectly well they will en- 
counter Atlantic liners. Probably some 
law would be made to ^prevent this, 
but it has been discovered that a liner 
experiences practically no shock when 
striking one of the fishing boats, so 
the authorities don’t worry about it. 
Arrived at the banks, the boats spread 
out, and wait till they hear the siren 
of an approaching steamer. The fog 
makes this sound very deceptive, and, 
as the steamer is probably travelling 
at something like thirty miles, an hour, 
it can readily be imagined that the 
sport is remarkably exhilarating. 

Newfoundland is quite an important 
island, having its own parliament, its 
own Fishery Act, and its own variety 
of postage stamp, in addition to the 
paper factory. In the past its progress 
has necessarily been retarded by its 
unfortunate habit of getting lost, but, 
now that it appears to have definitely 
overcome this weakness, there should 
be a great future for the island. In- 
cidentally, the climate is held to be 
matchless for the complexion. 

Mention of Newfoundland recalls 
another British Colony to mind, and 
it would indeed be invidious to close 
this record without some word as to 

The Falkland Isles 
which are situate somewhere to the 
North-East of Cape Horn, and will be 
treated in the next article. 

[This series must now cease.] — ^Ed. 

DOUBLE PAINS. 

By a Gamblino Tieo. 

I AM one of the most pitiable men 
on earth. For why ? The horse I 
backed has won the Cesarewitch. But 
that surely ought to make you happy, 
you say : the unhappy people are those 
whose horses lose races ; and so forth. 
True — ordinarily; but not true in my 
case, because I have been gambling 
on a double. I get no money unless 
a certain other four-legged creature 
succeeds in coming in first for the 
Cambridgeshire. I will not tell you 
its name, but the odds against this 
combination winning being very heavy 

I stand to be several hundred pounds 
the richer after the Cambridgeshire has 
been run ; and that is no small sum to 

me and would make it possible to do 
all kinds of things I want to do. 

If only Warlingham had not won the 
Cesarewitch I should be, in one sense, 
all right ; for all my worries would be 
over. I should have lost my ten pounds, 
it is true, but what peace would be 
mine compared with this fever. For 
there are two terrible things connected 
with my double. One is, it is my first, 
for though I had heard of such things 
before vaguely I had never ventured 
into the perilous waters of turf commis- 
sions, and naturally I find the experience 
exciting; and the other is, the Cam- 
bridgeshire is not run until October 30, 
and how I am to get through the in- 
tervening days and, worse, intervening 
nights, is a bitter problem. 

My life is already an agony and will 
become more so. I shall search the 
papers for news of my horse: his 
gallops and canters, his “ easy miles,” 
his “useful 5 furlongs,” his “steady 
IJ miles.” How the heading, “ Latest 
scratchings,” is going to turn my blood 
cold 1 how his place in the latest 
London betting, and latest Manchester 
betting, whether according to The 
Sportsman or The Sporting Life, i§ 
going to disturb me ! And, worse 
perhaps than all, the conversation one 
is bound to hear ! The men who tell 
each other and me the “ dead snips ” 
and never allude to my poor choice; 
the barbers who whisper the very 
latest into my ear, for whom so far 
as winning the Cambridgeshire is con- 
cerned my horse might never have been 
foaled. And the articles in the papers, 
too, by the Majok and the Scout and 
the Colonel and the Head Lad and 
Captain Coe and Bobin Goodpellow 
and Hotspue and all the other pro- 
found students of form whose advice it 
is so dangerous to take, yet who have 
such a way of seeming to be wise. 
What a terrible thing if they agree to 
favour my horse ! 

But, any way, I am in torment, and 
no more “doubles” for me — at any 
rate until the Lincolnshire and Grand 
National. 

The Begimental Pet. 

“General Yukotios, with his stag, visited 
the Servian monastery.” 

Bristol Evening Times. 

“ At Beohstein Hall on Friday there is a 
violin recital by Mr. Vivian Burrows, who will 
play a ‘Bomance’ by himself during the 

programme.”— Chronicle. 

Voice from the Stalls: “Look at Mr. 
Bueeows playing all by himself 1 ” 

“Without a word of warning the cows 
dashed out.” — Motor Cycling. 

They might at least have managed 
a friendly “ Hi I ” 




Officer {visiting otdjsost). “If you saw one op the enemy, what would you do?” Sentry. “I calls *im to *alt.’ 

Officer, “Suppose he won’t halt?” Sentry {loith relish). “I takes and ’unts ’im wiv me bayonnit.” 


MOEE “DIGEESSIONS.” 

(This time being ^passages from the 
works of E. Bumble Burston, collected 
and arranged by “ Wellbottle.”) 

Women. 

There are some things that women 
can see with their eyes shut and men 
not even with a microscope . — A Pity 
it *s Terrible Nonsense. 

Few women can draw a perfect circle, 
as Giotto could. Yet how many can 
argue in one I — Sarah Prebendary. 

I The tragedy of woman is that she is 

I not a man . — The Greatest Fishin the Sea. 

When a woman laughs prepare for 
trouble. — Porridge. 

Women are always sorry when they 
have so angered a man that he refuses 
them a new hat . — A Pity it ’s Terrible 
Nonsense. 

“What would a man be without 
manliness, Courtot ? 

“ True,’’ he replied, “ and yet radishes 
are forked too.” — Porridge. 

Music. 

I Music has different effects on different 
people . — Sarah Prebendary. 


Life. 

The other day I bought for a small 
nephew a box of puzzles. “Do you 
know what this is ? ” I asked the shop- 
keeper. He did not know. “It is 
Life,” I said . — The Watchwork Pampers. 

Omnibuses. 

They are the Dreadnoughts of Lon- 
don, men-of-war of the line; while 
the taxi is the gunboat and often the 
destroyer and the Carter Patersons are 
the ocean tramps . — A Pity it ’s Terrible 
Nonsense. 

Potatoes. 

There is something peculiarly at- 
tractive in a potato baked in its jacket. 
— The Revolution of Catherine Weak 

Indecision. 

The tragedy of life is indecision. 
That is why suicides were buried at 
cross roads .— Pity it's Terrible 
Nonsense. 

Geandmothers. 

“ A man may not marry his grand- 
mother, Courtot or so says the table 
of affinity in the Church.” 

“ Although Ecclesiastical, it is right,” 
said Courtot. — Porridge. 


Gardens. 

How beautiful gardens would be were 
it not for slugs and green fly and wire- 
worms . — The Greatest Fish in the Sea. 

Children. 

Without the dear children where 
would the world be? In the process 
of years it would cease . — The Greatest 
Fish in the Sea. 

Cheese. j 

It was a noble Stilton . — A Pity it 
Terrible Nmsense. - 

Fathers. ’ 

A father with a sense of humour is 
an impossible thought. Nor could such 
a monster ever maintain discipline or 
properly thrash his little son . — The 
Greatest Fish in the Sea*. 

Learning. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
No one who has done a mathematical 
problem can ever do anything practical. 
— The Revolution of Catherine Weal. : 

Youth. 

The wonderful thing about youth is 
I its adolescence. Only time can harm 
I this.-:-A Pity it *s Terrible Nonsense. : 




THE BIRTHDAY. 

Sweetheart, where all the dancing joys compete 
Take how your choice;- the world is at your feefc, 

All turned into a gay and shining pleasance,' 

And every face has smiles to greet your -presence. ' - 
\ Treading on air, 

Yourself you look more fair ; 

And the dear Birthday-elves unseen conspire 
To flush your cheeks and set* your eyes on fire. 

Mayhap they ^whisper what a birthday means 
That sets you spinning through yoiir pretty teens. 

A slim-grown shape adorned with golden shimmers 
Of tossing hair that streams and waves and glimmers, 
' Lo, how you run > , - 
In mere excess of fun,' . ‘ 

Or change to silence as- you stand and hear 
Some- kind old tale that moves you to a tear. 

And, since this is yom: own bright day, my dear. 

Of all the days that gem the sparkling year, 

See, we have picked as well -as we were alDle 
And set your gifts upon your own small table : 

A knife from John, 

Who straightway thereupon, 

Lest you should cut your friendship for the boy, 
Eeceives a halfpenny and departs with* joy. 

The burnished inkstand was your mother's choice ; 
/Bor six new handkerchiefs I gave my voice. 


Haying in view your tender little nose’s - 
Soft comfort ; and the agate pen is Eosie’s ; 

The torch is Peg’s, 

Guide for your errant legs 
When 'ways are dark, and, last, behold with these 
A pencil. from your faithful Pekinese ! 

, And now the mysteries are all revealed ^ - 
That were so long, so ardently concealed — 

All save the cake which still is in the making, 

Not yet smooth-iced and unprepared for taking 
The thirteen flames 
That start the noisy games 
Of tea-time, when my happy little maid 
Thrones it triumphant, teened and unafraid. 

So through the changing years may all delight 
Live in your face and make your being bright. 

May the good sprites and busy fays befriend you, 
And cheerful thoughts and innocent defend you ; 

And, far away 
Prom this most joyous day, 

When in the chambers of your mind you see 
Those who have loved you, then remember m''. 

E. 0, L. 

Noreen’s laugh was as blithe as a bird’s.’’ 

“ Weekly Telegraj[)h'' Story. 

He. Listen to the laughing jackass.” 

She. “ Hush, dear, it ’s only Noreen.” 
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NO PRIZES. 


Bueopa. “HI! STOP!” ' {They don’t) “VEEY WELL, THEN, I SHALL DISQUALIFY YOU 
IP YOU WIN.” 

Balkan League. “ALL EIGHT; WE’LL TAKE OUE CHANCE OP THAT.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted frosi the Diary of Toby, M.P. 



Byles of Bradford with his chichen and egg. 


Hoiise of Lords, Monday, October 14. 
— Eletoher Moulton, disguised in a 
scarlet gown, re-named Lord Moulton 
OP Bank (Ltd.), entered this morning, 
took oath and straightway got to work 
on appeal coming before their Lordships 
in their judicial capacity. Some cmiosity 
as to particular Bank with which the 
new Peer has associated his personality 
and his title. Anyhow sure to be a 
sound institution. 

I Eletcher Moulton will be a valued, 
much-needed accession to strength of 
Ministerialists in this Chamber. ^ Hap- 
pens by chance that, whilst in the 
Commons supremacy of Treasury Bench | 
over Eront Opposition Bench in debate 
is overwhelming, reverse is, in degree, 
the case in Lords. Lord Moulton op 
Bank (Ltd.) will, of course, not sit on 
Ministerial Bench, but will be at hand 
when wanted. 

One of curiosities of Parliamentary 
life that a man of such wide experience, 
such accumulated store of knowledge, 
such felicity of phrasing did not meet 
full recognition in the Commons. 
Parallel to be found in Parliamentary 
career of that equally great lawyer, 
Horace Davey. Probably never open- 


ing his mouth in court under less 
persuasion than lurks behind a fee of 
a hundred guineas, when he rose in the 
Commons prelude to his speech usually 
emptied House in space of ten minutes. 
Eormer Member for Launceston almost 
equally effective in that direction. 
Happily qualities that do not glitter in 
the Commons frequently shine in the 
Lords. Baron Moulton OF Bank (Ltd.) 
will presently discover that with his 
new title he has found his right place. 

Welcome to him saddened by re- 
flection upon occasion of his change of 
estate. He comes to his Lordship of 
Appeal with a seat in House of Lords 
in succession to Lord Eobson, only 
temporarily, everyone hopes, fallen on 
field of battle with harness on his back. | 
Still in the prime of life as years are 
counted for public men, reaching the 
height of a steadily growing reputation, 
Eobson was suddenly smitten down, 
forcq^d to relinquish recently-acquired 
position on the Bench. 

This one of the penalties men ^ of 
supreme intellectual capacity, with 
physical organisation too delicate to 
keep up the pace, pay for privilege 
of serving the State. It happened 


during term of Eobson’s Attorney- 
Generalship circumstances combined 
exceptionally to burden his office. In 
addition to its special duties he was 
called upon to undertake others ex- 
traneous to its range. Came to occupy 
in the Administration position akin to 
that of maid-of-all-work in domestic 
households. He made no complaint, 
scorned delights, lived laborious days 
and in due course entered a haven of 
comparative rest. 

One of the best debaters of his time 
in the Commons, his transference to 
Ministerial Bench in the Lords pro- 
mised appreciable measure of redress of 
the balance of inequality alluded to. It 
was matter for remark among his Peers 
that the brilliant ex-Attorney-General 
habitually abstained from^ debate. The 
Member for Sark explains. Eeason 
incredible if forthcoming upon less in- 
fallible authority. He affirms that one 
of the honest if not amiable prejudices of 
the ex-Lord Chancellor was directed 
against custom of a Member of the 
Judicial Bench (other than the Lord 
Chancellor) taking part in^ political 
debate. This was with engaging frank- 
, I ness made known to Eobson, who with 
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characteristic lack of pnshMness re- 
mained a silent onlooker. 

Unhampered by this fantasy, restored 
in health, relieved from jndicial duties, 
he may presently win for himself high 
place in debate. ' 

Bushiess clmie. — After sitting for 
thirty-eight minutes by Westminster 
Clock adjourned till next Monday. 

House of Commons, Tuesday. — Since 
the remote period when reference to 
“ the story of grouse in the gun- 
room” thrilled human curiosity there 
has been no outburst such as that 
which followed upon Byles op Brad- 
ford's allusion to-night to “ the 
problem of the chicken and the egg.” 
Earlier in the sitting, emotion had been 
stirred by Harold Baker!s method 
of answering 'questions.' ' In absence of 
Under-Secretary for India, a happy 
man who, leaving us to discuss Home 
Buie with Welsh Church Establishment 
to follow, is at this moment steaming 
over sunlit seas on his way to visit the 
GreatMogul, Baker was put up to read 
Departmental answers to Questions. 
Four in succession on the paper. First 
related to petty appointment to some 
office in India. Impressed with gravity 
of his task. Baker unconsciously fell 
into intonation reminiscent of the 
pulpit. At the end of first five minutes 
this suggested to irreverent Member 
opposite the fervent ejaculation ‘‘Amen!” 

But Baker hadn’t finished yet, * As 
he continued", valleys -of ironical cheers 
accompanied his recitation, reaching 
climax in burst of applause when at 
length he reached the end.' 

Nothing House enjoys more than 
little joke of this kind, all of its own 
invention. Thrice more Baker rose to 
read a short paper. Ever the cheering 
recommenced and was continued. On 
finally resuming his seat. Baker sat 
puzzled, wondering what it was all 
about. Never had he received such 
ovation since in college days he won 
the Gaisford Prize. 

“ And this,” said Tullibardine 
testily, “ is the man who brought in a 
Bill to abolish Plural Voting 1 If he 
would cut down his answers instead of 
other people’s franchise it would be 
more agi'eeable.” 

It was just before the guillotine fell 
for the first time that Byles of Brad- 
ford turned up with his chicken and 
the egg. House in Committee dis- 
cussing Sandys’ amendment to Clause 
II. of Home Buie Bill, limiting legis- 
lative power of Irish Parliament to 
specific objects.' 

“ The problem,” said Byles of Brad- 
ford with that air of authority that 
' tames even the Ulster Members, “ is the 
' ancient one knqwn as the problem of 
the chick®! and the egg.” 


And there he provokingly stopped. 

What chicken? Which egg? Mem- 
bers asked each other and Echo forlornly 
answered What ? and Which ? 

Incidentally, undesignedly, episode 
had useful effect for Government 
purpose. Members so absorbed in 
hunt for clues to the problem that they 
went out quite quietly for guillotine 
divisions, even forgetting to cry “ Gag ” 
when they were called on. 

Business done. — In Committee on 
Home Buie Bill. Guillotine steadily 
at work. 

Friday. — Beading Life of Lord 
Wolverhampton, written by Mrs. 



Gives freedom to the neck at flying 

MEETINGS. 

Hamilton, a garland laid on a father’s 
grave woven tenderly yet with discrim- 
ination. Subject of memoir better 
known as Henry Fowler. His career, 
lengthened and honourable throughout, 
shows afresh how open is the race for 
the Parliamentary Stakes. It was a 
cherished saying in Napoleon’s time 
that every recruit to the army carried 
in his knapsack the baton of a Field 
Marshal. At least equally true that 
every new Member taking his seat in 
the House of Commons conceals about 
his person the seals of a Secretary of 
State. Henry Fowler stepped into the 
arena with the preliminary disadvan- 
tage of age. It is rare indeed for a 
man who enters this unique assembly 
at the age of fifty to achieve distinction. 
The rule of comparative youth is 
established in the cases of Pitt, Pal- 
merston, Disraeli and Gladstone. 


.Beturned as Member for Wolver- 
hampton Henry Fowler took his seat 
below Gangway among the Badicals. 
Constitutionally he was more nearly a 
Whig than a Badical. As years accumu- 
lated, bringing higher position and fresh 
honours, he further mellowed in that 
direction. Early made his mark as one 
of the best debaters in the House. He 
never aroused enthusiasm; invariably 
convinced by argument. The supremest 
effort was his speech on Indian Cotton 
Duties, which averted what threatened 
to be disastrous defeat of the Govern- 
ment, establishing in its place decisive 
triumph in the Division Lobby. ' 

Less commonly appreciated, but not 
less striking, was his conduct 'Of the 
Parish Councils Bill in the Session 
of 1893-4. Having at his back a 
nominal majority of forty disheartened 
by action of the Lords in frustrating 
long labour on the Home Buie Bill, he 
carried this intricate measure through 
all its stages without once invoking 
the Closure. The arduous task brought 
into play his peculiar characteristics of 
patience and persuasion. Exceeded in 
! brilliancy by some of his colleagues on 
the Treasury Bench, he was the only man 
who could have achieved this endeavour. 
As Harcourt, a keen and interested 
looker-on, wrote to him, “You are the 
skilful sportsman who has brought 
your game to the bag.” 

Whilst yet with us in the Commons 
Henry Fowler did conspicuous service 
to his Party and — conjunction that does 
not necessarily follow — ^to his country. 
His place has not yet been filled. 

Business done. — Debate on foot-and- 
mouth disease in Ireland. 

OUB AWAKENEBS. 

(Vide Emninij Papers Passim.) 

Mr, Otis P. Thruster, who gave tlie 
afternoon’s address at the International 
Hustlers’ Congress on last Thursday 
afternoon, is the founder of the School 
of Business-Booming at Buffalo, and 
also of Thruster's Vim School in 
London. 

The basic laws of Business-Booming, 
Mr. Thruster observed, are four in 
nmnber : — 

(1) Do yourself justice. 

t2) Do the other fellow. 

(3) Get there first. 

(4) Get on or get out. 

As regards (1), Mr. Tliruster ob- 
served that no one Could do himself 
justice who did not do himself well. 
No one could expect to have a mens | 
corpore sanum, as the Boman poet ! 
Plutarch put it, if he continuously dis- | 
obeyed the law of physical well-being | 
and failed to stoke the human engine j 
properly. There were thousands of S 




; business men who only spent 9d. on 
1 their luncheon and then complained of 
! brain fag. 

! As for (2), competition was the law 
of life., The real brainy man of busi- 
ness looked his opponent straight in 
the^eye and did him in it. The weaker 
went to the wall because he needed 
something to lean up against. It was a 
merciful compensation and involved no 
hardship. The strong man, unlike the 
actor, needed no props. He stood up 
on hW own ten toes and looked the 
! whole world in the face, a boomster 
‘and, a man. 

,TheJhird law was perhaps the most 
important of all. As Ella Wheeler 
j Wilcox had remarked in one of her 
' most inspired lyrics : — 

. “You must quicken your pace if in running 
^ life’s race 

' ‘ You intend to attain the first flight ; 

, For the man who gets left is by fortune 
■ boroft, 

, . And seldom or never goes right.” 

’ in business there were no second 
j prizes. It was a case of Et iu Gc^sar 
aut nihil fit. ' 

I Finally they were confronted with 
the law of Kearyism, Get on or get 
out.*' In other words, if a boomster' 
ceased to boom he ought to quit in- 
stead of blocking the way for others. 


THE BLESSED LAW OF 
COMPENSATION. 

[“I never hear a nursery rhyme or an old 
saying but it comes to me, in this age that 
trade and politics have made so sordid, like 
a little cool breeze into a stifling town out of 
some' far quiet hills.” — Lo7'd Dimsany in 
“ The New 

The times are out of joint and — curs6d 
spite ! — 

Do what I will I cannot think them 
right. 

If I look out into the market place, 

Alas ! I hurriedly avert my face 
Lest what I see, above or underneath. 
So sordid, shall on edge set all my teeth. 
Yet, when my soul despairs of every- 
thing, - 

If I but hear some prattling infant 
sing — 

Dickory, Dichory, dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock, 

I feel upon my fevered brow a breeze 
From some far quiet hill, blown for my 
ease. 

It ’s just as bad to watch the knavish 
tricks 

Of those who play the game of politics. 
Men in the highest offices of State 
Lie, shuffle, hmehouse, twist, equivo- 
cate. 

The Opposition, to their lifelong shame, 


Play just the same disgustingly low 
game. 

Yet hark ! Amid the party hurly-burly 
There sings a little child (its hair aU 
curly) — 

Baby, Baby Btmting, 

Father ’5 gone a-hunting, 

Gone to get a rabbit skin 
To wrap the Baby Bunting in. 

My drooping wilted soul revives again 
Like some poor parched floweret after 
rain. 

Hard is the poet’s lot who has to sing 
These present days of sordid huckster- 
ing. 

Sad is his soul observing with a sigh 
The sights that greet his twentieth- 
century eye, ' ' * * 

The Shopman and the Statesman, both 
of these ' ^ ‘ 

As like in double-dealing as two peas. 
And yet — and yet— sometimes a still 
small voice 

Is heard that makes the poet’s heart 
rejoice — 

Sing a song of sixpence, ' 

. A pocketful of rye, 

Four-and-twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie. 

Ah, yes ! however out of joint the times 
There ’s ever help at hand in — Nursery 
Ehymes I 
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„ made his hebdomadalreappearance with and a bittock ) tod ^sing brfore her 

AT TH E PLAY. the idea of giving her agricultural hints landlady (clever Miss Helen H aye) as 

A Teiple Bill. ' for the management of her crops and the mother of herself. Here she meets. 

It began with Overruled ^ a sad piece live-stock. He stood at a considerable one of the “boys, who has only s^n 

of frivolity by Mr. ’Beenaed Shaw, distance and their relations (taken very her hitherto m her war-paint, and (this 

The scene w4 a sofa at a seaport, seriouslv) were of a purely platonic ^ being a play) he fails to recognise her.; 
if. a man and order. Finally the dull lover, his To him she reveals her secret, well kept 


It bega: 


First it accommodated a man and order. Finally the dull lover, his | To him she reveals her secret, well Kept 
somebody else's wife; then the man’s suspicions removed, secured the heart j from the audience till within a few 
wife and" the somebody else ; and con- of the lady (charmingly played by Miss | seconds of its disclosure. Then comes 
eluded, from sheer exhaustion, after an Maegeet Maude), and the last of the | a telegram from her manager recalling 
ensemble (the ladies seated, the men ghost was seen through the wall, about | her to the stage 5 fhe dormant passion 
standing) very tedious and tourmente, to vanish — none knew whither — on a | revives; and a swift readjustment ot hei- 
From platitudes we passed to para- white mare. The best ^tiling in the I self at the toilet-table restores her lO 
doxes'in the old manner, with here and play was the wind, which whistled | the twenties. 


there a good thing. There was a little ' very well indeed. 

fun about a mutual revelation on ^ 

the part of the first couple that ' 

each was already married. » I ~ 

recall this diversion from a twenty- > 

year-olcl page of Fliegende' Blatter , 

— bin varheiratet Ich 
auch.” There was some more fm, , 
on a lower plane, about a ihan’s 
promise to his dead mother ;""ahd 
there was one of those deplorable 
banalities *to which Mr. Sha-w 
occasionally descends a joke 
about Mrs. Lunn’s Christian name 
of Sally. But the naost typical 
part of the humour was of a more 
obscure pattern, as . when'^ilfr. 

Sibthorpe Ju7W said (unless my 1 
poor head failed me from dizzi- 
ness), “I don’t object to jpeople , 
saying I have done wrong; but ' ' ' 

I do object to their saying that ^ 

what I have done was wi-ong.” ^ 

I daresay this sort of thing is ^ 

well enough on paper when you 

can worry it out ; but the stage, 

as Mr. Shaw knows well and 

rejoices in his knowledge, is no 

place for the bandying of such 

dark pleasantries. “ Stop foot- 

ling,” said somebody, “and let’s ' 

get to dinner;-” and this was the 

best thing said. Miss Ikene Vanbrugh 



There is the old blending of tears and 
. laughter which we have come tq 
expect from Mr. Baeeie ; the 
sudden fall from pathos to bathos. 
But he touches nothing which 
he does not adorn with his own 
perennial freshness, and his play 
just saved the evening from being 
a fiasco. 0. S. 

NOTES ON FDENISHING. . ; 

Of course if you are not in ’ 
the “ movement it ^becomes a 
simple matter.. You merely walk 
into .What ’s-his--nai3e^s or the: 

’ Thoroughbred Furnishing Co* ; 
(after slinking past the corps of ■ 
gentlemen-at-arms guarding the i 
po.rtal), prostrate yourself before 
the immaculately-dressed Peer of 
the Eealm who is lying in wait 
for you behind the third roll of 
cork lino on the left, and buy as . 
you are bid. ■ ! 

But remember one thing 
when buying that saddlebag suite 
for the dining-room don’t be put 
off with imitation plushette ; in| 
sist on the real thing — there are 
no just-as-goods. 

And so to Brixton. 

to7v But let us suppose you are iri 


get to dinner and this was the And so to Brixton. 

best thing said. Miss Irene Vanbrugh (fo Mr. Donald Calthrop, "Eton But let us suppose you are in 

As for movement, the actors, Ocjcford), “Thank Heaven, you are true to stage tra- the movement, right in. Alt 
of course, had no chance; and the ^ Tootingen is no longer for you, 

performance had the air of an Chelsea has eaten into your soul', 

amateur drawing-room entertainment. The piece was received with the Hampstead is thine, and the Garden 
The piece was received with the polite tolerance due to Sir Aethub Cities of the plain. Painted milking- 
poKte tolerance due to Mr. Shaw’s Pineeo's repute. stools and 'bamboo easels have become 

repute. Then, at last,there came Mr. Barbie’s an abomination. Tours shall be the 

Followed The Widoiv of Wasdale Rosalind, with Miss Irene Vanbrugh House Beautiful • | 

Head, by Sir Arthur Pinero, a roman- to play it exquisitely. It contained— The painters and paperhangers havO 
tic costume “ fantasy ” of an amazing what the other trifles had omitted-^ departed, leaving nothing to remind 

futility. Looking back, I cannot think the illustration of an actual idea. Not you of their odorous reign but a copy 

how I contrived to sit it out. The perhaps a very new one, since, the of last night’s “ 2nd extra.” All is now 

young and comely widow, who kept an advanced age of some of our ever- ready. Forward the fumed oak for the 

inn, was suspected by an admirer of green actresses has always been dining-room. How well it looks. No 
secretly entertaining, every Friday night recognised by everybody except them- deep red paper on .the walls to fur the 
at^ 10 P.M., an amorous visitor. With selves and their very young adorers, tongue and retard digestion, but a cool 
mighty rumblings the local mountain But Mr. Baeeie, as usual, brought a harmony in green and white. To the 
(Wasdale Head) gave promise of an nice novelty to the presentment of his north and south may be — there 
arresting parturition, but it was the theme. Mrs. Page, the famous actress, probably are — more desirable havens, 
most ridiculous of mice that emerged, is “ resting ” at an obscure lodging, but so far as east and west are con- 
It was just the stolid ghost of her dressed in sloppy clothes, hugging the cerned — well, hame is best, at' least 
husband, who, at the blast of a horn, raredelight of feeling her full age (“forty according to the motto inscribed on the 
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Comumsionaire {to old lady who has been examining all the jglacards). “Step ikside, 
LADY, AND SEE THE MOST MAEVELLOUS 

Old Lady. “Oh, abe theee moeb uspside? ^YELL, well, I think these aee quite 
MOVING enough FOE KE, YOU KNOW.” 


beam oyer the fireplace. You have 
done your duty, no less. Do not lose 
your temper with the casement that 
will not open. Summer is coming next 
year, and the wood will shrink. Wait 
and see. 

While waiting, come to the drawing- 
room, and it ’s ho ! for the white wall- 
paper with the vieux-rose spots, and for 
the pea-green carpet and the pink silk 
curtains. How admirably the polished 
mahogany stands out; and the silver 
cup that Uncle James w’on at the 
Podbury Fat Stock Show seems to 
have an added value against the dark 
rosewood overmantel. The prints in 
their archaic frames, the old Sheraton 
writing-table you picked up, are not 
j genuine; never mind, you think they 
are, and they give the right feeling, 
and feeling is everything. 

We are now in the bedrooms. Yes, 
wooden bedsteads are much pleasanter 
to the eye than brass and iron ones, 
though they possess none of these nice 
big cool knobs to suck of a morning 
after a night of pain. To close the 
bottom drawer of the inlaid di’essing 
chest, lie on your back and use both 
feet. It is much more effective than 
the wiggle- wogglo action with tho 
hands, and relieves the feelings. 

Don’t worry about the kitchen. The 
maids aren’t in the movement, anyhow. 


TWIN CAEBEES. 

[Being an attempt by a depressed Law- 
student, after reading very carefully through 
his examination paper and realising his in- 
capacity to solve any of the problems put to 
him, to evolve the life stories of A. and B. 
who are named as the principal actors in all 
the incidents described m the several questions 
and are invariably the designing or suffering 
individuals referred to in tho hypothetical 
circumstances set forth.] 

Of all the men I never knew 
And hope that I may never meet 
Tlie Messieurs A. and B. are two 
Whose goings-on were hard to beat. 
In complex quarrelsome affairs, 

Were ever lives so rich as theirs? 

A. started as an infant; B., 

A tailor, claimed of him to pay 
His bill for clothes (a luxury ?], 

Which naturally nettled A., 

Who thereupon procured a knife 
And called on B. and took his life. 

De nilnbnis 7ion curat lex. 

And B. was soon alive again 
And, in a new and gentler sex. 

Alleging loss and mental pain 
From breach of promise. A. it \va3 
Of whom the damage was because. 

B. chose that moment (why ?) to drown, 
And A., who happened thereabout, 

Although he didn’t push B. down, 

Was careful not to pull B. out, 


x\nd thanked his stars and said, “ Good- 
byel” 

But B. "was such as do not die. 

When A., supposing twice for all 
He ’d ended B., as well he might. 
Proceeded then to build a wall 
And block a very ancient light 
(A most expensive form of sport) — 
You guess who sued the wretch in tort. 

Trustee, employer, mortgagor, 
Debenture-holder, agent— -these 
Capacities and many more 
A. tried, but there were always B.’s 
Who crossed his path and always 
scored. . . . 

A. died intestate, bankrupt— bored ; 


And died for good, and B. was left 
His tenant (irony !) in tail. 
Whose arson, bigamy and theft 
Did for a little while prevail, 
Till, by a stroke of righteous fate, 
B. came to bar his own estate. 


From a local paper : — 

“The monthly meeting of the Kendal 
Botanical Society was held at the Library 
on ]\Ionday when the members listened to an 
interesting account of the life history and 
structure of British INIisses by Mr. James A. 
Martindale, of Stavely.” 

But it takes a bigger and bolder man 
I than Mr. James A, Martindale, of 
I Stavely, to fathom their minds. 
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! A CALL TO AEMS. 

» Ever since the passing of the Finance 
i (1909-1910) Act, 1910, I have been 
I exercising myself to discover a means 
I of humiliating its authors and avenging 
j the unhappy faces and lives of my 
I friends. Two years I have given to 
; the task — ^years of such utter devotion 
! to thought that my brow is still sodden, 
I like a washerwoman’s fingers, from the 
I constant application of cloths, and to 

• this day I cannot approach a cup of 
I black coffee without trembling. I am 
I now able to announce that my scheme 
j is perfected. I take this opportunity of 
j thanking many unknown friends who 
I have awaited the result of my labomrs 
; with si^ch patient interest, and with 
: their kindly sympathy cheered me in 
; my moments of darkness, at tinies when 

a less powerful intellect would have 

• broken down completely under the con- 
tinuous strain. 

There is one thing further I should 
like to say. In publishing my discovery 
now for the first time, I think I can 
fairly claim that the credit is entirely 
my own. If merit is ever going to be 
rewarded, the least I can expect, when 
the Conservatives come again into 
power, is the refusal of a peerage ; yet, 
if there is nothing else for it, I would 
accept two seats in the Cabinet, for 
myself and a friend. One other thing. 
Josephine particularly asked me to 
mention that she, for her part, has 
decided upon the post of female assessor 
to the Divorce Division of the High 
Court of Justice, which no doubt could 
be arranged ; and that her young 
btother, Algernon, rather than hang 
giboiit hoine after leaving school, would 
;^refer a stake in the country as Junior 
Lord of the Treasury — or was it the 
Admiralty? I forget; I believe she 
said Admiralty, because of the greater 
likelihood of there being money in it, 
with the Conservatives in office again. 
I think that is .all* unless I put in a 
good word for a cousin on my mother’s 
side, who as Inspector to the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries could find 
more opportunities for sport than in 
. his present employment. 

Now to begin at the beginning I 
propose to take you back to last summer, 
i.5., August, 1911, when I was lodging 
, with Mrs. Jones at a place by the sea. 
Perhaps you don’t know Mrs. Jones. 
,But if you do and have ever rented 
1 her ‘rooms,’ you will probably have 
heard from her own mouth a remark- 
;able epic, the Odyssey of her late 
, husband : how, after a brief but singu- 
larly crowded matrimonial career, he 
^^left sundry small pledges on the hands 
[Of hss widow, though considerably more 
jin 'the hands of his pawnbroker; how 


none of the former possesses any re- 
deeming feature worth mentioning, 
evil being transmissible through the 
male line only ; and how the buffetings 
of fate have reduced her from compara- 
tive affluence to the letting of lodgings j 
to handsome young gentlemen at a 
place by the sea. Little did she dream, 
as she was bringing in breakfast one 
morning, surrounded by several small 
demons, somewhat like those that 
appear in the Bacchanal procession on 
the front page of this issue, only dirtier, 
that the eye of the twentieth century 
would soon be fastened upon her. For 
it was then the idea first entered my 
head, and led me to wonder hovr much 
there was in it.' Did I say breakfast ? 
I should have said tea, because I 
remember now that that afternoon it 
was raining. 

Every father, of com'se, will recall 
that passage in the Act where it says, I 
thinh, that, for purposes of income-tax,, 
all persons with -sixteen children shall 
be entitled to claim a rebate of £160, 
those again with fifty, a rebate of £500, 
and so on and so on. Yery well ; now 
here is the master-stroke, here is where 
intellect tells. I propose that all un- 
married Conservatives — say, roughly, 
six million — should bind themselves 
solemnly by covenant to marry the six 
million widows with the largest families, 
before the close of the current financial 
year. . . , Friends, in response to your 
repeated and generous calls of ‘‘ Author ! ” 
I beg to thank you for your kind 
applause. Yes, that would be a nasty 
one for the Government, indeed! I 
leave you to imagine the chaos, the 
panic, the utter disruption of forces, that 
such concerted action must surely entail. 
But help is urgently needed. Who will 
help ? One man cannot do it alone. 
As pioneer of the movement, I, would 
most gladly, nay proudly, have led off 
the first widow ; but Josephine has put’ 
her foot down upon that. She contends, 
I admit with some reason, that my 
foremost duty, both to myself and my, 
party, is to remain unfettered, un- 
hampered, for the great- work that now 
lies before me. Does anyone know of 
a bachelor who is prepared to throw’ 
himself heart and soul into the cause ? 
If so, let him communicate with me at 
once, as it is most important. One 
word more. I need scarcely remind 
you that in all intrigues of such magni- 
tude little expenses mount up so rapidly 
that a sovereign is gone almost before 
the change has had time to get warm. 
It is a delicate matter, and I will leave 
it at that. If there should be a surplus, 
I thought of applying it to the cost 
of inserting announcements of the 
weddings in the Liberal papers. But 
what a revenge ! 


THE WATEE-COLOUE. 

It might have helped to fill a space 
On some relation’s spare-room wall ; 
It might have shone in pride of place 
Upon a missionary stall, 

Where Charity — ^that covers sin — 

Or Hospitality had shed 
The laurels that you yearn to win — 
But, no I you sent it me instead. 

And, as I scan this curious view, 

It “furiously gives to think; ” 

The upper-half is mainly blue. 

The lower — various shades of pink ; i 
And none, I ween, should ever name 
The purport of these -mystic tones, 
Were it not printed on the frame : 

“An‘ Eastern Landscape — Doris 
Jones.” / ‘ ‘ / ' 

But I, whose fate it is to know 
The drabness of a desert land. 

Who look from but my bungalow 
Across infinities of sand. 

Could wish that you had sought a 
theme ' - ' . . 

In brae and burn, in tree and turf, 

Or fixed ah exile’s fading dream 
Of cloud-swept dowm, of wind-swept 
surL 

For .one who’s seen a tropic sky 
And knows by heart its sickening hue 
Must needs admit it ’s white and dry. 
But, Doris, never liquid blue ; 

And as for sand, the beastly stuff 
That gets into your eyes and nose, | 
It may be yellow, white or buff, 

But never this ethereal rose. 

And yet I ’m glad you didn’t send 
This symbol of a maiden art 
To any caustic critic-friend 
Who boasts a less romantic heart ; , 

For he ’d have scanned it with a frown 
And placed it in a bottom-drawer, 
While I — ^I ’ll hang it upside down 
And call it “ Sunrise off' the Nore.” 

___ 

The Chameleon. 

From a serial in Home Ghat : — r • 
“With a bound the little Marchesa sprang 
to her feet. Dashing her cigarette into the 
fender, and gathering her white silk wrap 
about her, she stoo'd there, her brown eyes 
growing bigger and bigger. . . . 

“A mist of tears swam in the Marchesa’s 
ohild-like blue eyes. , . 

Should the Marchesa make any further 
change of eye in the next instalment 
we will announce it to our readers. 


“Cardiff people, who have grown accus- 
tomed to seeing the Springboks strolling about, 
have been greatly impressed by their physique, 
though they probably do not know that the 
eight forwards who played against Monmouth- 
shire on Saturday weighed two and a-half 
tons .*’ — Western Mail. 

Eight forwards of 50 stone apiece could 
impress almost anybody. . , , , 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Ptmch's Staff of Learned ClerTcs.) 

In The Boyal Visit to India (Macmillan) the Hon. John 
PoBTBSOUE gives an animated account of the expedition of 
Kino Geoeoe and Queen Mary to the ^'eatest dependency 
of the Crown. Mr. Fortescue has earned and is stiU 

• earning great renowm as the historian of the British army, 

• and his narrative of the Indian visit is, if a fault may be 
hinted, unduly coloured by prejudices engendered by the 
studies in which he has for so long been honourably en- 
gaged. 0 que faime les militaires might be his motto, for 
he loses no opportunity of exalting the Indian soldier at the 
expense of the Indian civilian. His views, in fact, are 
those of a military autocrat of a somewhat rigorous type. 
’He charges Lord William Bentinck with having ** injured 
' the discipline of the Sepoys still more, by abolishing the 

punishment of the lash in native regiments, in the face of 
unanimous advice to the contrary both from Europeans 
and Indian officers.” I seem to remember that when 
'flogging was abolished in the British Army military men 
were almost unanimously opposed to the change. Would 
I any of them care to revert to the old and brutal system 
now ? 

In regard to English history as a subject of education 
for Indians, Mr. Eortescue evidently regrets that he was 
born too late to modify the events of the past. ** The most 
eloquent passages in English history and oratory,” he says, 
'“are those devoted to conflict with Eoyal authority, the 
“dethronement of Kings, and the Conquest of what is caUed 
, civil and religious liberty ... In any case the classical 
incidents of English history do not furnish sound models 
for good citizenship in India.” Mr. Eortescue must have 


been studying The Pious Editor's Greed in The Biglow 
Papers. He seems to think that “ libbaty ’s a kind o ’ thing 
thet don’t agree with” Indians. In fact they must not 
even read about it. May I suggest, by the way, that it was 
the war of the Austrian, not, as Mr. Eortescue states, of thoi ' 
Spanish, Succession which is remembered for the battles of * 
Dettingen, Fontehoy, &c. ? With this sHp of his pen my 
faultfindings cease and I may conclude by congratulating , 
Mr. Eortescue heartily on having writtep. a very brilliant j 
and entertaining record of a memorable expedition and a i 
great ceremonial. 

The odd thing about Mr. W. B. Maxwell is that he 
appears to possess two entirely distinct literary personal- 
ities. There is the teller of brisk tales, not too probable, 
with plenty of bustle and a happy ending, like Vivien, for 
example. There is also the writer who specializes in clever 
and quite merciless exposure of certain abnormal types of 
character. Well, in General Malloch's Shadow (Hutchin- 
son), both these gifted authors appear to have collaborated, 
with a result, as you might suppose, brilliant but a little . 
disconcerting. I have an impression indeed of Mr. Max- 
well, the mind-dissector, bursting in upon the other one. 

“ My dear fellow,” says he, “ I Ve just thought of a splendid 
idea I What about an old general, brokeri and disgraced 
after some incident in a frontier war,- living in lonely 
retirement, and brooding oVer it ? From being a man with 
a grievance he would slowly develop monomania, and thus 
gradually become insane. Eh ? How does that strike you 
for a novel, my boy ? ” “ Botteh I ” says the other, “ unless, 
of course, you could manage to work in a happy ending.” , 
“ I might,” the first answers, “ if you wouldn’t mind writing 
that part.” So they set to work, and turned out a book 
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t'hat for th’ree-qnarters of it is as haimtingly clever and 
depressing as In Cotton 17ooZ, and for the remaining 
quarter develops into a perfect riot of felicity and senti- 
ment* But of course, it took some doing. When the 
strikes began at the local mines, and we were told that the 
men showed an ugly temper,*' I first began to suspect the 
presence of Mr. Vimen Maxwi^ll. Later, whp he took 
sole command, I confess I gave myself to his guidance with 
delight, and enjoyed his happy transformation - scenes to- 
the fullest. In* short, a storyj you. obseiTe, to suit all tastes. 

SocEATES, the friend and enemy of my youth, was the 
very last person I expected to^ meet in a modem novel. If 
I had ever conceived the possibility of the rencontre, it was 
to hope that it would never occur, since the atmosphere he 
carried with him \vould necessarily be so full of bitter 
memories as to spoil the novel. Mr. H. de Yeee Stac- 
pooLE has sliown me my mistake in The Street of the Flute 
“'(Moeeay), the action of which takes place in the 
year of the first production of The Frogs. I have now come 
to the conclusion that the brilliant and gay, splendid and 
inconsequent Greeks of 
the classical period must 
have been thebest fellows 
and the most delightful 
company -in the world. 

To have attended a little 
more at school and to 
Iiave made their proper 
acquaintance, when op- 
portunity offered, must! 
have been to get a much 
more accurate idea of the 
■relative- importan^ce of 
art and commerce, Busi- 
ness and pleasure,' and to , 
learn to live in the glori-' 
ous present without. 

.worrying over the pre- 
carious future. But the 
book is not only a 
lesson, it is a story of 
incident and love, and 
the romance. of Diomed 

is all the more charming because one is made to 
;fe^l that in -days when everyone was inspired and none 
plodded it-must have been so much more worth while to.love 
and be loved. The dialogue is a little disappointing in parts/ 
whicli I attribute’ to the author’s having failed to catch 
-^ways the spirit of contemporary humoui*. I do not pare 
to think that old Athens w^as made to laugh so easily as he 
vrould have me at times believe. 


charged with electricity. Yet, for myself, I would never 
have believed that so common a manifestation of weather 
could have such a devastating effect on the moral character 
as occurs in the case of her Clover Feilding. Here is a girl 
whose record of self-respecting independence and virginal 
aloofness Has been established oyer a matter of some 150 
pages ; yet suddenly, under the influence^ of an electric 
disturbance; following upon an eerie^ experience of marsh- 
land mists,, she returns the passion of a man wbom she 
does not love, and in the very house of another man wdiom 
she adores. I have a suspicion, possibly unfair to her, that 
Mrs. Byng has had certain exceptional traits and tempera- 
ments under observation, and that -in transplanting them 
into other types. and environments she lias overlooked 
the.-ehange of - conditions. But the rest of her characters 
are drawn with great probability, always excepting the 
wicked Mrs. Graven, whose lurid conversation clearly lies (as 
is only proper) beyond the^ pale bf the author’s experience. 

Eeaders of Barriers must not He put off by the author’s 
leisurely method, relieved by oiie solitary episode^ and its 
active results. One is conscious of the enjoyment she takes 

in an increased facility 
of expression,'traversing- 
and. re traversing the old 
ground with a sem.e of 
delight in lier medium. 
Her feeling for the beauty 
of the marshland that 
lies between the low tide 
and the’ Norfolk coast 
has lost nothing pf its 
former freshness. It is 
a great pity that a book 
so full of intelligence 
and quick understanding 
should be marred by the 
most desolating punctua- 
tion. For this ,tHe pub- 
lisher’s reader must be 
allowed a heavy share of 
my pedantic indignation. 



. THE WOELD’S WOEKERS. 

A HOSPITABLE BUT CAUTIOUS PHILATELIST PERMITTINO A DISTINGUISHED; 
FOREIGN COLLECTOR THE PRIVILEGE OF GLANCING AT HIS FAMOUS FlVE CENT' 

Euritania, value ^614,000.* 


The Hon. Mrs. Julun Byng, who has emerged from hey 
mask and piiMished a -new novel, Barriers (HoiiOEN and 
Haedingh am), under her own name, ought to- know more 
about soldie%than I do. Yet I hope that, if I had lost a 1^ 
in the service.'of ^my country, I should be more inclined to 
wave the other one about in the open tlian to shun human 
society (my. old regiment in particular) and become’' a 
morbidly introspective recluse like her hero, Soutliminster. 
One expects a soldier to accept these chances as part’.of the 
great game and • not develop the bitter cynicism which, 
might be excusable in a man whose, natura bad been .warped 
by a trick of Fate at. his birth, or ''ah accident in which bis 
honour was' not: concerned. . On anotlier point tgo, I,.can 
'only very grudgingly bow to Mrs! Byng’s judgment ShA 
^bably.knows-more than I do about -the effect of thunder-- 
stpjme on the'hprves gf,; a', 3 ypman whose systern is. highly 


Since, for so long a 
time now, not to know 
Mrs. ADEaTwEEDiE has been to. argue oneself unknowm, it is 
hardly surprising that she sliould Jiave been tempted into a 
volume of reminiscences. Let it He said at once that many 
greater names have^ been put to less readable books. Mrs. 
Tweedie/sJs called Thirteen Years of a Busy Wo7nan's Life 
(John Lane), and the title has the merit of exactly describing 
|'the‘ contents. The notable persons who are at least men- 
tioned fill nine pages of index, ancl about many of them the 
writer has some quaint or .characteristic story. One' tiling 
you will note- about. Mrs. Tw^edie’s lions ; she seems to have 
found them, those pf whom she gives personal recollections, 
in an amiability wliich speaks volumes fpr the cliarm of 
the tamer. Even Whistlee, for example, and W. S. 
GinBEET, those, formidable mobsters, roar you in these 
pages as gently as any sucking dove. 

But, after all, the chiel interest of the hook lies not , so 
'inuch in the great people and’ events that the writer 
encountered as -in the revelatiqni it gives of a brave and 
pnergetic woman cutting her'W^y to succete 'in’t'he'face of 
obstacles.:: .That lends it, a 'dignity of its,' own, and for 
[.that at feast it deserves tp be re^d with consideration and 
Inspect.' l^lgverypage of Mi>. fiidc Twebdie’s recollections 
breatlips the content of dpe Iwlo has . '^japiyed,'’ through- 
her, pwb-qxertions, and doesn’|i mind' showing* "that 'she. 
.appreciates the fact,. . . , . ,7 ; , T 




“I would not become a member of] The presentation of colours to the 
CHARIVAKIA. ^ ^ the House of Commons for anything in Islington National Reservists in Fins- 

The Dutch Government, it is ^ an- the world,” says Miss Cheistabel bury Park on the 19th inst. was not 
nounced from the Hague, has decided Pankhuest. This show of consideration such a success as it was hoped it would 
to observe strict neutrality during the for the members of that institution is a be, owning to the fact that when the 
Balkan war, and an official declaration clever move, and is said to have gained men paraded it was discovered that 
to that effect will be published shortly, for her not a few supporters. the flag had been mislaid. But for 

This should dispose of the fear that the this hitch, the function, we understand, 

troops of any of the combatant Powers Mr. G. K. Chesteeton has referred went off very nicely, 
would be allowed to ambush its enemy to Fleet Street as that glorious street " . 

! in Holland. which leads to Paradise.” Amusingly What ’s in a name ? Something, 

both the Strand and Ludgate Circus apparently, for the question of the 
The newspaper which published a aretakingtothemselyes the compliment, ) pianos supplied to the Guildhall School 


page of photographs the other 
day, entitled ‘‘The Horrors 
1 of War,” caused some offence 
locally by including among 
them the portrait of a dis- 
tinguished Balkan statesman. 


Even graver was the mis- 
take in a provincial journal 
which, in an article on 
Montenegro, referred to the 
“ Crown Prince Danleno.” 


Plose upon the heels of a 
j statement in The Tailor and 
i Gutter, to the effect that the 
Montenegrins favour the wear- 
ing of v^hit*e‘ 'spats, com'es an 
announcement in The Evening 
News that many Oxford and 
Cambridge men are keen to 
go out to the war as dressers 
at a salary of £2 a week. 


“I suppose you have a 
camera with you ? ” remarked 
King Nicholas to a British 
war correspondent to whom 
he had granted an audience ; 
and, on being answered in the 
affirmative, his Majesty said, 
with a hearty laugh, “Fire 
away ! ” King Nicholas, who, 
to his regret, was not allowed 
■to go to the front, apparently 
thought this was better than 
not being shot at at all. 



of Music was raised at a 
meeting of the Court of Com- 
mon Council by Councillor 
Doe^ie. Meanwhile we are 
curious to know whether he 
has the support of colleagues 
named Mifa, Solla, and Ceedo. 


The band of the 1st Bat- 
talion Worcestershire Regi- 
ment played to the convicts 
in the grounds of Parkhurst 
Prison the other afternoon. 
It is hoped later on to arrange 
a series of dances with lady 
convicts. .u ... 


C61onel Keene mentions 
in a letter to The Express 
that a friend of his, during a 
visit to Germany, was invited 
to inspect' one of the local 
National schools. He asked 
one of the boys what he was 
going to do when he grew up. 
Without the slightest hesi- 
tation the answer came, “ I 
ihope to help to win London 
for the Emperor.” But surely 
this has happened already. 
Unless appearances are 
deceptive in the City, the 
average British merchant is 
now a German. 


A contemporary mentions 


street Tend,yr (to lady hst in demefcg). Liby?» Sh^randf h£ 


One of the rules issued by a certain which each looks upon as a tardy act hour, Capetown, as being something j 
Balkan Power for the guidance of war of justice. l pi ^ novelty, but a company-promo^r i 

correspondents says that such persons informs us that it is nothing of the sort, 

“ may be suspended at wiU.” Not, we Mr. Haery Lauder, who was to have picture palaces being floated m Jiingiand 

trust, from the nearest tree ? played Hamlet next month, stated re- everyday. .j. sj. 

cently that he had never seen or read i t 

_ Tl»_toffi«proWoUb«oomiogmor. topUy. We mtotod he ™ . .»• L- 


JLXJtC Ultimo UJLUUJLCJULX ID -rx • • i J- 

difficult every day. Miss Winifeed interested when he heard it was by as the TJniomst^ndidate tor btratlord- 
^ . J « Mv TirkriTr-CT? wn.R famous 


Graham is now recommending persons Shakspeare. 

who wish to keep fit to revert to the . „ , i i j w ' TVn'a 

hoop of their chi&iood. A dramatic journal advertises for sale Derbyshire and Warwickshiie. This 

tho Original manuscript of a famous should mean an easy victory for him in 
We felt sure that the statement that play by Mr. G. B.^ , £2,000. a leg-bye-election. 

Mr. Asquith had in a telegram deli- The figure seems a bit high when one ==================== 

berately referred to “ My Government ” reflects that it would probably he pos- Q[i]ie New Arm. 

would prove to be incorrect. The slight sible to purchase for the same sum 'battleships are at present flying at 

to Mr Redmond would have been too original manuscripts of 100 quite fresh the entrance of the Bosphorus. 

niarked. plays that have not yet been produced. Bradfcyrd Daily Argus, 


on- Avon. Mr. Docker was a famous i 
cricketer in his day and has played for 


marked. 
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THE WORKING MIDDLE-CLASSES. 

[With a word of felicitation to the Faculty on the Ghancelloe’s 
oSer, now being considered by the British Medical Association, of an 
additional half-crown, making a grand total of 8s. 6d.] 

We always said his heart was right ; ' . 

; That he who swore he would not finch 

TVom the pro-proletariate fight 

While there ’s a landlord left to pinch — . 

That, once you roused his generous rage, 

! OuQe the high task was fairly tackled, he 

Could not refuse a living' wage, ^ - 

Not even to the Faculty. 

Long time — for it was here a ease 

Of public money, not his own— 

Long time he wore a grudging face. 

Then took the following lavish tone : — 

"What, shall our schemes incur a hitch 
(Like ships, with gallant tars to man 'em, 

That rust -in port through lack of pitch) 

For half-a-crown per annum ? 

“ Is eight-and-sixpence (net),” he cries, 

“ Too large and round a yearly lump 
; To pay the leech whose art defies 

i i The pip, the measle and the mump ; 

Who wrestles with bacillus-broods 
' Through summers parched and blight of chill 

Yules ’ ssl i . . v.v ^ 

(The'eight-and-six, 0 ^ courseHji^ia*^s^’'^‘^'^'‘‘*'' ' 

! • - Two bob, we '11' say, for pilules) ? ” 

1 .^^uch -^as 'kis gracious tone, aSd yet • 

f It must have cost his heart a pang 

■! To bid' the expense be blowed and let 

' ” A further .two-and-six go bang ! 

\ Would;he have named a sum so tall ■ 

' ‘ ' Ha'dnot’.his 'spies,^ concealed in ditches, ' 

Reported on 'the where-withal 

Lurking in landlords’ breeches ? 

But you, ye Docs,, be well rejoiced, 

Not for this paltry extra pelf, 

; , But. that* your lowly craft is hoist 

' Level with Labour’s noble self ; 

Think what it means’ what cause for swank 
. (Fill up and clink your medicine glasses 1 ) — 

; This minim wage, -this right to rank 

Among the “ working ” classes, 0. S. 

La Basse Finance. * / ' 

[It is reported that a Socialist Bank has been started in the United 
States with Socialist directors, officials and ^ 

“The People’s Anti-Capitalist Corporation” is about to ^ 
be floated with a capital of fifty millions. It is promoted 
with the object of exterminating capitalists, abolishing divi- 
dends, absorbing unearned increments, appropriating un- 
developed land, and for other largely .altruistic purposes. 

Disorder prevailed yesterday at the statutory meeting of 
the “Brotherhood of Commercial Honesty.” The assets 
were divided after a severe m^l^e. 

Metropolitan Coppers remained idle. 

“BIRMINGHAM ARCHITEOTUKE. 

Views of Lord Mayok.” 

' Daily Mail. 

'The whole object of mban architecture, as we understand 
it, is that there should be a good view of the Mayor 

I from every window. 

JANE EUPHEMIA. 

“Feancesca,” I said, “we live in stirring times.” 

“ Now I wonder,” said Francesca, “whether I have ever 
heard or read that remark before. Somehow, do you know, 
it seems just faintly familiar. Perhaps it was in Milton or 
Chaucee. Yes, I think it must have been in Chaucee.” 

“ Francesca,” I said, “you are pleased to be light-hearted. 
But I repeat it ; we live in stirring times.” 

“ Well,” said Francesca, “ I admit they do stir. I 've 
noticed it myself.” 

“ I was speaking,” I said, “ of the war in Turkey.” 

“And I,” said Francesca, “was speaking of the house- 
maid. She has given warning.” 

“Given warning?” I said. “Now why has she done 
that?” 

“ It was a desire to better herself that led her to the 
dreadful step.” 

“ Better herself ! ” I said with Scorn. “ Bettering is of 
the spirit ; but she desires more money. The woman is a 
base materialist.” 

“ And,” said Francesca, “ the worst of it is she doesn’t 
know it.” 

“ But she ought to know it,” I said. * ’ • 

“ Well, you go and tell her. ‘ She wdll, of course, pretend 
not to understand you, or she will say she 's got to make 
her living same as everybody else, and- if sho .don’t look 
after herself nobody else will, and then where ’ll she be ? ” 

“ And this,” I said, “ is what England is coming to 1 ” 
^“Pa'ob,” said “Francesca, “do you suppose, this is the 
only countiy where housemaids leave their places ? They 're 
doing, ^it. in France and Germany at the rate of a hundred a 
minute, and as for America, it is just one gigantic universal 
warning, only, of course, they call it something else and 
pronounce it much better. Anyhow your sacred comfort 
won’t be disturbed. You won’t notice the change. I '11 
undertake to say you don’t even know the housemaid’s 
name.” 

“Oh, Francesca,” I cried, “how you wrong me! Not 
know the housemaid’s name ? Her name, of course, is Jane.” 

“Her name,” said Francesca, “is Buphemia.” 

“ No, no,” I continued with growing enthusiasm, “ her 
name is not , Buphemia. No housemaid’s name was ever 
Buphemia. ” 

“ We shortened it to Efi&e, ” said Francesca. 

“ Nonsense,” I said, “ you shortened it to Jennie.” 

“No,” said Francesca, “ we lengthened it to Eff. ” 

^ “ Your levity,” I said, “ does not excuse your ignorance. 
Talk to me about housemaids^ indeed I Why, whenever I 
go to my dressing-room in the course of the morning to 
fetch a handkerchief, I find a housemaid there. ” 

“ And how do you deal with the intruder ? ” 

“ In the only way, ” I said. I smile pleasantly and say 
“ Don’t move. I have only come for a boot.’ ” 

“ A handkerchief,” suggested Francesca. 

“It is sometimes a boot,” I said. “At any rate I say 
‘Don’t move. I have only come for’ — ^whatever it may be.” 

“ It might be a guitar or a suit of armour. You do open 
up possibilities.” 

“ But,” I went on, “ before the words are out of my 
niouth or the smile is off my face she has always vanished, 
leaving behind her a duster, a brush and a ‘dust-pan.” 

“And,” said Francesca, “if you would only put your 
boots on when you dress, and remember your handker- 
chief ” 

“It is because I remember my handkerchief,” I inter- 
rupted, “ that I meet her.” 

“ If you would only forget to leave your handkerchief 
upstairs, these contretemps would not happen.” 
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THE SPLIT. 

Biidd/ing Suffragette. “I six, Paissx” {with intensity), “aeb you a Peih ob a Pakk? ’’ 


“ No contretemps," I said, “ could possibly bs shorter. 

“ But the work is interrupted ; and if your room weren’t 
properly tidied who would be blamed? ” 

“ Not you, Brancesca,” I said warmly. “ Never you. _ I 
should mention the matter to you and you would mention 
it to Jane, and Jane would then remember where she had 
left her duster, her brush and her dust-pan. There would 
be no blaming of anyone." . 

“ And that, ’’ said Branoesca, “ would be very unjust, for 
the whole fault was yours.” 

“Brancesca,” I said, “I do not like this readme^ to 
accuse. It is unlike your frank and generous nature.” 

“ And you call that argument,” said Brancesca. 

“No, Brancesca, I do not, and l should scorn to do it. 
Let me, however, continue my life-story of a housernaid. 
Brancesca, why do housemaids frequent passages? I 
swear to you that I have never gone along a passage any- 1 
where without finding a housemaid in it on her knees. 
Once, when I went on a deputation to the Home Secretary, 
I saw one in that attitude in the Home Office. It was a 
pretty little touch of nature in a Government department. 

Government departments,^’ said Francesca, “ want as 
much cleaning as everything else.” 

“ Much more ; they are more important places, and they 
attract more dust. But after what I have said, dap you 
accuse me again of being ignorant of housemaids ? 

** No,” said Francesca, ‘‘I dare not; and what is more, i 


entrust you from this moment with the management and 
control of all housemaids in this house.” 

“ Francesca,” I declared, “ this is too^ much.” 

“No, dearest,” said Francesca, “it is not enough; but 
such as it is I offer it to you. I am now going out. 

Euphemia ” 

“Jane,” I said firmly. ^ 

“ Jane Euphemia will be here in two minutes to settle her 
affairs. I leave her to you ; ” and with this she actually 
went out at the door. 

“I shall raise her wages,” I shouted after her. 

But on second thoughts I went out through the garden 
window. I do not know what happened to Jane. B. C. L. 

Matrimonial Happiness. 

“ Bees can fly very fast, and for a longtime, without taldng any^st. 
They can see a great distance, and when they are away, from 
wives they fly up in the air, and look for the direction of their habita- 
tions.” — Wexford People. 

Even after dinner they can hardly bear to wait a moment 
before joining the ladies. 

rirst Steps to Pan-Atlieisr^. 

“With him, as with so many others who have passed for political 
philosophers in their day, c^est le premier ne . . . pas qm com. 

^ ^ Article on Bousseau m “ The Mormng Post. 

Once you get over the first negative, you can deny almost 
! 1 anything. 


SoO 
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FROM MY BALKAISIY. 

By William The Truex. 

{A BemarhahU Article of Intimate mid 
Exclusive Knowledge.) 

It is exceedingly fortunate for my 
good friends, the news-loving English 
public, that I have spent so much time 
in the Balkan States. I might so 
easily have gone some^where else. Let 
me, as concisely as possible consonantly 
with the acquisition of a living wage as 
a journalist, tell you some 
(although by no means all) 
of the things I know. For 
to tell aU would be to be- 
tray the confidence of very 
august persons. 

It is not within the 
scope of the present article 
to discuss the vexed ques- 
tion of Macedonia, a ques- 
tion which the King cf 
Montenegro once de- 
clared to me had only been 
properly understood by 
one Englishman — ^the late 
Mr. Gladstone. I doubt 
if there is now, beyond 
myself, a living diplomat 
in the whole world who 
has completely grasped the 
question. On one of the 
many visits I have paid to 
the Balkans I was charged 
by the Foreign Office to 
have audience with the 
various rulers and endea- 
vour to obtain from them 
their personal views upon 
the best settlement of the 
Macedonian trouble. I 
asked the Edng of Monte- 
negro if he would allow 
his son. Prince Mirko, to 
becorae ruler of Mace- 
donia, but His Majesty 
gave a flat refusal, observ- 
ing in epigrammatic verse : 

“ Mirko miching mallecho 
Caesar de bello Gallico.” 

King Peter of Servia and King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria both suggested 
the appointment of an English Prince, 
whose identity I must not disclose. 
But when the personage in question 
was approached he politely declined 
to rule over such a disturbed and dis- 
tressed state, a diplomatic secret which, 
I believe, has never before been pub- 
lished, and which shows how Great 
Britain has constantly endeavoured 
to establish peace in what has wittily 
been called the “ powder-magazine of 
Europe.’* 

But to come to the States themselves. 
Servia, I think, most interests me, and 
my intimacy with King Peter is a, 


byword there. “Peter Pan,” I call him, 
and he calls me his “ Truex” Bill. If 
you visit Belgrade under the wing of a 
diplomat — or, better still, a diplomat’s 
charming wife — you will soon be in a 
veritable vortex of gaiety, for all the 
legations entertain lavishly. When 
the war is finished Servia will be 
a popular country for tourists, and 
Eibarska, a health resort, will rival 
Biarritz, the King of which, by the 
way, is one of my oldest friends, as Sir 
Edward Grey will tell you any day 



I need hardly say that I have respected 
his wishes, for Old Christmas Carol, as 
I call him, is a fine fellow. King Fer- 
dinand, or “Two-in-the-Bush,” as i 
caU him when we are alone, is not so 
popular as he might be ; but personally* 
I find him very affable and as an ento- 
mologist he is above reproach. j 

But I suppose that my dearest frienc^ 
among these warring monarch s ii^ 
Nicholas of Montenegro (or Blacl^ 
Mountain). I shall never forget myi 
first ten minutes in Cettinje. I arrived 
after dark at the primitive 
little hotel, and had de- 
livered some official dis-j 
patches I had brought 
from home to the British 
Minister, when, while re-| 
moving the dust of travel 
in my room, a loud knocl^ 
came at the door, and there! 
entered a gentleman in 
scarlet coat embroidered 
with gold, blue breeches, 
white felt gaiters, and a 
perfect arsenal of weapons 
in his belt. He saluted 
gravely and bade me wel- 
come in Montenegroid, a, 
language which fortun- 
ately I knew perfectly: 
Need I add that it was 
the King? Since when 
we have been like brothers, 
and he lets me call him 
Nikki-Tikki with impun- 
ity. Still I must confess 
that now and then I have 
found his tendency to drop 
into verse in my praise a 
little trying. Prose is best, 
as the Emperor Menelik 
once remarked to me at 
Addis Abeba, 




Jones {inspecting lodgings), “Op course there’s a bath? 
Landlady. “Oh, no, Sir; tain’t an ’ydro. Sir.” 


{To be discontiniLcd in 
our next.) 


you like to ask him. • King Peter 
informed me that he had visited every 
Spa in Europe without finding relief, 
but on trying Eibarska he was imme- 
diately^ cured. I may add that I hold 
an honorary commission in the Eibarska 
Spahis. The uniform is superb. 

-Now for-Eoumania. In my ignor- 
ance when I first visited that country 
I classed it , as a Balkan state until 
King Carol of Eoumania, as I sat 
with him one day on the horse-hair 
sofa in his private cabinet in Bucharest 
with my arm round his neck, reWed 
me, saying : “ Please do not ever refer 
to us as being a Balkan people. We 
have nothing in^ common with them.” 


“ Soccer has much to recom- 
mend it. Essentially a game 
of speed and skill, it does not 
require unusual weight and strength, like rugby j 
thus being open to any fairly good swimmer ; 
it also tends to develop good watermanship 
and endurance .” — Chicago Laily News. . 

The rains ^of September have been 
exaggerated in America. - 


“A strange visitor to our shoes has been 
found ... in the shape of a huge basking 
shark .” — Glasgow Evening Citizen. 

We would not be in the writer’s shoes 
for a good deal. 

“ Important Notice. — Tj supplies 

all Classes of Domestic Servants y/ith good per- 
sonal characters . in “ The Times.** 

We wondered where some of them got 
their good characters from. 






itdler). “Oh, Jahhs. I fou® this boto chiffed abb 

James. “I am not the ooopeit, Madam; I neveb chips nob cbachs. When I bbeaks I smashes grraBir. 


STILL ARMED. 

OB, A LITTLE WAENINO TO ONE LATELY BETEOTHED. 

You say that vengeance is a swSet carouse, 

And I was ruthless over my af air, 

Harping on Thestylis (to-day my spouse). 

Then come on, Thomas, squat in that arm-chair ; 
Take out your pipe ; 

Here are the matches; tell me what’s her type? 

Blue eyes or dark ? and where you met her first. 

And how your mere acquaintance swelled to love ; 
When did the manly declaration burst 

Forth from your lips ? The gown she wore was dove. 
The moment dawn ? 

Charming (a sigh, a sigh, Tom, not a yawn !). 

I well remember how I bored you stiff 
Night after night amid the smoke-cloud’s whirl 
With my young raptures. It was on a cliff. 

Was it, when you said “ Dearest,” to the girl? 

She seemed in doubt ; 

You pressed your vantage and put fears to rout. 

There ’s my brave Thomas ! Do I know her name ? 

Miss Simpson. Yes, it is a heavenly sound. 

Your life seems different since this great thing came, 
You treAd the pavements like enchanted ground. 
When’s it to be? 

Not settled just at present ? Deary me. 


Let the slow hands droop round the clock to 12 ; i 

I am your servant, helpless in my pew ; [ 

Deep in the pockets of your bosom delve, * 

Drag out her photograph, which does not do j 

Justice, of course, 1 

To one so lovely *, let your voice grow hoarse, : 

But get it over, get it off your chest, ^ .! 

In one long sitting ; if you come again, ’ j 

You shall not find me vanquished and suppressed, | 

Propping my weary eyelids ope with pain ; j 

I shall show fight, [ 

I shall indeed ; the matrimonial plight 

Is not defenceless ; listen to my words 
You might suppose this meagre little flat 
No better than a score where London herds ; 

But oh, how wrongly I When you crossed the mat 
You entered plumb 
Into the blest realms of Elysium. 

Bother your old Miss Simpson; nay, resume; 

But, if you come again, upon my hfe. 

You shall hear all about our drawing-room ; 

You shall be shown the larder by my wife ; 

Thomas, by Jove, ^ 

I shall expound to you the kitchen stove I Evos. | 

“ We want an English teacher to live in the House to-morrow, from 
1 to 2 p.m.” — Buenos Aires Standard. * 

The appointment is not sufficiently permanent to tempt us 
across the Atlantic. , 
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NEWS FROM THE FRONT 

[As we drink it in through our daily paper] . 
GREAT TURKISH VICTORY. 
100,000 Servians Captured. . 
Turkish Delight. 

(From our Special Correspondent at 
the Bade) 

Constantinople, Monday, 

A GREAT Turkish victory at Tszgkuv 
is officially announced here. 100,000 
Servians are reported to have been 
captured. The town is rejoicing at the 


Some idea of the magnitude of the 
conflict in progress may be gathered 
from the telegram which we print 
above from our special correspondeuii 
It seems that no less than 100,000 
Servians have been compelled to lay 
down their arms. To view this in its 
proper perspective the reader should 
stu% the following list of 

HISTORIC SURRENDERS. 

Tszgkuv 100,000 Servians, 


(1870) 

(1806) 


Plevna (1877) 44,000 Turks. 

Sedan (1870) 83,000 French. 

TTlm (1806) 23,000 Austrians. 

It is apparent at once that the 

Servians have suffered a disaster of 
the first magnitude. 

GREAT SERVIAN VICTORY. 

100,000 Turks Captured. 

■ Servian Eejoicing. 

(From our Special Correspondent at 
the Back,) 

Belgrade, Monday, 

A great Servian victory at Tszgkuv 
is officially announced here, 100,000 
Turks are reported to have been cap- 
tured. The town is rejoicing at the 
news. 

Some idea of the immensity of the 
strife in progress may be gathered from 
the important telegram which we print 
above from our own correspondent. It 
appears that no less than 100,000 Turks 
have been forced to hoist the white flag. 
To view this in its proper perspective 
the reader should study the following 
remarkable list of 

HISTORIC SURRENDERS. 

Tszgkuv 100,000 Turks. 

Tszgkuv (1912) 100,000 Servians. 

Plevna (1877) 44,000 Turks. 

Sedan (1870) 83,000 French. 

THm ' (1806) 23^000 Austrians. 

It is clear that the Turks have 
^ suffered a disaster almost unparalleled 
in history. 

OUR SPECIAL MAP OF THE WAR APPEARS 
ON READERS SHQULD PUT IT OUT AND 

PLACE IT With the twenty-oi^e' other 
MAPS OFTHEWARTHATWEHAVE PUBLISHED. 


BULGARIANS ADVANCE. 

200,000 Turks in Waiting. 

From our special Miss in Balk 
HELVETIA KENT. 

The Bulgarians are officially reported 
to be advancing. 200,000 Turks are in 
waiting for them at Vrmitzi [? Vrkitzi] 
— Helvetia Kent. 

The news sent to us this morning 
by our special correspondent. Miss Kent, 
the first woman war correspondent that 
has ever been at the back, will give our 
readers some idea of the huge propor- 
tions of the struggle now in progress. 
Miss Kent tells us that a defending army 
of 200,000 Turks is drawn up at Vrmitzi 
[? Vrkitzi] prepared to resist the pro- 
gress of the attacking army. What 
this means is best realised when we 
consider the defensive forces at the 
disposal of the invaded country in other 
historic conflicts. 

In the historic Etrusco-Eoman war 
the defensive army in the first stages 
of the conflict consisted of 3 Eomans, 
viz: — ^Horatius Codes and two others. 

In the Graeco-Persian war the first 
defensive measures at Thermopylae , 
were entrusted to Leonidas and his 300 
Spartans — a total of 301 altogether. 

These remarkable figui'es are bestj 
grasped if put out in tabular form : — 

^ Countrjr on Troops at 

war. Defensive, its disposal. 

Etrusco-Boman Bome 3 

Qxaeco-Persian Greece 301 

Turko-Balkan Turkey 200,000 

It is immediately apparent that this 
is one of the greatest wars in history. 

GRAPHIC COMMENTS. 

(Our daily vivid article by the famotis 
ambidextrous pen - and - swordsman, 
“ Benya Lines7na7i,'*) 

Eor full three weeks the “dogs of 
war” have been loosed, and yet a 
shroud (“of thoughts,” as Byron, 
fighter in an earlier Eastern struggle, 
said) hangs over .the area of operations. 
Through the “misty morn” of old 
Autumn there seems to come to us, 
“like a tale of little meaning,” the 
slovr-dropping notes of battle; as it 
might be the rattling of some heedless 
urchin who draws his hoop-stick across 
the area railing. So Bella, horrida 
bella ” pursues its stark way, nor heeds 
the dull moan of women. Bella,'' 
verily “ matrihis detestata," 

rc 

To get to business, however. Once 
more there is no definite news from 
the front, and the position of the vivid 
writer who has to deliver a column of 
words — ‘^litera scripta manet" — ^upon 
nothing, is pitiable. That the war 
correspondent should be muzzled, his 
“occupation gone,” is of small account. 


“ War’s glorious art ” demands it ; so 
even old Paul Kruger knew. “The 
art of war,” said Napoleon, “is to mis- 
lead the enemy” — Austeiiitz had not 
else been Austerlitz. A press telegram 
may go from the Bulgar line at Kirk 
Kilisse to Carmelite Street, and back to 
the Turks at Kirk Kilisse; ’twere as 
wise to entrust a secret to a woman. 

That there should be no news from 
the war correspondent, then, is one 
thing; but that there should be no 
official news is another. For this is to 
rob the vivid pen-and-swordsman of 
his bread ; it is to make a mock of the 
graphic commentator. A thing beyond 
forgiveness. 

-;i* -jj- -jf- 

Meanwhile the Turk is still the Turk. 
Indomitable stands the Crescent. 
By the narrow pass of [fill in later] 
pour “through slaughter to, a throne” 
the mighty armies of the invader; 
beneath the frowning heights of [con- 
sult war map] are marshalled the sullen 
hosts of the Cross; in the plains of 

[ ] rings out the “brazen throat 

of war”; what time the Mussulman, 
grim and patient, bows his head in prayer 
to Allah. Then, his orisons over, leaps 
he upon his mighty steed and thunders 
into the fray. Well, an he must fall, 
let him take one handshake from 
an old soldier of a nation who stood 
his comrade on the bloody snows of 
Bussia. Will he, nill he, this be his 
epitaph: Than the Turk no braver 
gentleman ever butchered a woman or 
Mrnt out a village. 

Other War News on pp. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ! 
6, 7 and 8. A. A. M. I 


“Do good by stealth and blush to find 
it fame.” 

The Standard has published a photo- 
graph (not a snapshot, apparently, but 
a posed group) with the heading, “One 
good turn a day,*' and, below, the 
legend: — “Mr. Frederick Townsend 
Martin, an American millionaire, and , 
uncle of the Countess of Craven. Priding 
himself upon doing one good turn a 
day he yesterday redeemed from pawn 
blankets and underclothing belonging 
to a poor woman in the East End, the 
mother of a numerous family. Mr. 
Martin is shown leaving the pawn- 
shop.*’ We notice in the picture that 
the philanthropist's left hand, almost 
concealed, is in a position from which 
it cannot get a view of his right hand. 
We take this to be symbolic of his 
desire to hide his good works from 
the public ; and we are confident that 
he shares our shocked astonishment 
at the way in which these things get 
into the press. 
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ACCOUNTS DELIGHTFULLY 
EENDERED. 

I HAVE discovered a new Shop — or 
rather Stores — ^with a most ingratiating 
way of composing its bills. Not that 
any process (except a premature and 
miraculous receipt stamp) could make 
a bill essentially and au fond other 
than what it is — a detestable thing. 
But since apparently there must be 
bills it is pleasant to get them made 
readable not only on the chance of dis- 
covering an arithmetical inexactitude, 
but for their own sake as — ^more or 
less — ^literature. 

As a rule I do not look at bills. 
What I see of them is a huge figure 
representing the gross total of a great 
number of them; but, chancing to 
glance at one the other day, my eye 
met the following item : — 

1 Partridge that has been hung long 
enough to be suitable for Sunday 
lunch 3/6 

“Why all this?" I asked of the 
chatelaine. “Yes," she replied, “isn't 
it odd ? They always repeat my words 
in their bills." “ And how long have 
we been dealing there?" I' asked. 
“ About three weeks," she said, “ And 
you never told me 1 " I remonstrated. 
“ In this grey world, you never told me. 
Let me see some other specimens, I 
implore you." 

She brought them, and I was 
charmed; I read:— 

1 dozen absolutely new-laid eggs, with 
the dates legibly on them, brown for 
choice. 2/- 

and 

1 really tender ductling 
(the last wasn’t), 
and 

A shoulder of Welsh mutton just large 
enough for four persons 3/2 

Such bills as these are not only re- 
minders of what you owe, but of what 
you were. They are biographical. 

“ Splendid,” I said. “ Now, we will 
really put them to the test." So we 
drew up an order which, among other 
things carefully described, included “ a 
pork-pie, about 2 lbs., not the kind with 
crust like plaster of Paris, but a soft 
short crust into which the flavour of 
the meat has found its way," 

“ There," I said, “ that will beat 
them." But I was wrong. When the 
bill came in, in a neat clerkly hand on 
the blue paper was written, without 
the faintest sign to indicate whether the 
writer was a humorist or a machine, 
this item : — 

1 pork-pie, 2 lbs., not the kind with 
crust like plaster of Paris, but a soft 
short crust, into which the flavour 
of the meat has found its way . , . , 2/4 

Who would ever choose to deal any- 
where else ? 











“Hullo! That’s a nice little beast.” 
“Well-bred, too. He’s got two flaws, though.” 
“Has he? Looks more like a bungalow.” 


IN CAMERA. 

Narcissus by his woodside well. 
Enchanted by the matchless grace 
. And beauty of his mirrored face 
And yielding to some amorous spell, 

In love with his own likeness fell ; 

His tragic end let others tell. 

A photo hangs beside my chair. 

Just done by Blank of Baker Street : 
A pretty girl with smile so sweet 
That, were I but a man, I swear 
I 'd venture all a mortal dare 
To win a maid so witching fair. 

That photo 's me ; I 'm forty-eight ; 

I can't conceal that teeth and hair 
Have seen renewals and repair ; 

My figure, too, betrays its date. 

For, though I wage grim war on weight, 
Yet nature 's hard to subjugate. 


Three beauty specialists or more 
Have failed to clarify my skin 
Or check my too redundant chin ; 

I count my wrinkles by the score ; 

Yet, lifee that ardent youth of yore, ' 

My lovely likeness I adore. 

“Beside shot and skell, Generals Ganvier 
and Fevrier will take tbeirkeavy toll.” — Special 
Correspondent of “ The Pall Mall Gaze^ ” at 
Ccmstantvnqple, 

We have always disliked these offlcers, 
and we a point of going into 

winter-quarters till Generals Guin and 
Guillet are available. 

Our Serfs, 

“The Countess of Warwick has intimated 
to the tenants of her estates in Takely, Can- 
fleld, and Thaxted, Es^ex, that she is ha^ng 
them sold by auction.’ — Manchester Guardian. 








Bystander, “wot is it, Cocky? Full hinfantry equipment com-plbte with rifle; miscellaneous collection o’ ’obs 

FITTINGS IN THE RIGHT ’AND AN ' SPURS — ^IS IT TRAWNSPORT ? ’ ’ 

Military Maid-of-all-Work {wearily). “ Guessed it in one I “ . 


MB. PUNCH’S A. B. C. OF 
THE WAR 

Further developments indicate the 
desirability of ,the following supple- 
mentary list of places and personalities 
that haye^ leapt into prominence in 
connection with the \Yar in the 
Balkans : — ^ ' 

Belloc, H. — Famous Franco-British 
free-lancer, eye-witness and crusader. 
See The P. M. G. for 2012 a.d. for his 
account of the present struggle. 

Cadburt, William.— An alias of the 
famous Albanian. chieftain Kokovitch. 

Carmelite House . — Headquarters 
of thf Scare-liners oi the North Sea. 

Coe, Captain. — Notorious guerilla 
cavalry leader in the service of the 
famous Pacificist chieftain, M. Koko- 
vitchr - 

Garvin Pasha. — World-renowned 
strategist and war-lord. The only 
man of whom the German Emperor is 
afraid. Has superseded Clausewitz and 
Von der Goltz. 

Joe, Old. — ^Renowned guerilla leader 
acting as second-in-command to Captain ! 


Coe. Famous for his services as a 
recruiting officer, in which capacity he 
has trebled the forces of M. Koko- 
vitch’s retainers. 

Linesman. — Chief of the Military 
Staff of the Carmelite Army. Known 
by his intimates as “ Headlinesman.” 

“ Queux, W. Lb. — Champion revolver- 
shot and confidential adviser to all 
crowned heads. 

Spender, General Alfred. — Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Bagsliot Divi- 
sion. 

Titchikopf, Little. — Famous Kout- 
so-Vlach leader and step-dancer. 

Vaile, P. a, — ^R enowned expert in 
the flight of missiles, trajectory, &c. 
Descendant of the Vailes of Tempe. 

Young, Filson. — ^Famous humani- 
tarian commentator. Decorated by the 
King op Italy as the greatest living 
master of Italics. 

‘‘Hot Stuff.” 

' “Mr. Quinningborough’s rendering of ‘My 
P ipe ’ was pathetic in the extreme and it is 
hoped he will make his monologues more 
tropical in the future as there is ample scope 
for it just now.” — “ Ceylon Independent" cn 
a recent theatrical performance in Golonibo. 


THE COMMON ENEMY. 

In view of the number of wars in 
which the Ottoman Empire has become 
involved, the following special Army 
Orders are about to be issued at 
Constantinople : — 

(1) In future, all military recruits 
will be requested to state against which 
country they prefer to fight. Preference 
will be given to those having personal 
grievances against one or more of the 
coalition. 

(2) Distinguished service in tlie field 
will be^ rewarded by a new method of 
promotion. If, for instance, a man 
should show particular valour against 
Montenegro, he will be promoted to do 
service against Servia, and if he should 
again distinguish himself against the 
last-named he will be honoured by a 
permit to fight against the Bulgarians. 
This scheme of promotion does not 
embrace the Hellenic Department. 
Those who distinguish themselves 
against the Greeks will have to go on 
distinguishing themselves against the 
Greeks. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAIVIENT. I 

(Extbacted pbom the Diaey of Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, October 
21. — To T. W. Russell came one mo- 
ment of pardonable pride. That it 
chanced to be illusory did not detract 
from spasm of rare exultation. On 
his legs replying to string of inquiries 
with respect to recent outbreak of 
cattle plague in Mullingar. One touch 
of foot-and-mouth disease makes Mr. 
Ginnell and Haeey Chaplin kin. 
They “take it” in directly differing 
ways; converge in attack on Vice- 
President OF Irish Board of Agri- 
culture in respect of his dealing with 



BIG GAME HUNTING-PHENOMENAL 
BAG! 

Nineteen cattle, three pigs and one goat to 
Mr. T. W. Russell. 

the matter. T. W., making vigorous 
response, incidentally remarked, “ The 
number of animals being slaughtered 
to-day is nineteen cattle, three pigs 
and one goat.” 

Here broke in a ringing cheer. 
Started from Benches below Gangway 
on Ministerial side ; taken up by crowd 
above Gangway; echoed from Irish 
camp. 

Slight flush mantled countenance of 
Vice-President. Looked round cheer- 
ing crowd with kindling eye. Pleasant 
to meet, howsoever tardily, with appro- 
bation approaching heat of enthusiasm. 
Perhaps a little odd that the particular 
sentence just uttered should lead to un- 
wonted outburst. Since he held present 
ofl&ce had said many more pointed 
things received with chilling silence. 
Whether it was the three pigs or the 
one goat, or peradventure the combina- 
tion, that in some mysterious way 


touched chord of emotion in habitually 
stony breasts, he didn’t know. Too 
well pleased to make inquiry. 

As he paused awaiting subsidence of 
the storm of cheering, became conscious 
of someone approaching from behind 
Speaker’s Chair. Half turning he 
recognised the Premier, back at his 
post after long absence consequent on 
illness. 

All a mistake about the doomed goat, 
the three predestined pigs and eke the 
nineteen fated fat stock. The swift, sud- 
den outburst of cheering was a welcome 
to a chief whose personal popularity 
increases as the years pass. But half- 
an-hour later T. W. had a genuine 
triumph. Questions over, Bathurst 
rose announcing intention “ to make 
a personal statement.” Crowded House 
instantly agog. Questions of state policy 
all very weU in their way, but fade 
in interest compared with “ a personal 
statement.” Bathurst a little dis- 
appointing. Explained at considerable 
length that having last Priday made 
virulent attack on Irish Agriculture 
Department and all its works he had 
straightly bolted, not, as T. W. sug- 
gested, in order to evade reply, but 
with intent to catch a week-end train. 
Now complained that in his absence 
the Vice-President had replied to his 
criticism. 

Protest and complaint listened to 
with sympathetic cheers from Unionists 
who don’t love a former champion of 
their cause gone over to the enemy, 
Bathurst resumed his seat with pleased 
consciousness of having rather dis- 
tinguished himself. When Speaker 
rose he thought he was going to let 
T. W. have it. “ Instead of which ” the 
right honourable gentleman, with quite 
unusual heat, denounced “Members 
who make speeches thirty-five minutes 
long and then go away before they 
have heard the answer.” 

Long time since a Member has been 
so severely snubbed from the Chair. 

business done* — ^In Committee on 
Home Rule Bill. 

Daffodils that come 
before the swallow dares ” this year 
remain after the swallow’s flight. 
Consequence disturbing in House of 
Commons. Latest crinoinality for 
which Chancellor of Exchequer is 
held responsible is appearance, on In- 
surance Stamp, of the daffodil instead 
of the leek as emblematic of Wales. 

Nothing escapes eagle glance of 
Tullibardine. Pell upon this new 
departure. Sternly challenged Chan- 
cellor to explain. Lloyd George 
weakly shelters himself behind prece- 
dent of investiture of Prince of Wales 
at Carnarvon last year, when the daffodil 
displaced the leek. Tullibardine not 


to be put off with sophistries of that 
kind. Since he raised the question 
has been looking it up in Oxford 
Dictionary. In that convenient waist- 
coat-pocket manual he finds the leek 
defined as “ a culinary herb, ally to the 
onion [nothing to do with the Mad 
Hatter’s newly discovered friend in 
Southern Nigeria] , but differing from 
it in having the bulbous part cylindrical 
and the leaves flat and broad.” 

Pondering over this Tullibardine 
bound to admit that it does not, at 
least on face of it, disclose connec- 
tion with a secret Land Tax Committee 
or other nefarious undertakings which 
have their birth at No. 11, Downing 
Street. One never knows. However 
it be, he finds quoted a passage 
from The London Gazette, dated 1722, 



Tullibardine, anxious to avoid civil war in 
the land, wants to know “why the daffodU 
instead of the leek? ” 

describing a ceremony wherein it is 
stated, “ All the Company wore Leeks 
in Honour of the Princess of Wales.” 
This testifies that at that time, more 
than a hundred years after Eenry^ 7. 
was written, the leek was recognised 
as national emblem of Wales. As 
Whistler, if he were still with^ us, 
would ask. Why drag in the daffodil ? 

Tullibardine doesn’t mean to let 
the matter rest where evasive reply 
of Chancellor left it. Returned to 
subject to-day ; may recur to it to 
morrow. 

Business done. — Clause 3 of Home 
Rule Bin added with assistance of 
Closure. Captain Snodgrass Craig 
beginning to take off his coat. Warned 
by Chairman that an interruption made 
by him was not on a point of order, 
ominously replied, “ I am rather getting 
past the time when I care over-much 
whether I am in order or not.” ^ 

Friday. — Nice question arises in 
connection with blackthorn presented 




THE BLACKTHOBH MANIA. 

‘Is it in order for riglit honourable gentlemen to bring these bludgeons into the House?’* 


to General Carson, K.C,, by the reivo- 1 
lutionary forces in Ulster. With native, 
irresistible tendency towards presenra- 
tion of peace, a body of Ulster Nation- 
, alists forthwith presented a similar 
weapon to the Winsome Winston. 

' “The question is,” as the Speaker 
sometimes remarks, Is it in order for 
right honourable gentlemen to bring 
these bludgeons into the House whilst 
debate is proceeding ? 

Doubt arises in connection with a 
Standing Order going back to duelling 
days. Time was when heated argu- 
ment in debate was followed by with- 
drawal to cool precincts where con- 
troversy was renewed and concluded 
sword in hand. It is among things not 
generally known to the new Member 
that a relic of those good old times 
remains to this day in the thin red line 
that runs down the matting on either 
side of the floor of the House, a short 
pace beyond the Benches. What he 
does know, or will quickly learn, is that 
if, in excitement of debate, he steps 
j outside the line, he is interrupted by 
^ angry iiouts of “ Order ! Order ! ” 

Possibly some who shout do not 


know that the line was originally drawn 
in order to keep quarrelsome Members 
at a distance of more than a sword’s 
length fiom each other’s throats. 
Other times other manners, or lack 
of them. The old order is preserved 
to extent that when, as sometimes 
happens, Lord Mayor and Sheriffs are 
permitted to stand at the Bar presenting 
a petition, the Sword-bearer is compelled 
to leave his weapon at the door with 
stray umbrellas that may have there 
congregated. 

There is, of course, difference between 
a shillelagh and a sword. The former 
was not in view when the edict was 
drafted a^nd put in force. But in strong 
hands it might do equal damage. Hear 
from Sark that the delicate matter has 
for some time engaged attention of the 
authorities. ' 

Business done. — Discussion on pro- 
posal to appoint additional Judge. 

From the Agony column of The 
Statesman : — 

“ Come back Loo, as it cannot last, and you 
are my Jimer,” 

We are returning. 


STOBIES OF THE DAY. 

[A feto racy reminiscences of Public 
Men and Women, after the style of 
“ The Daily Citizen”) 

The Chancellor and the Bun. 

Mr. Lloyd George was walking 
with Lord Dbvonport the otlier even- 
ing along the Embankment when he 
was tripped up by a little girl from tlic 
gutter who darted between his legs in 
pursuit of a penny bun. As soon as 
he had recovered himself Mr. George 
stooped and, poking the bun out of a 
puddle, impaled it on the point of his 
umbrella and handed it back to its 
owner with a smile. This informal in- 
troduction led to a few words of con- 
versation, and it turned out that she 
was a little Welsh lass from Llandwy- 
gyfylchwynollen. 

The Duke and the Beater. 

On the occasion of his recent cover 
shoot (which resulted, we understand, in 
the usual large catch of game) the Duke 

of was lunching with his friends 

in a country lane, when his eye fell upon 
one of his beaters who was seated 
under a neighbouring hedge voraciously 
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sonsuming bread-and-cheese. The Duke 
walked over to the man and questioned 
him. 

“ Why are you so hungry ? he asked, 
not unkindly. 

“ I had to breakfast overnight,’' was 
the reply. 

How was that ? 

It transpired that, there being no 
cottage vacant on the estate, the man had 
to start at four in the morning in order 
to arrive in time for the first beat. 
Emboldened by the sympathy of his 
Grace he blurted out at last the naked 
truth. 

“ If I were a pheasant,” he said, I 
yrould not have so far to walk.” 

“ If you were a pheasant,” retorted 
the Duke, “ you would run more risk 
of being shot 1 ” 

Keepsakes of a Comedian. 

Of all the many myriads who have 
fallen under the spell of Harey Lauder, 
the Scottish comedian, and who throng 
every part of the house when he is in 
the bill, it is probable that very few 
have ever taken the trouble to ask 
themselves what is the source and 
origin of his Blairgowrie bonnets. This 
leading item in the great huniourist’s 
make-up is not imported, as might have 
been supposed, from Scotland, . There 
is a small dark outfitter’s shop in 
Cheapside, kept by a burly Aberdonian 
(whose father was a gillie) where Mr. 
Lauder buys at least one Blairgowrie 
bonnet every week. 

Naturally the shopkeeper is proud of 
his distinguished customer, and on 
being questioned why so many bonnets 
should be necessary, it appeared — I 
mean to say, it transpired — that Mr. 
Lauder never used the same one for 
more than a week, simply because they 
were being continually stolen. The 
truth of the matter is, of course, that 
they are taken by his many admirers as 
mementos. No “Burns Night” south 
of. the Tweed, in Canada or even in 
distant New Zealand is now considered 
complete without one of the lost 
Lauder bonnets, which is generally 
worn by the Chairman, 

A Suffragist among the Hens. 

’ Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, who is pro- 
bably best known to our readers on 
account of her activities in connection 
with , the ‘W.S.P.D., has recently 
enrolled herself ’among the company 
of those who keep fowls. In taking 
this step she has merely followed the 
example of many other men and 
-women who have - adopted this hobby. 
It seems-^r; rather it transpires — 
that the birjls are kept in a specially 
constructed run at the back of the 
j house, enclosed on every side with 
I wire netting, and that, in addition to 


their ordinary food (grain for the most 
part), they are kept supplied with a 
quantity of grit. 

Miss Pankhurst was asked by a 
friend not long ago if she kept her pets 
solely with a view to fresh eggs. 

“ Not at all,” was the reply. “ As a 
matter of fact they seldom lay. But they 
are the most soothing, companionable 
creatures. They are a perfect mental 
rest.” 

Mr. Warner as Laundryman. 

Mr. P. E. Warner, on the occasion of 
his opening a bazaar the other evening in 
Islington, told a capital story illustrat- 
ing the vicissitudes of the M.C.C. team 
when touring in Australia. “ I once 
found myself,” he said, * “ at a little 
up-country ^ station in a remarkably 
awkward fix. Most of my luggage had 


gone astray and my washing, which 
was to have been forwarded from 
Sydney, had not turned up. In a word 
I had not a single clean handkerchief 
in my possession. I could find no 
member of the team who was willing 
to lend me one and, as the match was 
due to begin in an hour and I could 
already hear from the hotel windows 
the first outburst of the preliminary 
* barracking,’ there was nothing for it 
but to wash one myself. I made shift 
to boil some water on a spirit lamp 
which I always carry with me, and 
succeeded — to the intense amusement 
of the team — in utilizing a heated 
kitchen poker as an iron. I doubt if 
half-a-dozen ‘ of the -spectators on the 
I field detected any shortcomings in the 
I result,” 
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p, . Y new bride, on arriving with her husband I MTIRTn HATT. IKTOTPq 

AT THE PLAY, at her Paris hotel at 11 p.m., commonly M U blO-HALij iNOPES. 

“ Tantrums.” proposes, even if she is a shrew, to go Since Mr. Harry Lauder undertook 

One has often heard complaints of out for a promenade in the streets to play Hamlet (an engagement un- 
the cutting-down of Shakspbare for alone? And do people, I wondered, happily postponed through ill-health) 
thepurposesof modern stage-pageantry, when they want to get away by a fire- certain celebrities of the halls, deter- 
but it is rarely that anyone has the escape ladder, climb up instead of down, mined not to be outdone, have made 
hardihood to expand him. I remember even if there is nothing alight? arrangements to interpret several well- 

meeting in Naples a resident English- I confess that I laughed three or four known ^ characters of the legitimate 
man who confided to me that he had times ; but this wasn’t nearly enough drama in the near future. 

often felt that Shakspeare had not for a farcical comedy. Also, the un- - . 

made enough of his opportunities in relieved hardness of the shrew^ in the It is rumoured that Mr. George 
Antony’s finale: — “ I am dying, Egypt, domestic circle set me against her at Eobey has long been hankering to 
dying;” and that, in leisure moments the start; and Miss Marjorie Day had play the part of Blizaheth m Drake, 
of e^e, he had ventured to compose an not quite enough piquancy fco carry off That Mr. Eobey’ s impersonation of the 
addendum. Tearing the worst, I tact- her long and rather emaciated dialogues. Virgin Queen would be a notable one 


fully f, shifted the conversation , there can be no doubt. Those who 

to another play and so away - hay© seen this genial humourist's 

from Shakspeare altogether. But ' J gems of mediaeval characterisation 

he was not to be denied, and, consider that his methods would 

taking up a commanding position 1 revolutionise the school of acting 

on bis own hearthrug,' he had J^ik Majesty’s. 

me, being his guest, at his mercy. 1 1 ‘ ' 

I suffered much, and this terrible ii " iM There seems to be no doubt that 

experience was recalled to me by * will surrender 

Mr. 'Frank Stayton’s attempt, 4 Bveryivoman to 

at the ^ Criterion, to revise the mill ^ r Little Tick before long, as it is 

conclusion of T/ic Taming of the // M' felt at Drury Lane that this 

Shrew, It seems that - - a- change would brighten up the 

submission and her advice to ri 'W piece considerably. 

other women to vail their lik 

stomachs,” might well, in real . Mdlle. Gaby Deslys has, we 

life, have been a womanly ruse to J ■ understand, signed a contract to 

coyer an attack which would in play Bunty as soon as Miss Kate 

the end have reduced Petriichio J Kill Moffat wishes to relinquish the 

to pulp. In Tantrums (dear old- 
fashioned word !) the young mil- 1 

lionaire husband (U.S.A.) sets up Miss Marie Lloyd is re- 

to starve his shrew into surrender ^ \ y k ported to be busily engaged in 

by representing to ^ her, after Wm ^ 114 negotiations for a Shakspearean 

marriage, that he is a clerk / ^ season at tho Court Theatre, 

on a mere pittance. Well know- where she intends to open 

ing the true facts, she accepts the Yfith. Borneo a7id Juliet, herself 

he with a cheerful countenance, playing tho part of the fair 

and mdertakes the -mfely duty of Mr. Ohablbs Maude (Fa»m<tori) io Miss Maktobie Day to the Borneo of Mr. 

coOKing tor mm. in the issue it is (Fir^mm). “Isn’t it just bully the way the author scores George Ohirgwin. The event 


ana unaertaReS the witeiy duty ot ]^j.. Charles Maude (Ymisittart) to Miss Marjorie Day Juliet to the Borneo of Mr. 

I cooking for mm. In the issue it is (Fir^mm). “Isn’t it just bully the way the author scores George Ohirgwin. The event 
the husband's stomach that, after oft the other fellow who wrote The Taming of the Shrexo ? fg much looked forward to in 
much nausea and indigestion, has Sbakspeare’s P«^rwc7iio never thought of disconnecting dramatic circles 

to ^vail ” itself in perfect humility. * ® ' 

There was very little useful action in As for Mr. Charles Maude, his part as . 

the play apart from the incidental the husband stood badly in neeLf an --Dc^r Shs^Ee 

smashing of ^ mantelpiece crockery, exotic accent, and he had none to speak road. I write on behalf of the Churchwardens 
designed to illustrate the domestic of. I ’m an American,” he stated. “I to state wo think it desirable to make a change 
habits of the shrew in her maiden state, shouldn’t have thought it ” said’ she cutting of grass and keeping in order, 

S!.T.Sr “ ■'*;f r'f" ^ "'i*- ■ , 

the head ot a stranger in the street, and I could have done with much less of West Sussex County Times, 

his consequent introduction to the lady these two — excellent actors as they are a remarkablv callous order which we 
who ischarg^ it, did not materially —and a deal more of Mr. Olaeence iiopg feg obeyed, 

contribute to the scheme, as the gentle- and Miss Bouveeie as the girl’s parents, ^ 1 

Barton as her maid. Miss <• a olork in the Leipzig Mortgage Bank has 
America to marry her at sight on the Christine Silver, playing the shrew’s been condenmod by the Court to pay a col- 
strength of a photograph. The best sister, gave a very natural picture of Ica-guo £10 and an annual allowance of £,B0 
achievement of all took place off the the charm of manners that anneals ^ compensation for in^urw to his no^ous 

Lontinental express from Charing Cross wee’s French waiter was as Gallic as ing over his desk.” 
by a couple who had been married in you could want. Bdmbtirgh Evening News, 

Li^rpool the same morning. There is an idea in the play, but the If that colleague’s sense of humour does 

Une or two things worried me. I whole thing needs fattening, if it is not not desert him he will soon be able to 
I asked myself, for instance, whether a to perish from inanition. 0. S, retire on a comfortable income. 
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SELF-HELP. 

Mb. John Atscough mites to The 
Pall Mall Gazette to explain a curious 
misunderstanding that has arisen about 
the title of his new book, Faustula. 
It appears that a writer in The Pall 
Mall headed his “very fine review,'' 
in which he called, it “ a better book 
than Kingsley’s classic masterpiece, 
Hypatia” with the words Ave Flos 
Martyrim” Result : The Secretary of 
The Times Book Club has written to Mr, 
Ayscough inquiring as to his book, 
Ave Flos Martyrmi, for which sub- 
scribers are asking, and Mr. Ayscough 
accordingly begs the Editor of The 
Pall Mall Gazette to let his readers 
know the facts of the matter. The 
example of Mr. Ayscough’s modest 
intervention is, happily, not likely to be 
thrown away on his brother novelists, 
as we gather from the subjoined letter, 
which has been kindly forwarded to us 
by the Editor of Prime Guts, 

To the Editor of Prime Guts” 

Sib, — The Librarian of the Bodleian 
writes to me about a book of mine 
entitled “ Golly ! what a Book 1 ” for 
which visitors to that historic institu- 
tion are clamouring. As these demands 
are obviously due to the splendid notice 
of my new novel, Magnifico Pomposo : 
a Tale of Guha, which appeared in 
Prime Guts of October 20th, where 
the reviewer remarked that Sir Walter 
Scott had never written anything like 
it, I ask you to be so kind as to state 
that “Golly! what a Book!" was the 
heading of your reviewer’s critique, and 
that the title of my novel is Magnifico 
Po7nposo : a Tale of Guha. 

Faithfully yours, 

John Selfe Lauder. 


. THE MANIFESTO MANIA. 

(Suggested by recent excursions into the 
gratuitous and the inane.) 

Sir, — We, the undersigned, who were 
unable to support Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill, are now convinced that 
the encouragement of Irish tobacco 
affords an adequate guarantee of the 
removal of any source of danger to the 
Empire which might arise from the 
grant of self-government to that dis- 
tracted island, and are therefore pre- 
pared to lend our support to the passage 
of the present Bill, 

We are, Sir, Yours, &c., 

Jonah Biffin, Odo Rafferty, 
Joseph Pones, Leonard Pringle, 
Ada Boaees, David Bodger. 

Sir, — In view of the deep-seated 
industrial unrest at present threatening 
to paralyse our Commercial System, 
we, the undersigned, wish to express 


our conviction, as the result of careful ' 
consideration and experiment, that no. 
solution of the problem will be enduring 
which omits to provide all working men 
earning a wage of less than £2 a week 
with free admission to all the theatres 
and cinemas in the United Kingdom, 
each ticket to carry with it free refresh- 
ment to the amount of one shilling. 

We are, Sir, Yours, &c. 

Harry Hobo, (EeV.) Silas Wamble, 
Maldwyn Guppy, Hosea Tow- 
lee, Victor Weakley, Lettice 
Praed, Wollby Goggin, Theo- 
dore Tibbits. 

Sir, — ^We, the undersigned, though 
unable to support Lord Roberts in his 
advocacy of universal compulsory 


National Service, are unhesitatingly of 
opinion that, unless the practice of deep 
breathing is rendered obligatory on 
every adult male in the United Kingdom, 
the safety of the islands will be seriously 
imperiled. 

We are. Sir, Yours, &c., 

Eric Sloppehton, Jeremiah Wig- 
gleswoeth, Janetta Blogg, 
Marcus Bamberger, Offley 
Drabble, Hector McLuekin. 


“His Lost is an old Etonian and Middlesex 
cricketer, and he often partners him at golf 
and plays cricket on the links at Datchet and 
Stoke Poges.^’ — Tatlcr . 

“ Fore ! " 

“All right; just wait till I ve 
finished the over." 
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THE YALIJE OE BXPEET 
EVIDENCE. 

Taattcs Ceundlb, the Wolchester 
General Draper, is one of the successes. 
He went into the business, he will tell 
you as he welcomes you into his com- 
modious premises, when he was four- 
teen, and attributes his achievement, of 
converting a shop into a national 
emporium, to punctuality and plod.- 
Myself, I put it down to genius. Any- 
how I couldn’t have done it myself. 

My wife has a passion for general 
drapery, and none of our household can 
ventureon an expedition into Wolchester 
but what she has a commission for 
that one. 

“ If you are going into town,” said 
she to me, “ will you take these two 
patterns to Orundle’s and match them 
for me ? ” 

I realised my unhappy position at 
once. “ This is the beginning of a 
long and bitter quarrel, Belinda,” said 
I. “ Whatever I do it will be wrong. 
How much will you take in cash to 
settle at the start and let me off ? ” 

“ Do your best,” said she, and I 
shall be satisfied.” ' 

, “ My doubts,” said I gloomily, “ are 
qf the gravest.” 

\ The girl at the counter and I 
managed the first pattern all right, for 
the* original material was Crundlean. 
But they were sold out of the second lot. 

: “Send for the departmental man- 
ager,” said I, keeping calm in a moment 
of stress. 

The departmental manager said that 
not only were they sold out of the stuff, 
but that no more could be got, since the 
original block, dye, loom, letterpress, 
whichever it was, was destroyed. 

“Then,” said I, “I must see Mr, 
James Crundle.” 

I was glad at this point that I have 
always nodded to Mr. Crundle when I 
have met him in the street, preferring 
that others should know that I know 
him, rather than that Mr. Crundle 
should know that I know that I know 
him but am weak enough not to know 
him lest others should know that I 
know him (if you follow me). On this 
occasion I went to the length of shak- 
ing hands with him. 

“ I went into this business when I 
was fourteen,” he began. 

“ Quite,” said I. “ But I am com- 
paratively new to it, and I want your 
help.” 

I explained the position to him and 
made haany valuable suggestions. His 
suggestions were less valuable but more 
practical. They amounted to this, that 
Belinda must go without. 

“ Mr.- Crundle,” said I, “are you a 
married man ? ” 


He was. 

“ I don’t suppose that even a wife 
would ventmre to argue with you about 
the matching of materials for servants’ 
aprons, but conceive the general posi- 
tion with other particulars; yourself, 
say, commissioned to match a — a — slice 
of beef, piece of butter, or drop of 
chicken extract.” 

Mr. Crundle put his fingers together 
and made the conception. 

“ Something,” said I, “ must be done. 
Mr. Crundle, you are a success in life.” 

-He denied this, but. showed signs of 
reviving his first youth. 

“ Men have risen to be bishops and 
generals, admirals and judges by 
triumphing over the follies of men. 
You have risen to be the leading draper 
in England by triumphing over the 
follies of women.” 

“ Will you step up into my private 
room ? ” said he. “ There we shall find 
peace, quiet and privacy, and also pens 
and paper.” 

We stepped up and Mr. Crundle 
drafted a memorandum. He handed it 
to me and I read with admiration, I 
handed it back to him. 

“ Sign, please,” said I, infected with 
the atmosphere of the place. 

' -jf • «3c- -;c- 

Before I had even opened my defence, 
Belinda had started to convict and 
sentence me. “I wish,” said I, “to 
hand in a statement,” and I produced 
the memorandum. 

“ I, the undersigned James Crundle,” 
read Belinda, “having since the age of 
fourteen years been in the business of 
general draper, hereby certify that in 
the matter of a certain pattern for 
material now produced and shown to 
me and exhibited to this memorandum 
and stamped with the official seal of 
Crundle’s, Limited, and in the matter, 
of the executory trusts wherewith 
Thomas Bostock, Esquire ” (me) “ was 
intrusted to match the same, every 
effort has been duly made to carry out 
the said trusts and that the terms thereof 
have not been complied with owing to 
circumstances over which the said 
T. Bostock had no control, that the 
said failure is due to fo7xe majeure or 
the King’s enemies, and that the said 
T. Bostock has done his best.” 

Belinda examined the document from 
all points of view, and even looked at 
the back. 

“I was sure you would muddle it 
somehow,” she said; “I suppose I 
shall have to go myself.” 


“ Alpine Winter Sports. Boonas booked in 
London.” — Advt. in British Weekly.” 

We shall stick to our old plan of having 
our rooms in Switzerland. 


THE BIED IN, THE BOOM. 

A ROBIN skimmed into the room, • 

And blithe he looked and jolly, 

A foe to every sort of gloom. 

And, most, to melancholy. 

He cocked his head, he made no sound. 
But gave me stare for stare back;- 
When, having fluttered round and round. 
He perched upon a chair-back. 

I rose ; ah, then, it seemed, he knew 
Too late his reckless error : 

Away in eager haste he flew. 

And at his tail flew terror. 

Now here, now there, from wall to floor, 
For mere escape appealing, 

He fled and struck against the door 
Or bumped about the ceiling. 

I went and flung each window wide, 

I drew each half-raised blind up ; 

To coax him out in vain I tried ; 

He could not make his mind up. 

He flew, he fell, he took a rest. 

And off again he scuffled 
With parted beak and panting breast 
And every feather ruffled. 

At length I lured him to the sill, 

' All dazed and undivining ; 

Beyond was peace o’er vale and hill, 
Ari,d all the air was shining. 

I stretched my hand and touched him ; 
then 

He made no more resistance, 

But left the cramped abode of men 
And flew into the distance. 

•5c- -)c- -jfr 

Is life like that ? We make it so ; 

We leave the sunny spaces, 

And beat about, or high or low, 

In dark and narrow places ; 

Till, worn with failure, vexed with doubt, 
Our strength at last we rally, 

And the bruised spirit flutters out 
To find the happy valley. 


Faugh ! 

“Gentility could not withstand the en- 
croachments of oommorco. The Faughbourg 
St. Germain coxxld not recognise the first 
Empire.” — Montreal Daily Star. 

Nor, we imagine, could the first Em- 
pire recognize the Faughbourg St. 
Germain — not under that name. 


“ In the Mari tza and Tunja valleys grapxdes 
of almost equal imxiortanoo arc in swing.” 

Ball Mall Gazette. 

We have seen the Terrible Turk grapple 
with his man on a stage, but never on 
a trapeze. This latter is a very dan- 
gerous game. 


“ Bope pearls, not real, 3/6.” 

Adxft. in “ The Lady.” 

This is a terrible blow to us, as we 
thought we had hit on a real bargain. 
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Young M.F.H. (whose county is particularly well supplied with foxes, to huntsman from neighbouring hunt which is nfit), “il WAi^.\.'u ; 

TO HAVE A TALK WITH YOU ABOUT FEEDING- HOUNDS, IaCK.’* • ' .1 m:;, 

Jach, “Bless ye, Sib, if I was ’eee, I’d feed ’em on foxes 1” ^ : 

ininxitia& is appalling. Had it been half as long the biography i 
OUR BOOKING-OFFIC^. would have been more than twice as valuable. It leaves I 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerics.) the life of Mauk Twain yet to be written in , fashion that 

People who know Mr. Hoeace Anneslby Vachbll best will bring home a fascinating personaUty to the min^ of 
as interpreter of Harrow-on-the-HiE may be surprised to multitudinous admirers. It is an interesting. speculation 
find him with revolver and bowie-knife ranging the prairies whether his success would have been as immediate, as 
of the West. Thirty years ago, however, he teEs us in his universal and as permanent, had he signed his books with , 
preface to Bunch Grass (Mureay), he ranched cattle with his full name, Samuel Langhorne CLEMras. It is -usually 
his brother in a country which he has called San Lorenzo, accepted as a fact that, amid much else, Clemens mven e 
and the present volume is one of the products of that ad- his nom de guerre. Mr.^ Paine tells us that it was con- 
venture. It consists, apparently, of stray fragments rescued veyed'' from an older Mississippi pilot, who used it ^ t e 
from Occidental magazines, and the material has been left signature to contributions confided to local journals. When 
as it was originally printed, so that the book betrays not a he died Clemens appropriated it and made it world-tamous. 
few signs of the tenderfoot in literature, as well as in the In the same generous fashion he^ bo^owed from 
sterner art of cow-punching. There is plenty of the good river-pilot the story of “ The Jumping Frog that gave him 
raw Californian vernacular, and there are some good yarns his first taste of fame. , • + ^ 

in it together with some that are not so good, but aE Maek Twain was one of the few humourists of later day^ 
through runs a kind of insular sententiousness that makes whose conversation in its freshness and quaintness ^ot 
it compare unfavourably with the starry models of this faE short of the attractiveness of the printed page. Eflect 
branch of letters, with the tales of Beet Haute, for instance, was added by a dehcious drawl and a countenance whose 
or those of that great humourist who also travelled West stohdity seemed to deepen as his audience shook wi^ 
with his brother (and six pounds of unabridged Dictionary) laughter. Wandering through the 
and subsequently wrote Boughing It. Bunch Grass, in the volumes the reader wiE hap upon naany 

words of yet another great writer who has also dealt with the help him to r^lize th^imphoity, smoen*y 

aoiae. sU, .. iB = 0 ^ . bon..,., tut te, ■. tooSl. i. it." S 1.S 

In Marie Twain (Habpee Beos.) Mr. Albbet Bigelow financiaEy ruined by commercial S 

Paine has produced a biographical monument which in S®ott, put on again discarded haines^^^^ 

respect of bulk is prodigious It runs to 1,718 pages of type tdl his creditors were paid in fuE. . Striking resemblauM in 
excVonaEy sma^E forsook use. Such a work would be aE the lives of two great -^ters is 

very well for Methuselah to have daEied with. In these stance that in both instances ^n was brought about by 
days of greater hurry and shorter life its record of wearisome 1 embarkation m the trade of pubhshmg. 
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Much good reading is to be found in Qiteen Anm, by 
Herbert Paul (Holder and Stoughton). This is a new 
and revised edition. The first was published by Messrs.^ 
Goupil and Co. in 1906, with numerous illustrations. To my 
regret I cannot remember it, but I venture a guess that the 
illustrations were reckoned the more important part of the 
book. Now’ the letter-press is set free from the super- 
incumbent weight of the pictures and has a chance to speak 
for itself, a chance of which it makes very good use. The 
book is an account of the political,- literary and social life of 
England in the time of the Queen whose chief titles to fame 
are that her country produced many great naen during her 
reign, and that she herself, poor woman, having h^rseyen- 
teen children and lost them all, is now in quite a special 
sense dead. We all know our Herbert Paul by this time 
— the agreeable crispness of his manner, the short sentences 
packed so full of meaning that each one may in itself represent 
a pamphlet or a book, the occasional pleasant discursive- 
ness when a subject particularly attracts him, and the 
many-faceted brightness of the whole. What Mr. Paul 
of Horace’s Ars 


Foetica may be applied, 
mutatis mutandis, to 
this book: — “It is the 
familiar epistle of a 
highly cultivated gentle- 
man to coiTespondeaats 
who can take hints with- 
out explanations and can 
fill up gaps in the sense 
for themselves. It can ! 
never be of any use to 
readers who try to in- 
terpret the suggestive, 
half-enquiring lines as 
though they were the 
finished and formal 
treatise of an academic 
professor.” I may add 
that the book is full of 
sound judgment and ex- 
cellent sense. 


I cannot rid myself of 
a feeling that I have 
been badly used. Mr. Eichard Washburn Child has 
written a book called The Blue Wall (Constable It has 
all the marks of the detective story, Vhich I love. The 
frontispiece depicts an anxious-looking man in a strained 
attitude, with moonlight all over him : some of the chapter- 
headings are, “ The House Next Door,” “ A Moving Eigure,” 
“The Face,” “A Shadow on the Curtain,” and “A Yisitor 
at Night ” — oh, yes, and “ The Scratching Sound ” ; I was 
nearly forgetting that ; and on page 32 one of the characters 
gasps, “Something is going on — some ghastly, horrible 
tragedy,” Promising, I think. There is the heroine, all 
alone in that sinister house. Her life hangs in the balance, 
you guess. ^ Not a bit of it. He caught me like that, too. 
Her life is in no danger whatsoever. All that has happened 
is that she has contracted the morphine habit and has shut 
herself up to try to cure herself. If Mr. Child thinks it fair to 
spring an anti-climax like that on a trusting public after 
twenty-three chapters of bated breath and scratching noises, 
there is no more to be said ; and I turn in wounded silence 
to Mr. E. Austin Freeman, who, curiously enough, asks me 
precisely the same question as did Mr. Child — to wiij, “ What 
is it that is happening at that house ? ” It is all right this 
time. It was murder right enough — good, honest murder, 
with a Solmee and a' Watson and clues and poisoned lumps 


of sugar and all the rest of it. There is one pleasing inno- | 
vation in The Mystery of 31, Neio Inn (Hodder and 
Stoughton). John Thorndyhe is every whit as infallible 
as Holmes, and Jervis displays an almost super- Watsonian 
density, yet never once does the former permit himself a 
touch of irritability. And that, mind you, was no mean 
feat, for this is the sort of conversation they used to’have 
Thorndyhe : “You never suspected that the -coachman and 
Weiss were one and the same person? ” Jervis {amiably ) : 
“No. How could they be? They weren’t in the least 
alike.” 

Lady Jeffreys, the fiighty young wife of^ Sir Baldwin 
Jeffreys, was detected in a midnight assignation with 
Lieutenant Carrington by her young sister, Boadicea. It 
was the kind of assignation tliat indiscreet wives do give 
gentlemen on our virtuous comedy stage — compromising, 
but Quite All Eight Eeally. However, when Sir Baldzoin 
came thundering on the door, his lady had only just time 
to invent the lie that her sister was the object of the 

Lieutenant's suit. And 
as, by one of the first 
dramatic rules, Boadicea 
couldn’t deny it, they 
were betrothed, to the 
joy of everyone, even in- 
cluding presently the 
supposed lover liimself. 
But of course such a 
turn of events did not 
by any means suit Lady 
Jeffreys, who became 
furiously jealous, and in 
order to spoil sport con- 
fessed to her sister that 
the original affair liad 
been — what it wasn’t. 
So poor Boadicea, still 
faithfully following her 
formula, throw the Lieu- 
tenazit over without ex- 
planations. Thus far, as 
you see, the intrigue has 
been of the stalest; it 
works up, however, 
to a big scene with a letter, which, if mechanical, is so 
undeniably effective that I will not spoil your enjoyment 
of it with any details. I perceive that I have been betrayed 
inevitably into speaking of Baroness Orczy’s latest pro- 
duction in terms of the theatre ; I should add that for the 
present it is a novel called Meadoivsweet, and published by 
Messrs. Hutchinson. But if ever a tale was predestined 
for the footlights this is it. For all the effect of real life 
created, the characters might as well have talked frankly 
in dialogue, with stage directions. Two of them, about 
whom I have not spoken, sound the very abysm of comic 
relief. But there are some good acting parts ; and _ I 
certainly look forward to witnessing that letter scene in 
the last Act. 



“The President, sitting with Elder Brethren of the Trinity Jkloiisc, 
commenced the hearing of an action.” — J^nstol Times, 

Of its other relations we distinctly remember the grand- 
father at Cambridge. 


“His face was a strikingly interesting one, and oven. without his 
clothes people would have turned to look at him.” 

Manchester Q mrdian . 

Why “ even ” ? 
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r^UADi\/ADi A pressionists,, should support the view “ A start/* we read, ‘^las been made 

CHARIVARIA. that their debt to the Trench is with the erection at Epsom of a new 

‘ “ The bombardment/’ says Mr. CouR- enormous. _ asylum for the London County Gouh- 

liANDER in graphic telegram to The * * " cil.” "^at, then, is to become of the 

Express, “has stopped, and the moon We understand the reason of the building they are putting up on the 

is rising above Tarabosh, scarred and spirited bidding last week at Sotheby’s south side of the Thames ? 
battered by the shells.” This seems to for the Vanity Fair portrait of Mr. 

point to wild high firing by some of Lloyd George to be the piquancy of It transpired in a recent action for 


the combatants. 

Arrangements, we hear, 
are being made by a bene- 
volent gentleman, whereby 
news as to the progress of 
the war will shortly be sup- 
plied from London to the 
special correspondents at the 
front. - 

“ Among the prisoners 
taken at Kossani by the 
Greeks,” a cable tells us, 

“ were two German officers. 
Is it possible that these were 
a couple of the deadly Germs 
referred to at the beginning 
of the war, which the Turks, 
in an official communication 
from Athens, were declared 
to be about to use in fighting 
their enemies ? 

“ GENERAL EITCHEEE AT 
WORK. 

Bulgaria’s Moltke.” 
Thus The Olohe. It looks 
at present as if Bulgaria’s 
Moltke was doing better 
than Turkey’s ton der 
Goltz. 

Thirty- eight Mexican 
rebels captured in a skirmish 
near Saltillo are reported to 
have been executed without 
the formality of obtaining 
their names. We believe this 
renders their execution null 
and void. 

❖ 

Mr. J. W. Hyde, we read, 
has presented the Museum 
at the General Post Office 
with a number of interesting 
relics. Until this intimation, 
we had no idea that the Gen- 


the situation. The Chancellor, whose I damages that a spectator at a football 

; — match at Cardiff had his 

CULTURE IN RURAL DISTRICTS. knee-cap broken owing to 

a barrier giving way. While 
flk expressing sympathy with the 

JSi ^ individual siffierer, we cannot 

Jjf ^ forbear to take a sneaking 

jfjg !// pleasure in the thought that 

'C-' j thousands of sx->ortsmen 

‘ content to spend 

’ afternoons ^vatching 

our gladiators do also run a 
certain amount of risk of 




// / / ^ In xDractical life,” says 

Sir J. Compton Bickett, 
\\\^ “ there are three things which 

handling with extreme 

' ^ gunpowder, 

Ws.” What 

^ /o .? the effect IS when the choir 

^ boys are brought into con- 

How MUCH LONGER IS THE CRUDE SCARECROW TO BE ALLovv’ED tact with the guupowder the 
TO DispiGULE THE COUNTRYSIDE? Piftli of Novembor bears 




Pifth of 
witness. 


November bears 













f.7 





rplipci ITntil flus intimation Will not some oe our sculptors oblige with a few of their 
relics. Until this mti^^ thereby ennoble and inspire the tiller 

we had no idea that the uen- perhaes, provide a more effective bird- 

eral Post Office possessed a prightener? 

Museum, The pens which — ; — ; ^ 

one finds at post offices, also the 1 spies have been trymg to draw land- bammg. 

^ ..... -I T I T ^ ..n -nr-v. Ktt I iM IV.n Of 


Fifty mayors of seaside re- 
sorts on the Atlantic coast of 
France have passed a motion 
in favour of taxing all visitors. 
A similar tax is imposed in 
many towns in Germany. 
There it is called a “ Kurtax.” 
French politeness will, we are 
sure, be able to devise a more 
tactful name than this. 

Apparently, after all, Mr. 
Arnold Bennett did not en- 
joy his American trip. “ It is 
a nice question,” he says in 
Those United States, “how 
many of the opinions formed 
on the first visit would sur- ' 
vivethe ordeal of the second.” 
“ Ordeal” is an ugly word. 


one finds at post offices, also the spies have been trying to draw land- 
chained pencils and the- blotting-paper, lords, had himself been drawn by 
arc, wo take it, loans from that a Spy. 

collectiou. 1 


ivE BIRD- The news from the musical 

world this week is somewhat 

baffling. “ A set of very joUy and effective 
Old English Dances by Mr. Algernon 
Ashton, heard on Friday,” says Truth, 
constituted the final novelty of the 


^ According to some statistics given by season, while earlier in the week some 

Anything which is calculated to make O^r more persons are 
bad blood between England and France trains t^n by motor-omnibuses. Still, Dead Men, 

is to be regretted and we are sorry that the motor-onmibuses mnst not lose were also well woitn heaaing. _ We 


Mr. P. G. Konodt, in attempting, in heart: they must rememoer mat me nave 
the columns of The Observer, to fix the trains have had more practice at the and 

responsibility for the English Post-Im- game than they. > 
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OLD Q. 

' Hushed the voice of mirth among 
Europe’s Ministerial purlieus, • , 

Save where someone opes his lung 
In a wailing like a curlew's : — 

“ He is dying 1 There is no * ' 

Chance for dear old Status Quo 1 ’* „ 

Softly fall the steeled feet 
Of the Eirst-class Christian Nations ; 
All the Chancellors you meet . 

Seem to be his near relations ; 
Murmuring, We shall miss him. Oh, 
How we loved old Status Quo I ” 

Long they ’d patched his tender spot, 
Long had nursed him in a jealous 
Christian spirit, saying, “ What 
! Inconvenience it would spell us 
If, one day, a fatal blow ; 

Finished g 9 od old Status Quo t ” 

; Now the Powers, the Great (and. Good) — 
I All their men and aU their horses— 
j Cannot, even if they would, 

I Eeconstruct his vital forces ; 

1 Cannot rectify the low 
! Pulse of poor old Status Quo. 

Only they who knocked him out, 
Whom his sorry plight he owes to, 
They, the little powers, no doilibt, 
Could revive him if they chose to ; 

, But they won’t ; they say, What ho ! 
!‘We are sick of Status Quo I 

iBut the Others, looking wise, : 
i Talk in concert, all denying! 

Very flal^Ly their surprise | 

At his sudden taste for dying : — 

! “Why, we told you long ago, 1 
:A11 was up ^iW’Btatus Quo I ” 

So the Nations watch and wait, 
Anxious each to do her duty 
Should'a; fellow-Christian State 
i Jump her claim to' any booty, 

, Any swag that ’s like to flow j 
From the Toss of quaint old Quo. 

0. S. 


The Super-Pup. 

“ Pup puppies, splendid pedigrees.” 

Advt. in Northern Daily TeJejrajph.'^ 


The Saturday Beview, commenting 
on a speech by the Kaiser, says : — 

“He can speak of the deep things without 
unction or any ofiensive at-homeness in 
Zion. To he able to speak like that is 
worth many blazers,” 

This is a new and useful currency of 
esteem. We hope to be able by-and- 
by to appraise the Kaiser for a speech 
that is worth three O.U.B.C. blazers, 
a pair of running shorts (shrunk), a 
Putney Tennis Club Tie, a Cambridge 
cricket blue, 1894 (a vintage year), a 
racquets sweater, and a pair of brogues 
(golfing, not Irish). 


EFFICIENCY. 

Very urgent. 

To Private Parkins. 

As you have not yet fired your stan- 
dard Test in Musketry, this is to remind 
you that Saturday next is the last pos- 
sible day, and if you fail to pass you 
will not be efficient, and will render 
yourself liable to prosecution. 

(Signed) J. Blanky Blank, 

Capt. and Adjt. ' 

I rang the bell and sent to the nursery 
for Felicity. It was Felicity who was 
responsible. It was Felicity who had 
told me in June how splendid I should 
look in uniform. In July it was Fe- 
licity (and her cat) who had practised 
“forming fours ” with me on the lawn. 
It w-as Felicity who, on the fateful first 
of August, had packed me off to Camp 
with my equipment fastened on wrong 
way up, and a ho't-water bottle (shade 
of 'Horatius ! ) in my kit-bag. It was 
Felicity, therefore, who .should now 
encounter the full tide of my reproach. 

The door • opened, and my little 
daughter came in. 

I showed her the alarming document. 

“ What do you make ofthat?” lasked. 

She gazed at it solemnly^. 

Oh, Papa,’! she said,.** you have 
been and gone and done it.” 

*‘0n the contrary,” I replied, ‘*I 
have not been and gone and done it. 
That is just the trouble: and I blame 
you entirely. I knew from the start* 
these military operations would end in 
a cry.” 

What’s to-day ? ” she asked. ‘ 

I enlightened her. ; ; 

“The day,” I^saidi “is Saturday. 
The hour is 3 p.m. Lighting-up time, 
4.30 P.M. Venus' is an evening star. 
Vegetables in season are ” 

*‘Papa,” she cried, **we must order 
the car round at once.” 

I looked out of the window. 

** I might conceivably shoot by 
candle-hght,” I said, “ but working' 
under such conditions I can hardly 
expect to make a good score.” 

**Can you shoot anyway?” she 
asked. 

“ Shoot ? ” I exclaimed. ** My dear 
child ! Do think before you speak. But, 
as a matter^ of fact, I shall be a little 
out of practice. I believe the last time 
I handled a rifle was that evening at 
Earl’s Court.” 

**And then you only hit one glass 
ball, you know.” 

** Glass ball, indeed,” I cried indig- 
nantly. **I shot the running Ehino- 
ceros at ten yards — twice.” 

“ Did you ? Good. Well, I ’ll run 
up and dress immediately.” 

*‘You are not coming,” I said. *‘I 
cannot allow it. There may he danger.” 


Felicity drew herself up and clapped ; 
her heels smartly together. j 

** If there is to be danger,” she said, | 
** then I am coming as a nurse.” i 

-;j. I 

HaK an hour later we descended from [ 
the car, I in my immaculate top hat, i 
fur overcoat and spats. Felicity en- • 
veloped in what she describes as her 
musquashes, with a red cross on her 
left arm ; and by forced marches across ■ 
ploughed fields and over five-barred 
gates, we reached the rifle range. 

A sergeant attired in khaki was 
having his tea in the pavilion. 

Carrying our umbrellas at the trail, 
we marched in and presented arms. 

** Prepare for niglit operations,” I 
said. ' 

He responded to my greeting with 
little or no enthusiasm, It appeared 
that I had no business to put it off till 
the last rrioment ; that ho had been 
there all day, and now would probably 
miss bis tiain. We found him quite 
brusque, even for a sergeant. 

** Come, qome, fellow,” I said. ** Pro- 
duce the fire-arm. I am chafing for 
the conflict.” 

Ho selected a weapon, and wo went ; 
out to the^firing line. On the way I ’ 
made them' a short address : *< * Would ; 
that we now had here,' ” I said, “ * but 
one ten thousand” of those men in Eng- i 
land who d;o no work to-day.' ” . 

*‘*The fewer men,’”’ said Felicity, , 

* the greater share of honoiiiy Oh, do * 
not wish one more.’ ” , . 

A grunt from the sergeant seemed to 
indicate his concurrence with this view. 

Presently wo arrived at a place where 
a piece of dissipated-looking cocoanut 
matting was spread upon tlie ground. 

*‘Lie down,” he commanded. 

“ Lie doWn? ” I exclaimed. ' 

*‘Yes, lie down,” repeated the ser- 
geant unmpvcd., 

I turnedTo Felicity. 

** Eun back to the car, my dear, and 
tell the chauffeur to bring a couple of 
rugs.” 

“ Oh, Papa,” she protested, ** we can- 
not afford the delay. It is the time for 
prompt action.” 

** ’Well, well,” I said. ** It is the 
fortune of War.” And giving her my 
beautiful hat I prostratod myself with- 
out further hesitation. 

“Now take careful aim,” said the 
sergeant, indicating the target. ** Go 
steady.” 

“I know all about it,” I replied. 

** First I give it a slow and well-directed 
fire. Then I crawl up closer and give 
it a rapid and devastating fire. Then, 
under cover of that, I fix my bayonet, 
rise with a loud yell and charge it.” 

He contradicted me — a habit to which 
sergeants are all too frequently prone. 
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SEMI-DETACHMENT. 

Gamekeeper (^0 ^oac Tier). “WHAT AEE YOU DOING HEEE? TTn-n-rk-nm wcrrk ra 

Mr. Lloyd George {innocently), “I MUST EEEEB YOU, SIE, TO THE EB -ii , 

ACTING INDEPENDENTLY.” 
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There is little to describe in a. demon- 
stration of musketry. One shot from a 
i rifle is very much like another. It gives 
a sudden bang when you least expect 
it and disappears for ever. Neverthe- 
less, I was absorbed in the occupation, 
and although during the occasional lulls 
in the din of battle I heard the murmur 
of conversation behind me I paid little 
heed to my companions. 

But as I was cramming the last 
rounds of ammunition into the musket 
my attention was suddenly arrested by 
an unmistakable sound. The sound 
of somebody being kissed. Turning 
smartly round, I was just in time to 
see felicity’s arms slipping from the 
sergeant’s burly neck. He instantly 
produced an enormous note-book and 
buried his head in it. 

“ All right,” he said quickly. “ That’s 
i good enough. You’ve passed. You’re 
I efficient, fall out.” 

I felicity clapped her hands vigorously. 

1 Bravo, bravo,” she cried. “ You’ve 
I beaten the record.” 
j I rose, and taking my top hat, which 
; my little daughter had casually laid on 
! the ground, placed it upon my head. 

^ had not even finished,” I replied 
I with dignity ; “ but I have had enough. 
I will cease-fire.” 

Whereupon I took my little daughter’s 


hand, and giving the sergeant a haughty 
stare, which, however, I must own, 
seemed to have little effect upon him, 
marched her off. 

In unbroken silence we returned to 
the car, I thinking over certain phrases 
of paternal censure appropriate to the 
occasion, felicity doubtless w^ondering 
what fate was in store for her. 

It was not until we had re-embarked 
and w'ere under way that I took her to 
task. 

“Now, felicity,” I said, “what is 
the meaning of this absurd behaviour ? 
You seize an opportunity when your 
poor father is lying on his face becom- 
ing efficient for his country’s sake to 
carry on an outrageous flirtation with 
a — a sergeant-at-arms.” 

felicity gazed down at her ridicu- 
lous musquash muff. Her eyelashes 
flickered. 

“Oh, Papa,” she said, “what in- 
gratitude.’* 

“ Ingratitude,” I shouted ; “ what 
next?” 

“Yes, ingratitude,” she replied. 
“My dear Papa, you surely don’t 
imagine you’d ever have got efficient 
off your own bat ? ” 

“ But you said I beat the record.” 

“You beat a record,” said felicity', 
“ because you never hit the target at all.” 


N.B. — To THE Gentle BEADEEylf 
you are inspired by this article to join 
the Territorials, please take it with you : 
when you go. This will ensure my 
getting the credit I deserve. It will 
also ensure your getting a Christmas 
Card from felicity. 

P.S. — (By special permission of the 
author.) Yes, and perhaps you may be 
a sergeant, too, some day. — f . 

Tossing the Blanket. 

“During this week the whole of the Can- 
didates for the East and West Wards will be 
thrown on the Sheet with other Notable 
Townsmen. ’ ’ — Advt.m * ‘ Wanvicla Advertiser, * ’ 

“Eortunately for the workman, the glass 
fell perpendicularly, for had it fallen vertically 
the accident in all probability would have ' 
proved serious. ’ ’ — Tctrwiiciki Daily News, 

But a horizontal descent is really safest. 

from a catalogue : — 

‘ ‘ One Quarter cask containing 14 dozens of 

’s magnificent old very Tawny— a wine of 

suburb quality and finish,” 

W e know that port . ! 

‘ ‘ The Servians have advanced on their 
* Anabasis ’ or march to the sea.” 

Daily Mail'* leader. 

What would “ our special Greek corre- 
spondent ” say to this ? 
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PROFESSOR BILLIISIGER^S 
DOWNFALL; 

OR, 

The Extinct-Game Hunters. 


fauLOus big-gaiDG liiinter, colloctor of bofoio. 
bibelots, and nut. Next, Professor bones. 


3 fore. We looked in vain for their 
mes. After many 'days’ travelling 
WinteriV Biffinger’s bitter rival and we reached an unclimbable cliff, 
a profound disbeliever in the truth- “We’re up against it this time no 
fulness of his inventories. Lastly, bloomin’ error, said Lord John, 
mvself who was to write an account Winterly was silent, but he looked at 


Betj an account f o/everything that happened and send Billin^er with a sardonic expression 

^ventures g it eve^ night to my wper, no matter that said as plainly as words, “I told 

Lord Low^ fway from civilization we you so.’’ “Unclimbable, is it?” said 

Sgbt bd, and incidentaUy to' win BiUinger. “Wait a moment^” and 

Trail. By Cunmng Toyle. Gladys. Whether or not she was Rawing out his tobacco-pouch he filled 

Ohapteb I. really worth winimg, I never quite it with free hydrogen from a neigh- 

Peofbssob Billin6ee, . the great made up my mind;' but the rdotive has bounng geyser, attached om, four 

sorting agent of St. James’s Steeet, a romantic flavour.! • ' saddles to it, and such was the buoyancy 

- Pe4.X, ■ , 

Judge of our surprise .when, on at pever had a more exhilarating^ ride. 

. ® j-ii* of. liao.af. ifitm Tviirmfoo 


was the most extraordinary thing I 
ever saw ; and, being both a Pugby 
International and a pushing journalist, 


f S Teen a goof Yf he rel last arriving in thS centre of South Once there, for at least five minutes 

sembled anything it was one of those America, four thousand miles from the Winterly ceased to ]ibe, such was the 
cocoanuts with eyes and beards in mouth of the Amazon (I am pledged] success of the experiment. , 
greengrocers’ windows ; — — — ^ — i Chapter XIV. 


greengrocers* windows ; - 
hut, as a matter of fact, 
he did not resemble any- 
thing or anybody, ex- 
cept in his photograph, 
where his eyes remind 
one of those of a famous 
.writer of' detective 
stories. He was, as 
Lord John Kangar said 
of him, “ so dooced sui 
don’tyou know.” 
His head was immense 
and shaggy and red ; his 
arms were like Jack 
Johnson’s ; whereas his 
legs recalled those of a 
dachshund. To these 
physical attractions were 
allied a brain of gigantic 
power, a colossal ^oism, 
the worst manners in 
the world, horrible lan- 
guage and a temper like 
a whirlwind. Visitors 



Customer, “’Arf-pound o* butter.” 

SJwjpman, “Yes, Mum. The best?” 

Customer, “Kaw, the worst; same as wb *ad before.” 


The next thing was to 
negotiate the impassable 
gorge which separated 
I us from the estate we 
were to rent ; but this 
was easily done, and at 
last, after days of fatigue 
and danger, we were 
in the promised land. 
Having made a fire and 
enjoyed our supper we 
turned in, but before 
doing so I wrote my 
account of our desperate 
adventures to date and 
posted it. 

Chapter XV. | 

It was on my way 
back from the pillar- 
box that I had the most 
appalling experience of 
my life. I met a masto- 


to his sporting agency in St.' James’s to give no more precise particulars), don. Trained writer though I am, no 
Street left either by the window or an we found Professor • BiUinger waiting words of mine can give you any idea of 
ambulance, or both, for us. “ Ah,” remarked .Winterly with the horror of this creature. At first my 

This sounds unprepossessing, bnt his sub-acid humour, ** I thought I limbs were paralysed, but then I turned 
since only BiUinger s agency knew smelt a liar.” “ You ’re another,” said and fled. Every second he drew nearer, 
J where the best pterodactyl shooting BiUinger, and it required all the tact and but for the accuracy of Lord John 
and mastodon stalking were to be had, and physical strength of Lord John Zangar’s aim I should never have 
and since I had to do a little of each in Kangar and myself, exercised for two escaped. And here I must say that 
order to win ' Gladys and satisfy the ' hours, to separate them. Such contests, where we should have been without 
editor of The Daily Trail that I was both of sarcastic wit and fisticufis, were Lord John I cannot imagine. Certainly 
, worth my salt, I was forced to caU of daUy occurrence. But, as Lord John, not here to tell the tale, 
on him. Our interview began in his who was a master of current slang, p 

ojBfice and finished in the St. James’ said, “These young feUow -me - lads chapter ay . 

Park duck-pond, whither we had pro- must be allowed their Uttle scraps — eh, -On the next day shooting^ began in 
gressed locked in each other’s arms and what ? Dooced awkward for us, no 'earnest. After sighting his rifle on one 
roUing over and over to the complete doubt, sonny, but there it is. What of our natives, in the plain below, and 
disorganization of the traffic. But — I ho 1” > . . shooting him clean, as being “ almost 

had secured the shooting ! PTTA-Dmri> yttt certainly a bally scoundrel, don’t you 

^ ^ i^HAPTEi^ Ayi. . Kangar put up a 

L/HAPTEE li. Having secured a retinue of natives, covey of pterodactyls and brought down 

I pass over my subsequent six months we pushed on through the primeval three; while Professor BiUinger and 
. in Charing Cross Hospital and come to forest, where no one except the famous I got Ope each. BiUinger, I need 
, the constituents of our party. First, travellers, Harry ^ de' Quetik and hardly say, immediately ate his, raw. 
there was Lol^d ' John Kangar, the WiUiam le 'Wi^dt, had evfei\ been j Sometimes indeed he seemed hardly 


Chapter XVI. 

.On the next day shooting began in 


shooting him clean, as being “almost; 
certainly a bally scoundrel, don’t you 
know,” Lord John Xangar put up a 
covey of pterodactyls and brought down 
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human, always excepting his eyes. 
Poor Winterly, now that the veracity 
of Billinger’s pre-historic game-list had 
been proved, was reduced to a kind of 
pulp and whenever he left the camp had 
to be carried back by one or more of us. 

Chapter XVII. 

It was on that night, again on re- 
turning from the post, that I experienced 
an adventure so terrible that I can 
hardly bring myself to write it. Sud- 
denly I was aware of a sound like the 
shunting of a goods train. Knowing 
that there could be no train there I was 
naturally curious, and, peering round 
a tree, I saw an animal approaching 
which must have been sixty yards long. 
It was a diplodocus. My marrow froze 
within me and again I ran, and again 
nothing saved me but Lord John’s 
rifle. *‘My dear Watsone,” he said, 
** you really must give up these dooced 
postal errands. Let the bally paper do 
without your stuff for one day — eh, 
what ? ” 

Chapter XVIII. 

It was, I think, the next day that we 
completely exterminated the ape-men, 
or perhaps it was the day after; at 
any rate we killed every one — or almost 
every one — and then took the Tube for 
the plain again. Lord, John having 
discovered the station. 


Chapter XXVI. ' 

Queen’s Hall was crowded to hear 
the account of our travels, Sir Henry 
Wood and his orchestra being banished 
for the night. It was evident that 
there was to be trouble, amongst the 
audience being many young ^vomen 
with hammers and numbers of medical 
students with asafoetida and whistles. 
Professor Billinger was our spokes- 
man. His accoimt of our travels 
excited only a languid interest, and no 
one was in the least moved when he 
liberated a young pterodactyl in the 
hall. But when he said, in his perora- 
tion, that he himself was unique and 
none but himself could be his parallel, 
Professor Winterly brought down the 
house byremarking quietly, “ Question.” 
Billinger was thunderstruck. He re- 
peated his statement and Winterly 
repeated his interruption. At last 
Billinger inquired what he meant by 
“Question.” “I mean,” said Win- 
terly, “that you are not unique.” 
Billinger was speechless; he flung 
himself at Winterly, but forty scientists | 
on the platform, led by Sir Arthur 
i Conan Doyle and Sir E. Bay Lan- 
KESTER, held him back. “ Produce your 
proof ! ” roared the audience to Win- 
terly. I wiU,” he said, and signed to 
the attendants, who at once staggered 
to the platform bearing an enormous 


box. “ Now,” said Winterly, and, open- 
ing it, he revealed the King of the 
Ape-men, a horrible creature exactly 
like Billinger, even to a cocoanut mark 
on his left arm. 

Winterly’s revenge ^as complete! 
Eising to the occasion, the audience 
seized him, Lord John and myself 
and carried us all round London, while 
poor Billinger was left with his double, 
bringing libel actions against the 
world. 

Chapter the Last. 

And what of Gladys ? You will not 
be surprised to hear that after reading 
a full account of our adventures she 
decided to marry a less remarkable man. 


Sic Vos non Vobis. 

[The representatives of the eleven Powers 
have presented a protest to the Chinese 
Government against the hypothecation of a 
part of the salt gabelle, the whole of which is 
subject to prior charges and pledged in pay- 
ment of the Boxer indemnity.] 

’Twas ever thus in shine or shower ; 

We never ear-marked in Cathay 
A likely source of pelf or power 
But ’twas the first to melt away ; 

We never nursed a salt gabelle 
To pay us our indem-ni-ty, 

But China, when she knew us well, 

. Would pledge it elsewhere on the sly. 
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DIME OF OUR SUFFERERS. 

There is no question before the' 
country of more importance than that 
of National Health. In my own small 
way I have made something of a study 
of it, and when a Royal Commission 
begins its enquiries, I shall put before 
it the evidence w^hich I have accumu- 
lated. I shall lay particular stress upon 
the health of Thomson. 

“You’ll beat me to-day,” he said, as 
he swung his club stiffly on the first 
tee ; “I shan’t be able to hit a ball.” 

“ You should have some lessons,” I 


Thomson gave a snort of indignation. 
“It’s not that”M said. “ But I’ ve 

been very seedy lately, and ” 

“ That’s all right ; I shan’t mind. I 
haven’t played a thoroughly well man 
for a month, now.” 

“ You know, I think myiiver 

I held up my hand. - • ■ 

“Not before my caddie, please,” I 
said severely ; V he a child.” 

Thomson said no more for the mo- 
ment but hit his ball hard and straight 
along the ground. 

“ It ’s perfectly absurd,” he said with j 
a shrug ; “I shan’t be able to give you 
a game at all. Well, if you don’t mind 
playing a sick man ” 

“ Not if you don’t mind being one,” I 
replied, and drove a ball which also went 
along the ground, but not so far as my 
opponent’s. “There! I’m about the 
only man in England who can do that 
when he’s quite well.” 

^ The ball was sitting up nicely for my 
second shot, and I managed to put it 
on the green. Thomson’s, fifty yards 
farther on, was reclining in the worst 
part of a bunker which he had forgotten 
about. 

“Well, really,” he said, “there’s 
an^ example of luck for you. Your 

“I didn’t do it on purpose,” I pleaded. 

“ Don’t be angry with me,” 

He made two attempts to get out 
and then picked his ball up. We 
walked in silence to the second tee. 

“ This time,” I said, “I shall hit the 
sphere properly,” and with a terrific 
swing I stroked it gently into a gorse 
bush. I looked at the thing in disgust 
and then felt my pulse. Apparently I 
was^ stiU quite well. Thomson, for- 
getting about his liver, drove a beauty 
We met on the green. 

“ Five,” I said. 

/‘Only five?” asked Thomson sus- 
piciously. 

tt^^^^ ^ holing a very long 

Thomson’s health had a relapse. He 
took four ,sho;rt, putts and was down in 
seven. 


“ It ’s really rather absurd,” he said, 
in a conversational way, as W’-e went to 
the next tee, “ that putting should be so 
ridiculously important. Take that hole, 
for instance. I get on the green in a 
perfect three ; you fluff your drive com- 
pletely and get on in — what was it ? ” 

“ Five,” I said again. 

“Er — five. And yet you win the 
hole. It is rather absurd, isn’t it ? ” 
,“I’ve often thought so,” I admitted 
readily. “That is to say, when I’ve 
taken four putts. I ’m two up.” 

On the third tee Thomson’s health 
became positively alarming. He missed 
the ball altogether. 

“ It ’s ridiculous to try to play,” he 
said with a forced laugh. “ I can’t see 
the ball at all.” , 

“It ’s still there,” I assured him. 

He struck at it again and it hurried 
off into a ditch. 

Look here,” he said, “ wouldn’t you 
rather play the pro. ? This is not much 
of a match for you.” 

I considered. Of course a game with 
the pro. would be inuch pleasanter 
than a game with Thqmson, but ought 
I to leave him in his present serious 
condition' of health ? ; His illness was 
approaching its critical stage, and it 
was my duty to pull him through if I 
could. 

“No, no,” I said. “Let’s go on. 
The fresh aii^wHl do you good.” 

“ Perhaps it will,” he said hopefully. 

“ I ’m sorry I ’m like this, but I’ve had 
a cold hanging about for some days, and 
that on the top of my liver ” 

“ Quite so,” I said. 

The climax was reached at the next 
hole, w^hen, with several strokes in'liand, 
he topped his approach shot into a 
bunker. For my sake he tried to look 
as though he had meant to run it up 
along the ground, having forgotten 
about the intervening hazard. It was 
a brave eflort to hide from me the 
real state of his health, but he soon 
saw that it was hopeless. Ho sighed 
and pressed his hand to his eyes. Then 
he held his fingers a foot away from 
him, and looked at them as if he were 
trying to count them correctly. His 
state was pitiable, and I felt that at 
any cost I must save him. 

I did. The corner was turned at the i 
fifth, where I took four putts. I 

“You aren’t going to win all the 
holes,” he said grudgingly, as he ran 
down his putt. 

Convalescence set in at the sixth 
when I got into an impossible place and 
picked up. 

“ Oh, well, I shall give you a game 
yet, he said. “ Two down.” 

The need/pr further bulletins ceased 
at the seventh hole,, which he played 
really well and won easily 


“ A-ha, you won’t beat me by mzich ” 
he said, “ in spite of my liver.” 

“ By the way, how^ is the liver ? ” I 
asked. 

“ Your fresh-air cure is doing it good. 
Of course it may come on again, but 

’ ’ He drove a screamer. ‘ ‘ I think 

I shall be all right,” he announced. 

“All square,” he said cheerily at the 
ninth. “I fancy I’m going to beat 
you now. Not bad, you know, con- 
sidering you were four up. Practically 
speaking I gave you a start of four 
holes.” 

I decided that it was time to make 
an effort again, seeing that Thomson’s 
health was now thoroughly re-estab- 
lished. Of the next seven’ holes I 
managed to win three and halve two. 
It is only fair to say, though (as 
Thomson did several times), that I had 
an extraordinary amount of good luck, 
and that he was dogged by ill-fortune 
throughout. But this, after all, is 
as nothing so long as one’s health is 
al?ove suspicion. The great thing was 
that Thomson’s liver suflered no relapse; 
even though, at the seventeenth tae, 1 e 
was one down and two to play. 

And it was on the seventeenth tee 
that I had to think seriously how I 
wanted the match to end. Thomson 
at lunch when he has won is a very 
different man from Thomson at lunch 
when he has dost. The more I thought 
about it, the more I realized that I was 
in rather a happy position. If I won, 

I won—which was jolly; if I lost, 
Thomson won — and wo should have a 
pleasant lunch. 

However, as it liappened, the match 
was halved. 

“ Yes, I was afraid so,” said Thomson ; 

“ I let you get too long a start. It ’s 
absurd to suppose that I can give you 
four holes up and boat you. It prac- 
tically amounts to giving you four 
bisques.” 

What about luncli ? ” I suggested. 

“ Good ; and you can have your 
revenge afterwards.” He led the way 
into the pavilion. “Now I wonder,” 
he said, “what I can safely eat. I 
want to be able to give you soma sort 
of a game this afternoon.” 

^ Well, if there is ever a Royal Commis- 
sion upon the national physique I shall 
insist on giving evidence. For it seems 
to me that golf, far from improving the 
health of the country, is actually un- 
dermining it. Thomson, at any rate, 
since he has taken to the game, has 
never been quite fit. A. A. M. 


From “ To-day’s Anniversaries ” in 
The Daily Telegraph : — 

“ The White Prince drowned . . . 1120.*' 
In the unfortunate sinking of the Black 
Ship. 
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SIGHTS THAT HELP TO MAKE LONDON WORTH LIVING IN. 


HE THeTnD^OF ^ MINUTE TO CATCH HIS TBAIN, BTANBHTO AT WHAT 


LA MOST DU CYGNE. 

(A North-Western Agony) 

A CONSTABLE is Standing by ; 

He does not think my brain is 
gone; 

lie sees no madness in my eye 
As I approach the swan ; 

He simply says, Here is a gent 
Of rather soft and easy bent, 

Who loiters here without intent ; 

I do not deem it to be my 
Business to move him on.” 

He does not know the bard beneath 
The humdrum tenant of the flat ; 

He does not see the laurel wreath 
(I wear an old squash hat) 

As morn by morn with lumps of 
cake 

I feed the swan that swims the 
lake — I 

Perhaps you think it a mistake ' 

To call a pond on Hampstead Heath 
So proud a name as that ? 

I do not care; the point is this, 

That tears of pity course in rills 

When I behold the Cockney's bliss 
On these Arcadian hills ; 


Their hearts are filled with comic 
cuts, 

Tlieir spirit moves in sordid ruts, 
They shy away at cocoanuts ; 
Eqmantic sense is what they miss ; 

I mean to give them thrills. 

Full sudden on the breezes borne 
An ecstasy shall round them play, 

A wonder shall entrance the morn 
Of next Bank Holiday ; 

And Alf shall say, “ What-ho ” to 
Liz, ^ 

“That is a rare old shine, that if’>, 

It beats the concertina biz ; 

T wasn't a blooming motor-horn. 

It 's that there duck, I say.” 

For lo ! I shall have lured the bird 
(So unsuspectingly he feeds) 

With poisoned doughnuts. And the 
herd 

That all too seldom heeds 
The heavenly fire, the voice of 
song, 

Down to tlie water's edge shall 
throng 

(Bringing their cocoanuts along) 
With pallid lips, with hearts upstirred, 
To where amidst the reeds i 


i The wild strain echoes, as on starred 
And moonlight-silvorod waters wan 
It swelled aforotimo, ore tlio hard 
Commercial years crept on. 

And, rising out of tins, will be 
Some trouble with the L.C.C. 
WJiich ought to prove a puff for 
mo : — 

“AVstounding case at Hampstead. Bard 
Assassinates a swan.” Evoe. 

Our First Aid Classes* 

Extract from an essay : — 

“ There are fourciiros for a cold iu the head ; 
tho first two I cannot romember, but the other 
two are fortunately well-known.” 

“I was not beyond tho reach of English 
nows])aj)ers ; in fact I used to see the Parish 
edition of the Daily Mail nearly ev<»ry day.” 
JlUrjhworfh (0 Hex^enUamx^tan Parish ilayasine. 

One has not lived until one has read 
the “ Society Notes ” in the Ilighwortk 
(C Hevenhemyton Daily Mail 

^ “A poverty-stricken peasant named Timo- 
tioff, in tho yonisol district of Siberia, has 
just discovered a large quantity of gold under 
his hat .” — Peak Downs Telegram, 

Compare “ Brain is Money ” in our 
series of “ Talks with the Young.” 
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Husband {icitli had cold^ reading out war 'news to his wife), “I see the Bulgarians have taken — ^a-a-tcheb-t-tishah 1 
Wife, “Oh, no, dear; I think that must be a mistake — they took that place last week.** 


FROM THE BACK SEAT OF WAR. 

(From our S])ecial Correspondent.) 

Mranja, October 30. 

I. 

There is a sudden commotion in the 
market-place. Bright eyes pop up above 
apples, grapes, red wine, white cheeses, 
tomatoes the size of plums, and plums 
the size of tomatoes, for there is a sound 
of horsehoofs in the distance. News 
from the front ! At last we are to know 
the truth 1 A buzz of conversation 
arises, and a cheese is knocked over. 

But it is only a farmer’s wife, late in 
from the countiy, seated in a prehistoric 
vehicle, which also contains apples, 
grapes, red wine, white cheeses, toma- 
toes the size of plums, and plums the 
size of tomatoes. The voices die away 
and the bright eyes disappear, but 
pulses continue to beat quickly, for we 
have had a taste of War. 

I purchase a tomato for my lunch, 
and pass on. The tomato is no larger 
than a plum, but in war one must shrug 
one’s shoulders at hardship. 

II. 

I have ridden out a mile from the 
town in the direction of Muskub 1 

A straight, dusty road stretches before 
me ; to the right lies a long, low, white 
building; totlieleft another building,. 


equally long, equally low, and equally 
white. In the distance a motor-car is 
speeding. Surely . . . but a close ex- 
amination through field-glasses reveals 
the fact that it is moving away from 
me. Still no copy ! 

An old man, slightly bent and a little 
bowed in the legs, approaches. His 
boots are dusty, though it rained only 
a fortnight ago, and his nose is hooked. 
He carries a basket ; perhaps he may 
bring news of the War. 

I address the man in English, in 
French, in German, but he shakes his 
head. I speak a few words in Welsh, 
and say “Good morning” in Esperanto, 
and still he only mutters something 
in what I strongly suspect to be Serb, 
a language with which I am not 
acquainted. But a War Correspondent 
is not thus easily baffled. Consulting 
my compass, I point approximately in 
the direction of "Yanitza. He turns, 
shades his eyes '-with his disengaged 
hand, looks, and shakes his head I 
imitate with my fingers the motions of 
two armies meeting in battle; again he 
shakes his head. I point to the basket ; 
he opens it and offers me an unripe 
tomato, which I politely decline; Nerv- 
ing myself for a great effort, I dash ' 
forward, emulating the movements of 
cavalry advancing into action and at 
the same time emitting from my mouth 


a very fair imitation of big guns boom- 
ing several miles away. 

I look round. The man is gone. The 
language of signs has failed me. 

It is the fortune of War. 

HI. 

The Press Censor sits in his office— a 
cheerful, smiling little man, who receives 
my telegram with infinite courtesy. 

Suddenly he speaks a few words to 
the orderly beside him, who instantly 
produces a shining knife. The whole 
thing has occurred so quickly that I 
have barely time to pull out my pen, 
and my heart hammers against my ribs 
as I snatch off the cap. 

The orderly picks up tlie blue pencil 
and sharpens it carefully. I sheathe 
my pen and go out. 

IV. 

Sentries carrying rifios appear at tlie 
street corners. It is nearly ten o’clock, 
and at ten o’clock, by order of the 
Generalissimo, lights must be extin- 
guished and every citizen must retire 
within doors. Such is martial law ! 

Above me the stars shine, but the 
moon has either not risen or has sunk. 
A sentry coughs. 

The lights go out and the streets are 
dark. Still the stars shine and there 
is no inoon. In the distance a clock 
strikes slowly ten times. 

It is ten o’clock. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Tody, M.P. 





orowdedtS tSt fSeme.” “ argumonts of the oagot and 


House of Commons, Monday, October 
28.— Interesting treatise might be 
written on subject of extinct volcanoes 
in House of Commons. On historic 
occasion Dizzy (in Opposition) touched 
upon it.^ With characteristic lightness 
he confined his observations to occu- 
pants of Ministerial Bench and did not 
carry them beyond a single sentence. 
There are some score of men even in 
the present House who would supply 
rnaterial for a chapter in suggested 
biographical work. 

Take for example the Member for 
Holderness Division of the East Eiding 
of Yorkshire. On his appearance in the 
House a dozen years ago A. S. Wilson 
at once assumed the leading position 
natural to the modesty and energy of 
youth. His activity was to some ex- 
tent fettered by political situation of 
the hour. One of the choicest fruits 
of Khaki election, he, on taking his seat, 
found himself a unit in overwhelming 
majority under leadership of Pbinob 
Arthue. In such circumstances, re- 
peated to-day with a difference, there 
is applicable a familiar nursery dictum. 
Good Ministerialists, like good children, 
may be seen but should not be heard. 

It was after the great dihdcle of 
1905 that A. S. W. found his oppor- 
tunity. Eeturned again by a dis- 


criminating and faithful constituency, 
he was one of a minority without liope, 
temporarily without a- leader. Here 
was his chance, and he made the most 
of it. “Are we downhearted?’' the 
decimated Opposition feebly asked each 
other. Stridently the negative sounded 
from back Bench above Gangway to 
left of Speaker, where sat the realised 
hope of the Holderness Division of 
the East Eiding of Yorkshire. With 
light heart he confronted triumpliant 
Ministers seated in gateway of their 
overcrowded camp. By questions per- 
tinent and impertinent, by interruption 
of ordered speeclies, by inopportune 
outbursts of ironical cheering, he kept 
the Unionist fiag flying. 

Of late years a change came o’er the 
spirit of his dream. Although, with 
reasonable measure of regularity, his 
face was seen in the familiar quarter, 
his voice was never heard. 

Spell broken to-niglit by fresh testi- 
mony of Ministerial tyranny. Suddenly 
the volcano, regarded as extinct, burst 
afresh in flame. At four o’clock this 
afternoon House resumed Committee 
on Home Eulo Bill, taking in hand 
Glauses V. and VI., with knowledge 
that, if discussion were not concluded 
at 10.30, aid of guillotine would be 
invoked. Still engaged upon discussion 


of one of half a hundred amendments 
to Clause V. wlion fateful blade fell. 
Amendments ruthlessly cut away; I 
Clause added to JfilL 
Then the soul of A. S. Wtlhon stirrod I 
within him. The silence of several ses- 
sions was broken. “ Do you call this 
fair discussion?” ho inquired, address- 
ing himself pointedly to CiiANCELLon 
OE Exchequer. No reply fortlicoming, 
he supplied it. “ Lt is a perfect farce,” 


he supplied it, “ Lt is a perfect farce,” 
he roared. 

Having once more found Ids voice, 
he used it with even greater effect 
when^ in duo course Clause VL was 
submitted from the Cliair, without a 
moment’s discussion of the many 
amendments that filled the paper. 

“ Not one word of discussion,” 
A. S. W. remarked. That was perhaps 
obvious. What followed made amonds 
for anything approaching tlio common- 
place. I^onding forward in his seat, 
unconsciously making with left liand 
gesture as if drawing a toga more closely 
over his shoulder, ho stretched an 
accusing forefinger towards faltering 
figures on Treasury Bench opposite, 
and declaimed the following lines : — 


Go and tell the country you arc not allowing 
Erco diBCUHsion on the Home Kulo Bill. 


Something in stinging melody of tlio 
linos, emphasised by dramatic action, 
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that reminded Sir Wieliam Anson of 
outburst of the great Eoman who heard 
passed upon him sentence of banish- 
ment : — 

Banished from Rome ! What ’s banished but 
set free 

From constant contact with the things I 
loathe ? 

These unpremeditated literary coinci- j 
dences always interesting to scholars. 

BiLsinesB done > — Two more Clauses 
added to Home Buie Bill. 

Tuesday, 6.30 p.m. — A gain in Com- 
mittee on Home Buie Bill. Clause VII. 
dumbly waiting arrival of guillotine. 
Amendment raising question of work- 
ing of Lord Lieutenant's Veto to Bills 
passed in Irish Parliament moved from 
Opposition side. Fetheestonhaugh 
on his legs supporting it. 

He was, he forlornly said, 
asked to trust the majority 
of Irish people endowed with 
privilege of self-government. 

With record of past thirty 
years in his mind, how 
could he ? 

“ The story of those thirty 
years,” he added, is one of 
boycott, outrage, intimida- 
tion and murder.” 

This he said, turning 
towards seat of Irish leader 
below Gangway, speaking 
in dispassionate voice and 
manner, as if he.were asking 
him to' pass the salt. 

Was it Bitekb who said 
you cannot frame an indict- 
ment against a nation 
Fetheestonhaugh can.” 

_ Thus Saek, in medita- 
tive mood, glancing round 
aiTay of empty Benches. “ 

This the ninth day of Com- 
mittee ^ on Bill. Opposition loudly t 
complain that allotted period is all a 
too short for work of such supreme o 
importance. And what use do they t 
make of it, such as it is ? Only part I 
of Chamber with any gathering of a d 
crowd, any flicker of animation, is the h 
Strangers’ Gallery. Innocent public, a 
taught that fabric of Empire is in dan- e 
ger of being riven to its centre, struggle a 
for places whence they may watch a s 
flght scarcely less momentous than that 
ping forward at this very hour in t: 
Thrace. Bemembering Ulster Day I 
with its excited crowds, its wooden f: 
armament, its Boyal salute to barristers I 
out^ on the warpath, they reasonably p 
anticipate something lively, probably I 
tegic, A blackthorn bout across the ii 
Table between Geneeal Caeson, K.C., h 
and Winston would be the very least G 
they might look for. a' 

Behold the gcene they gaze down c( 
upon. On Treasury Bench sit two V 


Ministers, one (St. Augustine Bie- 
eell) yawning, the other (William 
Jones) smiling. Haeey Chaplin has 
Front Opposition Bench all to himself. 
Brought down with him sheaf of 
notes. Occupies spare time by covering 
himself with loose leaves as if he 
were one of the Babes in the Wood. Im- 
mediately behind him stands Fethee- 
stonhaugh lamenting his countrymen’s 
unconquerable tendency to murder and 
rapine. Above Gangway behind Trea- 
suiy Bench sit two Members forlornly 
apart. Below Gangway on same side 
are eleven, six being of the Labour class 
who have no call to afternoon drives in 
the Park, nor desire to stroll about the 
Terrace. The Irish Nationalist camp 
is deserted, notably by its captain. A 


intermpted address, Members who had 
pleased the Whip by running in to 
“ make a House ” pleasing themselves 
by incontinently strolling forth again. 

Yet it would be difficult to exaggerate 
importance of business to the fore, 
involving vital interests of the Empire 
betrayed by a reckless Government 
that will not allot more than twenty- 
seven days to Committee stage of their 
iniquitous Bill. 

This, as already mentioned, is the 
ninth day. 

Business done, — Home Buie Bill 
ran narrow risk of being counted out. 
On division taken at 10.30 p.m. 540 
Members voted, giving Government 
majority of 114. Not even the odd 40 
bad heard the debate throughout. 



“ As if he wore one of the Babes in the Wood/’ 
(Rt. Hon. Henry CnAPLiN.) 


thin black line of British Members runs 
along Front Bench below Gangway 
on Opposition side. On Benches behind 
that on wffiich rounded contour of 
Haeey Chaplin’s figure is steadily 
disappearing under scattered pages of 
bis manuscript are seated as many 
as ten Members, chiefly from Ulster, 
each evidently on the" spot to take 
advantage of opportunity to make a 
speech. 

This condition of things continuing 
through next hour, a count was moved. 
For anxious moment there appeared 
risk of farce terminating in tragedy of 
House counted out, by reason of im- 
possibility of keeping within bail forty 
Members^ to assume the virtue of 
interest in the debate even if they 
bad it not. By desperate effort of 
Government Whip grotesque conclusion 
averted. A quorum was mustered, 
counted by the Speakee and verified. 
Whereupon Buxchee resumed his 


THE SECBET FLAME. 

All well-furnished houses 
should have boxes of \vooden 
matches scattered about 
them wherever the eye may 
fall, nestling on every ledge, 
crouching in every cranny ; 
softly and gently tlxey should 
insinuate themselves • into 
I the hand of tho smoker 
without conscious effort on 
his part ; it is only so that 
the train of lofty tliought 
can continue uninterrupted. 
It is the invariable habit, 
however, of domestic ser- 
vants to take away all boxes 
of matches but one out of a 
room, and bide thorn care- 
fully in the remotest grot- 
toes of tho kitchen. 

, I explained all this at 

some length to Elmira, and 
she said, “Mary will get 
you another box of matches if you ring 
the bell, dear.” I was justly annoyed. 

“ When the great Sir Walter 
Baleigh,” I began again, “returned 
from the newly discovered continent of 
America, he brought back with him two 
priceless boons, potatoes to cheer the 
soul of woman, and tobacco to solace 
the heart of man. In those barbaric 
days, however, it was still necessary to 
replenish the fire of tho sacred heartli- 
pipe with a red-hot coal held carefully 
in the tongs — tongs must have been 
made to open in those times — and it 
was not until some extraordinary genius, 
pacing alone amidst blue-shadowed 
forests of pines, had been struck with 
their remarkable commercial possibili- 
ties, that a new and better era began lo 
dawn. This man met and confabulated 
with two other master minds : the one 
had travelled abroad, and gazed upon 
the terrible grandeur of the sulphur 
mines of Sicily, possibly also had read 
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the Inferno of Dante, the other had 
spent hours rowing about in the moonlit 
sea, watching the phosphorescent water 
drip from the quiet oar blades. Out of 
this union of mighty spirits came the 
great discovery. Thenceforward illimit- 
able foison .” But Elmira had gone 

away to order the dinner. 

That morning I w’ent out stealthily, 
and bought a dozen boxes of Cygnet 
Pine Vestas and locked them up care- 
fully in the drawer of my writing-desk. 

A few days afterwards, when Elmira' 
came to dust it (this, of course, can-, 
not be entrusted to a servant), she. 
tried to open the locked drawer. 
“Hallo! what’s in there?” she said. 
“Nothing,” I answered, blushing 
rather^ guiltily. “ Nothing — only some .j 
old things I was going to bum.” 

Elmira turned rather pale. She did 
not speak, but I feel convinced that 
this is not the end. Next time that I 
am out in the evening there will be a 
rather dramatic little episode in our 
flat. The door of my study will open 
very softly, the light will be switched 
on, and Elmira will appear in her 
dressing-gown with her hair down. I 
don’t know why, but somehow this ap- 
pears to be the' correct costume for crises 
of the sort. She will go to the opposite 
end of the room in a crouching attitude, 
and look behind the window curtains. 
Then she will say, “Hist!” lay her 
finger on her lip, and steal up to the 
desk. She - will have a gimlet or a 
, bradawl, or possibly an adze in her 
hand. ^ There will be a very tense mo- 
ment indeed while she funibles noisily 
with the lock, and once she will look 
round over her right shoulder with a 
guilty ‘start . , . Then at last the 
drawer will, burst open, and she will 
find — well, I have told you what she 
will find. But it will not be the 
regulation packet of love-letters, dust- 
covered^ and yellowing with age. And 
the audience, if it has in its veins the 
blood I credit it with, will demand its 
money back at the door. 

BACON’S SYMPHONIES. 

The wide range of works hitherto 
attributed to other authors but now 
incontestably proved to have emanated 
from the brain and pen of the omni- 
scient Baoon has been further enlarged 
by a momentous discovery, details of 
which have been communicated to us 
by the famous composer, Professor 
Bilger. ‘ 

Briefly stated, the discovery amounts 
to this, that Bacon = Beethoven -h 
Bach. 

The proofs are as follows : — 

If we take the name Erancis we 
find the letters f, a and s stand for the 



Blood (to the latest in Qommissionak'es), “ ' 
HAY-WAQQONf OR SOMETHING?” 

key signatures of three of Beethoven’s 
symphonies, viz. : No.’ 6 in F, No. 7 
in A, and No. 3 in E flat, or Es in its 
German equivalent. 

But the surname Bacon is even 
richer in corroborative evidence. For 
not only are the initial and final letters 
(b and n) identical with those of 
Beethoven, but the intervening letters 
AGO stand for Associate of the College 
of Organists. 

Again, Beethoven was bom at 
Bonn, which obviously stands for 
B(ac)oNN. His Christian name was 
Ludwig, which, when separated into 
its component parts, “ (nay) Lud ” and 
“wig,” points with irresistible force to 
the Lord Chancellor. I 

Lastly, the identification of Bacon] 


Oh— ER—COULD YOU GET US A— TAXI, Oli— 

with the Leipzig Cantor leaps to the 
eye wdion the two names Bacon and 
Bach are set side by side, the “h” 
having been added merely as a blind. 

Professor Bilger is also inclined to 
believe that Bacon was Si^OHii, but the 
chain of evidence is not yet comploto. 
He has however shown that Bacon is 
“Speck” in German, and “speck” in 
English = “ spot,” the difference of 
which from Si'ohb is so slight as iu ho 
negligible. i 

“ The export of Inwli eggs last year to the 
Hnitod Kingdom was the second largest iu 
total quantity and value, amounting to 
6,488,770, and the value is returned at 
£2 ,940/227. ' '^TAvcrxml kaho . 

This makes an omelette rather an ex- 
pensive affair. 
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— — ^ from the period of Pan, and several I mimetic movement. All ended vrith 

AT THE PLAY. g„mbol io dancers of no particular era. an extremely decorous “ Baochanale,” 

“ Callisto ” AND “ The Little it -was like a canvas by Mr. Sigismund which, apart from Miss Moeeis s share 
Deeam.” Goetze. As for the goat-god, I think in it, might have figured with accepta,nce 

the first scene of Mr. Maurice he must have drifted in by mistake out programme of any school-girls 

He™t’s BaUet without words of Mr. Hewlett’s haUet. I was not entertainment-parents admitt^. 
SoS us an Academy for Young sui-prised that the health of the cow- I venture to compliment the Mistress 
Gentlewomen ftept bv Artemis) going girl from the Dolomites visibly declined of the Oereraonies._ Miss Moeeis has a 
KuXtheir caUisthenics with a%er? in this riotous atmosphere. My wonder youthful and gracious figure would I 
3 pmV-iety, I wondered a littk wasreservedforMissMAEG.AEETMo^is, couldsay as much of aU our “classical 
what thrauthor was doing in so correct that so inteUigent a lady shoifid have, dancers!); a most intelligent face, not 
a commny. But when one of the chosen an allegoiy that offered so few given to vacant smiling; a fine supple- 
mXUiisio, was rusticated for un- natural openings to her company of ness of limb; and an instant serisitive- 
Lmble conduct, and to her, in her dancers. ness foi the suggestions of her theme. 

soHti depression, entered a piping Mr. Galswoethv’s allegoiy fol- And, if shecannot impart all her trained 
_ 1 Tt 1 n vniTTify niTmls. sli© lias afi 


ness for the suggestions of her theme. 
And, if she cannot impart all her trained 


Faun (Mr. Fraser Outeam), Vfho exe- lowed by a selection from a generous gifts to her young pupils, she has at 


cuted a delightful Maurice dance, I f 

recognised my Hewlett, and was con- WST ^ 

fident that the young lady would shortly ^l\ ^ 

be consoled. * (I hope, by the way, that ^ 

Callisto y in her subseq[uent home-life ‘ L *] ^ 

with the Faun; hinted to him that there ^ 

should be a more obvious collusion y/i ^ 

between his pipe and the orchestral f ‘ 

flute.) Miss Margaret Morris was /W | 

really excellent in all moods — ^virginal, 7/ / y 

amorous, maternal — for Callisto be- / I Vv 

comes the mother of the dearest little X | y 

boy-girl (Miss Iris Eowe) — and finally “ j 

dolorous and repentant. A charming i' 

dance-suite and very w^ell suited to the t 

capacity' of Miss Morris' pupils. '! 

I cannot honestly say the same for ^ 

Mr. Galsworthy's Little Dream. On 

paper it would probably be pleasant j 

enough, but for stage purposes it was i 

too full of impracticable allegory. Its ^ m 

motive w^as the moral contrast between I 

the appeal of Nature's solitude and the 

attractions of the life of the town. The /T 

two were typified in the solid flesh / 

by a native guide and a mountaineering \ 

tourist from the gay city — each in love \L- 

with a soft-spoken and very ladylike <‘0, take the nasty fruit away, 

cow-girl, resident among the Dolomites. ^ have any fmit to-day. 

Thpv rPTirpcip^tpd with Pnnal Callisfo .. .. Miss Margaret Morris. 

Ihey weie also repiesented, witii equal ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Winifred Durie. 

solidity, by two local peaks, the Cow 

Horn and the Wine Horn. Taking programme of isolated dances. It suf- 
tums, with the limelight alternately on fered a check, I understand, from the 
each to show which was supposed to intervention of the London County 
be speaking, these two dangerous peaks Council, who insisted on putting the 
threw off a deal of sombre rhetoric children to bed by 10 p.m. Another 
illustrative of their respective points of difficulty was the darkness of the 
view^ I never rightly understood, by auditorium, which compelled me_ to 
the way, the nice distinction drawn step out into the lighted passage if I 
between this pair of natural excrescences wanted to identify the item in the 
f — ^why one mountain should represent programme. Miss Kathleen Dillon 
I the aloofness of Nature, and the other danced a very charming “Sylphide," but 
[ (no less a part of Nature) should typify the best performance was Sliss Mar- 
I the whirl of human society. garet Morris's very vivacious ren- 

l Anon, on the wings of a dream, w'e dering of (I think) an “ Arabesque ” of 
\ were conveyed to the haunts of fashion. Debussy’s, though she danced with bare 
{ Here a veritable orgy of incongruities feet on a soft carpet when the music 
* met our astonied gaze. There was the wanted the ring of heels on a hard floor. 

! ladylike cow-girl from the Dolomites ; She was good, too, in funereal vein, 

I a mute in classical drapery; a Floren- but “ The Death-Dance of Graine" was 
I tine mandolinist ; the mountaineering too protracted for a spectacle of grief, 
j tourist in full twentieth-century evening Indeed there was too littleinterpretation 
I dress with white waistcoat ; a goat-god of actual dance-music, too much of mere 


least taught them something more than 
the first principles of an art which can 
never be learnt in perfection without 
ripe experience and the development 
of individuality. And by that time the 
gift of youth, the best gift of all, is so 
often gone. 0. S. 


‘‘TWO FOE MIETH." 

(The Magpies of St. James'.) 
Pied daws that flit 
And flirt your tails 
Among the grit 
And soot that sails 
Upon our urban breezes, 

Each wintry morn’ 

Your moods I mark 
Where all forlorn 
St. James’s Park 
Shows little else that pleases I 

Though walking to 
My daily desk, 

Your jet-black blue, 

Your picturesque 
Pure white amid the droaiy 
Eain-sodden air 
And fallen leaves, 

Oh, jolly pair 
Of dapper thieves, 

Seem admirably cheery I 

“ For sadnoss one," 

The saying went, 

“ k pair for fun 
And merriment*; " 

So, friends of dainty feather, 

The oracles 
Of happy Fate, 

Of kindly spells 
And fortunate, 

I hail you both together 1 

And cheered of mind 
I go my ways, 

Though chill the wind 
And though the day 's 
As sombre as a Quaker, 

Since here you pry 
Upon the grass — 

Good luck, say I 
For all wlio pass 
•Tiirough good St. James's acre X 



Notoriously Bard Fanhcr^' {comment big on his nm horse). I’ebpormeu he is, too. JcMriiD tuuije gates with me the 

OTHEB DAY.” Lady (innocently), “K,eally! Bolted, I suppose?” 


COEEESPONDENCE EE- 
AEEANGED. 


(1) Achnoxolcdcjmg the llcccipt of a 
Wedding Present. 

Dear Madam, -—Yours of tlio 23rd 
inst. to hand, with enclosure. 

In thanking you for tlie same, we 
venture to mention a small matter. 
The mark on the bottom of the salver 
is not entirely distinct, and we are left 
in doubt as to wliether it is the official 
Lion (indicating sterling silver) or 
another mark, pointing to someone's 
Patent Plate. In tlie circumstances 
we have deemed it wise to submit the 
article to an assay er, and we hope tliat 
his report will be to liand shortly. 

Sliould our expert's view be as 
, favourable as we hope and trust it will, 
we take this opportunity of reminding 
you that our Silver Wedding will be 
celebrated on the 25th day of K ovember, 
1937. 

Thanking you for your kind favours 
in the past and respectfully soliciting 
the honour of their continuance in the 
I futuro, 

We remain, dear Madam, I 

Yom obedient Bervants, 

Morris and J^Iokrth. 


(2) To an Insurance Company. 

Dearest, — All tlie long and tiresome 
formalities which have stood between 
us are now nearly at an end. In a 
word, you have, sweet, accepted all my 
proposals and we go through hfe to- 
gether, its sorrows as well as its joys, 
its sickness, maladies, broken limbs, 
loss of 0 }'es, fires, thefts from private 
residences and professional premises, 
shipwrecks, riots, mutinies, blockades. 
Acts of God and attacks of Eoreign 
Princes. So far from parting us in the 
future, tliese things shall only draw us 
closer together. And, lastly, when the 
ultimate bond shall be sealed, I place 
my Life in your dear hands and think 
tlie annual sum of £23 135. 4c?. which 
I 1*1 ave settled upon you but a small 
price to pay for the many blessings 
and boons you are about to confer upon 
me. ■ 

Forgive me if I touch on a melancholy 
subject, but at this solemn time I must 
refer to that event, the mere idea of 
which is repulsive to both of us. When 
I die, my own, swear to me that you 
will not instantly forget all about me 
and all the promises you have made. 
But I feel assured. 

Your John. 


(3) Ansiear to a Mono tp Lender's Letter, 
Mr. John klorris greatly regrets that, 
owing to the pressure of prior an<l 
long-standing engagements, he is un- 
able to accept Mr. Levinstein’s kind 
invitation to call on him personally at 
his office and negotiate a loan for any 
sum from five pence to five million 
pounds. 


(4) Answer to an Invitation to Dine. 

Dear Bjr, — With reference to your 
memo, of ilic 23rd ult., our client, Mr. 
John Morris, instructs us to inform yon 
tliat ho has placed the same in our 
hands and given us authority, as liis 
solicitors, to represent and protect bis 
interests. This, wo take it, includes 
not only tlie accepting of service of 
notices, etc., but also the duty of enter- 
ing an appearance for him, when the 
proper time comes. With reference to 
the latter, will you bo so good as to 
inform oin‘ Mi% Tibbs, who will attend 
to the matter, whether the occasion is 
such as to necessitate a white waist- 
coat ? 


Trusting to licar from you in the 
course of a post or two, 

We I’cmain, etc., 

Tibbs and Tibbon. 
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ZACYNTHUS. 

I NOTICE that Mr. Plowden, of the Marylebone Police 
Court, has been giving his views on the various tests of 
drunkenness and that he doesn’t think much of those usually 
applied by the doctors — ^which is another blow to that 
suffering profession. 

I happen to be in a position to give Mr. Plovtden some 
valuable help, for I possess the diaries of the Eev. 
Augustus Strongitharm, formerly of St. Paul’s College, 
Oxford, who served his College and his University in 
many capacities, and was noted among his contemporaries 
for a dry and genial humour. At first sight there would 
not appear to be a very close relation between a College 
Don and the subject of drunkenness, but it must be 
remembered that Mr. Strongitharm was for some time 
a Proctor, and was thus brought into collision with 
many noisy young men, flown with insolence and wine, at 
a period when Oxford had not yet adopted the temperate 
methods of to-day. Mr. Strongitharm, it will be seen, 
had his own tests and found them very successful. 

Here are some extracts from his MS. volumes : — 

Nov. 5, 185-. — Usual Town and Gown disturbances, 
but nothing serious. Intercepted a party of ten under- 
graduates. They fled, leaving one in my hands. He 
swayed a great deal from side to side, as well as backwards 
and forwards, so I asked him to repeat after me the words 
“ my eldest brother is a rascal.” At first he refused, saying 
he was not there to have his family insulted. Afterwards 
pleaded he was an only son, but finally consented, and 
did fairly well. Being asked to spell the word “ rascal ” 
he laughed loudly and made the attempt, saying with 
great solemnity “r — a — ^1 — s — c — a,” and adding that 
he knew he ’d got the “ 1 ” in all right, and didn’t care 
about the rest. He must be admonished. 

Nov. 18, 185-. — Salter, the youngest Fellow, distresses 
me by his inability to carry his wine like a gentleman. 
In Common Eoom to-night he grew noisy. Finally, to 
test him, I asked him if he had read As Yoih Like It. 
Eeplied that he knew the blessed thing by his blessed 
heart. Told him ,to say quickly — 

Tongues I ’ll hang on every tree, 

That shall civil sayings show. 

A ghastly failure. He then retired in dudgeon. The 
story will be all over Oxford to-morrow. 

Afay 26, 185-. — Bump suppers everywhere. Had a 
most lively and amusing evening. Met ten oarsmen, five 
being carried pick-a-back by the others. Engaged them 
in conversation and found them in a rather genial state 
of melancholy. Asked them one after another to repeat 
after me — “ The British constitution is suited to British 
citizens and the constitution of Zacynthus is suited to 
Zacynthus's citizens.” None of them got clear through 
the first three words, but they all insisted on repeating 
the whole passage and laughed heartily at one another. 
We broke up with three cheers for Zacynthus. 

I have numerous additional examples if Mr. Plowden 
would like them. 

From an account in The Daily Mirror of *‘B.-P.’s” 
wedding present to his wife : 

“ The lettering is in green and gold. On the leffc side is a boy scout 
sitting at ease on his staff.” 

A common editorial feat. 

I’ Advertiser, having £4 Income, requires Partner £1500 to £2000.” 

I . , Advt. in “ Scotsman.^* 

A very natural desire. 


SUGAR. 

[A suggestion has been made that men should take to eating sweets 
instead of drinking alcohol. The_ results are said to be the same.] 

Away, 0 juices of the grape, away 1 
To you and all strong waters, white or red, 

I have been loyal, I regret to say, 

For many a year ; but now your spell is dead. 

I do recant ; and, from this present day, 

I shall eat sweets instead. 

I shall no longer, howsoe’or I pine, 

Tackle the noonday dram or vinous lunch ; 

It shall suffice me, even when I dine, 

Some saccharine substitute alone to munch ; 

Nay, I will conquer a strong taste of mine 
For midnight brews of punch. 

For there is news that gives one much to think, 

News that the faculty has noised abroad, 

That all the cheer and stingo of the Drink — 

The alcoholic drink — is but a fraud ; 

That sugared almonds, be they white or pink, 

Do just as well, when gnawed. 

I am a faddist, and embrace this fad, 

And, though it something try me at the first, 

Some chocolate (how cheap) when I am sad. 

Some acid-drops (how simple) when athirst. 

Will do — and these combined will give a glad 
Feeling when on the burst. 

And why? ’Tis known that lovers of the grape 
Put on a bibulous aspect plain to see. 

Which has too often cooked their amorous goose, 
Maids jibbing at the same ; and it may be 
That the bland sweet may work, with temperate use, 
A dulcet spell on me. 

And when that sugaring process is complete, 

And I am sweetened for the privilege, 

Of Julia then this boon will I entreat 
(Ah, heaven !) that I may take a box and pledge 
Her with a sweet, both from and to the sweet. 

She having kissed its edge. Dum-Dum. 

HOOTS! 

In a dissertation on the hooting nuisance, Mr. Filson 
Young writes as follows (the italics are his): Let the 
sounding of horns he 2^^'ohihited for one month, say, in the 
Mayfair area, and then let the corj^ses be counted. I dori't 
think there would he many.'" 

Quite by chance we obtained in the palm court of the f 
Hotel Cecil a quaint transatlantic view of the suggestion. 
‘‘I have just seen in one of your evenin' noospapers,” ' 
said a shrewd-looking man, “ the smartest advertisement 
I have ever read on this side. Here it is. Sir — ^riglit 
slap in among matter, and printed in eyetalics so ’s to look 
like a li’erary extract which is too good to miss. Yes, Sir, 

I guess this Mayfair undertaker of yours is the slickest 
burier you’ve got ; and if I ever die in this country I shall 
send for this Filson Young. I ’m a business man, and I’d 
like to be buried by a business man.” 


War Note. 

“The Isle of Man,” we read, “has proclaimed its neu- 
trality.” This is a, nasty set-back for the Greeba Castle 
contingent which Mr. Hall Caine had thought of raising 
for the siege of Tarabosh. 
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First Vendor of Besoms. <‘I don’t know ’ow you sells ’em fou a penny. I spirals the ’afts, I steals the biuoh, and I 

EALS THE BINDIN’S AND ’AVE TO ASK TUPPENCE.” ScCOUd VendOT of BcSOmS, “I STEALS ’EM BEADY-MADE.” 


STEALS THE BINDIN S AND AVE TO ASIC TUPPENCE. OCCOl 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. PunoKs Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

Me. Galsworthy’s new volume of collected comments of 
life and letters is happily named The Inn of Tranquillity. 
Mr. Heinemann’s windmill decks its title-page. It is a 
sober, restful and gentle book. Through it shines, with 
almost too intimate a sense of personality, so that one seems 
somehow to be eavesdropping, the sensitive, perplexed 
‘ temperament of the fastidious and reflective w^eaver of 
exquisite words. One will place the studies according to 
one’s bent. That of the two German brothers, bootmakers, 
with their splendid pride in their craft and their ultimate 
financial failure, is a beautiful sombre piece of portraiture, 
lighted with a human tenderness. The shafts of biting 
drony in ”My Distant Relative ” — the inveterate discreet] 
sponger on aunts and others, who feels so strongly that the 
poor are being demoralised by having things done for them 
and thereby losing their fighting power — hits the very 
,gold. It is written in a mood entirely characteristic of 
:the maker of The Silver Box. “The Black Godmother,” 

’ which describes a stupid unintentional cruelty to a dog, is 
almost too poignant in its revelation of the writer’s tender- 
ness for the dumbly suffering. “ Memories,” another dog 
study, will delight those who recall the spaniel of The 

. Country House. But one runs on. There are deeper 

’matters of criticism, speculation and protest; delicate 
1 matters of fancy. A rebuke to scribblers in the matter of 
I overwriting themselves is given in “Wanted — schooling.” 
And it is really jolly to find so fastidious a writer approv- 


id Vendor of Besoms. “I steals ’em beady- made. 

ing, by example, the tactful splitting of infinitives, which we 
all find so entirely convenient and are all too much of, 
literary snobs to commit — save by accident. Alter all 
language was made for man, not man for language I 

Never having travelled in Andalucia, or for the matter 
of that in any other part of Spain, I am, I conceive, ex- 
ceptionally well qualified to comment on The Guadalcjuivir 
(Constable), a book written by Paul Gwynnw, It does 
not, how'ever, require a very large ignorance of the country 
described to appreciate Mr. Gwynne’s book, for it has 
qualities that must commend it even to tho most extensive 
Spanish travellers. It is the work of a man who is not 
only shrewd and observant, hut also sympathetic and 
humorous — humorous, that is to say, without ostentation. 
He tells us that anything we like in his olla podrida is duo 
entirely to his assistants. Ho gives a list of them, which 
includes Cervantes (believed by some, ho says, to have 
largely assisted Bacon in the writing of Don Qurxoto)^ 
Velasquez;, Murillo, and, in addition to those spiritual 
companions, Don Angel Pizauro y Cabas, who lent his 
corporal presence and who, though being made in the outer 
semblance of a brigand, possessed the most constant and 
patient kindness tho author has over mot with in man. 
In reading this book I have found myself drawn almost 
insensibly by a spirit of agrccablo banter from page to page 
and from chapter to cliapter. I should have liked to Unger 
at Villahueca or Villaharta, two neighbouring yillagos whoso 
inhabitants detest and despise one another with an inlonsc 
local patriotism. “Tho things that Villahueca knows of 
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Villaharta,” says Mr. Gwynne, “ are enough to make every 
white-washed cottage in the latter place blush vivid rose- 
colour. Villaharta has a church without a steeple. And 
why ? Because the people of Yillaharta are so stupid that, 
when the steeple was half-built and .they had no more 
material, they began pulling out the stones from underneath 
to place them on the top.” Villaharta, on the other hand, 
knows that the inhabitants of Villahueca are sulky, ignorant, 
boorish, idiotic and immoral. Mr. Gwynne approves 
patriotism and says “be hanged to the brotherhood of 
man.” The book is agreeably and appropriately illustrated, 
but I failed to discover the name of the artist. 

There is an undoubted fascination in the spectacle of an 
unpunished criminal doing good with his ill-gotten gains. 
Even if the gains were gotten considerably after his crime, 
and have no connection with it, the charm is almost as 
great.^ Such a central figni'e made the fortune of that most 
effective of melodramas, The Silver King ; and might have 
done as much for Mrs. Belloc Lowndes' latest novel, Mary 
Techell (Methuen), if 
the writer had shown 
greater reliance upon 
him. But the story of 
Bicliard Caryll, and 
the delightfully ingeni- 
ous' fraud that started 
him on his career of 
fortune, are hardly (to 
my mind) handled for 
half what they should 
be worth. Thus the 
disclosm’e, when at last 
it comes about, loses in 
effect. For all that, 

Mary Pecliell is a plea- 
sant enough story, in 
its quiet way, and full 
of pleasant quiet folk. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
is becoming something 
of a specialist in love-’ 
tales, and the present 
gives her scope for two 


will take an old-fashioned gown and turn it and twist it 
and gore it and busk it (I speak under correction) till it is 
as good as new, and need not fear to walk down Bond 
Street side-by-side with the latest creation of the most 
popular inodiste of a hobble-skirted day. So that I mean 
no disrespect to her last book when I say that in her 
pleasant story of English country-house life she has used 
a good deal of old material. We all know the beneficent 
will that unfortunately never was signed, and the sweet 
daughter about to be sacrificed to an elderly husband to 
pay her father’s debts, and even the homely New England 
Poppas and Mommas who come and settle in our ancestral 
homes, and how we look upon them as intruders till our 
young men and maidens fall in love with their fascinatiim 
fairy-like daughters and strong clean-shaven sons. We 
could all write about them, and marry them off* in assorted 
couples, and make evei7thing end happily and reasonably 
without going an inch outside our recollections of the 
produce of Grub Street. But we couldn’t do it— that’s 
where the good talker comes in — with the charm and 

freshness of Mrs. 
Hink son’s waiting, 
which I personally find 
very soothing and re- 
creative in the midst of 
a world that is full of 
trouble and bad novels. 



EPISODES IN THE LIVES OF THE GREAT. 

ALEX.iNDER THE GrEAT SENDS ArISTOTLE A PEW SPECIMENS OP THE FAUNA 
OF Asia to assist him in his great work on natural history. 


well-contrasted examples — ^that of Mary Peehell herself, 
hesitating between the suits of Johi Bymmi, the viituous 
egoist, and Bicliard Caryll (and eventually selecting, in the 
last chapter, that one whom you can probably already guess) 
—and the companion picture of dear old Miss Bose Cham- 
woody whose girlhood’s love returns, as such persons do in 
books, to clasp her to his elderly breast. This, to do it 
justice, is an incident very tenderly and engagingly told. 
But, as I say, my favourite figure was Caryll, and I have 
only^ against him the feeling that as a most promising 
criminal he hardly represents quite the “ source of innocent 
merriment ” I had been led to expect. 

According to the fat red book that tells me who everyone 
dse is, one of “ICathaeine Tynan's” favourite recreations 
IS talking to a good listener. One of mine (the others are 
plf and Sir John Benn’s speeches in the L.C.O. debates) 
happens to be listening to a good talker. And that is just 
what J. Mt I was doing when I read her Honey, My Honey 
(Smmh, Elder). For Mrs. Hinkson has so truly this gift 
of the good talker or story-teUer that it doesn’t much matter 
what she talks about. There is no need for her to tickle 
your palate with the newest problem of modem life. She 
breathe freshness into characters and topics that have 
.een used over and over again, as a clever needlewoman 


There is an obvious 
danger in writing a book 
the farcical humour of 
which is mainly derived 
from the narrator of 
the story professing to 
be a fool, and with re- 
gret I liave to say that 
Mr. Edward Burke, 
Bachelors' Buttons 
(Jenkins) has not over- 
come it. In fact, 
Edtuard Delland taxes 
my credulity to such an 
extent that I am in- 
clined to say that no 
one outside a lunatic asylum was ever quite so absurd 
as he was. ‘We are asked to believe that this man, who, 
xmtil he inhei’ited a fortune, had been a master in a boys’ 
college for seventeen years, did not know enough — generally 
speaking- “to come in out of the rain.” Women simply 
scared him out of the few wits he had, and when he went 
to a registry office to engage servants he thought that lie 
md to give his character, and performed other amazing 
(but not amusing) exploits while he was there. Neither can 
I say much in favour of the girl who married him ; she was 
ceitainJy lobust enough and Avould have been a perfect 
teTOr in a mixed hockey match, but her feminine qualities 
Mt me cold. Among the crowd of disagreeable or eccentric 
characters, one village girl, 'Melia Hann, is dravrn so vividly 
that I hope in his next book Mr, Burke will give up 
caricaturing duchesses— -yes, tliere’s a duchess— squires, 
and parsons’ wives, and give us some real studies of the poor. 

“ELECTRIC PALACE 
Mr. Philip Tongb 

LiaHr'BMGS CHARGE OF THE 

To-Riorrow afternoon arrangements have boon made for the 
survivors to visit the theatre . in “ Daily MaiV^ 

We are sure Mr. Tokge wiU not be as deadly as that. 
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A Dl\/ A D I A U11U.C1. UJLOUUO&iUil Wiail 1 . 

CHARIVARIA. we know certain Cal 

One would have expected The Irish are never nervous. 
Bidejpeiident to sympathise with an * 5:« 

oppressed nation, and we must confess a ^he King motored '' 


under discussion than he himself. Yet entire question of the feeding of our 
we know certain Cabinet Ministers police needs overhauling. It is not 


creditable that on ordinary occasions 
it should be left to tlie splendid public 
spirit of the cooks of tlie Metropolis to 


oppressea nation, anct we must contess r* ^he King motored yesterday morn- spirit of the cooks of tlie Metropolis to 
that it gave us something of a shock a Newmarket to Chippenham see that the men do not starve, 

few days ago, when glancing at our park, and an early move was made to ■ 

contemporMy, to come across the fc^e coverts. Thebii'ds rose_ well.” “ What is a wordless play, Father ? ” 
following lines : 's^q always make a point of doing this ''A wordless play, my son, is apparently 

“ON TO CONSTANTINOPLE. in the presence of Eoyalty* an unspeakable production.” 

Burglahs’ Final Objective.” 

We learn from the New York Corre- Tlie Banner of JBacchus, which was 
The Turks are said to be extremely spondent of The Daily Chronicle that borne in the Lord Mayor’s procession 
annoyed with the so-called Powers, who Police-Lieutenant Becker has been as one of the emblems of the Vintners’ 
declared, before the war, that in no chosen president of the “ Death House Company, was, we hear, greeted at 
event would either side| ^.several points with loud 


event would either side- 
be allowed to gain any 
permanent territorial ad- 
vantage. The only reason, 
they say, which kept them 
from assuming the offen- 
I sivewas their reliance on 
this statement. 

It is said that an in- 
llaential group of young 
Scots is endeavouring to 
persuade Sir Edward 
Grey to put in a claim 
for Kirk Kilisse wlien the 
settlement comes. 

Quite the most pa- 
thetic sight we have seen 
for some time confronted 
us, the other day, on the 
shelves of a second-hand 
bookseller’s shop, in the 
form of a volume entitled 
“Is War now Impossi- 
ble?” The price of it 
‘was absurd. 

i - si! !): 

' The Postmaster- 
Genebal announced last 
'week that the question 
of the introduction 
;of a penny postal rate 
between Great Britain 
and France is under - 
‘consideration. Germany 










consideration. Germany is said to Club” at Sing Sing Prison by eleven 
feel flattered that tlie privilege of cor- of his fellow-prisoners who are also 
responding with her subjects is appar- under sentence of death. No one, we 
ently acknowledged to be worth more are sure, will grudge Lieutenant Becker 


cries of “ Hooray sh! ” by 
reverent tipplers. 

“ Some men,” says the 
Fasliiou Expert of The 
Evening Standard/' are 
under the impression that 
if 'they are ‘in mourning,’ 
their evening ties should 
bo black. Tliis is wrong.” 
But wo do not so much 
object to these men as to 
those wlio, to judge by 
their ties, are in half- 


“ CYCLING NOTES I 
Beauties jMissed by 
THE Motorist.” 

Thus a contemporary, 
and the statement is 
confirmed by a couple of 
young ladies who wnite 
to tell us that more than 
once, while crossing the 
road, they have escaped | 
a motor-bike by a hair’s , 
breadth. 


^ Autumn Fashions. 

“Tho older bridesmaids 

THE TEBBOR OF BOND STBEEP. wore drosses of amethyst silk 

“PippA Passes” (new version). tafEota and black pioturo hats 

to match, and wore breeches 

at Sing Sing Prison by eleven the gift of tho bridegroom.” 
fellow-nrisoners who are also Iconic $ eckhj Joiirmh 





wiBirmir 






than twice that amount. 


any little compliment of this sort, 
❖ >;! 


Wanted at once. — Detectives of A telegram fi'om Lima, Peru, informs 
miniature stature, able to conceal them- us that Lieutenant De villa has been 
selves inside pillar-boxes and breathe arrested by order of the Minister of 


From the Daily Orders of an Indian 
Cavalry regiment : — 

“ The Commanding Officer wishes tho inside 
of the men’s horses to be whitewashed.” 


telegram from Lima, Peru, informs tt • • i i e 

us that Lieutenant DevIlla has been ^ 


in that confined space. 
Postmaster-General. 


Dr. MacnAMAEA, in a speech at gos noia oi mengas man. tho stall, which boara tho ai)poaiuiu-.o o£ a 

Gamberwell, admitted that he had had button -hole, but of course there is only bare 

‘ “ nerves ” when addressing the House T/ifi PoZice publishes a protest speculation to go upon.” 

of Commons, and he attributed it to a against the lack of provision made for My dear Watson, it is perfectly simple, 
feeling that somewhere in the House supplying constables with food on big The man lived on the top of a'hill, ancl 
there was probably someone wlio knew occasions such as strikes and state used a stud to keep liis hat on in the 
a great deal more about the matter functions. It seems to us that the wind. Pass the hypodermic syringe. 


Apply to The Justice on a charge of complicity in the 
(Advt.) Putumayo rubber atrocities. If callous- 

ness of name means anything they have 
a speech at got hold of the right man. 


has uttered ! — and life still goes on. 

The Naial Advertiser, announcing 


Putumayo rubber atrocities. I cal ous- aiseovery of a skeleton, says : " 

ness of name means anything they have jj i * , 

^^4. ^ Wo midorstaud that thoro is a mark on 
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THE PERFECT GOLFER. 

As a set oE to the life-like portrait, 
drawn in Mr. Funch's last issue, of 
Thomson, the very human golfer, who 
ascribes his failures to his opponent’s 
luck and his own liver, I am tempted 
to submit a slight sketch of the 
perfect match-losing temperament as I 
observed it — for the last time, I hope — 
in the person of that paragon of golfers, 
Gabriel Goodwin. 

When we met on the first tee 
yesterday his face wore an extreme 
pallor, the result of a recent nasty 
attack of influenza. 

“ Going strong ? ” I asked, for I am 
not in the habit of making concessions 
I to the health of my opponents. 

Never fitter in m}^ life,’* he 
answered cheerily. 

' “ Been playing much lately ?” I asked. 

“ No,” he said ; “ but I ’m always 
better after a rest. I ought* to do 
pretty -well to-day.” 

He drove off and topped the ball 
badly. As it approached the cross- 
bunker a brave smile lit up his filmy 
eye. “ Serves me right,” he said 
genially. Then, as the ball scrambled 
over and lay clear beyond, ‘‘ Tut 1 tut 1 ” 
he said with a frown ; “just my luck! ” 

I responded with a hard low drive 
that should have travelled 250 yards 
at least, but it caught the bunker full in 
the face and fell in. 

“ Just your luck ! ” he said, and was 
obviously pained. And indeed I could 
see that he took little pleasure in 
winning the hole with three strokes to 
spare. ! 

On the second tee he sliced hopelessly 
into the rough. “ Funny thing,” hesaid; 

‘ it isn’t as if I wasn’t feeling fit.’ 

I followed suit in the same direction. 

“A bit off colour — what?” he said 
sympathetically. 

Both balls w'ere lost. He left his 
caddie to search for his, and came over 
and found mine for me. His own was 
never retrieved. 

“All square,” I said. I saw no 
occasion to refer to his bad luck, but he 
clearly felt that the thing might be 
weighing on my mind, so he just said, 

“ Mine was much the worse shot ; and, 
anyhow, if I ’d found my ball I doubt if 
it would have been playable.” 

At the seventh green (he was now three 
up, in face of the most execrable fortune) 
a marvellous recovery from a bunker 
laid his ball dead. 

“ Good,” I said, for I could afford to 
be lavish, having something in hand 
this time. “Pure fluke,” he answered. 

I had three putts for the hole and 
scratched the first two of them. 

“ I ’m afraid you ’re not in the best of 
health/' he said. 


“Oh, I’m all right,” I answ'ered 
snappily. 

I had still a four-foot putt to wun the 
hole and missed it. “ Have it again ! ” 
said Goodwin ; “I put you off by telling 
my caddie to keep stiff.” 

“ The hole is halved,” I said coldly. 

After the turn, where he was five up, 
he visibly tired, and once or twice he 
sw^ayed as if he would fall. Indeed, at 
the thirteenth hole, where a gallant 
brassey shot just trickled him into the 
water-bunker (two strokes later I 
hopped it with a fluffed iron, without 
protest on his part or comment on 
mine) a touch of vertigo nearly toppled 
him in while he w^as fishing his ball 
out. “Anyhow, it wanted washing,” 
was all he said. 

At the sixteenth hole, after an un- 
paralleled run of luck, I had him down 
to one. Every time that I just fell short 
of a bunker he would say, “Well 
judged 1 ” and when I scraped through 
he would say, “Hard luck! Took all 
the run off* your ball I ” ■ • 

At the seventeenth he could hardly 
stand, and missed a 9-inch putt. “ Ail 
square I ” I said, on a note of triumph. 
“ Anybody’s game,” he replied brightly. 

At the eighteenth he vras witliin a 
foot-and-a-half with his third. I had 
to play the odd from fifteen yards away, 
and the match was as good as over. At 
the best I could only hope to halve it. I 
putted desperately and lipped the hole, 
laying him a dead stymie. He had two 
for a half, and his plain business was to 
take no risks. But a gay smile broke 
over his wan <?heek as he called aloud 
for his niblick. “One seldom gets a 
chance of trying this stroke,” he said, 
“and now’s an excellent opportunity.” 

I breathed a short sharp prayer that 
he might knock me in and remain 
outside himself. 

He did. 

“ I ’ve often wanted to see that done,” 
he said, with a rippling laugh. 

“ My game 1 ” I said. 

“And well deserved,” said he, as he 
offered me the price of a first-class ball. 

“ But we had no bet,” I said. 

“ Oh, but surely we had,” said he. 

Being flushed with victory and in a 
generous mood, I hadn’t the heart to 
deny him. 

■«* ‘A* -X' 

“How did you get on with Goodwin?” 
said the Secretary after lunch. 

“ Oh, I won all right,” I said. 

“Then you’ve made him a happy 
man. If there’s one thing he enjoys 
more than winning, it is being beaten.” 

^“Well, next time,” I said, “I think 
I’ll play with someone who makes 
excuses on the score of health, and 
blames his luck and complains of 
mine and hates losing. You get more 


satisfaction that way. There ’s no fun 
in beating these inhuman angels. I ’d 
as soon whack an indiarubber bogie.” 

0. S, 


THE SNOW-WHITE LIE. 

He is sixty-five years of age and 
usually looks it. A tall ruddy man, 
wuth a great shock of iron-grey hair, 
and,. though walking a little creakingly, 
as sons of the soil must do in later 
years, he is stiff active and powerful, 
but — sixty-five. . , . 

Now sixty-five is all right if you have 
a good master and have been in his 
employ for a long time ; but sixty-five 
is the devil if , you are seeking a new 
job. And Old Jack, as we have thought- 
lessly called him (Heaven forgive our 
want of prescience !), after seeming to 
be as deeply rooted here as any tree, 
was, three weeks ago, suddenly told that 
he would not be wanted after that 
Saturday. For how many years he 
had lived in this village and done his 
daily task on tlie same farm, I cannot 
say, but certainly for nearly forty, and 
never an hour off for illness in all that 
time. And now he had to go ; find a 
new master, a new cottage; begin 
again. 

He tried near about, day after day, 
for a week, but to no purpose, and then 
began to extend his view, giving up all 
hope of remaining among his old neigh- 
bours, and one evening he brought me 
an advertisement clipped from a paper. 
“Would you mind answering that?” 
he asked; for Jack did not want to be 
beholden to his late employer for any- 
thing, and he is one of those foi'tunate 
creatures who can neither ]'ead nor 
write. 

So I answered it. I said that I liad 
known Jack for so long ; that he was 
sober, willing, ' agreeable, capable and 
all the rest of it ; and tliat he had been 
dismissed through no fault of his own 
but because the farmer was making 
changes all round. And I added, “ lie I 
is fifty-eight.” And last night Jack 
came to tell me he had got the place. 

J ack’s serious trouble will come when 
it is time to draw his old-age pension ; 
mine, when I confront St. looter at the 
Gate. — 

“ Tho Stockholm Tidningen annouiicoB that 
tho Nobel priKO for literatiiro will probably bo ^ 
awarded to M. Aiiatole, Franco.” 

Simday Chronicle. 
Also ran: Mr. Jack, London. 

“Medical Man, married, resident in tho 
Canary Islands, will bo pleased to look after 
anyone desiring to stay in a warm, sunny 
climate. Every comfort can bo secured.” 

Advt. in “ TJlc Times. 

Not bad, as far as it goes, but does he 
give pocket-money ? 




ITessbs. Taft axd Eoosevelt {to one another). •• CHEEE UP ! IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN WOESE. I MIGHT HAVE WON. 






‘ What kind of a pain is it, dablino ? ’ 


‘ A BIG BOUND PAIN WIV JAGGY EDGES I ^ 


TO MESSRS. STAPLETON, FURNISHERS. 

{A little reminde?' in verse.) 

Sirs, — A s I write these lines (November o) 

The war-god thunders at the Golden Gates, 

The hills are carried by the Bulgar’s drive, 

And we have not yet had your Mr. Bates 

To lay our carpet. Possibly the woe 
That fills the huge dominions of the Turk 
Has made the transport business somewhat slow, 
Has checked you in your far-off Orient work. 


I should not wonder in the wild dismay 
That fills them as they read their morning press 
(Troy fell, and Carthage also had its day), 

If they have overlooked my fiat’s address. 


But come, Sirs, we are Britons, we have made 
Through stolid commerce in the teeth of storm 
Empires that Alexander never swayed — 

I shall be much obliged if you perform 


The shrieks that rose when lurk Kilisse fell 
Startled the caravans from Smyrna bound, 
There in the azure ford we know so w'ell 
Erom posters in the Electric Underground. 


The promise that you gave, though Europe frown 
And Asia tremble, and no more defer 
Coming to lay the littlo carpet down 

On our spare bedroom fioor — the Axmiuster. 

Evob. 


As when they hear beneath the Syrian skies 
The music of the bulbuls (nightingales), 

The salt tears trembled in the camels' eyes 
And on the beach they dropped their corded bales. 

They jibbed ; they seemed to say, “The bloom is gone ; 

Byzantium totters ; what are druggets now ? " 

The man who rides the mule said, “ Hup, get on ! ” 

(In Turkish) — ^but he knew not Why or How. 

This must have thrown your business out of gear, 

•And many a priceless rug of Persian pile 
May have been pinched by some low privateer. 

The merry Grecian tar ; one knows his style. 

I should not wonder if the nice young men, 
Immaculately dressed, serene and suave, 

Who showed me round your shop — October 10 — 

Are clothed in sackcloth now and cease to shave. 


“It seemed the height of audticity to attempt the white loser, but ho 
did so, and while the rod ball seemed to remain motionless as his 


own dropped into the pocket ho made a ciuick gesture of appeal with 
his hand to the marker, whoso favourable decision received immediate 


response in a broad smile of gratification .” — Daihj News. 

The stationariness of the red ball after our attempt at a 
white loser does not worry us. What we hate to soo is 
the white ball remaining motionless. 


Erom a letter in The Edinburgh Evening Disjpatch: 

“Have I not cause to complain, if having given say £880 for a 
house, I am told that, owing to the presence of those undesirables, 
I can only expect £6000 on a resale ? ’ ^ 

Certainly. Any Scotsman would. 


“4/- Postal Order sent with your worn umbrella to I) , will 

bo returned same day equal to now.” — Advt. in Irish Independent.*' 

We frequently get the creases in our postal orders taken 
out in this way. 
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“INSTINCT.” 

(An Instinctim Ferversion of an evening 
at the Duke of York's Theatre.) 

The Eiest Act. 

A sitting-room in the house of the %oell- 
knoion American Surgeon^ Bradford 
Mandover, M.D., B.E.S. 

Enter Walker. 

Walker. I Ve come to see the doctor. 
Mrs. Walker (slightly ruffled). 1 don’t 
quite know what my position is in this 
house. In my last place housekeepers 
didn’t have to answer bells, like any 
common servant. But I say nothing 
of that. What I do say is that, whether 
I am your wife pr not — and the author 
is none too clear upon the point— 
you ’ve no business here. Get out. 
Walker. I Ve come to tell the doctor 
^ about his wife’s goings-on with this 
young poet. 

' Mrs. Walker. You brute! My mis- 
tress never goes-on. 

Walker. Wait till you’ve read this 
letter he ’s written her. It ’s the rough 
copy of the one she’s going to get 
to-day. I picked it out of his fireplace. 
Mrj. Walker. A likely story ! 

Walker {loftily)* If you’d hever been 
a student of the drama, Mrs. Walker, 
you ’d know that that sort of thing is 
hakuays happening. 

Exit loith dignity, followed by 
Mrs. Walker. 

Enter Mrs. Mandover and her brother- 
in-law, Arthur Mandover, M.B. 

* Mrs. Mandover. To continue our dis- 
^ cussion about doctors — I must say I 
think they are ignorant butchers. 

Arthur (quietly). Did I ever tell you 
the story of how my brother, at the 
risk of his own life, failed to cure one 
i of his patients.? 

j Mrs. Mandover. Dozens of times, 
i Arthur (annoyed).- Oh I (Hojpefully) 

‘ Still, the audience hasn’t heard it. 

I Mrs. Mandover (rising). Then you 
must - tell them some other time. 

' You ’ll have plenty of opportunities of 
talking before the play ’s over. Here ’s 
, Amy, and I must see her alone. 

Exit Arthur. Enter Amy Vane. 
Amy. Well, I saw the poet and I 
gave him your message. 

Mrs. Mandover (eagerly). What does 
he say ? 

Amy. Eefuses to return your letters 
and says he must see you once more to 
say good-bye. Here’s a fair copy of 
the assignation. He spilt the ink over 
the first draft. 

Mrs. Mandover (reading the letter). 
'Amy, it ’s for to-night ! I mustn’t 1 
Amy. He ’ll kill himself if you refuse. 
At least, he. said so, but men are so 
uncertain. You never can trust them. 


Mrs. Mandover. Oh, I shouldn’t like 
that I Eather than he should kill 
himself, I will see him. We haven’t 
too many poets in America. (Reflecting) 
Now tvhere can I see him at half -past 
eleven to-night ? 

Amy (trying to help). In the green- 
house? On the croquet lawn ? In the 
butler’s pantry ? 

MrL Mandover (doubtfully). No-o-o, 
no-o-o-o. (Suddenly) I have it I In 
my bedroom 1 

Amy (a little surprised). Aren’t you 
thinking of Mr. Henry Kistemaeckees’ 
other play, dear — The Ttirning Point ? 
At the St. James’s, you know ? 

Mrs Mandover (with simple dignity). 
Why do you grudge me a bedroom 
^cene, Amy ? Is there any reason why 
I shouldn’t have one too ? 



Big-handed Bradford. “Anotilicr word and 
I ’ll fall on you,” 

Bradford Mandover Mr. 0. Aubrey Smith. 
Mrs. Mandover Miss Lilian Braitiiwaite. 

Amy. Of course not, dear. Only it 
seems so funny of Mr. Kistemaeokers. 
To keep on and on. 

Mrs. Mandover. Eeally, I cannot help 
that. Well, then, you will arrange it for 
me? Thank you, darling. And if there’s 
ever anything I can do for you — if, for 
instance, you want to marry my 
brother-in-law . . . and take him right 
away . . . well, you know how glad I 
shall be to help you in anything. 

Exit Amy. 

Enter Bradford Mandover, M.D., F.E.S. 

Mandover. Ah, I wanted to see you. 

Mrs. Mandover. Well ? 

Mandover (grimly). I’ve just been 
talking to Walker and, er — (decides not 
to hill her) — I ’m going to take you to 
Switzerland to-morrow for your health. 

Mrs. Mandover (staggered). Just you 
and I— alone ? ' 

■' Mandover (sternly). Quite alone. 

Mrs. Mandover (seeing a ray of com- 
fort). Not even your brother, then? 

Mandover (surprised). No. 


Mrs. Mandover. Oh, well, that ’s 
something, anyway. 

Curtain. 

The next Two Acts. 

The scene is the same, but the door at 
the back, leading into Mrs. Mandover' s 
bedroom, has a luay of opening. The 
hour is late. 

Mandover. Arthur, I. was calm in 
the First Act, but now I ’m going to let 
myself go. You ’ve never seen me really 
angry. (Rushes up and down the room) 
There! That shows you ! My primeval 
passions are roused ! I am a savage ! 
i Arthur (putting the tips of his fingers 
together). It would be interesting at 
this point to discuss what is meant by 
the veneer of civilisation. It won’t take 
more than twenty minutes. My view 
is this. I hold that instinct is largely 

the product of ‘ 

Mandover (succumbing to the instinct 
of antagonism which “Arthur aroitses 
in everybody). You are quite wrong. 
Civilisation . , . (They discuss it ex- 
haustively) . . , But, good heavens! 
All this time my wife may be walking 
about the park with the poet I 

[He seizes a revolver and dashes out. 

Enter Amy. ‘ 

Arthur (accusingly). “You have taken 
the poet to my sister-in-law’s bedroom! 
(Amy draws herself up.) It ’s no good 
looking indignant ; I know everything. 

Amy (to the audience). And 1 used to 
think I liked him once ! 

Arthur. My brother may be back at 
any moment with his revolver. It is a 
matter of .life and deatli that the poet 
should bo ‘got away immediately. That 
being sp, 1 will devote the next ten 
minutes to telling you what I think of 
your boliaviour in this maUer. (Putting 
the tips of his fingers together) In the 
first place 

\fThe bedroom door opens and Mrs. 

Mandover appears in great distress. 
Mrs. Mandover. Oh I oh! Nothing 
like this over happened in a St. daines’s 
Theatre 'bedroom ! 

Amy. What is it ? 

Mrs. Mandover. When I told him I 
was going away to Switzerland ho 
fainted and hit his head against the 
washstand 1 He is dying ! 

Arthur (having altered the bedroom, 
diagnoses the case rapidly, and re- 
turns). And only IBradford Mandover, 
M.D., F.E.S. , can save his life ! 

Enter Bradford Mandover, M.D., 
F.E.S. Amy and Arthur, recog- 
nising that M^^AuliREY Smith aneZ 
Miss LixjIan Braxthwaite arc in 
simply tremendous form, decide to 
let them have the stage to them- 
selves-, 

Mandover (fiercely). Where is he? 
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Second. “Wot you want to do in the next hound is kid ’i?j. ’Or about and 

SMILE, YOU KNOW, AND, WUIATEVER YOU DO, DOn’T LET ’iM BEE THAT ’E ’S 'UllT YOU.” 


Mrs. Ma^idover . (surprised). In my 
room. (Hurriedly) But all quite 
harmless, just like the bedroom scene 
at the St. James’s. 

Handover (leaning over her). The 
truth, woman 1 Do you love him ? 

■ Mrs. Maiidover. ■ t don’t know. I 
like him because he ’s so different from 
you. Your great big hands are always 
cutting people open — ugh, horrid! — 
while his write beautiful poetry. I 
shut my eyes and I seem to see your 
huge hands, red with blood, cutting 
and cutting and cutting. I ’m like that. 
Your immense hands 

Handover (distinctly annoyed). Say 
another word* about the size of my 
hands and I shall give you a push. i 

Mrs. Handover. Well, there it is. 1 
adore being with him, and it makes me 
feel ill to think of you. Which do I 
really love? . ' - 

Handover (still a trifle piqued). My 

great big hands” are now going to 
make your poet feel ill. ■ 

, Mrs. Handover. Oh, Brad, I almost 
forgot 1 He hit his head against the 
washstand when I said good-bye to him. 
Arthur says that only an operation by 
you can save liis life. You will try, 
won’t you? 

Handover . (nasti ly) . W ouldn’ t you 
love me better if I wrote some beautiful 
verses to him ? 

Mrs. Handover. Coward and beast 1 
I hate you ! (E^iter Arthur.) Oh, 
Arthur, he”s going to kill him, 

Arthur (piUtmg the Ups of his fingers 
together). I think not. As I pointed 
out to him in the First Act, the instinct 
of a highly civilised ; 

Handover (in despair). Oh, I can’t 
listen to this ! 

[He rushes loildly into the bedroom. 

Mrs. Handover. Brad! Brad!' (After 
a pause) How blind men are ! Any 
woman would see at once that I love 
Brad. When a woman tells a man 
that his hands are three sizes too big 
and that it makes her feel ill to think 
of him, it always means she adores 
him. Oh, and I ’ve just remembered 

something. What I By the way, 

is the door open ? 

Arthur. Yes, it ’s all right. He can 
hear. . _ 

Mrs. Handover. Well, what I reaUy 
meant "to say just now was that I 
only loved the poet with a Mother's 
love. I regarded him as a great big 
child — Brad’s child. (Turning rou'nd 
in siirprise) Oh, Brad!’ I didn't know 
you were there ! 

! ' May^dover (beaming from the door). 
■Excuse my shirt-sleeves, dearest," but I 
' am -just about to operate ! ‘ 

, Curtain. 

And so, to sweet Rosalind '' . / 

.... . A.,A..M. 


COON-CAN. 

Happily for friends of music 

Songs that made, in days of yore. 
Many glad and just a few sick 
Now are to be heard no more; 

Wbon a dame in scanty clothing, 
Standing near a linaelight moon. 
Sang, while we were faint with 
loathing, 

Songs she named from thee, 0 coon ! 

Did she guess, when deep dejection 
Seized upon us at thy name, 

It would one day claim connection 
With a fashionable game ? 

When arboreal relations, 

Squatting on some mountain ridge, 
Tired of playing Poker-Patience, 

Found they could not master Bridge, 

.Did they hail thee as inventor 
; Of a pastime all their own ?; — 

“ Let us show each social centre , 

1 . Rules as simple .as. Pope Joan. , 


“ Shunning all the wiles of Poker, 

Bluff* and all the facial arts. 

Make we the obliging Joker 
Two of spades or ace of hearts. 

No one now .need feel dismay at 
Guests too many or too few ; 

Here ’s a game we all can play at — 
Something every coon can do.” 
Tlianks to thee for substituting 
Game of skill for dismal chant ; 
Making clear to Upper Tooting 
What Coon can and what Coon can’t. 


“FKBOOIOUS SUPFBAGIST. 

DOG WHIPS A SOHOOLMASTEB.” 

Nottingham Guardian. 

‘*In spite of all our efforts,” writes 
Jones minimus, “ the Italian greyhound 
refuses to learn this trick.” 


“It was unanimously decided to present the 
hon, treasurer and hon. secretary with an 
harmonium in recognition of their services for 
the past’ year .” — Bournemouth Daily Echo. 

Harmonium duets will be features of 
the coming local concert seat on. 
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BLANCHE'S LETTERS. 

Autumn Manceuvres, 

Farh Lane, 

Dearest Daphne, — I 've just been 
putting in a week or two with Jack 
and Dot Mummery at Mummery Park. 
Jack’s brothers, Dick and Tom, belong 
to the Open-A.ir League now, and there 
were some other members of the League 
among the people down there. Their 
goings-on, my dear, are utterly and 
absolutely ricky ! They had a row of 
cots stood in the shrubbery, piled with 
blankets, and there, if you please, they 
pretended to sleep — each of them pro- 
. Tiding himself with a big umbrella in 
case of rain 1 At breakfast they made 
a great show of being ravenous, of 
feeling much better than nom autreSy 
and, generally speaking, of being very 
sorry for everybody else. But they 
looked wretched! Someone asked if 
they wouldn’t have some brandy before 
tackling their brekky, and one specially 
nippy morning I said I supposed they ’d 
dreamed of discovering the North Pole 
over again. Dick said, in his most 
superior manner — and the open-air 
manner, Daphne, is distinctly inclined 
to be priggish — “Open-air people never 
dream.” “ No, poor things, I suppose 
not,” I answered. “To dreamy one 
must be asleep 1 ” 

The way they forced their open- 
airhood down our throats was, we 
agreed, a little bit insufferable. For 
instance, one evening, when we were 
having some music, ^someone sang an 
old Scotch song, “ 0 wert thou in the 
cauld blast, I’d shelter thee” (one 
must be either Scotch or ragtime now), 
and some of the open-air people got on 
their hind legs and said the song was 
drivel, that the person in the “cauld 
blast ” evidently belonged to the Open- 
Air League and knew what was what, 
and that the blighter who came 
doddering round with his offers of 
shelter was some blithering indoor 
idiot 1 

Talking of ragtime, it really has been 
quite a serious symptom. I hear that 
at St. Agatha’s the other Sunday the 
congregation drifted into ragtime while 
singing a hymn; and the dear rector 
reproved them from the pulpit when 
he began to preach; but before he’d 
finished his sermon the dreadful thing 
had seized him too, and he W'as^reac/i- 
ing in ragtime. 

I ve a simply dilly bit of news for you. 
This, my dearest, is to be a sideways 
winter 1 The draping, the trimming, in 
fact the whole effect of the new gown is at 
one side, and, of com*se, the coiffure and 
headgear follow suit. Par consiquenty 
front faces are quite quite out, and ' 
if you haven’t something of a profile, ! 

you 'd far, far better be dead 1 You 
must decide which of your profiles you 
like best, and be dressed and coiff&e for 
that side. 

Some fortunate creatmres have two 
distinct profiles in different styles, and 
both presentable. Babs, for instance, 
has a retroussBy saucy profile, and a 
straight, serious one ; so she can have 
two perfectly distinct styles according 
to which side she dresses for! With 
the sideways frock, jewellery and peltry 
have fallen into line and reserve all 
their best effects for one side. Oh! 
and another frightfully important thing 
— the sideways toilet has brought with 
it the sideways loalh. All the forward 
walks — the glide, the stride, and the 
little frivolous pit-pat — are tomles dans 
Vahimey and we’re all proceeding d 
Vecrevisse. Your Blanche is generally 
considered to be the best exponent of 
the new walk. (Proclaim it not from 
the house-tops, dearest, but I ’ve got a 
big crab and take lessons from him 
every day.) 

The BuUyon-Boundermere woman 
went to have some sideway frocks made 
lately, and, after turning her two pro- 
files — they ’re both equally past praying 
for — to Oiga, said, “ Now which profile 
shall I choose? Which side shall I 
have the draping and trimming of the 
gown at ? ” Olga felt herself in a deep, 
deep hole. She looked at the two 
profiles, and then her artistic conscience 
gained the day and she said, “ I think 
I should advise madame to have the 
draperies and garniture derrUre de la 
robe.*' “Which side is that?” asked 
the B.-B. woman. 

Another leading feature of this 
autumn is the passing of the girl and 
even^ of the young married woman. 
It ’s immensely con-ect just now to be 
oldy and there s quite a small rage for 
grey hair. If years haven’t made you 
old, why, you must get there with a 
grey wjg and bmrnt cork, and, if you 
want to be utterly and absolutely, you 
must stoop a little, cany a gold-headed 
stick, ‘ and sprinkle your chat with such 
phrases as, “In my young days ” ; “I 
don’t know what the world’s coming 
to,” and so on. Yesterday Popsy Lady 
Eamsgate was discussing the elderly 
yogue with some of us-— from the stand- 
point of a juvenile, of course, or it 
y^ouldn’t be Popsy — and she wound up 
by actually daring to say, “It’s an 
absurd fashion, but I suppose one must 
follow it, and, if grey hair ’s de rigueuTy 
why, there ’s nothing for it but to wear 
a wig 1 ” , „ 

“ Or not to wear one, as the case 
may be,” said Beryl. 

Norty says this is going to be a 
distinctly lively session at Westminster.’ 
First there 's Scotland, where the PictS 

mean to separate from the Scots and 
set up for themselves. Then, he tells 
me, Norfolk and Suffolk and a heap of 
other counties are going to demand the 
revival of the Heptarchy, and intend to 
have their own Witenagemote (N. says, 
for his part, he thinks a Witenagemote 
sounds a distinct improvement on the ' 
House of Commons, where wit is con- 
spicuous by its absence 1 ) Outre cela, 
my dearest, the people of the Isle of 
Wight and Hampshire, where the Jutes 
originally settled, are going to give 
notice that for the future they will ' 
consider themselves JnteSy have Jute ; 
Plome Eule, and talk nothing but Jute. ' 
It wull be a long business, I daresay, 
for, as Norty says, before the Hept- 
archy people and the Jutes can speak 
their own languages they’ll have to 
learn them, and it won’t be a hit easy 
to find anyone to teach either Jute or 
Hep. 

Everyone in town just now is going 
to the Natural Theatre, a quaint little 
barn of a place, but with a great mission. 
It is a reaction against the elaborate - 
mounting of plays, against the modorn 
form of drama, in short, against almost 
everything. There are no carpets, 
curtains, cushions or pretty-pretties of 
any kind. ’ The audience sit on plain 
wooden benches. The. stage scenery is 
drawn by children on big slates, there 
are no footlights, the stage being lit by 
a candle or two, and no make-up is , 
used. The management say they are 
there to show “common-place, every- 
day life, whore common-place things 
happen and common-place things arc 
said.” 

They say no author who writes for 
them is to “ grin over the shoulders of 
his characters and let off epigrams,” 
and no actor is to “got between a 
character and the audience by making 
points and by elocutionary' effects.” 
Nothing particular ever happens in the . 
plays, but they call a spade a spade to 
any extent, and so the Natural Theatre 
is always full I There are no Acts and 
no curtain to come down, and one 
would never know when the play is 
over (for it gives no clue to that itself) 
if it were not for a voice calling out 
from the darkness at the back of the 
stage — “ That ’s all — get out ! ” 

Ever thine, , Blanche. 

“ There wore about G,000 spectators, and 
amongst them was the Prince of Wales, whom 

I saw with a couple of his college chums stroll- 
ing down to the ground .just like any other 
eager young fresher-. Whit a democratic thing 
this sport is, in that om common bond of 
interest unites the heir to the Throne with its 
meanest subject.'’— Da% News. 

A little unkind to one of his com- 
panions. 
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EcLTit^st Citizcu, There you ajith w m m i .... t •«. 


“HOIST ON HER OWN PETARD.” 

Gabeieile came in to see me, lookinc 
fr^h and beautiful— Gabrielle, I mean 
bhe covered the book I was reading 
with a leaflet explaining why Militancy 
18 essential, patted me oh the cheek ahd 
dropped into a chair. GahrieUe is' a 
i ank' but a very attractive Pank. 

“ Still smashing windo'ws ? ’’ I queried 
“ X' didn’t come to discuss politics 
unde, she said, “but to remind you 

“ “S', 

I am not one of those who deny that 
women can be businesslike. ' 

« “I forgotten it,’’ I answered, 

and X have already sent you, with my , 
best wishes a present which I hope.will i 
prove worthy of, this traly memorable ' 
occasion. - It should reach you in the i 
morning.” ^ 

« n Pf/cci! uncle ! ” cried she. 1 

■Do tell me what it is.” 

^ protest, 

and, as I id so, realised how helpless a 

mXnJri!® “ ‘‘bout the I 

‘ I dedine absolutely to move an o 


inch from this chair until you tell me ” 

announced my niece. 

f ^ surrendered. Do you remember, 

• I asked, “what your weak- 
^ minded uncl^ gave’ you when you 
Y attained the age of ten ” • 

1 “Perfectly,” said she. “Ton gave 
me ten coins— a farthing, a halfpenny, 
a penny, a threepenny bit, a sixpence 

• a shilling, and so on— and I honestly 

, believe It was the host bii-thday present 
1 I ever had.” • j a 

' 1 hope you will find this even 
I the_ truth, Gaby, I was 

n a difficulty, and it has caused me a 
lot of worry. I wanted to give you 
something handsome, you see, iu view ; 

*be festival,- blit , 

for the life of meloouldn’t think what. 

I eouldn t consult “you because I wished 

wKv f, and that is t 

why on second thoughts I ’m not going < 
to tdl you anything more about it now.” ^ 
“Go on,” said Gaby. ' 

“Very well,” I agreed meekly after * 

have sent you twenty-one 5 

Postal Orders — one for a i 

Se*fn° shiSngs, t 

one for four shillings, and so on.” | r 


A smile flashed into hor face and 
vanished. She gripped tho arms of her 
, chair. ■ 

“ You registered them ? ” slio de- 
manded. 

I “ No,” I confessed. “ I thouglit that 
would tend to spoil the surprise, you 
see. Perhaps it was unwise, but one 
trusts so implicitly in the Po.st Office 
nowadays ” 

oourso yon posted tliem in 
the piUar-box at the bottom of the 
Street. 

Yes, I admitted. Just a quarter 
! of an hour ago.” 

_ "And ten minutes ago,” said GabrieUe ' 
tiagically, “ I poured about half-a-pint 
of corrosive acid into that piUar-boxl” 


Soollour, oftlioSwan- 
Bteamship Yukon, roportod that at 7.10 on 
stoaming up 

inn Channel they passed a float- I 

snmim /bey seanohod for aomo time to 
secure this danger to navigation.’* 

^ ^ South WclIcs JSIvening JSxjp7'Cs$, 
This is a very common optical illusion, 
due to reflection, which ought never 
to take in an experienced sea-captain 
nowadays. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Exteacted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 



Pbincb Arthur {cowjalciccfitly rejlcctiiig dw'big lIom& JRule dchcife). “Poor old Bonar! Tliat ’s tlio worst of being a loader — ono 
lias to keep awake ! ’ ’ 


Ilottse of Commons, Monday, Novem- 
ber 4. — “ It is a curious position we ’re 
in on this Bill,” said Bonner Law just 
now ; “ discussing academically, as if 
we were a debating society, questions 
like Proportional Eepresentation and 
Woman Suffrage.” 

This reflection presents with simple 
force a view of the extraordinary, un- 
precedented character of debate going 
forward from day to day in Committee 
on Home Eule Bill. All know what 
was expected when the business began. 
Seemed probable that the riots wliich 
marked passage of Bill of 1893 would 
be exceeded in respect of eruption of 
temper and spilling of gore. And here 
we are night after night boring each 
other to death with vain repetition and 
debating - society disquisition on ab- 
stract questions. 

The only man who keeps the flag 
flying is Captain Snodgrass Craig. 
Only the other night, as recorded at 
the time, he gave notice to whom it 
might concern that he was beginning 
to take off his coat. To-night at 
Question-time he went straight to the 
point. 

“ Is the Prime Minister,” he asked, 


now prepared to announce the steps 
he intends to take to attempt to force 
the loyalists of Ulster to submit to a 
Nationalist Parliament proposed to be 
set up under the Government of Ire- 
land Bill, against their expressed de- 
termination and the terms of the 
solemn league and covenant they had 
entered into ? ” 

There you have it. No circumlo- 
cution. No beating about the bush of 
proportional representation, canals in 
the planet Mars, and the like. Amid 
the sleepy haze that lies low over the 
House the glorious Ulster Day is in peril 
of being forgotten. Dim are memories 
of its martial pomp, its deadly wooden 
guns, its royal escort of middle-aged 
barristers bent on breaking the law. 
This simple question flashes it all back 
again. At last attention is focussed on 
real issue, the actuality evaded by all 
this talk round and round about the 
inane. 

With another in seat of Premier 
this swift confronting of the House with 
stern reality might have led to noisy 
scene. Bitter contemptuous reply 
from Treasury Bench would have set 
Ulster aflame. Nationalists below the 


Gangway, “ grown mouldy for want of 
a bating,” would liave joyously stepped 
in. Tho green would have been car- 
peted with wigs. Asquith not the man 
to play up to that game. In fewest 
words he icily answered it was im- 
possible for him at present stage to add 
anything to statements made by him 
“ on June 11th and July 3rd.” 

Nobody happened to have in waist- 
coat pocket cuttings of tlieso precise 
answers. It followed that none could 
criticise tlieir purport, condemn or 
approve tlieir conclusions. Whilst 
Members w^ere wondering what was 
said “on June 11th and July 3rd,” 
next question was called on. House 
safely landed once more among hum- 
drum conditions. 

Business done . — Twelfth Night in 
Committee on Home Eule Bill. Clause 
IX. considered. 

Tuesday . — Quite a relief after long 
course of Irish debate, with Wales 
waiting close at hand for next turn, to 
have good old Scotia take tlie floor for 
howsoever brief interlude. Added charm 
was certain mystery that enveloped 
incident. So the mists encircle the 
brow of Ben Nevis, or, falling on the 
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breast of Loch Awe, temporarily ob- 
scure its beauty. 

Business arose upon cluster of ques- 
tions submitted by Mr. Hogge, relating 
to internal management of Scottish 
Universities. For the Southron there 
was some fine confused feeding in this 
haggis of interrogation, with its refer- 
ence to inclusive, fee, extra mural 
schools, the constitution of Universities, 
and the authority of their governing 
bodies. Mystery deepened by allusion 
to “ my Lords.” 'With characteristic 
thoroughness, Mr. Hogge, going the 
whole animal, dragged in repeated 
reference to this possibly coroneted, 
certainly cryptic, body. 

At each repetition, Kinloch- 
Cooke' pricked up his ears. “My 
Lords ? ” Had the questions anything 
to do with the Preamble of the 
Parliament Act, that lasting testi- 
mony to the perfidy of iniquitous 
Government ? If it were so it 
would b,e desirable that he should 
closely follow the conversation so as 
to be ready at proper moment to 
put Supplementary Question calcu- 
lated to make the guilty Premiee 
sit up. 

His concern in the matter, being 
that of an outsider, was nothirg 
compared with the growing excite- 
ment of Secretary for Scotland, 
to whom the doses of interroga- 
tion were administered.' Hogge’s 
questions extended on the paper from 
Ko. 38 to No. 41 inclusive. In each 
one prominently figured reference 
to “my Lords.” As he stolidly 
proceeded with his catechism, the 
Secretary for Scotland winced 
at every repetition of the title, as 
if Cathcart Wason, sitting on a 
Bench behind him, were secretly 
touching him up with a red-hot 
poker. 

To relief of House, wrought up into 
state of painful tension by the mirk 
mystery ol the thing, climax was 
reached in Hogge’s concluding ques- 
tion, “ And whether he can say what 
the attitude of my Lords is towards 
the extra-mural schools ? ” 

Secretary of Scotland leaped to 
his feet with sudden vigour suggestive 
of exaggerated energy on part of 
Cathcart 'Wason. 

“ Who are ' my Lords,’ anyway ? ” 
he fiercely asked. 

Effect among his countrymen below 
Gangway of this confession of ignorance 
added to painfulness of episode. 

Murnaurs of regret, tempered by 
tone of incredulity, broke forth. The 
Secretary op State for Scotland 
not to know who “my Lords” are! 
Mr. PiRiB rose to full height of occasion, i 

“If,” he said, bending look of stern j 


reproof on the unhappy Minister, “ the 
Secretary for Scotland will refer to 
theEncyclo^padiaBritannica, volume iv. 
page 960, he will find full particulars.” 

^ That left nothing more to be said, 
and House straightway resumed Com- 
mittee on Home Eule Bill. 

Business done , — ^Proposal to give 
women votes in election of Irish House 
of Commons negatived by majority of 
173. 

Friday , — During weekPRiNCE Arthur 
has pretty regularly looked in, lounging 
awhile on Front Bench, whilst debate 
on Home Eule Bill trudged along. For 
the epicure in holidays the spectacle 
adds zest. “ Only for %e grace of God 



“Beginning to take oil his coat.” 

(Captain “ Snodgrass ” Gr-\ig.) 

there goes John Wesley,” said the great 
Methodist regarding a malefactor on 
his way to the gallows. Glancing at 
Bonner Law, whose official position 
demands some show of regular at- 
tendance, at least one interposition per 
sitting in the dreariest debate, Prince 
Arthur applies to himself the com- 
placent reflection. Only for the grace 
of his resignation, lie might to-day have 
been in Bonner’s boots. As matters are 
ordered he may drop in when he finds 
it convenient, depart when he pleases, 
and, since there is no imperative call 
on him to take part in current debate, 
he is spared the weariness of closely 
following it. 

Curious, by the w^ay, to note what 
comparatively little stir is occasioned 
when he joins in debate. Whan, in 
the ripeness of his intellectual power 
and his Parliamentary supremacy, he 


amazed the world by resuming the 
status of a private Member, it was 
anticipated that his occasional incur- 
sion on the scene of former triumphs 
would create profound sensation, criti- 
cally influencing decision on question 
discussed. There was something of this 
on his first reappearance at the Table. 
It has almost entirely disappeared. 
Since House got into -Committee on 
Home Eule Bill he has spoken some 
half-dozen times. Listened to, of course, 
because he is a polished speaker and an 
interesting character. But his rising 
has not created expected wave ol 
emotion or even that quick movement 
of concentrated attention which greets 
a favourite speaker interposing oel 
ordinary occasion. 

This largely due to circumstances 
of the, hour. The wet blanket of 
’ debate round foregone conclusion 
of Home Eule Bill deadens influence 
even of his commanding personality. 

Business done, — Time-table for 
progress of Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill submitted and discussed. [ Witli 
reference to quotation given above, 
Sark tells me that what Wesley 
really said was, “ Only for the grajee 
of (jod there goes George Whitie- 
field.” That has additional point. 
I prefer tho generally accepted ver- 
sion. It is more Christian in its 
humility.] 

“It is now apparently clear that tlio 
number of prisoners that fell into the 
liands of tho Allies at Kirk Kilissch has 
been greatly ' cxaggoiatod, and it would 
appear tliat tho total nnnibcir oji every 
side of tho Var Viung battle-lino is about 
ton thousand.”— lycs/crn Daili/ Vress, 

^ So far no other paper lias even 
heard of this battle. 

“Wo have it on tho highest authority 
that no announooinont, oflieial or other- 
wise, can be made as to Egypt’s neutrality in 
tho present war until a decision on the subject 
has been arrived at.”— Mail. 

Only on the highest authority could we 
accept this. 

“ Among tho speakers was Lord Bobert 
Cecil, M.P., who said that women would be 
for tho most part on tho side of the angels. . . . 
Damage roughly estimated at j£l,000 was done 
by Suffragists to tho windows of eighteen shop- 
keepers in Now Bond-street.” 

‘ ‘ Morning I *ost ’ ’ S immarij. 

We should prefer them on our side. 

“In fact, it would almost appear that cer- 
tain journals of the typo under discussion arc 
incapable of keeping their heads above water 
except by stooping to wash dirty linen in 
order to tickle tho oars of tho groundlings,” 
China lie^nibUcan, 

As a -performance this method of keep- 
ing the head above water is good, but 
it is Unnecessarily elaborate* 
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‘Haud ma heem-book, Tajimas, an’ I’ll show ye that short approach o’ Jamie Braid’s.’ 


TOUCHED. 

[If the Prisoner, on arraignment, pleads 
“ Guilty,” there is in the ordinary course of 
criminal trials no occasion for Prosecuting 
Counsel to- do .or say anything. If, on the 
other hand, he pleads “Not Guilty,” it is 
the duty of Counsel to open the case and 
call the evidence.] 

He was no sudden-tempted youth, 
No first-offending soul ; 

He very rarely told the truth, 

He very often stole. 

His spirit felt no wild alarm 
Nor was his mind bereft 

When policemen took him by the arm 
And charged him with a theft. 

He was the sort who neither loathes 
Nor loves nor fears the Law : 

He took the solemnest of oaths 
With no pretence of awe. 

And, if twelve foolish jurymen 
His many lies believed. 

He was not greatly joyed, nor, when 
They didn’t, deeply grieved. 

He did not curse or weep or scoff, 

He did not loudly blame ' 

The Judge that would not let him off* ; 
He took it as it came. 


Once only did a Coiinsers speecli 
Affect his hardened heart, 

Which, as a rule, was past the reach 
Of skilled forensic art. 

A tim’id, stuttering boy, who held j 
The prosecuting brief, | 

It was for him his pity welled 
In altniistic grief. 

His shaking hand, his swxjating face 
Were things so sad to see, 

To ease the strain and end the case 
The man withdrew his plea. 

ENTJ^NtE. 

There are certair^ London streets 
even in one’s own district that one 
never uses ; and eminent, in my case, 
among these is tha|i one, to me name- 
less, which runs parallel with St. 
Martin’s Lane, a little to the eastward. 
It has a cheap printer’s at one end, 
opposite an eye hospital, and it runs 
away into small shops and model 
dwellings. 

Well, I chanced to be there the other 
night taking a short cut from Bosalmd 
to the Strand, and found myself in a little 
crowd surrounding a large brilliantly- 
lighted motor-car. .Why the crowd 


waited, I did not know nor ask; it waj^ 
enough to make one of them and wait 
too; for that is life. And 'then, after a 
minute or so, from the Coliseum stage-^ 
door, which I observed for the first time^ 
emerged a polite foreign gentleman in 
evening dress followed by a volatile 
foreign lady with a mass of dark red 
hair and strong animated features. 
The little crowd palpitated and cheered, 
and the bolder ones among us said, 

“ Bong swaw,” or “ Veev Sahrah.” 

While the famous lady was smiling 
and bowing and waving her hand; ami 
the gentleman was looking self-eff'acingj 
and tlie chauff’eur was putting his 
deadly machinery into working-order, 

I walked on, and at the corner, between 
the cheap printer’s and the eye liospitaL I 
stood a costermonger with a barrow of 
apples. I reached him just at the 
moment when the motor-car, illuminated 
like an excursion steamer, passed. 
Being a gallant creature and accustomed 
to the time-table of tragediennes he | 
liarely looked up from the sale of two 
Bibstons as he called out in* a hearty 
London voice, Good night, Sarah I ”, 
and again was immersed in trade, 

“ Sarah Burnhard,” ho explained to Ins 
perplexed customer. .... 
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A SHOOTING ACCOUNT. 

I AM going to shoot at pheasants on Tuesday next, and, 
as usual, I am beginning to wonder how much I really 
enjoy the performance. I am not referring to the humani- 
tarian aspect of the question, for in that I feel I haven’t 
even a keeper’s dog’s chance. Of course, as soon as you 
begin to think of it, you’re bound to acknowledge that 
you’ve no mortal right to take or to attempt the life of 
anything in that blundering uncertain way. On the other 
hand there ’s your sporting primeval spirit and there ’s your 
day in the open air and the leash of birds you take home, 
and your jolly old friendly shooting boots and the grand 
glowing tired feeling after dinner. However, as I say, we 
w^on’t talk of the humanitarian aspect or the compensations 
that can be set against it. We will talk of ordinary shoot- 
ing and assume it to be all right. ; And that ’s exactly 
where the trouble is : my shooting is now so very ordinary, 
and the missing of a bird stirs me to such gloomy fits of 
ill-temper that even the Irish stew or the pigeon-pie at 
luncheon cannot console me. Still, there it is : I ’m going 
to shoot on Tuesday; I accepted the .imitation with en- 
thusiasm, and now, although the cold fit is on me, I 've got 
to ihake the best of it. • 

It ’s a cmious thing how little one can judge a man’s 
shooting capacity from his externals — until he begins to 
shoot. There ’s a man I know who has large dreamy eyes 
and haggard lines in his cheeks and forehead. His hair 
is long and untidy and his moustache straggles, and he 
generally w^ears a sage-green tie in a flannel collar without 
a gold safety-pin. Everybody would put him dowm as a 
poet or some rubbish of that sort, but everybody would be 
wrong, because he’s in a London Bank, and he’s quite 
incapable of missing any bird that comes within range of 
his gun. I know another man who looks as sturdy and 
strong as a hippopotamus. His face is red and his cropped 
whiskers are also red, and his manner is the bluffest thing 
I ever came across, and when he shakes you by the hand 
he makes your bones crack, He ’s got an old retriever dog, 
too,^ whom he controls by nicking the nail of his thumb 
against that of his middle finger, and he can load his own 
cartridges. A sportsman, you say at once, and a dead shot. 
Not a bit of it. He can't hit a haystack. I can honestly 
say that, bad as I am, I ’m better than this barbarian fraud, 
though he seems to enjoy himself just as heartily when he 
misses as other men when they hit. 

How would it be to set out your shooting account with 
your host in the way that accountants and men of that 
soi"t employ? It might be done in something like the 
following form : — 

Bobebt Haljl {Guest) in aje with John Bebks (Host). 


Cr, £ 

To one day under the open 
shy ... . 100 

To some birds scientifically 
hit . . . . 1 

To one lunch and sloe-gin 1 
To getting tired , , 1 

To good dinner . . . 2 

To one breakfast 
To being motored to 

station . . . . 

To balance 


S4 


Total 


£140 0 


Dr. • ' £ s. 

To one hour of rain, when 
everj'body said, “Let’s 
go on and finish it ” . 50 0 

To many birds missed . 20 0 

But thorewas no pigeon-pie 5 0 
To haying sun in eyes . 20 0 
To being in cover where 
■ you couldn’t see a thing 20 0 
To going to sleep after din- 
ner in the smoking-room 10 0 
To dressing in a hurry and 
being late for breakfast 5 0 
To leaving pyjamas behind ^10 0 


Total 


£140 0 


Of .coTOe you can add plenty of other items, but the 
above will do as a sample. 


A BACHELOR OF LOVE-LETTERS. 

[“•Love-letters between young men and women students under the 
proper supervision of the teacher are advocated by Dr. Arthur Holmes, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, as an excellent method of teaching 
literature.’’ — Dailf/ F^'ess.] ® 

Helen, when 1 deposit at your feet 
A heart which you have bound in silken fetters, 
May I observe, without undue conceit, 

That you might travel far and never meet 
With one who could indite more perfect letters ? 

Study them well, I beg : from start to end 
Their love is decked with copious quotation 
Of classic authors ; note their careful blend 
Of style and passion ; let me too commend 
Their unremitting zeal for punctuation. 

Mark their unblemished syntax : you will find 
Not one infinitive that ’s suffered tmesis ; 

No words of mine are thickly underlined 
To lend them meretricious weight ; my mind 
Abhors excessive aposiopesis. 

No doubt you 're moved to wonder wdience has come 
This singular accomplishment ; the fact is, 

At college, when I studied for Litt. IBwi., 

Although my labours touched the minimum, 

To English prose I gave a deal of practice. 

There was a certain Sophonisba Brown, 

And once a week love-letters I ’d address her, 

And she to me. Nay, dearest, do not frown ; 

Their goal was but a gent in cap and gown, 

A frigid-blooded, erudite professor. 

My breast was yet unsmitten, fancy-freo ; 

No chains of love availed to intertwine us. 

My compositions soon returned to mo 
Adorned with various cryptic formulio 
Banging from a -f- to y — . 

So, Helen, with my heart my skilful hand 
You 've captured for your own — a priceless trophy. 
But, if you can appreciate the brand, 

One thing in simple justice I demand : 

Think kindly of that vile corims, Sophy. 

“TILE IHSUEANCE ACT. 

CLUB BIIACTIC15 A CUKBK. 

BIB JAMES BAim BISnUSTED.” 

Olasgolo News. 

Country visitors should linger outside the Constitutional 
Club any morning from eleven till one, and they will lioar 
Sir James conducting tlie club practice. It is rather a long 
curse, involving as ib does all the Cabinet Ministers and 
their relations, and some of the members are a little slow 
in getting the rhythm correctly. It is this slowness which 
has tried the patience of Sir Jambs; but ** disgust” is too 
strong a word to use. 

Impending Apologies. 

“The energies of the ‘divine Sarah’ seem inexhaustible. She is 
now torturing the provinces in person.” — Ashbourne Telegrajgh. 

“In addition to the disadvantage which they oxporioncod from 
the weather the visitors wore entertained to luncheon at the park by 
the cricket association.”— Free Fress. 

“Again, for an instant, she raised those wonderful eyes to his. 
He studied the thickness of the lashes as they fell once more to 
her lap,”— “ Queer StoryF 

Like leaves in Vallombrosa. 
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DID DABNES WBITE BABBIE’S 
PLAYS? 

A WELL-KEPT socret lias at length 
been divulged by the dramatic critic 
of The Westminster Gazette in his 
reference last week in that paper to 
“Mr. Barnes’s delightful comedy ‘Bosa- 
lind.’ ” It is many years now since 
Mr. Barnes, disguising his identity 
under the pseudonym, “ J. M. Barrie,” 
began to charm theatre-goers by his 
whimsical and artistic plays, and it is 
a question whether his admirers at this 
late date will consent to recognise him 
by his real name. 

How Mr. Barnes caine to adopt the 
name of “ J. M. Barrie” is not certain; 
one theory is that in his boyhood he 
knew a youth of , that name, hailing 
from Kirriemuir, N.B., and that a 
friendly exchange of names was made 
between them. 

Certain enthusiasts are declining to 
admit that Mr. BarNes is identical 
with Mr. Barrie himself, and a Barnes- 
Barrie controversy is beginning to rage. 
“Did Barnes write Barrie’s plays?” 
is. the question that is troubling the 
minds of some, while an equal number 
of minds are wrestling with the problem, 
“Is Barrie the author of Barnes’s 
plays ? ” 

A well-known baronet has given up 
all his engagements in oi'der to devote 
his whole attention to the important 
subject. He has spent the last two 
days in Kirriemuir, where the real 
J. M. Barrie is supposed to have lived, 
“ Bemember Jamie Barrie ? ” exclaimed 
an old lady in a mutch with whom the 
Baronet conversed. “Ay, I remember 
the wee birkie, sittin’ in his little 
blacks in the kirk, drinkin’ in the meat 
of the meenister’s discoorse. And is it 
likely that a bairn wi’ sic upbringings 
wad gi’e himsel’ to play-actin’ and the 
like ? Ay, I knew the bairn ; he was 
a sicht too clever to be wastin’ his time 
writin’ books, and when Mistress IMac- 
pherson read me a bit of A Windoxo 
in Thrums, ’t was ca’ed, I said to her 
^Losh, wumman, oor Jamie never 
wrote sic or’nery rubbisli ; ye ’ve been 
deceiv’t.’ ” Largely owing to this con- 
versation, the baronet is preparing a 
pamphlet to be entitled “Barnes is 
Barrie,” and to be published at 12s. QcL 

Much indignation has been caused in 
Kirriemuir by the arrival of a foreigner, 
declaring himself to be a Professor, 
who intends to drag the Kirrie river in 
the hope that something may be found 
not later than Friday next to establish 
his theory of the correct solution of the 
problem. At .the time of going to 
press nothing had been discovered. 

An amusing incident took place in 
Kensington Gardens last Fridity. A 



Helpful HerhcrU “I BAY, DiDN’i you riND 'xiiat >YJiRD-Kn.LKR 1 GAVJi you wonderful 

STUFF?’’ 


Terseverilvj Percij. “Well, it didn’t joll tue weeds, but I think, when I Dxa 

THEM UP, IT SAVES THEM MUCH PAIN.” 


charming young lady rushed up to 
a short, shy-lobking gentleman who 
was smoking a large pipe, and said, 
“ Oh, tvould you be so kind as to put 
your autograph in my book ? ” G reatly 
perturbed by the request, the gentle- 
man had not the presence of mind to 
refuse, and, seizing tlie pen offered to 
him, wrote, “ Samuel Barnes,” much to 
the lady’s dismay and disappointment. 


* ‘ Osculation.s could not be so frequent nor 
smart without being brought about by active 
buying or selling. Yesterday’s noon prices 
compared with those of to-day are almost 
identical .” — Mmieliester Evenimj News. 

Our buying price after lunch is just 
the usual pair of gloves. 


“I>r, Turner and a nurse have arrived by 
torpedo-goat from Gibraltar.” — “ Times Cor- 
respondent at Tangier. 

Personally wc prefer travelling by a 
submarine hydraulic ram. 


“Wanted, by respectable Couple (boy and 
baby) . Accommodation for large camp . ’ * 
Advt, hi “ Sydney Morning Herald. 

We cannot imagine a more respectable 
couple than this. 


“The ermine, and a black velour hat, en- 
circled Kenelm and Lady Bigby . . . Sir 
Princess was wearing a long coat of tailless 
mother of the bride .” — Tall Mall Gazette. 

We simply cannot keep up with the 
fashions. 


“Tlie country churchyard where the rude 
forefathers of Hamlet sleep,” 

Literary Monthly. 

It must have been from them tiiat 
Hamlet's uncle got his rough ways. 


Notico in a Nottingham shop window : 

“ Ladies CoMBrNATioNS. 

This is a lino \ve cannot repeat.” 

Wo hardly like to say it onco. 
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THE PRIVILEGE OF EMIKENGE. 

The agents of a lady well known in 
the musical world recently communi- 
cated to the Press her experiences with 
a musical marauder” as a warning to 
other stars of the musical firmament, 
adding the following admirable post- 
cript : “It has just occurred to us that 
these incidents might conceivably be 
construed as an ' advertising paragraph.’ 
We assure you that such is not the 

case. Madame is too well known 

to adopt such means.” 

We have already received several 
similar notifications, from which we 
select the following : — 

Elaine Eunnymede, the famous child 
pianist, whom the German Emperor 
wittily called the Patti of the keyboard, 
has lately had a curious 
i experience. While she 
was walking across the 
links at North Berwick, 
a tee-shot, driven with 
great violence, hit the 
tee-box and bounding 
off to fine slip struck 
her on the elbow. The 
golfer, who immedi- 
ately rushed backwards 
to make his apologies, 
turned out, by a re- 
markable coincidence, 
to be none other than 
the Grand Duke 
Eaphael of Eussia, 
who has the lowest 
handicap of any mem- 
ber of the house of Eo- 
manoff. On learning his 
identity Miss Eunny- 
mede at once ex- 
perienced a welcome 
cessation of the pain, and an invitation 
to tea with the Grand Duchess soon 
restored her to her normal virtuosity. 
Concert-Direction Nathaniel Meyerbeer 
(sole agents for Miss Elaine Eunny- 
mede) are aware. that this information 
rnight possibly be misconstrued as a 
piece of reclame. There is not the 
slightest ground for so ignoble a sus- 
picion. Miss Elaine Eunnymede, who 
has been kissed by four Emperors, is 
the last person in the world to en- 
deavour to make any capital out of 
her casual acquaintance with a mere 
Grand Duke. 

A regrettable incident (we are in- 
formed by Messrs. Pougher and Blower, 
the well-known dramatic agents) re- 
cently occurred at Marienbad Hall, 
Windsor, the country residence of Sir 
Herbert Samson, the famous tragedian. 
While Sir Herbert and Lady Samson 
were entertaining a number of their 
friends at tea, an orang-utan which had 
escaped from a travelling menagerie 


made its way into the stables and was 
only dislodged by the united efforts of 
all Sir Herbert’s four footmen, whose 
appearance after the struggle (as they, 
were in livery and pow'der at the time) 
was most distressingly dishevelled. As 
the orang-utan escaped and has not yet 
been captured, Messrs. Pougher and 
Blower have thought it desirable to 
send these fa-cts to the papers by way 
of warning to other members of the aris- 
tocracy who live in the neighbourhood, 
and may not be so well equipped wnth 
male retainers in case of a visit from 
the unwelcome intruder. The sugges- 
tion which may conceivably be enter- 
tained by some vulgar minds that this 
humane warning is dictated by a craving, 
for publicity carries its own refutation 
with it. Non tali auxilio Samson eget, 


as Messrs. Pougher and Blower happily 
put it. 

Mr. Hans Bamberger, while recently 
returning from .the country seat of his 
I father-in-law, Sir Pompey Boldero, 
E.E.G.S., in his motor car, stopped at 
i Metheglin Castle to lunch with the 
I Duke of Wiltshire. The party included 
one Prince of the Blood, tw^o belted 
Earls, and several Bishops. Shortly 
after leaving the Castle, at about 
3.45 P.M., Mr. Bamberger was held up 
by an armed footpad who threatened to 
shoot Sir Pompey unless Mr. Bam- 
berger at once handed over £1,000. 
Eortunately, Mr. Bamberger happened 
to have the money with him, and a 
terrible tragedy was thus averted. But 
the man is still at large, and Mr. 
Bamberger has autliorised his agents, 
Concert-Direction Leiermann, to issue 
a warning to his brother artists to be 
prepared for similar extortions. The 
robber was a tall man with piercing 
eyes, who wore a black leather suit and 


mask, and was armed with a Bliithstein 
overstrung revolver. Concert-Direction 
Leiermann cannot too emphatically 
insist, on the fact that in issuing this 
warning Mr. Bamberger is solely 
actuated by humanitarian motives on 
behalf of artists less richly ^endowed 
than himself. It is pleasant to know 
that Sir Pompey is going on well, and 
was able to eat a poached egg yesterday. 


A STOEM IN A PIGSTY. 
The strictures .of the Archbishop of 
York on contemporary fiction, which 
he described as “hot, panting and 
blear-eyed,” have caused tremendous 
excitement in literary and publishing 
circles, and already Dr. Lang has been 
obliged to secure police protection 
against several in- 
furiated fictionists who 
have vowed to stab him 
to death with their 
stylos. 

Mr. Ofiiey Garbidge, 
the famous psycho- 
logical romancer, 
writes : “ Dr. Lang’s 
remarks arc altogether 
barbarous. When I 
wrote The Devil's De- 
light my temperature 
and respiration were 
normal and my vision 
poll acidly clear. But 
this is not a matter 
which concerns me 
chiefly, for my repu- 
tation is sufficiently 
established to take care 
of itself. His abuse is 
really aimed at the 
groat public whicUreads ; 
my books by the million, and at the , 
critics who have compared mo favour- 
ably with Balpjao, ELAiritMRT and 
de Maupassant. 

Messrs. Broader and Blewor, on being 
interviewed by our roprosontativo, 
expressed great indignation at the obser- 
vations of the Archbishop. “ What,” 
they asked, “does this obscurantist 
prelate want? Does ho tliink that an 
enlightened democracy will rest content . 
with sucli mawkish fictional pabulum 
as that provided by the Early -Yictorian 
Sontimontalists ? Lot the j)roacher 
stick to his pulpit, Tho Inxsinoss of the 
conscientious novelist is to explore tlio 
drains and dustbins of Immanity in tho 
best intei’osts of moral hygiono.” 

Messalina Muck, the renowned 
feminist writer, says : “ These archi- 
opiscopal^ fulminations leave mo cold. 
No novelist wortli her salt is interested 
in ^ anytliing that is normal. Tho 
delineation of virtue may bo left to 
imbeciles and rnattoids.” 



Fare { soliloquising ). “What I always enjoy so much in these things is 

THE DELICIOUS PEELING ONE HAS OP ABSOLUTE INDEPENDENCE AND PRIVACY AS 
ONE RUSHES ALONG.’' 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I REMEMBER meeting some chapters of The Toyotis Adven- 
tures of Aristide Pujol (John Lane) in the pages of a 
popular magazine, and the pleasant impression they then 
left has only been increased by re-reading them in this 
collected form. Mr. W. J. Locke has shown himself equal 
to the rather difficult task of creating a consistent 
character in a number of short stories. Aristide indeed is 
a worthy companion to any in the author’s gallery, and his 
adventures, joyous to the verge of improbability and a little 
beyond, are always the greatest fun in the world. See him 
outwitting a rogue of a picture-dealer, smoothing the course 
of true love, and incidentally putting five hundred pounds 
in his own pocket, all by one amazing stroke of impudence. 
That is “The Adventure of Kind Mr. Smith." Elsewhere 
we find him adopting (for a space) a foundling, reconciling 
husband and wife, and even — once only — himself the victim 
i of swindlers. And throughout lie is the same merry, kind- 
hearted and wholly mercurial soldier of fortune whom (I 
think) Mr. Locke specially delights to draw, and (I am 
quite sure) the circulating libraries will take to welcoming 
arms. Only in the last adventure, where Aristide is caught 
in the toils of a rather unreal domesticity, did my faith in 
him waver ever so slightly. Married existence in the 
English suburbs — no, Mr. Locke, I cannot think you‘ 
meant me to believe this! Magazine readers have no 
doubt their demands, but I for one shall not sacrifice to 
tliem the reality of such a beloved vagabond. 

1 have just been having the most delightful visit to 
America in the company of Mr. Arnold Bennett. The 
vehicle in which the trip was made was a volume called 


Those United States (Martin Sbcker), and, in simple 
honesty, I never yet met any collection of printed pages 
that conveyed so vivid an impression of actuality. Nobody, 

1 suppose, ^needs to be told at this period of time that Mr. 
Arnold Bennett is gifted with an eye for the effective 
detail. Two continents are enriching him for it at this 
very moment. Naturally therefore this makes him the very 
man for a transcriber of the emotions produced by strange 
places and people. I have never personally seen the United ’ 
States, but this book has for the first time made me waver ' 
in the hitherto fixed determination that I never will. 
Perhaps this is because wherever ho goes, on great liners, 
in trains, and hotels and institutions, the author fastens 
unerringly upon the human interest of the scene; and 
human interest is a wonderfully reassuring thing. It can 
even rob of its terror such a spectacle as the interior of the 
chief telephone exchange in New York or the palace of an 
insurance king. I wish I could quote to you some passages 
in the book, but that is not possible. Moreover, the fascina- 
tion of it is cumulative; once begun it holds you like a 
romance, even like one by the same author. The chapter 
on a journey by the New-York-to-Chicago train is in especial 
an epic of modern travel. On the whole, I came away 
from my visit with a firmer conviction than ever that, if 
Those United States are a wonder, this Mr. Arnold 
Bennett is very certainly another. 

My Love and I, says in effect an intriguing announce- 
ment of the English publishers (Constable), is the work 
of a w^ell-known (American) novelist, who prefers to adopt, 
because of his autobiographical references, the pseudonym of : 
“Martin Eedeield." The author indulges liimself in some 
rather flamboyant diction, as when, in describing a young 
lady bringing in a newly bought hat, he speaks of her as 
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“ really happy in that she carried a bandbox and was so 
fain of it that she had to open it in the hall and show me 
her fruit, plucked from the tree of life.” Accepting or dis- 
counting this imaginative idiosyncrasy of style, which tends 
to mask a real sincerity and thoughtfulness, one can enjoy 
a quietly interesting story, carefully planned and told. 
Martin, making an early literary success, marries a woman 
whose coldness, shallowness, suburban outlook and petty 
avarice are hidden from her adorer by her beguiling beauty. 
He later finds his real affinity in Elhn Tracy — meets her 
in an enchanted garden, a sentimental variant of the 
rendezvous in The Britshivood Boy — but under the in- 
spiration of her generous demand that he should be 
“ splendid ” cleaves honourably to his wnfe and little son, 
checkmating the imperturable, crass constancy of rich, 
owlish Cousin Tom, a would-be lover. The beauty, distinc- 
tion, and courage of Ellen are well expressed. And there is 
another charming character, a pattern of patient unselfish- 
ness, Mary Owen, with which the author makes amends for 
any eccentricities of st^de (it was Mary who was carrying 
the bandbox). There is 
throughout a strange 
striving after the ex- 
pression of the tragedies 
and glories of literary 
endeavour* that would 
be pretentious if it 
’were not so obviously 
sincere. 
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problem of the Golf Caddie.” Those who are interested in 
the solution of the difficulties of blind alley ” occupations 
will welcome this very sound and honest piece of work. 
It gives statistics, drawn from a large number of repre- 
sentative clubs in the neighbourhood of London, of the 
rates of caddies’ payments, their hours of employment, their 
ages and the conditions under which they work. It records 
the efforts already made by a few golf-clubs to improve 
these conditions and to find employment and instruction 
for caddies in their long w^aiting laours. It shows that the 
very circumstance of enforced idleness, which is apt to 
demoralise the caddie and unfit him for subsequent employ- 
ment at home or in the colonies, offers opportunities for 
training and education which are denied to most boys of 
his class engaged in other fields of labour ; and it modestly 
offers suggestions as to the best means of utilising these 
opportunities. Tlie relations between caddie and player 
should be something closer and more personal than those 
that are commonly recognised between employer and em- 
ployed; and no one can read this little book, so happily 

entitled, without a fresh 

sense of the responsi- 
bility that these 
relations impose upon 
all good golfers. Give 
me the fair way rather 
than tlie rough. 


Th e underlyin g theme 
of Mr. Bichaed Bagot’s 
book, Darneley Place 
(Methuen), is the 
theory that a person 
may be unconsciously 
influenced in his ac- 
tions by the will of 
another not necessarily 
alive. I call this a 
theory because I sup- 
pose none can take the 
risk of stating it as a 
fact, except by proxy. 

And Mr. Bagot does not actually do even that. He 
sets two very delightful people discussing it, one from 
the religious standpoint, the other from the scientific, 
and they are mutually convinced to the extent of 
not being able to find any other explanation of what 
happens. The first is Cardinal Lelli, a shrewd, kindly 
adviser of all who bring him their troubles. The other is 
Professor Bossano, who mingles his penetrating arguments 
and his conversation generally with good - humoured 
sarcasms, unless he chances to be correcting proofs, when 
he sends everybody, from tlie Princess, his daughter-in-law, 
downwards, to the devil. Various complications are 
worked out by a number of very lovable people who live 
and love in very lovable places— chiefly in Italy— with the 
sinister shadow of a Sicilian vendetta in the background. 
The young couple are eventually brought together by In- 
fluences (wdth a capital letter, since there is something 

occult about them) which But I have already tackled 

the influence question. Mr. Bagot gives such generous 
measure— there is quantity as well as quality— that I can 
tell no more of the tale than that. And sample threads do 
not give much of an idea of the pattern. It is too well w^oven. 

I commend The Bough a7id the Fairway (Heinemann) to 
all golfers. It is ‘^An enquiry by the Agenda Club into the 



THE WOBLD’S WOBKEBS. 

A TEAINER BREAKING IN WILD RABBITS FOB CONJUIIINO rUBPOSKR. 


He w^as in many re- 
spects an unpleasant 
person; but I could not 
help feeling a little 
sorry for Marcus, the 
Centurion, when, like 
Mr, Snice in The 
Neiocomes, lie stood, 
‘looking steady, you 
know, as if he was going 
to see whereabouts he 
should hit Boadishia.” 
He had no chance at all. 
There she was, that slim, 
radiant girl, painted 
. bright blue and jabbing 

at ium with a six-foot spear. An awkward situation 
fov Marcus. However, he had murdered her fiancii, bo 
perhaps pity is wasted on him. Eventually he got it 
—literally in the neck, and Boudicca, with the satisfy- 
ing feeling that her duty had been done, married her 
second-in-command, Alawn, and wont off‘ to live liappily in 
the. forest. That is the main theme of the spirited narrative 
which in his novel Boudicca (Ouseley) Mr. G. H. Dudley 
vvAim has woven round the picturesque personality of the 
British warrior queen ” {ior Boudicca, despite the, spelling, 
IS none other than Mr. Ga^tdisEs Boadishia). It is a story 
lull of thrilling movement, and — to me at least — atmo- 
spherically convincing. I know a great deal now 'about the 
manners and customs of tlie ancient Britons, and it is 
extremely mtemsting to note how some of the quaint old 
practices survive to this day. “ When you liave lived in 
this country a bit longer, Geminius, you will be amazed at 
some of their customs. He . . . had a passion for 
bon owing money. He wished to borrow from me, and 
repay m the next world.” Not fifty yards from Boiivorio 
btreet have I met again and again the descendants of this 
rugged old ear-biter whose very name is lost in the mists 
of the past. The formula, it is true, is now “till Saturday,” ' 
but the system remains unclianged. And there are people 
who do not believe in heredity. 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


j uAEJiw *DiA ’ " recently near Hell’s - Gates, Persons who are executed so seldom ' 

I CHARIVARIA. Kamache, when they were suddenly survive that we were interested to read < 

I The fact that the discovery should confronted by a lion. He looked at in a contemporary last week an inter^ ; 
I have been made last week, in course of them for a moment, roared, and. then view with “A Spanish professor who* 
' excavations at Delphi, of a beautiful turned tail. We have easily guessed has been endeavouring to carry on the 


' excavations at Delphi, of a beautiful turned tail. We have ea 
statue of Victory is looked upon by the what he mistook them for. 
Greeks as a happy augury. It is -J*' 

certainly remarkable, as an illiterate As the result of a rece 


aat he mistook them for. ' educational movement in Spain started ’ 

by the late Seiior Peereb, whose execu- 1 
As the result of* a recent fire at a tion for treason caused such a sensation 


correspondent points out, that this dairy, the proprietor is now advertising throughout Europe, and who is now in 
should have been unearthed almost at a salvage sale of milk slightly injured England on a visit.” 
the same moment as the statue quo by water. ,,, 

was being buried. ^ Happening on an old reference to tlie 

* Een6 Paroisse, tells us, performance of CSdiptis in' Greek at 

It is not strictly true to say that not was arrested the other day at Viarmes, Cambridge, a dear old lady who had 


a single victory can be placed to ^ ; seen Mr. Martin Harvey’s pro- 

the credit of the Turks. The war uy duction asked who was the 

correspondents attached to the W//////.// clever gentleman who had trans- 

Turkish Army had to acknow- ‘ lated it into that language. 

ledge themselves completely Wj//////// — - J . — ,, 

beatenbytheirhosts. - Z\ W /////. The Western Daily Press on' 

A ^ ^ mil//////// Mr. Balfour : — 

Abdul says it is quite like old U. m //////L ' rm, 

nil ^ f ^ ^ 1 W !///// //A Tho old waf horse wus ovideiifcly 

times having all those pretty V ( \ ready to make a js-kilful stroke with 

foreign warshi;ps about. whenever it should be 

Several Members have been > v / S W I/////, We realise now what a deadly 
eom^lamin| that they voted -in . \ M W H/// business a cavalry charge can be. 

ment to the Criminal Law \ ~ S — Wjllllll///lji// “ And yet if I were Laurence Stenie 

Amendment Act by mistake. k ^ MIttllllllll/: I could almost ^op a tear. Never 

stiiTrtette i« do gid id d^r Wm , s.“d’:;^‘ 

than not at all. fS/H /// ‘ 

The request that the instru- /// 

ment and the frame by whicli i /'MIli/MlUllTlI/r ^ 

hogging is administered to pris- ^ ^ i m ml /iff 

. oners should be exhibited at the ^ I ? 1 W / 

Hodj, «t 0,™ ™.k., o.e I %§ J |g h Mmmil lk 

wonder whether tlie'Whips are VA / ^ ^ | ^ Bernard Shaw’s ‘ Ccesar and Clco- 

beginning to find Members in- 'j /^W/ patra’ have been performed.'*’ 

tractable. Taken in conjunc- , MancJmt&r City News. 

tion with the recent defeat of second-named play is our 

the Government the incident is ^ V 1 ! ! H ^^^'''^'ourite. ’ The great scene in i 

■ dertainly significant. Act,’ where the hero 

i asks for his money back," always 

The Duke of Bedford’s pro- brings down the house, 

posal that the House of Lords 

^ ■ “CONSTANTlNOrLE.-rNonO of tb© 

Bin but stand aside and throw -Discontented Twm. "Piveito eoiten luck on me. 1 fOTmedf^om”° 

on the Government the re- 

sponsihility of bringing it into — — ^ — Therefore we take it upon our- 

operatioD, is said to have the support Brittany, in the act of flinging his wife selves to inform the Porte that the 
of Mr. Eedmond. ,|. ,;j ' out of a third-storey window. It is. Powers are meditating. 

‘ ' ' how^ever, only fair to Pen6 to mention 

In a letter to The Pall Mall Gazette, that his wife was responsible for the The Revival of Tattooing. i 

Mr. Theodore Maunder describes the situation, she having annoyed him by ’“The bride wore a dress of grey cashmere, 
Mentally Deficient as ^^the children serving insufBiciently cooked potatoes, trimmed with 'silk fringe,* and was silk and 
who never grow up.” Poor Peter Pan ! hand embroidered.*’— 6^o?;icrsc^ Standard, 

Speaking at the Queen’s Hall last 

“ All lotteries,” says a daily paper, week on the subject of religious work' It is rumoured that Sir Predisrick 
are illegal in this country, and no in Canada, Principal Lloyd said that Banbury will be known in future as 
announcements concerning them . are there was a real need for a Society for the Member for the Snap Division of 
allowed to appear in ' our columns/’ the Prevention of Cruelty to Bishops. Middlesex. 


Discentmted Twin, "Pbetty rotten luck on me. 1 

shouldn't-, so MUCH MIND HAVING A DACE LIKE MIKE IF IT 

wasn’t so beastly like YOVESJ ' 


“ During the week ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ The 
Third Light That Failed,* ‘ The I*ai!- 
sing of the Third Floor Back/ and 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘Caesar and Cleo- 
patra ’ have been performed.' * ’ 

ManeJmter City News. 

The second-named play is our 
favourite.’ The great scene iiii 
the last Act,’ wii’ere the hero 
asks for his money back," always 
brings down the house, 

“Constantinople.— None of the 
Powers has yet replied to the Porto’. s 
reqiiefct for meditation.” 

’ New York Times. 

Therefore we take it upon our- 


‘ All lotteries/ 


is rumoured that Sir Predisrick 


How comes it then that our con- 
temporary permits itself to publish 
marriage announcements ? 


But v/hat about ** Our Pets’ League ” 


Constant Enquirer,’ No, the one 
marriage announcements ? This is an age of specialisation. Not and only war correspondent at the 

'%;/*' only do we have a play devoted to a Bulgarian front, Lieutenant Wagner, 

Prom South Africa comes the news Glad Eye, but last week we read an is no relation of the famous opera- 
that some English ladies were ' pic- account of a Gkd Eye Ball. composer, the late Eichard Wegener. 


VOD. rVTTTT 
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THE WAR IN THE NEAR WEST. 

1“ When war swiftly appears and great armies sweep onwards to 
a succession of rapid victories, tlie blood of every martial nation 
tingles with responsive excitement. “ Times'’ Leader ^ Nov, 14 .] 

I When Balkan warriors, breathing fire, 

And rightly feeling rather perky, 

March slithering on through seas of mire 
To pluck the remnant plumes of Turkey ; 

When Islam, beaten out of breath, 

Back to her last defences scrambles, ’ 
j And the last sortie goes to death > 
j From Adrianople's shambles ; — 

: What wonder if the wind of war 

Should fan to flame the flickering embers 
? Eesident in the fiery core 
: Of martial-breasted British Members, 

: And giving way to sudden heat, 

; At risk of seeming rude and vulgar. 

They too should emulate the feat 
i Of Fbedinand the Bulgar ? 

’ If roar of cannon, sharp and stern, 

Now belching forth the doom of Byzant, 

' Echoes on lips that cry Adjourn I ” 

: Is that a marvel ? No, it isn’t. 

With yon example how, 'at need, 

To fight a tyrannous legislature, 

Boys will be boys, the buU-dog breed 
Confirm its bull-dog nature. 

. Nor was it strange in this affair 

Modelled upon the Balkan tale, if » 

, They v?ent fQr pOQi: f ‘ Old Ceomwell ” there 
As though he were the Moslem Kaliph ; 

I Nor if, his resolution ” gone, 

I Lost in the loiid incessant bicker, 

I He took the part of Sick Man on 
t And visibly grew sicker, 

i ’ " * 

! No blood (thank Heaven !) was spilt like wine ; 

They used no weapons known to science ; 

Merely the hupian' voice divine 
‘ In ordered vdll^ flung defiance ; 

1 Wit was their ofil^vvord and, dirk 
1 (And far too blunt to^hurt a fellow), 

; Their weightiest missile just a work 
; Of reference, bound in yeUow. 

I But, see, the morrow makes amends 
i (Let dogs delight in being snarly, 

; Our mouths were built for better ends !) 

And Me. Speakee calls a parley ; 

So on the nohe-too-glorious page 
Eecording that preposterous shindy 
Both guilty parties, purged of rage. 

Agree to write Bescinde ! 0. S. 

f 

Forthcoming Apologies. 

I. 

Have luncheon on Monday in the grill-room of the Hyde Park 
Hotel and you wiU meet there almost every man and woman in 
society who is really interested in horseflesh.’’— TFbrZd. 

'II. 

‘‘The General Secretaries have been— the Rev. E. A. Berry Vicar 
^^^-^-.^.^a-Wilson, Vicar of Old Radford; the 
Nicholas’, Nottingham; and Mr. W. E. 
*he whole business haVe been supplied by 
the Organising Secretary, Mr. T. H. Baxter, of the Missionary Leaves^ 
Association. — Southwell Diocesan Magazine. 


AFTEE OLYMPIA. 

, This is the year of the Cheap Car for the Man of 
Moderate Means. My means are moderate enough, heaven 
knows, but it appeared to me before I visited the Show 
that I could just manage a useful and reliable car, complete 
and ready for the road, for about £200. 

It is just as . weU that I went to the Show, because 
previously my ideas about accessories were all wrong. Just 
lamps and a horn, I thought . . . And these, according to 
the advertisement, were included in the £200. 

"But there is a little fat policeman, it seems, who stands 
on the radiator cap and waves his arms. He, I realise 
now, is essential. ^ 

And an electric horn. I am filled with contempt for the 
squash-biflb horn. The very name gives it away. Squash- 
b^b. You see how impossible it is, or you would if you heard 
the same gentleman pronounce it at the Show that I did. 

And a loudr^speaking ” telephone, which magnifies, so 
they told me, the teeniest whisper into a veritable shout. 
That would be too jolly. I should never tire of using it. 

And an electrical arrangement which, upon a button 
being pressed, makes a little platinum grill red hot and 
enables one to light a cigar or cigarette with ease. 

And lamps whicli eliminate the ultra-violet rays. How 
extraordinarily lucky' I was to ■ have • the importauce of 
eliminating these rays brought to my notice before it was 
too late. 

And another electrical arrangement which warms the 
steering wheel and the foot-mats, illuminates the clock, 
speedometer, etc., boils a pari of water, and would doubtless 
cook a chop and wash up the dinner things if required. 

.-And scores of others. Altogether they came to just about 
£200, and the problem now is to decide whether I shall buy 
the car or the accessories. On the whole I incline to the 
latter, for, at any rajte, they would .be useful and amusing 
about the house, w,hile a car without them is unthinkable. 
They all told me that. 

A PLEA FOE EECOGNISABILITY. 

Dbae SiE, — I am a Hagios Stratian. If you look on the 
map you will find in the iBgean Sea a sort of nottlera.sli 
of pink spots. Hagios Strati is one of those. 

Perhaps you can tell me to whom I belong. News filters 
through slowly .to little rural spots such as this, and we 
Hagios Stratians are In a sad state of perplexity on this 
point. Until a few months ago our breasts remained 
ttntorn'by any such doubts as these. We went about in 
fezes and under a happy conviction that we were Turkish 
subjects.. ^ The younger ones of us had been unquestionably 
so aU their lives. And then a cruiser and a torpedo-boat 
came to our shores, some odd-looking men with moustachios 
landed in our town, there was a little business with flags, 
and we were told that we were Italian. 

Just as we were getting used to this we were informed 
that some treaties and things had been signed, giving us 
back again to Turkey; and within another few short days 
a freshv torpedo-boat arrived and we were invited to regard 
ourselves as Greeks ! - - 

And now, Sir, we hear of secret clauses and other incom- 
prehensible things which declare that we are really Austro- 
Albanian. Is it never going to stop ? 

I am. Yours perplexedly, 

Ali Gugliblmo Poxoloi^os Pasha. 

- 

“Vacuum for sale; almost now. in Mampstead JSxpress.” 

It would be something to keep our studs in, anyway. 













WHAT WE- MISSED AT OLYMPIA. 


Exhibit of living models fbom which the designers of motor-horns draw their inspirations. 


THE UMBRELLA TREE. 

An exercise in the facile manner of, one 

of the “ Best Sellers’' of the day. 

[With acknowledgments to the Author ■ of 
The Upas Tree and The Bosary.] 

Part I. 

The sun was streaming through the 
“Glacier” panes of the old Tudor 
grange.' It fell on the boyish curls of 
the famous novelist, Donald East; it 
fell on the regal form of his beloved 
Ellen, the wealthy heiress in whose hall 
he had hung up his hat ; it illuminated 
the old motto which- some idle visitor 
h&d scratched on the “ Glacier ” : Ad 
hoc. 

“I often wonder what that means, 
Donnie,” said Ellen, as she took off her 
spurs, for they had been rabbit Hunting. 

“My darling,” said Donald, his 
boyish face all aglow, “ like a breakfa'st 
sausage, Greek is a great mystery.” 

Ellen was silent. There were times 
when Donald’s merry humour got on 
evamher well-ordered nerves. 

“Darling,” he continued, “I want to 
go to Portuguese West Africa. I want 


to lay the scene of my new novel 
there.” 

“ Very well,” she said, suppressing a 
sigh, “111 write the usual cheque. 
And on your way back I wish you 'd 
look in at Bayreuth and get me a 
German flute.” 

“ I will, darling,” said Donald, “if you 
will give me the money for that, too.” 

“ But be sure of one thing,” said the 
beautiful Ellen, as she signed another 
cheque, “ do not go near my cousin, Sir 
Eupert Malatesta, who has made Bay- 
reuth his home. Eor he is both bold 
and bad. He wears evening dress in 
the morning.” 

Part II. 

It was six months later. Donald 
was seated in an arm-chair in the room 
o£ Sir Eupert Malatesta, at Bayreuth. 

“ Ha, ha ! So I have you in my 
power,” hissed Sir Eupert, removing 
his cigarette in order to bring his teeth 
close together. 

But Donald did not hear, for he was 
in a high fever ; he was also too much 
engrossed in playing with his wife’s 
cheque-book, which he called “Baby 
Balance.” 


“ Plere is a letter from Ellen for her 
miserable nincompoop,” Sir Eupert 
went on, lighting anotlier cigarette. 
“It says that you are a father. But 
shall 1 give it to you ? Never. Malapert 
that you are ! Did I not love her first ? 
No, 1 will increase the fever which you 
caught in Portuguese West Africa, and 
send you home to die. Ha, ha — to die ! ”• 
Again Donald did not hear, so wrapt 
was he in “ Baby Balance.” 

“You clown,” cried Sir Eupert, “I 
mean to kiss Ellen again.” 

Part III. 

Two days later Donald East reached 
Liverpool Street Station, where all tho 
porters knew him by name. 

“ Have you come from the Hook, Mr. 
East ? ” asked the obsequious inspector, 

“ Yes,” said Donald ; “ did you think 
I had come from the Eye ? ” 

It was such humour as this that 
helped hi-s arnaziing popularity, but the 
inspector knew in a moment that ho 
was suffering from Portuguese West 
African fever. ! 

Donald rushed through London in a 
taxi, caught his train, and was quickly 
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at the old Tudor grange, where Ellen 
waited for him. 

They shook hands casually, and 
Donald handed her her German flute. 

“ By the way,’' he said, “before I go 
to my room, I wish you’d look at 
‘ Baby Balance,’ and sign another dozen 
blank cheques.” 

Not a word about his fatherhood ! 
Ellen was in despair. Was this her 
Donnie ? 

“I wish you’d sign 
them now,” he added. 

“ Donnie,” said Ellen, 

I “ you are utterly, mis- 
' erably,boundingly, 
rapaciously, evilly, 
loathsomely and last- 
ingly avaricious.” 

Donald looked at her 
in pained surprise, and 
a moment later had 
flung from the room in 
a towering rage, using 
language calculated to 
make, his great-aunt 
Louisa of sacred mem- 
ory turn in her grave. 

Donald placed himself 
in a valuable Florentine 
chair, before the costly 
Venetian mirror in his 
room, and began to 
fondle “Baby Balance.” 

Then he remembered 
what his beautiful wife 
had called him. 

He said the words 
over slowly to himself, 
with a capital letter for 
each: Utterly, Miser- 
ably, Boundingly,Eapa- 
ciously, Evilly, Loath- 
somely and Lastmgly 
Avaricious. He wrote 
them, and behold their 
capital letters spelt um- 
brella. 

“That’s it!” he ex- 
claimed. “ The Um- 
brella Tree at Lorenzo 
Marques. It was under 
that that I first felt 

queer. I ’m an Umbrella ^ 

Tree. Ellen is right. I ’m avaricious 
to the^ core.^ You ” — ^he pointed to his 
reflection in the unirror — “ you ’re 
avaricious to the core. You ’ve got to 
be stopped. Take that 1” 

And, so saying, he flung the valuable 
Florentine chair at the costly Venetian 
mirror. 

There was a terrible crash. 

Part IV. 

It was ^ six weeks before Donald 
came to himself, and when he did he 
was on the beach at Margate, on I 


“ Ellen,” he said, “ I must go to the 
old Tudor grange all alone, to work out 
this Umbrella Tree problem and see 
how I can, from this moment forward, 
live solely on my own earnings.” 

“ Very well,” said his beautiful wife. 
No sooner had he gone than a letter 
arrived for Ellen from Sir Eupert 
Malatesta, confessing all, explaining all, 
and repenting. “My dear wronged 



“Gome, Donnie,” said his beautiful 
wife, “ and see your second son.” 

“ My second son ! ” exclaimed Donald 
“ Twins I Great Scott. But what does 
one say to a second son ? ” 

“Ono says ‘ Blessums,’” said his 
beautiful wife. 

Donald looked bravely at his second 
son, for he too was a changed man, and 
he had no more fight in him ; but when 
his beautiful wife in- 
vited him to see the 
third he broke down. 

“It’s no good, Ellen,” 
he said. “Although I 
make twenty-thousand 
a year by my pen, my 
own income won’t sup- 
port such a family as 
this. I must be an Um- 
brella Tree again. In 
other words you must 
continue to help to 
support the family,” 
“Donnie, ’’said Ellen, 
“the inexorable law of 
the Happy Ending 
forces me to agree. 
None the less, you are 

utterly ” 

But Donald stopped 
her mouth with a kiss. 
‘^Ad hoc, darling,” he 
said. 


The Golfer’s Vade- 
Meciun. 

From the sale cata- 
logue of a recent Art 
Collection : — 

' Lot 153. — A Battersea 
enamel box containing three 
caddies , . 




Lccai Member of Society. -Noi at aix, Sib. I’m the second speakbb.” 


Christmas Eve, watching the bathers*^ 


cousin,” he concluded, “ I am a changed 
Bian. I will never don evening dress 
before 6.30 p.m. any more.” Having 
read this letter, Ellen flew in a motor- 
car to get to the old Tudor grange first. 

“ Come, Donnie,” she said as she met 
him at the door, “ and see your son.” 

“My son!” he exclaimed. “But 
what does one say to a son ? ” 

“One says ‘Diddums,’” said his 
beautiful wife. 

Donnie gazed long and earnestly at 
the tiny creature so exactly like himself. 

. “ I am glad to have seen it,” he said 
simply. 


‘Commander Diadoque 
titates that the Turkish 
Army has retired from 
Salonika. ’ ’ — J^xdiange, 

We don’t know what 
the German Kaiser 
thinks of this French 
adaptation of Diadohos 
— Greek for Crown 
Prince — but we have 
unimpeachable autho- 
rity for the statement that in the recent 
telegram of congratulation, concluding 
with three HocAs, which ho sent to his 
royal sister-in-law, the Grown Princess 
of Greece, he did not address her as 
Mada7m Diadoque, 

^ From^ the Wester^i Pacific Herald’s 
description of a fancy-dress dance: — 

‘‘ Clowns (Messrs. IL J. Gallagher, J. Bish 
and N. Levy), Second only to the immortal 
Garibaldi.” 

It was Garibaldi’s war-cry, “ Here we 
are again 1 ” which used to strike such 
terror into the hearts of the Austrians. 




THE PASSING OF THE ‘^NUT.” 

With the falling of the beech leaves through the ruined ■ 
woods and bare, 

With the walling wind of autumn comes a voice that 
whispers, “ Tut, 

There is nought that lives for ever; ho was wonderfully 

• fair, 

But Adolphus is departing ; we are pretty nearly shut 

Of the cut 

Of his stylish coat and trousers and the ointment on his 
hair; 

Hazel-optic’d hamadryads, let us sorrow for the ‘ nut M ” 

Fallen, fallen are his fathers : the inexorable scythe 

Smote them in their bloom and swept them to the dim 
Lethean trough. 

Where is now the ‘"masher” sleeping, the mustachio’d 
and blithe ? 

Where the “swell,” the heavy-whiskered hero of the 
urchin’s scofi;? 

Where’s the “toff”? 

Where ’s the — Nay, I cannot tell them, not a quarter, 

not a tithe, 

Only this I know, that Chronos, old cartoonist, took 
them off. 

Are not his days also numbered ; shall he die not as did 

’ they? . ^ I 

Shall the squirrels of Nepenthe not consume him a|.the 
last, 

And his husk bo left to moulder in the trampled forest way 

With the fir-cone and the acorn and the sweepings of 
the mast ? 

Only cast , . 

. Just an eye upon his Homburg, it is purpling for decay. 

And the splendour of his, neck-wear is too lovely to be fast. 


He shall- die, but -there are others. As the crocuses ro-flame , 
When the daughter of Demeter new arises in the Spring, 
He shall seek him a successor ; but ah 1 what shall be his 
name ? 

Never mind, if I the poet may be privileged to sing ' 

Of the thing 

As it puts the blushing peacock to a novel pang of shame ; 
And invites the blue-cheeked mandrill to salute it as a ki ng^ | 

Shall its waist be loose and baggy, or elaborately thin ? i 
Shall its trousers clasp its ankles and be tied beneath the j 
sole ? , I 

Shall the amaranthine beardlet be induced upon its chin ? I 
Shall the glory of the beaver have a place upon its poll ? 

Shall it roll ? ^ 1 

Or with delicate progression, as if hurry were a sin, I 

Shall it grace its Piccadilly on a matutinal stroll ? 

Nay, I cannot tell you these things, but I know that 
Father Time 

Is devouring the beloved ; 1 can almost hear the scrunch 
As Adolphus, the bespatted, the resplendent, the sublime 
(Like the kernel of a filbert that a person has to munch 
For his lunch 

At the restaurant of Eustace) is receding to^ a clime 
Where these fancies are forgotten — save in former vols. 
of Punch, Evoe. 

* ‘ Tho ramble on Sunday from Glossop to Dunford gave considerable 
pleasure to those who took part in it, even though the wind on the 
moorland and hills was strong almost to boisterousness. But the 
wind was friendly, for when it ceased the rain came down in a 
pitiless torrent, and it was a thoroughly drenched party that sat 
down to tea at the Railway Hotel .” — Manchester City Neivs, 

We do not grudge them their simple pleasures. 

“ There may be things we do not know.” 

Daily Telegraph** leader, 

, Why this absurd diflSdence ? 
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MORE SUCCESSFUL LIVES. 

(As revealed in the Magazines) 

I. — The Heir. 

Mr. Trevor PiEKiNaTOK, of the well- 
known firm, of Trevor Pilkington, fixed 
his horn spectacles carefully upon his 
nose, took a pinch of snuff, sneezed 
twice, gave his papers a preliminary 
rustle, looked slowly round the crowded 
room, and began to read the will. 
Through forty years of will-reading 
his method of procedure had always 
been the same. But Jack Summers, 
who was sharing an ottoman with two 
of the outdoor servants, thought that 
Mr. Pilkington’s mannerisms were de- 
signed specially to annoy him, and he 
could scarcely control his impatience. ^ 

Yet no one ever had less to hope 
from the reading of a will than Jack. 
For the first twenty years of his life his 
parents had brought him up to believe- 
that his cousin Cecil was heir to his 
Uncle Alfred’s enormous fortune, and 
for the subsequent ten years his cousin 
Cecil had brought his Uncle Alfred up 
in the same belief. Indeed Cecil had 
even roughed out one or two wills for 
signature, and had offered to help his 
uncle — ^who, however, preferred to do 
these things by himself — to hold the 
pen. . Jack could not help feeling glad 
that his cousin was not there to parade 
llis approaching triumph ; a nasty cold, 
qaught a week previously in attending 
his uncle to the Lord Mayor’s Show, 
having kept Cecil in bed. 

“ To the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, ten shillings and 
sixpence ” — the words came to him in a 
meaningless drone — “to4he Fresh Air 
Fund, ten shillings and sixpence; to 
the KiUg Edward Hospital Fund, ten 
shillings and sixpence” — ^was all the 
money going in charities? — “to my 
nephew Cecil Linley, who has taken 
such care of me ” — Mr. Pilkington hesi- 
tated — “four shillings and ninepence; 
to my nephew, John Summers, whom, 
thank Heaven, I have never seen, five 
million pounds 

A long whistle of astonishment came^ 
from the ottoman. The solicitor looted 
up with a frown. ‘ ' 

. “ It ’s the surprise,” apologised Jack. 

: “ I hardly expected so much. I thought 
that that brute — I mean I thought* my 
cousin Cecil had nobbled— -that is to 
^ay, was getting it all.” • . 

“The late Mr. Alfred Linley made 
three wills,” said the lawyer in a mo- 
ment of expansion. “In .the first ‘he 
left his nephew Cecil a legacy of one 
shilling and tenpence, in the second he 
bequeathed him a sum of three shillings 
and twopence, and in the last he set 
aside the amount of four shillings and 


ninepence. The evidence seems to show 
that your cousin was rapidly rising in 
his' uncle’s estimation. You, on the 
other hand, have always been a legatee 
to the amount of five million pounds ; 
but in the last will there is a trifling 
condition attached.” He resumed his 
papers. ' “ To my nephew, John Sum- 
mers, five million pounds, on condition 
that, within one year from the date of 
my death, he marries Mary Huggins, 
the daughter of my old friend, now 
deceased, William Huggins.” 

Jack Summers rose proudly from his 
end of the ottoman. 

“ Thanks,” he said curtly. “ That 
tears it. It ’s very kind of the old | 
gentleman, but I prefer to choose a| 
wife for myself.” He bowed to the 
company and strode from the room. 

It was a cloudless August day. In the 
shadow of the great elms that fringed 
the Sussex lane a girl sat musing; 
on its side in the grass at her feet a 
bicycle, its back wheel deflated. She 
sat on the grassy bank with her hat 
in her lap, quite content to wait until 
the first passer-by with a repairing 
outfit in his pocket should offer to help 
her. 

“ Can I be of any assistance ? ” said 
a manly voice, suddenly waking her 
from her reverie. 

She turned with a start. The owner 
of the voice was dressed in a stylish 
knickerbocker suit ; his eyes were blue, 
his face was tanned, his hair was curly 
and he was at least six foot tall. So 
much she noticed at a glance. 

“ My bicycle,” she said; “punctured.” 

In a minute he was on his knees 
beside the machine. A rapid examina- 
tion convinced him that she had not 
over-stated the truth, and he whipped 
from his pocket the repairing outfit 
without which he never travelled. 

“I can do it in a moment,” he said. 
“At least, if you can just Ixelp me a 
little.” 

! As she knelt beside him he could not 
I fail to be aware of her wonderful 
beauty. The repairs, somehow, took 
longer - than he thought. Their heads 
were very close together all the time, 
and indeed on one occasion came 
violently into contact. 

There,” Fe said at last, getting up 
and barking his shin against the pedal. 

“ Conf That will be all right.” 

“ Thank you,” she said tenderly. 

^ He looked at her 'without' disguising 
his' admiration ; a tall, straight figure 
in .the sunlight, his right shin rubbing 
itself vigorously against his left calf. 

“It’s absurd,” he said at last; “I 
feel as if I’ve known you for years. 
And anyway I’m certain I’ve seen you 
before somewhere.” 


“Did you ever go to *The Seaside 
Girl ’ ? ” she asked eagerly. 

“ Often.” 

“Do you remember the Spanish 
princess who came on at the beginning 
of the Second Act and said, ‘Wow- 
wow ! ’ to the Mayor ? ” 

“ Why, of course ! And you had your 
photograph in The Sketch, The Tatler, 
The Bystander, and The Sjporting and 
Dramatic all in the same week ? ” 

The girl nodded happily. “ Yes, 1 ’m 
Marie Huguenot ! ” she said. 

“And I’m Jack Summers; so now 
we know each other.” He took her 
hand. “Marie,” he said, “ever since 
I have mended your bicycle — I mean, 
ever since I have known you I have 
loved you. Will you marry mo ? ” 

“ Jack I ” she cooed. “You did say 
‘Jack,’ didn’t you? ” 

“Bless you, Marie. We shall be 
very poor, dear. Will you mind ? ” 

“ Not with you, Jack. At least, not if 
you mean what I mean by ‘ veiy poor.' ” 

“ Two thousand a year.” 

“ Yes, that’s about what I meant.” 
Jack took her in his arms. 

“And Mary Huggins can go and 
marry the Pope,” he said with a smile. 

With a look of alarm in her eyes she 
pushed him suddenly away from her. 
There was a crash as his foot went 
through the front wheel of the bicycle. 

“ Mary Huggins ? ” she cried. 

^ “ Yes, I was left a fortune on condi- 
tion that I married a person called Mary 

Huggins. Absurd! As though ” 

“ How much ? ” 

“ Oh, quite a lot if it wasn’t for these 
confounded death duties. Five million 
pounds. You see— — ” 

“ J ack, Jack I ” cried the girl. “ Don’t 
you understand ? J am Mary Huggins.” 
He looked at her in amazement. 

‘.‘You said your name was Mario 
Huguenot,” he said slowly. 

“ My stage name, dear. Naturally ‘ 
I couldn’t — I mean, one must — you 
know liow particular managers are. 
When father died and I had to go on 

the stage for a living ” 

Marie, my darling 1 ” 

Mary rose and picked up her bicycle. 
The air had gone out of the back- wheel 
again, and there were four spokes 
broken, but she did not heed it. 

“ You must write to your lawyer 
to-ni^ht,” she said. Won't he be 
surprised? ” 

But, .being a great reader of the 
magazines, he wasn't. A. A. M. 


“ The Liberal Whips watched each other 
like tigers watched their prey.'' 

Dundee Courier. 

Mr. Percy Illikowobth (eyeing Mr. 
WEnawoon Benn hungrily) : “ Mine ’s 
a wing,” 
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AND AFTER ?~WHAT THEN? 

{Being Our Own Contribution to the 
Symposium of Intelligent Forecasts) 
We are enabled to give to-day (most 
fortunately and to the intense relief of 
our readers) a complete and detailed 
survey of the present position in 
European politics, resulting from the 
sudden and surprising events in the 
Near East. We have this on the 
Highest Authority (Our Own). We can 
vouch for every one of the new facts here 
disclosed. The first point that we wish 
to make is that the Powers — contrary to 
common belief — are waiting on events. 
In the meantime the one outstanding 
hopeful sign is that they remain on 
the friendliest terms. Sympathetic 
messages of courteous goodwill and 
kindly advances toward a closer inti- 


macy are passing daily between them. 
While events are moving so rapidly it 
would, it is felt, be premature to con- 
sider what steps will have to be taken 
in eventualities which have not yet 
arisen and are not (in the opinion of 
some observers) at aU likely, in the 
immediate future, to arise. 

With these few words of introduction 
we may at once embark upon a full con- 
sideration of the position. We may say 
without hesitation that no definite re- 
sult to the conversations now pro- 
ceeding may be looked for at present. 

I The Powers — ^to tell the simple truth — 
are waiting on events, feeling that it is 
better in the interests of the main- 
tenance of European peace to allow 
circumstances to shape themselves 
before dealing in detail with situations 
which have not occurred. Should, for 


instance, the Turks by a tardy recovery 
succeed in rolling back the Balkan 
invasion and thus re-creating the status 
quo, the whole problem, regarded from 
a territorial point of view, would have 
to be reconsidered in the light of new 
facts- If, on the other hand, the Allies 
reach Constantinople, as the final out- 
come of the surprising incidents of the 
past few weeks, other aspects of the 
situation — it is not too much to say — 
will be thrust into prominence. Mean- 
while in the momentous negotiations 
which are daily going forward among 
the Powers it would appear that no- 
thing is more urgently insisted upon 
than the desirability of marking time. 
That is a wise and statesmanlike view. 
The problems of Salonica, a very ticklish 
question, and of Albania, another very 
ticlslish quest'on, are still in the future. 
In dealing with the whole question of 
Turkish supremacy it must always be 
remembered that it is one thing to take 
territory from Turkey ; it is quite 
another thing to be allowed to stick to 
it. There need be no confusion there. 

Perhaps in conclusion a few words 
about the position of some of the 
Powers and their individual attitude 
will not be out of place. Great Britain, 
then, while still acting loyally within 
the Concert, and therefore avoiding an 
independent line of action, is under- 
stood to be pressing for delay. Franco, 
while absolutely maintaining her hearty 
co-operation with the other Powders, 
and thus avoiding an independent point 
of view, is all in favour of deferring 
action. Germany, while disparaging 
any infringement of the general liar- 
mony, and thus avoiding an inde- 
pendent train of thought, is eagerly 
advocating what wo may call a policy 
of pause. 

There we must leave it. The most 
hopeful sign at the moment is to bo 
found in the amicable sentiments witli 
which the future is awaited. 


One of the Bhoys. 

I “ MUSTAPHA PASHA (Delayed in 
Transmission.) 

ARRIVED IN DUBLIN TUESDAV 
NTGHT.’» 

Irish Times. 

The temptation to spend a few days in 
Paris on the way — but there! we 
mustn't blame liim. 


Prom the rules of the Wincliester 
Badminton Club : — 

Any Members striking a shuttlecock with 
his or her racquet while lying on the floor, 
shall bo subject to a fine of 3d.” 

Wo have often gone full lengtli on the 
floor in the card-room to get to a 
shooter, never dreaming that we were 
infringing any rule by it. 
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‘MaItre” Asquith. ^^ToucM! I’m touched, David, but it’s not a good^hit. Give Banbury a bag of nuts.” 


House of Commons, Monday, Novem- 
ber 11. — “ Such larks ! ” as Joe Gargery 
used to say to Pip, 

Ministry, having thus far got through 
Committee on Home Eule Bill with 
majorities averaging 100, defeated by 
majority of 21 in House of 434: Members. 
Amazing victory due to strategy com- 
monplace in conception but cleverly' 
worked out. Business on hand was 
Eeport stage of Eesolution governing 
financial clauses of the Bill. Arranged 
that division should betaken somewhere 
about seven o'clock. As to result there 
was no ground for anxiety on Treasury 
Bench. In Committee the Eesolution 
had been carried by a majority of 121. 
This exceeded the generous margin 
declared night after night, even went 
beyond actual numerical strength of 
Ministry. 

Why therefore should faithful Minis- 
terialists bother ? Sick to death with 
tiresome iteration of talk avowedly 
designed not to amend but to obstruct 
the BiU, why should they waste a 
precious hour or two of week-end 
holiday in order to be in their places ? 
So they stayed away, some 170 all 
told. When they arrived in good 
time for seven-o'clock division, they 
found the lights were fled, the garland 


of financial Eesolution dead, and the 
crowd, one-half abashed the other 
jubilant, departed. 

Surprise admirably manoeuvred. As 
soon as question of accepting Com- 
mittee’s Eesolution put from the Chair 
Banbury casually stepped in with 
amendment. It did not appear on the 
Paper. Was apparently one of those 
inspirations that without premeditation 
flash on busy brain of City Baronet. 
Nothing in appearance of House sug- 
gested peril to Bill. As usual, when 
Orderof Day was called on — ^the business 
being discussion of revolutionary Bill 
striking at heart of Empire — Members 
with one accord arose and strolled 
forth to Lobby. 

Banbury rattled on unheedful of 
familiar aspect of empty Benches. No 
one on Ministerial side scented danger. 
One significant incident, remembered 
after, might have aroused suspicion. 
Lonsdale, seconding Banbury’s 
amendment, contented himself with 
uttering formal sentence. In ordinary 
circumstances he would have contri- 
buted his full share to speech-making 
that would have occupied the sitting 
up to stipulated hour when guillotine 
came into operation. Further evidence 
of there being something in the wind 


was supplied by abstention of Unionists 
from prolonging debate. Mitchell- 
Thomson said a few words following 
Postmaster-General’s contemptuous 
rejection of Amendment. Then un- 
wonted silence fell on Benches to 
left of Speaker. Had barest sus- 
picion of plot existed in Ministerial 
ranks it would have been easy to defeat 
it. Needed only to put up succession 
of speakers to delay division till the 
dallying week-enders arrived in number 
sufficient to save situation. 

To vary a familiar tag. Whom the gods 
would destroy they first make blind. 
Ministerialists saw nothing unusual till 
they beheld Clerk at Table, having 
compared return of figures brought from 
Division Lobby by the Tellers, hand 
the paper to the blushing Baronet 
Banbury. It did not need the wild 
shout of triumph that went up from 
Opposition Benches to tell that the 
Government had been defeated. 

Business done , — Amendment to vital 
Eesolution of Home Eule Bill carried 
against Government by 227 votes 
against 206. On motion of Prime 
Minister House straightway adjourned. 

Tuesday , — Colonel Yate still bub- 
bling with complacency over part played 
in organised demonstration of petitions 
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presented against Welsh Church Dis- 
establishment Bill. Others in charge 
of rolls of paper rose from their 
accustomed places to announce parti- 
culars. Not so the old campaigner. 
His usual seat is in comparatively 
obscure background of Opposition 
Benches above Gangway. His special 
mission justified full share of what on 
the stage is known as limelight. Ac- 
cordingly, by forced , march rivalling 
that of the Bulgarians on Lule Burgas, 
he reached Gangway and took pos- 
session of Cousin Hugh’s corner front 
seat. This the centre of attraction, 
the very pivot upon which attention 
of crowded House turns. Eandolph 
recognised this when, thirty-two years 
ago, he ’ shouldered Beeesfqed Hope 
out of the seat and therein installed 
himself. 

Delightful to watch and hear the 
Colonel make the most of strategical 
position thus temporarily annexed. As 
matter of fact, presentation of petitions 
to House of Commons is the extreme 
of futility. They have no more in- 
fluence upon debate and decision than 
has a feather floating downward from 
one of the galleries. They are igno- 
miniously thrust into a bag hanging by 
the Clerks’ Table and are not further 
'heard of except in not unfamiliar cases 
where discovery is made of batches of 
bogus signatures. To the Colonel his 
mission was as momentous as if he 
were presenting a Budget or intro- 
ducing a Reform Bill. As in loud voice 
he cited particulars of each petition 
committed to his charge, he paused a 
moment and looked fixedly at the 
Speaker as who should say, “What 
do you think of that 7 ” 

Case-hardened by long occupancy of 
Chair, Mr. Lowther managed to con- 
ceal any emotion that may have welled 
in his bosom. Perhaps acute ear 
caught something like a gulp in his 
voice when, the recitation completed, 
he said, “ The honourable Member will 
please bring the petitions up to the 
Table.” 

As for the Colonel, his mission ac- 
complished, he marched with soldierly 
tread to the Table, dropped Ins rolls of 
paper into the unsympathetic bag, and 
retreated to his accustomed seat on 
back bench. 

Business done. — Home Rule Bill 
[ temporarily shelved. Criminal Amend- 
ment Bill takes a turn. 

Wednesday. — Opened quietly enough. 
Premier moved Resolution rescinding 
Vote of Monday night. Bonner Law 
in vigorous speech denounced procedure 
as dishonourable, cowardly, tyrannical, 
revolutionary and destructive of Parlia- 
mentary customs established and main- 
tained through 300 years. Insisted that, 


being defeated on what- was admittedly 
a vital question, straightforward course 
w^as to resign. 

This view of situation approved 
wdth thunderous cheers by Opposition. 
Prince Arthur listened vdth far-away 
look. Situation a little awkward for 
him. As Premier reminded House, 
seven years ago Prince Arthur, then 
head of the Government, had refused to 
resign when beaten in the division lobby, 
the very course now exciting the 
righteous indignation of his Party. 
Asquith mainly justified his action by 
citation from Prince Arthur’s speech 
in 1905. If mud were thrown at the 



Colonel Yate has a mission. 

erring Minister to-day, soi^e flakes must 
stick to his predecessor of 1905. ■ 

Some of his old supporters must have 
remembered this and regretted the per- 
sonal pain inflicted on sensitive nature. 
To do them justice, the main body were 
able to ignore disagreeable facts. They 
were out to harry Asquith, and 
they did it with a will. It was Bull 
who applied the match to the con- 
veniently handy train of gunpowder. 
Summing up the indictment against 
Premier he bellowed, “ He ’s a traitor ! ” 
Speaker insisted on withdrawal of 
unparliamentary phrase. Ho declined. 
Taking Bull by the horns, so to 
speak, Speaker commanded him to 
withdraw, which he did, cheered on his 
way to door by Opposition now blaming 
with excitement. 

Shortly after, Attorney-General 
appeared at Table witli intent to 
reply upon debate; met by persistent 
cries for adjournment. After vainly 
attempting to restore order Speaker 


suspended Sitting for an hour. Mem- 
bers returning, refreshed by hasty 
meal, more than ever resolved to pre- 
vent discussion of Premier’s motion, 
shouted Attorney-General down. 
Speaker recognising impossibility of 
restraining disorder, adjourned the 
Sitting till to-morrow. Opposition went 
off triumphant. As they filed out 
pelted Ministers with missiles impro- 
vised out of stray copies of Orders of 
the Day. 

Business dcjie. — None. 

Thursday .—'SRhen Questions were 
called on, the House presented appear- 
ance rarely witnessed. With Home 
Rule Bill in Committee average 
attendance through a Sitting seldom 
exceeds four-score. This afternoon the 
throng, including Strangers, .probably 
mustered 600. Every seat on floor of 
House was appropriated ; side galleries 
on both sides packed ; a crowd elbowed 
each other at the Bar; Gangway 
steps and steps of Speaicer’s Chair 
eagerly competed for as coigns of 
vantage ; Peers struggled for places in 
their Gallery with the ruthlessness of 
ordinary mortals; Strangers’ Gallery 
peopled to topmost range of benches. 

Little attention paid to Questions 
which ran their ordinary course ; replies 
occasionally inaudible amid rise and 
fall of conversation. Excitement deep- 
ened when hand of clock pointed to 
third quarter of the hour, signal for 
taking in hand business of the day. 
This set forth in notice on l)aper of 
Premier’s intention to move tluit the 
House forthwith resume discussion of | 
the Resolution rescinding hostile vote | 
on clause of Homo Rule Bill, 

What would happen when Premier 
stood at the Table ? Ministerialists 
regarded with concern the serried ranks 
opposite which yesterday shouted down 
Attorney - General and compelled 
adjournment. 

What actually happened was the un- 
expected, a not unfamiliar occurrence 
in House of Commons. Sxleaker rose 
presumably to call on Premier to move 
his Resolution. This would no doubt 
bo signal for repetition of yester- 
day’s clamour. But the Speaker had 
another task in hand. Assuming that 
no party or section desired to witness 
renewal of yesterday’s lamentable riot, 
he suggested that, with opportunity for 
reflection and consultation, another 
method of procedure might be devised 
that- would avoid such calamity. 

^ Premier, briefly accepting sugges- 
tion, moved adjournment till Monday. 
Bonner approved, and before the vast 
assembly quite realised what had hap- 
pened it was dispersing. 

Business done: — The Si’Eaker saves 
the situation. 
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THE MIEB WOESHIPPBES. 

0 DODDERING temporis acti 
Laudator, why must you repine, 
Like a host who appears in a black tie 
WhmeYeic he bids you to dine ? 

The leaders of life and of letters 
Long since have your ruling defied, 
Yet you aim at reforging the fetters 
That crippled their stride. 

The aged, the weak and the toothless 
May need to be nourished on slops, 
But the young, the robust and the 
ruthless 

Can thrive on the toughest of chops ; 
Yet you seek to enforce upon feeders 
Who always at table go “ Nap ” — 
The army of ravenous readers — 

A diet of pap. 

An age that is feebly fastidious 
Is nearing the end of its race, 


And another that welcomes the hideous 
Is rapidly taking its place. 

Why then, to encourage the purist. 
Who stands for a day that is dead, 
Should we ban the unflinching Futurist 
Who stands on his head ? 

We are weary of Deans who are 
dismal, 

Of archiepiscopal fudge. 

Of prejudice blind and abysmal 
Usurping the rdle of the judge ; 

Too long has the sensitive sinner 
Been checked by the cry of “ You 
mayn't ! ” 

We welcome him crowmed as the 
winner 

On top of the saint. 

You seek to imprison and fine us 
Because we are ever agog 
In painting the homo porcimis 
' To go the whole horrible hog — 


The hell that a hangman has fancied. 
The dreams of a scavenger’s wife, 
And all that is noisome and rancid 
In Love and in Life. 

Belittling our vision as blear-eyed 
Because it is fearless and free. 

You calmly profess to be clear-eyed 
Because from corruption you flee ; 
You make of the art of Selection 
A fetish through thick and through 
thin ; 

: We cherish the charm of infection. 

The savour of sin. 

Undaunted by clerical strictures. 
Uncurbed by censorial chains. 

We paint in our books and our pictures 
The glory of dustbins and drains ; 
And, nobly refusing to follow 
The cali to ascend and aspire. 

We hold it far wiser to wallow 
In worship of mire. 




UNDER TWELVE. 

“Feancesca/* I said, “you do not seem to be aware 
that to-morrow morning we are to leave this house on a 
visit to your mother.” 

^ '^Generous man ! ” said Francesca. “ He has a startling 
piece of news and he imparts it. One good turn deserves 
another. Let ms tell you that we are taking the four 
children. Their names are Muriel, Nina, Alice — those are 
girls— and Frederick, who is a boy.” 

“But,” I said, “ the packing ” i 

‘ The packing,” said Francesca, “is in a very advanced 
stage. A stout butler is even now preparing to kneel or sit 
or lie on various tmnks and boxes which will not submit 
to be locked without the imposition of his weight. There 
is a reserve of some hundredweight of housemaids. : The 
sandwiches are ordered. The children, poor darlings, have 
their gloves ready and mean to wear them. The stable-boy, 
summoned from his mysterious lair, is already shedding' an 
aroma of hay over the scene. Oh, yes, the packing is all 
right. 1 You need not fuss.” , . . 

“I was not aUuding,” I -said, “to yoiur packing. ,The 
packing of women is an easy matter, for their trunks are 
mountainous and their hat-boxes ” 

“ W6 will not discuss their hat-boxes,” said Francesca 
with dignity. 

^ “ No, but we will discuss my two suits of clothes. One 
IS brown,, the other is of blue serge. I cannot make up my 
mind which to wear and which to pack.” 

“ But you do not pack yourself,” said Francesca. • 

No, I shall travel unpacked and free. I have never vet 
submitted to be packed.” . ^ 

“ That,” said Francesca, “is the funniest thing you have < 
ever said. Ha-ha 1 ” ; • J 

“Francesca,” I said, “do hot let your. appreciation carry j 
you away. And remember that I will not be ha-ha’d into ^ 
silence. When I give a humorous turn to the conver- 
sation ” ^ 

!! Francesca, “it was a humorous turn, was it ? ” 

“ Yes, I s-aid,- “ it was. It was humour, not wit.” 

I ‘‘ It was certainly not wit,” said Francesca ; “ and it will 
j not* help you with your packing, which somebody else 
always does for you.” . ^ 

I ‘ Francesca, I said, “ you do not state things accurately 
; 'This very^afternoon I have put out mv 

wnite ties and my handkerchiefs— yes, and my knicker- 
bockers and my green knitted waistcoat, the gift of one 

• who m happier days ” ^ • 

“ Oh, bother ! ” said Francesca. 

I “ So be it,” I said. “ Happier days shall not again be 
mentioned. How many not-happier days are we to be 
away from home ? ” ./ 

j “ Mamma said ' the inside of a week at least,’ and I 
accepted for six days.” 

I “ The invitation was curiously worded,” I said. “ But 

j are six days ^ the inside of a week at least ’ ? Does not 

' one day ans-wer more strictly to the ‘least’? Francesca, 

^ we shall outstay our welCbme and offend your mother.” 
‘‘Mamma',’’ said Francesca, ‘‘meant six days, and I 
accepted for six days because I knew she meant it.” 

“ krancesoa,” I said, “ you amaze me ! How do women 

I giisss these things ? There is an idea abroad ” 

' ,i; I'raneesca, “ for heaven’s sake don’t 

. ‘‘ Francesca, jou shall not deride Free Trade.” • 

“ Many people do,” said Francesca. “ And if we get Tariff 
^ hope they 11 begin with the railways. Have you 
got the ■money'- for the tickets?” ^ ^ 
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rWELVE ** That,’’ I said, “ is one of the important things I have 

■ seen to. I have also reserved a compartment in the 10 'in 

I do not seem to be aware train. We shall be seven, including nurse. ThL Ju 
are to leave tins house on a mean four fuU-tlckets and three half-tickets, in other woH« 

five tickets and a half.” ® 

ocesca ‘‘He has a startling -No,” said Francesca, ‘‘it will mean three fuU-tickets 
It One good turn dese^es and four half-tickets, in other words five tickets oX” 

• ® I said, ‘‘ is now twelve years old She mu,f 

Uriel, Nina, Alice— those are have a full-ticket.” ^ one must 

• ^ncesca gasped. ‘‘ What ! ” she exclaimed, “ do you 

■ , senously mean to tell me you are going to take a full-f i/tof 

3sea, ‘‘ IS in_ a very advanced for a child like that ? ” . ' c a luu-ticket 

f yeats old a fortnight ago ” 

Doxes which will not submit «And therefore,” sail Francesca, ‘‘she is®still in hsr 
isition of his weight. There twelfth year ” • - > ^ ^ 

reight of housemaids. ; The *■ No,” I said, she is in her thirteenth year.” 
children, poor darlings, have “That is impossible. She cannot be at the same timp 
wear them. The stable-boy, twelve and thirteen.”- 

i lair, 13 already shedding an “ Let me explain,” I said. “ When she had her fir«f 
Oh, yes, the packing is aU birthday she was one year old, and^ ” 

matter - The beginning of the world like^thak^'’rsay she"s in htr twelfth 

mate, for their trunks are year and as 'long as' she ’s that she Ln traS on a ' 

hat-boxes,”, said Francesca Skt cSs^’ 

1 two suits of clothes. One twelvA^ ” 

?oVck’’“°‘ “And that,” said Francesca, ‘‘is just what she isn’t till 

s.id fal 

and free. 1 have never yet “ She ’s not under twelve,” I said wearily. 

the funniest thing you have Francesca, “by saying it 

you have over and oyer again. It ’s ridiculous to take a whole-ticket 

let your annreciation cai-rv ^ like that. And the idea of spending unnecessary 

». o «, t ™ „ ft . J ^,.,1 

I a humorous turn, was ^ K* C. L. 


APPLE-GEEEN PLATES. 

The pi'ettiest colour that over was soon i 

To set off a muscat or red tangerine : 

Is the ancient and honourable real applo-grocn. , 

So, if you eat apples or raisins or dates, 

In fact any fruit out of gardens or crates, 

They taste much the nicest off apple-green plates. 

Their coloUr s so quaint and tho magic it brings ‘ : 

Is the kind that contrives tiie most marvellous things 
ouch as April m orchards and old Chinese kings. 

Their colour 's as fresh and its cliarm is as high 
.:"® . ® gi'een of a leaf on a bluo-and-white sky • 
When over the orchard the cuckoos go by. 

Their colour s so old that it 's captured a tang 
From green Chinese dragons of horrible farig 
That lived “ in the reign of the Emperor Hwang.” 

But mostly to me their enchantment assumes ’ 

Bep curtains and firelight and spicy perfumes, 

And pleasant old ladies in house-keepers’ rooms, 

Who kept them in cupboards wlxere Fancy still spreads 
Sweet almonds and raisins and brown ginger-breads 
For boys “who had ought to have been in their beds.” 

So are the reasons I ask of the Pates 
Inat, should I eat apples or raisins or dates, 
i may eat them for always off apple-green plates I 
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LITEEAEY NOTES. 

Showmg what a strong flair for topi- 
cality is possessed hy the pttblishhig 
trade. 

In view of the fact that King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria is a confirmed 
botanist, Messrs. Bills and Moon beg 
to draw attention to a new work of 
fascinating interest on English wild 
flowers which they are issuing. 

Messrs. Watto and Cinders announce 
for speedy publication a new edition 
of Miss Sarah Codgit’s ingenious little 
work, Eight Ilimlrcd Anagrams of 
“ Constantinople'* 

The probability that in the near 
future the Sultan will make a flight 
into Asia should create a warm wel- 
come for Mr. Ernest Geety’s Across 
the Eellespont in a7i Aeroplane which 
Messrs. Shortmans will soon put forth. 

A new edition of Mr. Jules Verdant’s 
famous Letters from a Beieagured City 
is reported to be in active preparation. 
It is true that the city in question was 
not Adrianople, but Paris; still, tlie 
conditions are sufficiently similar to 
warrant, in the opinion of Long Jane, 
the publisher, this new impression. 

Messrs. Stouter and Odder have 
nearly ready a remarkable travel book 
of great topical interest by the Eev. 
Silas Morne, in which the popular 
pastor of Plimpton describes his summer 
wanderings in the Tyrol, a mountainous 
district very similar to the Balkans 
in its physical and social conditions. 
The work is entitled, Not Very Far 
From the Near East. 

As a suitable acknowledgment of the 
fact that Bulgaria is the country whence 
otto of roses is largely exported, 
Messrs. Offiey and Tosher are about to 
issue an 6dition-de-luxe of Stevenson's ; 
Prince Otto, with pink end-papers, and 
illustrations by Mr. Laszlo, who is the 
nearest approach to a Bulgarian artist 
they ‘could secure at short notice. 

Rom the office of Eural Happenings 
a monumental work on The Pig in 
Health and Disease will shortly be 
issued from the pen of Mr. Eashleigh 
Trotter, Professor of Porcology at the 
University of Chicago. A peculiar in- 
terest attaches to the work from the 
fact that the, Obrenovitch Dynasty in 
Servda, which was so rudely overthrown 
by the house of Karageorge, \vas 
originally founded ])y a pig-jobber, a 
trade which has always been held in 
high repute in that country. 


“ Shakespeare — ‘ our own,’ as the Germans 
call him — is still a potent box-oflioe attraction, 
1,042 of his plays having been produced,” 

Observer. 

This beats the record of our own Kiste- 
MAECKERS. 



East-end CUrgyrnan (anxious to interest lady in his parish). ” Well, what j>3 you think 

OP THE LIFE THESE POOB PEOPLE LEAD? AWPUL, ISN’T IT?” 

Society Lady (who thinlis everything a craze). **Pbeadpul1 I’d no idea. But isn’t it 

BATHEB OVERDONE?” ■ 


LYBA HEBOIGA. 

Hail to thee, possible champion, solid 
and beefy and strong ! 

Striding the earth like a goddess, 
whacking the pellet along ! 

What if your hands should be horny ? 
what if your hair isn't curled ? 

Pressmen ai'e watching your doings and 
flashing them over the world. 

Hail to thee, turbulent sister, tattered 
and tousled and torn ! 

Nymph in a country of satyrs, chased 
by a constable-faun ! 

Wliat if your parents disown you? 
what if your purpose should fail ? 

Is not your name in the Court and the 
Visitors’ Book in the jail ? 


Hail to thee, old-fashioned damsel, 
elegant, sweet and refined ! 

Nothing has made you notorious; tell 
me, my dear, do you mind ? 

Wouldn’t you rather the poet crowned 
you immortal in song ? 

(Note by the lady referred to : Alfred, 
old sport, you are wrong.) 


Idle Thoughts about Idle Fellows. 

” And there is this to be said for Idle roach, 
if they grow and thrive as they do in the Idle, 
one of the swiftest rivers in England, what 
will they do in the calm and peaceful waters 
of a motionless lake? ” 

What, indeed? Mr. Lloyi) George 
might do worse than turn his attention 
to the Idle Eoach as soon as ho has 
finished with the Idle Eich. 
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I was sitting with my family, quietly any more of my exploits in the fields 
LIVE AND LET DYE. talking of politics, when the truth came of heroism and romance would scarcely 
Standing- in the early morning sun home to me. Every detail of that be fair to my biographer. You will 
at my mirror a few weeks ago, I was scene is indelibly burnt on my brain, read about it all in due time, 
running my fingers through my hair, I remember the puppy was stretched To proceed : love shall fly past me 
vaguely conscious that I had seen my full length on the hearth-rug, and on to his hangar with a rush of gilded 
s face somewhere before, when my atten- his whiskers a fragment of paper wings, as Anacreon has^ it, for the , 
! tion was suddenly arrested by a sinister which he had been chewing when thread that bound him is no longer 
streak in the general ebony. Hitherto, sleep overtook him, and I wondered young and glossy and black. Fare- | 
by retracing my movements on the pre- whether the Lake of Geneva is really well, Josephine I Farewell, thou best 
vious evening and aided by the distinc- as deep as they say it is. And then I and fairest of women, second only to I 
tive characteristics of colour and length knew. To all outward appearance I forget how many just now, who sittest 
common to hairs, I had been able to am still in the heyday of youtli. If in thy bower overlooking the Park, yet 
clear up satisfactorily any misgivings I you were to meet me in the street, you sittest in vain, for it shall never be said 
may have entertained upon the rdatter. would turn round and say, “There thou hast married a greybeard. But 
But the previous evening I had stayed goes a man with youth in its glorious thou art yet young (comparatively, that 
at home; the evening before that I had flower and with hope his handmaiden!” is), and very soon someone will come 
opened an important debate in our local But, in my heart, I know I am growing along who is worthy to fill my place — 
parliament ; and .the plot thickened as older, running rapidly to seed. Already no, not so very soon, but still in time. 

I remembered that on the evening before thirty-one per cent, of my life is flown. In the old days we have been very 


that again I had been at - 
the club, because that was 
the evening I lost my last 
sixpence at snooker, and 
had to walk home. That 
takes us back to Tuesday. 
On Monday — now what did 
we do on Monday? Per- 
haps, after all, w^e need hot 
pry into that ; it will suffice 
to say that by a careful 
process of exclusion I was 
forced to admit that the 
hair was my own, and — ^yes, 
you have guessed the rest. 

At first (that was in the 
early days, understand, be- 
I ford I had begun to suspect 
the worst), I put it down 
to having eaten something 
that had disagreed with me ; 
or possibly to the autumnal 
frosts, which had already 
acquired a nasty nip in the ^ 
early mornings. So far all - 
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‘ Easy with that washing, Liza ; yer may ’ave my dress shirt 


happy, Josephine and I. 
But the deed I am about to 
commit will sever us for 
ever. No more shall we go 
a-nutting, with the small 
boy I had bribed with a bag 
of Barcelonas to walk in 
front and throw down on 
the pavement the empty 
shells she so delighted to 
crack under those dainty 
feet of hors. But there 1 
And now, dear friends, 
farewell ! It is my simple 
wish that you go* on en- 
joying yourselves, as if 
noLliing had happened. 
But romombor tins. Who 
was it who lot you into the 
secret of the cosiest of all 
London’s sitting-out places, 
the tube staircases? Me. 
Whore briglit intellect was 
it tliat suggested to you the 
value of a strong right ann 


was plain sailing, but the question was. Next year it will be thirty-two, and so in protecting your Josephines’^ waists 
what was to be done? I decided to conceal on, adding one for each year till you from the draughts that wander up and 
it, for the moment, behind a couple of come to a hundred. But something down those deop solitudes all day? 
black ones that happened to be near, .and tells me I shall never live to a hundred. Mine. Wiioso name and address did 
trust to a little inore care on my part in Perhaps, if I were a life-tenant, an I tell you to givo, if over ‘you wore 
the matter of diet and warmer under- annuitant, or anything of that sort, I summoned for obstruction ? Yours, 
clothing, for soon restoring it to its might, with the prayers of others, And now farewell 1 
natural colour. A week later the in- struggle on into the nineties ; but, -j:- -i; 

fection had spread to another ; and lacking encouragement, I have none of I think I liavo completed all my 
where, but a fortnight ago, all was as that obstinate vitality. Good-bye, then, arrangements. On Thursday afternoon 
black as my hat, the number of grey to physical perfection, good-bye to 1 have an appointment to sign my will ; 
hairs had risen to two, though, happily, strength, good-bye to beauty, though the same evening 1 have to boo *a man 
still in a minority. But, the iron having the wrench in this case is not quite so about a mowing machine ; and on Fri- 
once entered into their souls, they sank hard ! Looking back on my life, I am day I go to tlic barber’s, 
into a decline, from which they never at least thankful that there have been “ When I am dyod, my dcaroHt, 
rallied, and four days after the poor passages in it that I am not altogether Sing no sad Hongs for mo.” 

fellows were dead. I pulled them out ashamed of, c.^., when at great personal But stay 1 What do I see in the far 
tenderly and put them into the fire. This, risk I rushed up and prevented a horse distance? Is it not a faint glimmer 
I learned subsequently, was the very from running away, for which I was of hope? It is. Josephine . . . hair- 
worst thing I could possibly have done. presented with an illuminated address, dressei^’s . . . Wednesday afternoons. 
And thenceforward I had no peace, by the carman ; and again, when I was Heavens! what if Josephine has hers 
Eabh morning that I went to my mirror honourably mentioned to the Boyal touched up, too, oecaBionally, here and 
there was so much weeding to do that Humane Society, which never properly there ! Someone bring me my hat and 
I got tired of pulling them out. followed up my letter. To tell you let me go to her mother at once. 


“When I am dyod, my dcaroHt, 

Sing no sad songs for mo.” 

But stay I What do I see in the far 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerics,) 

It is a rare bookish fragrance that exudes from the leaves 
of Mr. Gosse's Portraits and Sketches (Heinemann). There 
are portraits of such men of substance as Swinburne, 
Aubrey be Yere and Mandell Creighton, and sketches of 
such literary ghosts as “Orion” Horne, “Festus” Bailey 
and “ Inglesant ” Shorthouse. The Swinburne memories 
are delightful and affectionate: in particular of that all but 
fatal episode at Etretat, when the little poet and foolhardy 
swimmer was carried out by the tide, rescued — a most 
casual stroke of chance — ^by Captain Yallin of the Marie 
Marthe, and wrapped in a spare sail, whereout he preached 
to crew and captain of the splendours of Eepublicanism 
and spouted Yiotor Hugo to them. The mad Englishman ! 
And one likes the lady who played “ Three Blind Mice ” to 
him, representing it as a just-discovered, very ancient 
Florentine ritornello. Swinburne, enchanted, “ found that 
it reflected the cruel beauty of the Medicis.” It is also 
pleasant to hear of the recurring comedy of the poet sitting 
about with his latest manuscript obtruding from his breast- 
pocket, obviously waiting to be invited to read it and 
habitually replying when so invited, “ I had no intention 

in the world of boring you with it, but since you ask me ” 

The whole book is an occasion of intercourse with that 
type, none too frequent in an age of hasty writing and 
overprinting, the authentic, leisurely “ man of letters.” 

As the laurels wither on the temples of the epistolary muse 
we look more and more for the merely human and personal 
interest in the correspondence of the great as they pass away 
from us. George Meredith lived on to a time when even 
in country villages you may see men hastening to catch the 
winged feet of Mercury as he clears- the box. But so large 


and prodigal was his genius that it may well be doubted J 
whether the readers of these Letters (collected by his son and 
published by Constable) will find much cause for regret in 
the fact that many of them were evidently penned with haste. 
For if he wishes to look at a finished fabric of the master- 
weaver, he has only, after all, to turn to the romances upon 
his bookshelves; and even in these stray fragments and 
patches that were lavished upon particular friends there is 
much to remind him pleasantly of the manner of those 
classics. In letters to William Herdman, to Lord Morley, 
to Admiral Maxse, to Mr. Frederick Greenwood, to Mrs. 
Janet Ross, one may seize Meredith at his j oiliest, at his 
most nonsensical, or, again, in his acutest, his deepest, his 
most intricate moods ; one may pass from the flamboyant 
flippancies which he showers on his “ Friar Tuck ” to the 
wonderfully beautiful words in which he writes of the death 
of his wife. There are letters too, of course, of peculiar 
literary and political interest — it is impossible to refrain 
from mentioning one addressed to M. Andrei Eaffalovioh, 
containing a marvellous appreciation of Carlyle. But 
whilst many are naturally written to the editor of this 
book there are all too few which contain references to 
those other children of his — Harry Bichmondf Emn ^ 
Harrington, and the rest. Meredith seems to have 
worried far less than B. L, Stevenson about his characters, 
though there is one letter written to this other maker of 
tales in which a confidence is breathed on the subject of 
Diana of the Crossways. On the whole, so eminent are 
the recipients of these missives that I have a fancy picture 
of the Superior mien, the arrogant intellectual airs, of that 
Dorking postman whose privileged duties embraced the 
collection of the correspondence dated from Box Hill Cottage. 

It does not often fall to the lot of Junior Counsel, as now, 
to pass sentence upon a County Court Judge, otherwise 
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than in camsj'd. It is therefore with some personal satis- 
faction that I reprimand His Honour Judge E. A. Parey 
for a split infinitive on page 304 of his IVhat the Judge Saw 
(SmTH, Elder). For the rest, though I am tempted to give 
it His Honour hot, just for the fun of the thing, honesty 
forces me to confess that I derived infinite entertainment 
and some profit from his eloquent and breezy work. His 
pages are full delightful anecdotes, very few of wliich are 
familiar, and there is a sequence in the whole which makes 
for the most comfortable reading and enables one to form 
a vivid impression of the life and career of a successful 
lawyer, things by no means devoid of excitement and romance. 
His Honour complains of the unblushing sycophancy usual 
in the demeanour of the Bar to the Bench. To give him 
what he asks for, I note a naive egoism and self-satisfac- 
tion in his opinions, especially when they refer to himself. 
The Bench, in his opinion, was not faultless while he was 
at the Bar ; the Bar is not faultless now that he is on the 
Bench. Again, when he leaves the judiciary and speaks 
from the point of view -of a legislator, his proposed reforms 
are, to my thinking, nonsense ; except when they are deliber- 
ately nonsensical and then there is something in them. 
Which said, it must be 
accepted as a genuine 
expression of opinion 
when I add that His 
Honour possesses a 
large fund of humour 
and a rare gift of words, 
both of which may be 
seen in this work in full 
play. 

The Corresponieyice bj 
Sarah Spencer 'Lady 
Lytteltofi (Murray), ed- 
ited by her great-grand- 
daughter, the Hon. Mrs. 

Huto WYNDHAk, is one 
of the pleasantest ' and 
most amusing books it 
has been my good fortune 
to read for many a long day. Lady Lyttelton -became lady- 
in-waiting to Queen ViCTORiA-in 1838, and in 1842 was made 
goyerpess of the royal children, a post which she “retained 
until 1850. . Mie letters in this book prove her-to have been a 
womanexceptionally endowed with intelligence, with kind- 
ness and with humour. She is never malicious, but what she 
writes is always interesting. She has an unening eye for 
the little laugliable things which, even in royal Courts, 
make up so large a part of human intercourse. In 1638 
she writes from Windsor, “ We are alone now, several ton 
weight of Loyalty having-depaiied.” In 1841 she describes 
with inimitable verve how, during a drive to Woburn 
Abbey, Mr. Anson quite unintentionally ''knocked off 
Lord Headport’s bat, always worn with a jaunty tapageur 
slant on the top of his hair (suspected of being false),” 
and how Lord Headfort "sat down for a good while 
on a basket full of currants put into tlio carriage for 
luncheon.” In 1845 she gives us a pretty picture of the 
Queen and the Prince Consort. The Queen, as it appears, 
had by a false report been accused of Verdriesslichkeit 
(" crossness,’ not “ irksomeness,” as the editress translates) 
when they were travelling abroad, and it was judged right to 
tell her the stoiy. " Of course she (the Queen) listened with 
an air of meek endurance, as usual, and said she feared slie 
might have looked cross from fatigue and shyness, before 
she reached Coburg, but that it was dreadful to have it 
I inteipreted into ingratitude. , . . The Prince advised her 


(on her saying, like a good child, ' Wliat am I to do another 
time ?’) to behave like an opera-dancer after a pirouette and 
always show her teeth in a fixed smile. Of course he ac- 
companied the advice with an immense pirouette and pro- 
digious grin of liis own, such as few people could perform 
after dinner without being sick, ending on one foot and 
t’other in tlie air.” I have only to add that the book is 
crammed with amusement, not forced, as is often the case, 
but woven into the very texture of the letters. 


1 have to confess to a perhaps churlish dislike and 
suspicion of the practice of puff’s preliminary as printed by 
publishers upon the covers of books submitted to my critical 
notice. , To bo told that a novel was written to amuse a 
friend, " without thought of public or publisher,” or found 
in a cloak-room, or fished out of the Tliames, is invariably, 
so far as I am concerned, to bo prejudiced against its 
contents. That is one reason why Wmdyruhje (Jenkins) 
failed to satisfy mo. I admit willingly that Mr. W, Eiley’s 
pictures, of the inhabitants of his Yorkshire village, and 
still more of its heather-clad landscape, aro drawn with 
skill and sympathy. But, like the historic farmer wifcli 

the claret, I could .only 
feel that the interests of i 

WhulyriJge got mo "no 
forrader.” It is written 
in the first person by a j 

young lady named Grace, I 

wlio desei*ts a boarding- i 

house in Chelsea to esta- j 

blish herself in a cottage * 

on iho mooi\ Grace 
appears to bo a press- 
photographor~au occu- 
pation now to fiction— 
and her experiences and 
emotions are written in 
so obviously feminine a 
I style as to lead mo to 
pspoetthat " Mr.”EiLEY 
is a no77i de ^guerrei 
Though of course this 
may be merely his artfulness. To sum up, those, whp care • 

for a talc’ of simple happenings, told in a manner that at ' 
its best 18 tondeily sentimental, and at its woi^st not wlmjly 
free from sloppiness, will rcjoico in Windyridge. The ; 
others can keep away. 


In, Adnam'S' Orcdiard Barah Grand 
Explains, uhless I much mistake her, 

How all may make, who farm our land, ■ 

Six hundred pounds a year per aero ; 

And, but for one important flaw, 

The scheme round which she builds her story 
(Heinbmann) might be backed to thaw 
The frost in England’s rural glory. 

But no — the folk who work it out 
Are too exceptionally gifted ; 

The type, at least, is not about 
In country spots where I have drifted ; 

And so, its higher worth distilled 
To nought that carries mucli conviction, 
Eomaihs a bulky mass of skilled 
And readable, thougli wordy, fiction, 


Esperanto again? 

"Worked ou the one side is his monogram, and on the other ‘ Pro 
necc Icco et croeo.’ Htarulard. 
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the ' middle classes are bled at every I cannot help thinking that, when the 
CHARIVARIA. pore by officialism.” Surely the word Nation has been thoroughly aroused on 

It is now stated definitely that the should have been “ paw.” the question, an overwhelming majority 

Palace of Peace at the Hague wiH be *0/" will be found to be in sympathy with 

opened next year. The Tsar, to whose One day last week a number of Vvelsh the residents, 
initiative its erection is largely due, has, visitors sang songs in chorus on the 

it is said, promised to be present unless terrace of the House of Commons. It It is stated that London has twenty- 

is rumoured that they may have to one Gloucester Streets, and the L.C.C, 


prevented by war. 


whistle for their Disendowment Bill. is now trying to think out new names 
Certain of his supporters have been for them. Why not sell to private 

likening Mr. Asquith to Oliver Grom- Messrs. Yedeenne and Eadie, we citizens, by public auction, the right to 
WELL. 'Seeing that the latter was the read, have recently acquired one or two have these streets named after them ? 
Protector, and the former is 1 e=:.=^-=j=,' '■ r,T. 



irreconcilably opposed to 
Protection, the comparison 
is not very apt. Moreover, 

Cromwell had his Ironsides, 
while Mr. Asquith — to judge 
, by the Government’s Indian 
policy — favours Silversides. 

The Daily' Neius, Vvuth 
splendid loyalty to the 
Government, is determined 
to make the outlook for the 
success of the Insurance Act 
appear as rosy as possible. 

Last week it announced the 
half-yearly meeting of the 
“ British Home and Hospital 
for Insurables.” 

The Spectator suggests that, 
if Sir William Lever has not 
already come to any decision 
with regard to the future of 
Stafford House, he might 
consider the possibility of 
letting it be the official resi- 
dence of the Prime Minister. 

Mr. Bonar Law says it would 
suit him admirably. 

By-the-by, we hear that 
there is yet another proposal 
as to a suitable residence for 
the Prime Minister, and it 
is said to emanate from 

Suffragette ^ quarters. The WORDLESS SPECTACLES, 

suggestion is that t le nation Exasperated Reinhardt. “’Ere, come orf it! Giviij the cul- 
should acquire for the pur- chered clawses a charnst.” 

pose a certain Palace, 

situate at Sydenham, which is made [additional plays for the Eoyalty Theatre, 




; - 





entirely of glass. 


“Kaiser opens huge dam” ■ must of cc 
reports a newspaper. It seems a mis- Milestones. 
chievous thing to have done, for the 
water, of course, must have simply It is pro; 
poured through the opening. should be 


While it is hoped to produce these 
during the lifetime of the authors, this 
must of course depend on the run of 


THE GOOD TIME 
COMING. 

[It is suggested that no novels 
should be published for five years, 
so as to give the public a chance 
of catching up mth the present 
glut. The poet foresees other ad- 
vantages ill the idea.] 

0 SEASON of joy and of glad- 

ness, 

Descend on us, hasten to 
start ; 

Let novels of varying bad- 
ness 

No longer encumber the 
mart. 

1 am sick of the Follies of 

Fashion, 

The strife ’twixt the Tee. 
and the Tough, 

The details of Glorified 
Passion, 

And kindred hot stuff. 

The public, deprived of its 
fiction 

To fit all its various moods. 
May j)ine for poetical diction. 
And I can deliver the goods ; 
The pensive, the gay, the cen- 
sorious, ^ 

Each one I ’ll endeavour to 
suit, 

A Milton, it maybe inglorious, 
But far, far from mute. 


My verses complacently ! 
stringing, 

:e cul- j qJ. 

- - — times, 

Each month to the publisher bringing 
My regular revel of rhymes. 

To you will the bard be beholden 
When poverty ceases to vex, 

0 age that' will surely be golden, 

O lustre of cheques. 


3bter, of course, must have simply It is proposed that the theatre quene ! 

Hired through the opening. should be abolished. The manageis “Most amateurs break down when they’ 

seem to have little to say in its favour, have to use the ‘ rest.’ In the first place, 
A contempora^rin referring to the and playgoers with few exceptions, 

justice done to a widow who was dislike it. In fact the queue seems to be is diverted. Tho cue 


injustice done to a widow who was dislike it. In fact the qiteue seems to be 
required to take out a fresh licence for the tail that wags the dog. 
a dog, her late husband’s licence not 

having yet expired, publishes a letter Residents in Cross Street, Ratcliff*, 
from a correspondent who says : — are, we are told by The Express, ob- 


should bo placed flat cn the table with the loft 
hand not holding it, but pressing on it. “ 

^ , Ideas. 

Then grasping the rest firmly in the 


** This is, however, only an ordinary jeering to the proposal to re-name that right hand the young player can easily 
illustration of the manner in' which thoroughfare Periwinkle Street, We make his cannon with the butt end of it. 
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MORE SUCCESSFUL LIVES. 

II. — The Statesman. 

On a certain night in the middle 
of the season all London was gathered 
in Lady Marchpane's drawing - room 
aU London, that is, which was worth 
knowing — a qualification which -ac- 
counted for ,the absence of. several 
million people who had never heard 
of Lady Marchpane. In one corner oi 
the room an Ambassador, with a few 
ribbons across his chest, could have 
been seen chatting to the latest Ameri- 
can Duchess; in another corner one of 
our largest Advertisers was exchanging 
epigrams 'With a titled Newspaper Pro- 
prietor. Pamous Generals rubbed 
shoulders with Post - Impressionist 
Artists; Financiers whispered sweet 
npthings to Breeders of prize Poms; 
even an Actor-Manager might have 
been seen accepting an apology from a 
Koyalty wlio had jostled him.' 

Hallo," said Algy Lascelles, catch- 
ing sight '.of the dignified figure of 
Eupert Meryton in the crowd ; “ how 's 
William?" , ^ i 

A rare smile lit up EuperPs distin- 
guished features. He was Under- 
secretary for .Invasion Affairs, and 
“Willianl" was Algy’s pleasant way 
of referring to the Bill which he was 
now piloting through the House of 
Commons. It was a measm'e for doing 
something. or .other by means of a 
^hat d’you call it — I cannot be more 
;precise without ‘precipitating a' Euro- 
pean Conflict. 

'*1 think we shall get it through," 
said Eupert calmly. 

, Lady Marchpane was talking about 
it just now. She’s rather interested, 
you know." 

^ Eupert’s lips closed about his mouth 
in a firm line. He looked over Algy’s 
head into the crowd. “ Oh I " he said 
coldly. 

It was barely ten- years | ago that 
young Meryton, just down from Oxford, 
had startled the political world -by 
capturing the important seat o£ Crickle- 
wood (E.) for the Tariffadicals — as, to 
avoid plunging the country into Civil 
War, I must call them. This was at 
a by-election, and. the Liberatives had 
immediately dissolved, only to com^ 
into power after the General Election' 
with an increased majority. Through' 
the years that followed, Eupert Mery- 
ton, by his pertinacity in asking the 
Invasion Secretary questions which 
had been answered by him on the 
previous day, and by his regard for the 
dignity of the House, as shown in his ; 
invariable comment, “Come, come — i 
not quite the gentleman," upon any j 
display of bad manners opposite, estab- | 
lished a clear right to a post in the‘ ] 

subsequent Tariffadical Government. 
He had now been Under Secretary for 
two years, and in this Bill his first rea] 
chance had come. 

“ Oh, there you are, Mr. Meryton,” 
said a voice. “ Come and talk to me a 
moment." With a nod to a couple ol 
Archbishops Lady. Marchpane led the 
way to. a little gallery whither the 
crowd had not penetrated. Priceless 
Correggios, Tintorettos and G. K. 
Chestertons hung upon the walls, 
but it was not to .show him these that 
she had come. Dropping into a won- 
derful old Chippendale chair, she 
motioned him to a Blundell-Maple 
opposite her, and looked at him with a 
curious smile. 

“ Well," she said, “ about the Bill ? " 
Eupert’s lips closed about his mouth 
in a firm line. (He was rather good at 
this.) Folding his arms, he gazed 
steadily into Lady Marchpane’s still 
beautiful eyes. 

“ It wiU go through," he said. 
“Through all its stages," he added 
professionally. 

“ It must not go through," said Lady 
Marchpane gently. 

Eupert could not repress a start, but 
he was master of himself again in a 
moment. 

“ I cannot add anything to my 
previous statement," he said. „ 

“If it goes through," began Lady 
Marchpane 

“ I must refer you," said Eupert, “ to 
my answer of^esterday." 

“ Come, conie, Mr. Meryton, what is 
the good of fencing with me? You 
know the position. Or shall I state it 
for you again ? " 

“I cannot believe you are serious." 

“ I am perfectly serious. There are 
reasons, financial reasons — and others, 
why I do not want' this Bill to pass. 
In return for my silence upon a certain 
matter, you are going to prevent it 
passing. You know .to what I refer. 

On the 4th of May last " 

“ Stop I " cried Eupert hoarsely. 

*^On the 4th of May last,” Lady 
Marchpane went on relentlessly, “ you 
and I — in the absence of my husband 
abroad — ^had tea together at an A.B.C." 
(Eupert covered his .face with his 
hands.) “ I am no fonder of scandal 
than you are, but if you do not meet 
my wishes I shall certainly confess'the 
truth to Marchpane." * 

“You will be ruined too! ' said 
Eupert. • . . 

“ My husband will forgive me and 
take me back." She paused signi- 
ficantly. “Will Marjorie Hale " 

(Eupert covered his hands with liis 
face)— “will the good Miss Hale for- : 
jive you? She is very strict, is she : 
lot? And rich? And rising young! 

politicians want money more than 
scandal." She raised her head sud- 
denly at the sound of footsteps. “Ah, 
Archbishop, I was just calling Mr. 
Meryton’s attention to this wonderful 

Botticell " (she looked at it more 

closely) “ tliis wonderful Dana 

Gibson. A beautiful piece of .work, is 
it not?" The intruders passed bn to 
the "supper-room, and they were alone 
again. 

“What am I to do?" said Eupert 
sullenly. 

“ The fate of the Bill is settled to- 
day week, when you make your big 
speech. You must speak against it. 
Confess frankly you were mistaken. 
It will be a close thing, anyhow. 
Your influence will turn the scale." 

“It will ruin mo politically.” 

“ You will marry Marjorie Hale and 
be rich. No rich man is ever ruined 
politically. Or socially." Sho patted 
his hand gently. “ You ’ll do it ? ” 

He got up siowly. “ You ’ll seo next 
week," he, said. 

It is not meet that wo should watch 
the unhappy Eupert through the long- 
drawm hours of tho night, as he 
wrestled with the terrible problem. A 
moment's sudden madness on that 
May afternoon liad brouglit liiin to the 
cross-roads.' 'On tho one hand, repu- 
tation, wealth, tho girl that ho loved; 
on tho other, his .own honour .and-— -so, 
at least, 'he had said several times on 
tl)e platform — tho safety of. England. 
He rose' in tho morning w^eary, but 
with hisjmind made up. 

The Bill should go througli 1 

Eupert Meryton was a speakorof a not 
unusual typo. Although ho provided tho 
opinions himself, ho always depended 
upon his socjretary for tho arguments 
with which to support thorn and tlie 
actual words in which to give them 
being. But on this occasion ho felt 
that a special effort was required of 
him. Ho would show Lady Marchpane 
that the blackmail of yesterday had 
only roused him to a still greater effort 
on behalf of his country. He %coxdd 
write his own sjoeech. 

On the fateful night tho House was 
crowded. It soomed tliat all the guests 
at Lady Marclipano’s a w^eek before , 
were in tho Distinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery or behind tlio Ladies’ Grille. 
From tho Press Gallery “ Our Special 
Word-painter " looked down upon the 
statesmen beneath him, his eagle eye 
ready to detect on tho moment the 
Angry Flu^h, the Wince, or tho Sudden 
Paling of enemy, tho Grim Smile or ' 
tho Lofty Calm of friend. 

The Et. Hon. Eupert Meryton, Tarif- 
faclical Member for Cricklowood (E.) 
rose to his feet amidst cheers. 

“ Mr. Speaker," he said, “I rise — er — 









to-night, Sir — h’r’m, to — er ” So 

much of his speech I may give, but 
urgent State reasons compel me to with- 
hold the rest. Were it ever known with 
which Bill the secret history that I 
have disclosed concerns itself, the Great 
Powers in an instant would be at each 
others’ throats. But though I may not 
disclose the speech I can tell of its effect 
on the House. And its effect was curious. 
It was, in short, the exact opposite of 
what Eupert Meryton, that promising 
Under Secretary, had intended. 

It was the first speech that he had 
ever prepared himself. Than Eupert 
there was no more dignified figure in 
the Hoiise of Commons; his honour 
was proof, as we have seen, against 
the most insidious temptations; yet, 
since one man cannot have all the 
virtues, he was distinctly stupid. It 
would’ have been a hopeless speech 
anyhow; but, to make matters worse, he 
had, in the most important part of it, 
attemped irony. And at the beginning 
of the ironical passage even the Tarif- 
f adical word-painters had to confess that 
it was their own stalwarts who sud- 
denly paled.” 


As Lady Marchpane had said, it was 
bound to be a close thing. The Libera- 
tives and the Unialists, of course, were 
solid against the Bill, but there was also 
something of a cave in the Tariffadical 
Party. It was bound to be a close 
thing, and Eupert’s speech just made 
the difference. When he sat down the 
waverers and doubters had made up 
their minds. 

The Bill was defeated, 

*X* -JJ- -X- -X- '.c -X* 

That the Tariffadicals should resign 
was natural; perhaps it was equally 
natural that Eupert’s secretary should 
resign too. He said that his reputation 
would be gone if Eupert made any 
more speeches on his own, and that he 
wasn’t going to risk it. Without his 
secretary Eupert was lost at the 
General Election which followed. For- 
tunately he had a grateful friend in 
Lady Marchpane. She exerted her 
influence with the Liberatives, and got 
him an appointment as Governor of 
the Stickjaw Islands. Here, with his 
beautiful and rich wife, Sir Eupert 
Meryton maintains a regal state, and 
upon his name no breath of scandal 


rests. Indeed his only trouble so far 
has been with the Stickjaw language — 
a difficult language, but one which, 
perhaps fortunately, does not lend 
itself to irony. A. A. M. 


QUOT SOEOEES. . . . 

Three spinster sisters came to tea 
And talked of books with John and me. 

A book vre both could recommend 
Contained a chapter, near the end, 

Which seemed — ^we thought it best to 
state — 

Just the least bit indelicate. 

-X* 'X- ’X- ‘X- 

After a fortnight had expired, 

How did you like it ? ” we enquired. 

Elaine replied, with needless sting : 

“ I do not read that kind of thing,” 

Quoth Grace: “I read the book with 
glee— 

Omitting chapter 23.” 

Barbara sniffed and tossed her head. 

“ The twenty-third was all I read — 

, And very good it was,” she said. 
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AN ''UNaUALIFIED” SUCCESS. 

“ And what kind of a doctor did you 
have ? " he asked me. 

“ Not good,” I said. “ Capable enough, 
no doubt : all the letters after his name 
and so forth ; but one of the agreeing 
type. All doctors can he divided into 
two groups—those that do what you 
want, and those that make you do what 
they want.”' 

The little man braced himself. “ Yes,” 
he said, that ’s true. And yours took 
the easy way with you ? ” 

“Always agreed with me,” I said. 
“ The result was I had no confidence 
in him because I was so much below 
par that I had, no confidence in myself. 
I didn’t want' it fortified; I wanted, 
it replaced. I wanted one of the| 
commanding men who 
would he responsible 
for me: tell me what 
to do and sea that I 
did it — someone on 
whose strength I could 
repose.” 

“Exactly,” he replied, 

“ Ah,” he continued, 
stretching to his full 
height of some five feet 
four, “I’ve always 
thought I should have 
made a good doctor of 
that type. I like to 
tell people what to do 
—yes, by jingo ! and to 
see that they do it.” 

I could believe it, 
looking at him; and 
had he not in his day 
been a famous athlete ? 

“Upstairs,” he went 
on, “I’ve got a gold 
cigar-case with an in 


was? Somebody’s diy sillery. Good 
heavens 1 Sillery.” 

He stopped for the enormity of the 
situation to get hold of me, and I 
nodded intense acquiescence. 

“ I told her to wait a minute,” he 
continued, “tip-toed out of the room 
and down the stairs, and was in a cab 
in a jiffy — ^it was before the days of 
taxis — and driving like blazes to the 
nearest hotel. 

“ * I want the manager,’ I said, * and 
the wine-list, quick ! ’ 

“ Nothing, of course, is quick in such 
places, but the manager came at last 
and I made him take me to the cellar, 
and there I found, all over dust, a bottle 
of the very best 1889 vintage— Jack’s 
favourite mark — ^the only one left ! 

“Back to the house we drove, full 


between his teeth, and gradually I 
worked the whole half-glass into him 
And, if you believe it, he rallied from 
that moment, and he steadily got well 
and to-day he ’s as fit as I am. And 
here’s the cigar-case he gave me to 
commemorate the cure. See what it 
says, * To my old friend Dick, whose 
prescription saved my life.’ We often 
laugh over it together.” 





The Lesser One. 

YER INTO A KNOT.” 




A ELOWBR OF SPEECH. 

‘ Yus ; YOU GIVE ME ANY MORE O’ YER SAUCE AK’ 1 ’LL TIE 


scription on it, saying— but I ’U tell you. 
I had a very good friend who was very ill 
^in fact, dying ; and, although he was 
past recognising anyone, his wife sent 
for me to see him once more before he 
died. I got there in no time — the 
house all tip-toe, you know, and hush — 
and was shown to the bedroom. There 
he lay, with his eyes glassy and his 
face like wax, and the nurse and doctor 
were giving him oxygen. You know 
how they do it : all the paraphernalia 
of death. I drew his wife to one side 
and whispered to know what nutriment 
Jack was allowed. I knew him so well, 
you see, and this interested me. ' 
‘A little champagne at intervals,’ 
she whispered back, ‘just a tea-spoon- 

‘“What champagne?’ I asked in 
another whisper. Slie led me to the 
adioming room, where on the table was 
a bottle with one of those meclianical 
corks in it ; and what do you think it 


gallop, and within twenty minutes I 
was in the death-chamber again. The 
doctor and the nurse had finislied with 
the oxygen for the moment and Jack 
was a shade restored. 

“ ‘ Leave it to mo,’ I whispered to 
his wife ” — and here ho rose and rang 
the bell— ‘“leave it to me,’ and I 
opened the bottle myself close to the 
bed, near enough for him to hear the 
pop^ of the cork. Then ” — ^lio paused 
agam to tell the maid who answered 
the bell to bring a gold cigar-case 
from a certain drawer in his bedroom— 
“ then I poured out half-a-tumbler of 
the wine, and while his wife supported 
Jack’s head — for she trusted me aliso- 
lutely, good soul— I hold it to his lips. 
‘Jack,’ I shouted, ‘Jack, it’s the real 
thing— your own special ’—and I waved 
the bottle before Jiis eyes for him to 
see the name. Well’’— the maid re- 
turned with the cigar-caso — “well, witii 
terrible difficulty we got a few drops 


FAME. 

I WAS talking to a cabman on the 
Brighton Front— a bit of a character 
in his way— on this and that, changes 
in the town, changes in locomotion, 
what’s the world coining to, and such 
topics, when suddenly he laid his 
hand on my arm. 

“ Look,” he said, 
“ thoro ’s someone com- 
ing along in the road 
tlioro who contradicts 
all you ’vo been saying 
about Brigliton’s want 
of celebrities nowadays. 
Who do you think he 
is ? Who ? ” Ilis voice 
was hoarse, and hushed 
with importancG. 

I looked and saw a 
portly elderly gen tle- 
mm nuililed up to his 
reddish-groy board in a 
black coat beneath a 
square black hat. He 
was driving very 
thoughtfully a trotting 
horse in an American 
four-wheeled trap, and 
beside him sat a stolid 
groom. Neither looked 
, to the right nor the 

— loft. 

“Talk about oolobrities,” said the 
cabman, “who do you think that is?” 
and, without pausing for my reply, he 
continued, in a kind of transport of 
awe, “That’s the owner of Adam 
Bede.” 

Thoughts of riHlf/ Sorrd, Arthur 
Donnithonic^ Dinah Morris crowded 
through my mind, only to bo again 
dismissed as I suddenly recollected that 
some important race had been won a 
week or so before l>y a liorso named 
after Gi^johoe hero. 

“ Indeed I ” J said. 

“Yes,” the ecstatic cabman replied; 

“ but lie doesn’t look it, docs lie? ” 

And J came away, I liopo properly 
impresHod, wondering liow a man ought 
to look in an American buggy on the 
Brighton hVout several days after his 
'horse had won the Cambridgeshire 
Stakes. But 1 withdraw everything I 
said about Brighton not being what it 
was aw the resort of the distinguished. 





THE SAFETY LATHER. 

Safety eazoes abe a very useful invesjtion, but could 

NOT SOMETHING BE DONE TO RENDER THE LATHERING PROCESS 
LESS PRAUGHT WITH THE DANGER OF SUFFOCATION WHEN THE 
operator’s attention IS DISTRACTED? WHAT ABOUT A BREATH- 
ING-TUBE ? 

JEAMES’S JEREMIADS. S 

II. 

The orful plan of buildin’ shops along our noble Lane 
’As failed pro tom. completely, though it may crop hup . 

But E!^ there’s other rooks on witch the Ship of State ; 
may sink, 

And since this ucos of Stafiord ’Ouse Hi aven t slep a 
wink. 

It ain’t that Hi hobject to them as manufactures soap ; 

Hi use it quite as regular as lianyone. Hi ’ope ; 

We cawn’t dispense with bizness men as caters for our 

And Levees ’ave been useful since the days of AECHiiiBnES. 

TJie Morning Post hinforms me that tlie purchaser hintends 
To dedicate the building to patriotic liends ; 

But it ’s not the liindividdle, it ’s the princerple Hi bar— 
Th6 housting of the hold raijjeem that made us wot we har. 

Besides, these modem Plutycrats, wot reads The Daily 

Noos, . . 

TJp’olds the most igstrornary and femmymstio views ; 

And in the ’omes of some of them, where wimmen rule 
hrmchecked. 

The servants is igsclusively drorn from the female sect. 

Their shofors don’t belong to hus, and give themselves sich 

hairs, . i • 

They simply won’t hamalgamate with hanyone downstairs ; 


THE SAFETY SHAMPOO. 

AT.gr> ihb shampoo Mieiir be bobbed op some op its tobbob 

BX THE USE OP SIGNALS (OP DISTBESS, AND OTHEBS), SO THAI 
THE VICTIM, ESPECIALLY WHEN HABD PBESSED, COULD COMMONl- 
CATE WITH THE OrERATOR. 1 

Besides, they wear moostarslies and they disregard the lor, > 
Since one of them was flattered in a play by Bernard Shoe. 

Wliene’er Hi takes my walks abroad in Mayfair’s bewtious 

Hi blush to think of wot ’s in store for hother ducal seats ; 

E me ! Some rich tobacconist may realize his wish 
To hoccupy tlie pallis of tlio ’Ouse of Cavendish ! 

A Scotch Lor Hofiicer named Your 'as said, “ Wot ’s Yours 
is Mine,” . . . 

And modern demmycrats declare the right to be divine ; 

So wot ’s to stop an ’atter, wimce you liadmit this plea, 

• From laying claim to ’Atlield, I raly cannot see. 

Too lass, too 2 )ass, tlie sayin’ is. Where belted Hcaiis were 
born, 

1 And plush, gold laco and powdoi.* were ’abitually worn, 

Eich parvynoos oo ’ve made their pile in low hignoble 
trades 

’Breafter will be waited on by liendloss parlourmaids. ^ 

I Mcanwhiles the Hooks must strive to keep their fanibly 
mansions hup, 

Disdainin’ to be terrorised by Sochalistic gup ; 

3 And, if they’re druv to heinmigrate by Mister Georges 

schemes, , . ^ r 

At least their hexile will be shared by their devoted Jeames. 

^ ‘ ‘ Paiws Burgas evacuated . ’ '--’Yorkshire Post 

; Now they can be cut down for Freddie. 
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-rill- mirN-rrkEi ourwif fitted with a phosplior-bronze instead 

THE IVIOTOR SHOW. ^ cop-bronze nut, as it was found 

By OUT Very Oivn Expert that leakage from the accumulators 

The Motor Show of 1912 is a thing corroded the nut and gave it an ugly 
of the past, and there is nothing now appearance when the bonnet was raised, 
to be done but to wait till November, The most important innovation, how- 
1913. This is a truism — a word I ever, which will lead to a revolution in 
always use whenever I have a good the details of motor-body construction, 
opportunity of misapplying it. While is that the stud for holding the hood- 
we wait, however, there will be no strap is turned iLp, instead of down, as 
harm in filling up a few columns with formerly, so that it is now possible for 
reflections, made as diffuse as possible, the owner to get into his car without 
on the leading events of the Show. ripping out his side pocket. 

... The Bimi Euk -ABOUT. 

Another new revolution has been 


it wras pleasant, on first entering, to Kun-about. 

recognise the familiar atmosphere of Another new revolution has been 
last year, and I am glad to acknow- effected in this little side-car which, in 
ledge the courtesy of the powers that common with every other car at the 
be (1) in retaining the breathing mix- Show, w^as so much praised last year ; 
ture intact and undiluted during the f^-et, as the genial manager (1) of the 
intervening twelve months, so that Companytold me with pardonable pride, 
those who engaged in ^vordy conflict Nothing remains of last year’s design 
on this subject last year might meet except the transfer bearing the word 
and settle the matter in the very ‘ Bimi.’ ” The little car will continue 
presence. Eor my part, 1 found the to commend itself to motorists. The 
air everything I expected and in exact foot-boards are now so arranged that 
accord with my previous descriptions, when climbing a hill the red-hot cylin- 
It is^ a rich, dense and tasty blend, of fior will not burn off; the motorist’s 
a bright nutty flavour, and of a re- boots, and by a most ingenious device, 
markably low specific gravity that too complicated to describe, the spark 
stimulates the action of the diaphragm is automatically switched off‘ and the 
and promotes .the deep breathing so brakes automatically applied just &c/orc 
much urged by modern physicians, (iiot. after) the steering column crumples 
“ Make the gruel thick and slab,” says One common form of fatality is 
the poet, and the powers that be (2) at therefore avoided by the little “ Bimi.” 
Olympia have followed his precept: It Bor a trifling extra charge a special 
is a fattening atmosphere uich iir nutri- guard is now fitted (detachable at will 
ment in a minutely separated, easily in 14*37 secs.) by which it is made 
assimilated and appetising form. Taken impossible for the tails of the rider’s 
all in all it is a classy (1) breathing dress coat to get wound up in the driv- 
mixture, the tobacco smoked last year ing-hub. Tins wdll appeal to classy (2) j 
being of a high average order of merit, motor-cyclists who have experienced 
.conferring distinction upon the oxygen i^he inconvenience of arriving at a 
present. Some unkind things were said dinner-party on foot, forty minutes late, 
last year of the failure of the powers that with their coat-tails torn off*. A handy 
be (3) to maintain intact the original little ‘‘Self-aid” surgical case is sup- 
virgin air enclosed when the building plied with each “Bimi” entirely free 
was first roofed in ; but it is only fair to of charge, and should form a great 
point out that it is impossible to keep the attraction, comprising as it does tourni- 
air inviolate and unpolluted by leakage cocaine, brandy, with probe and 
from outside. Even with double doors forceps for locating and extracting 
and all precautions to prevent draughts, sparking plugs, and other necessaries, 
suction is induced by the passage in m -o 

and out of crowds of people, and, more- ^ 12-h.b. Pife-Papf. 

over, all these people bring fresh air was glad to accept the hospitable 

into the building in their hats, so that, of the genial manager (2) of Piff- 

instead of anathematising the powers Baff Limited and Reduced, and experi- 
that be (4) for not preserving the initial ®^oe a run in the Company’s 125h.p. 
air supply in its integrity, I commend four-cylinder touring oar, with two- 
tbem- for doing all that is humanly neater body. This car is fitted with a 
possible to maintain that ideal. patent dog-clip on the bonnet, which 

The Weasel Got. for a dog travelling 

"VT * • tne car to lie dovrn on the acpelftr- 

Yarious improvements have been ator or try to jump into the driver’s 
made by this enterprising firm in lap, a thoughtful mangement which 

their majestic 123 h.p » Great Mogul.” should be made staXd Tor all S 

Among othei things the trip lash flange seaters. We had a most interestinff 

wX“/ T®. I to make a S3 

bevelled safety-valve spragge has been test of the way these cars S be | 


handled. Leaving the company’s well- 
known works in Eadgrane Street, we 
took the turning into Palace Eoad on 
the second speed, and soon reached 
St. James’s Park, when we were stopped 
by the gatekeeper, as the exhaust was 
smoking, due to a defect in the lubri- 
cating oil, as the genial manager (3) 
explained to me. Owing to tlie hard- 
ness of the London water, the radiator 
boiled as we w’ent up Castle Lane, and 
eventually we found it convenient to 
stop in Victork Street just above the 
SLores, as the paint w^as beginning to 
blister on the bonnet. I may say in 
passing that the amount of attention 
the racy lines of tliis classy (3) little car 
attracted was quite remarkable. We 
found the engine at a chorry-red heat, 
and ray genial host (4) informed me 
that this was an excellent thing, as it 
ensured that the casting would be 
thoroughly annealed and correct any 
tendency to fatigue of the metal. It 
soon transpired that nothing was 
wrong, but that tlio water had drained 
from the I'adiator into the crank cham- 
ber owing to some displacement of the 
pump casing by tho man who last 
cleaned the car; and I was lucky to 
have this opportunity of confirming 
the claim made by tho company as to 
the ease with wliioh tho pump can be 
dismantled. Very little thought con- 
firmed us in tho fcost course to pursue, 
and, after one or two attempts from tho 
top with tho handle of tho jack, my 
gonial companion (5) borrowed tho key 
of tho adjoining church and, working 
from beneath tho car, in loss than an 
hour tho casing oamo aw^ay, tho gland. 
w*as exposed, and tho defect romodied 
temporarily with brown paper and 
buttox'. 

The courteous police gave us every 
assistance by diverting tho traffic and 
maintaining a cordon to koop hack the 
crowd, and wo wore speedily underway. 
At Shaftesbury Avenue tho little car 
stopped again; and my gonial host (6) 
explained that tho engine liad siozod 
up, and called my attention with justi- 
fiable pride to tho that tlnoro is 
not another engine on the market that 
vrould have gone so far witli the crank 
chamber full of water as the little 12-h.p. 
Piff-Paff had done. Wo wore in tho 
neighbourhood of tho restaurants, and 
I had the gratification of retiuming the, 
hospitality extended to mo. When we 
returned w^e found a derrick in attend- 
ance and tho car in xnid-air being slung 
on to a trolley, and one could not but 
admire the ease with which the work 
was done and recall the advantage 
claimed for the light weight of these 
cars, which, with two-seater body, dog- 
clip and lamps complete, w’^oighs less 
than one ton. 
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FYTTES EOE THE PANTOMIMES, 

Being the sort of article that any 
paper is glad to print at this time 
of the year. 

“ Tell you about the Christmas 
songs ? said Mr. Mendelssohn Browne, 
the well - known mu^ic - publisher. 
“Why, of course. Sit dowm.” Our 
special very young man sat. 

“ Wit without vulgarity,” Mr. Browme 
I continued, “ that 's our motto. The 
I great British public will not for an 
instant tolerate anything that is in at 
all doubtful taste. 

“ Birst of all, place aux dames ” (Mr. 
Browne has been over to Boulogne) ; 
“ let us take the hero. No self-respect- 
ing principal boy will consider she is 
doing her duty by the management if 
she does not warble our new topical 
song, ‘ A Bit of a Nut — eh what,’ and 
also that patriotic masterpiece, * Come 
along and help yourself to Turkey.’ 
That ’s topical too, of course. 

“ Bor the principal girl there is 
Miss Birdie Twitter’s summer success, 
‘ Mother’s little tiny Drop of Comfort.’ 
The touching refrain, 

* No, it 's not a drop of gin that I find my 
comfort in, 

But a tiny little toddcllor of four,’ 
will find an echo in every mother’s 
heait.'’ 

“And the dame?” asked our very 
young man. 

“ He, too, is well supplied. Perhaps 
you ’ve heard ‘Bather’s put the Lodger 
through the Hoop,’ one of those mas- 
terly little sketches of low life that can 
always command a princely salary. 
Then again there is ‘Percy’s grown 
too big for Bather’s Pants,’ at once 
humorous, pathetic and wholly true to 
the best canons of pantomimic art. 
Listen,” and he recited — 

“ ‘ Percy ain’t ungrateful in the ordinary way ; 
Percy ’s quite a docent sort of kid ; 

Net a word of impcrence to mo ’e ’ll ever say 
’Co3 ’e knows that 'e would cop it if ’e 
did (’ave a banana). 

But I likes to save me money, and the way 
the nipper grows, 

Oh, it doesn’t give the ’ousekeeping a 
chance ; 

“Cutting down” ’as got to end and the 
, cash I ’ve got to spend, 

Now that Percy’s grown too big for 
3 father’s pants.’ 

“By the way,” Mr. Browne, who is 
an enthusiast on his subject, went on, 
“ have you heard ‘ It ’s always rather 
crowded in my heart ’ ? That ’s going 
to be popular, too.” Our representa- 
tive pleaded not guilty, and was regaled 
with the refrain, of which, however, he 
can only remembei' — 

“ There ’s Tom and Dick and Harry love mo 
quite as much as you, 

And of my love they each demand a part ; 

Still, I ’ll love you all I can since you ask 
me, little man. 





























CLUB REGULATIONS. 

Female Voice (on telephone). “Is that the hall porter? Well, I want to know 

IP YOU CAN give a MESSAGE TO MY HUSBAND.” 

Hall Porter. “I am sorry. Madam, but your husband is not in the club.” 

Female Voice. “But I have not told you my husband’s name yet.” 

Ball Porter. “Quite unnecessary, Madam. Nobody’s husband is ever here by 

ANY CHANCE.” 

But it ’s alw'ays rather crowded in my T]ie Tat Boys of Ormesby. 

heart. G(wd morning.” exhibition at Ormesby, near Yar- 

After a brief pause our very young mouth, two bumpkins were shown weighing 
man found that the last two words, 5st. 121bs. and 5st. 91bs. respectively.” 
though not part of the song, were sup- ^ Wales FeJu). 

posed to be repeated by the audience. Twin sons o£ a local blacksmith and 
So he repeated them. only six yearn old. 


. ‘ “In the stomach of a crocodile which was 

Brom a list of Governesses . Merguan Estate, Madras, wore 

“ 18435. English, ft E, fl G-, g m (p t), piano found a python thirteen feet long, two tobacco 
and organ, dan, gms, hkp, g aoc, in nur, n pipes, a number of pieces of whisky bottles, 
(out out), g rder, oorr, ago 30, 0 E, ref and a pair of trousers.” 

2 yrs . . . £60.” , Eastern Evening News. 

We never know what to say to people The python seems to have made him- 
like this. self at home. 




A GOLDEN BACHELOR. 

It is the custom, when a man is wed, 

Tor all his friends to gather round and coino 
Tip to the scratch, as people say, and shed 
A shower of gifts on his devoted head, 

Which saves him quite a sum. 

This is a law to every sterling lieart 
Most dear and precious ; for the happy swain 
(Putting the worldly aspect quite apart) 

Such open sympathy should send a dart 
Of rapture througli the brain. 

And, for the donors, I may say that I 
Have some experience; this way and that, 
The mass of articles I ’ve Jiad to buy 
Would, taken in the aggregate, go nigli 
To stock a fair-sized flat. 

It fills me \yith a joy that never ends, 

This privilege ; and it has seemed a slight 
That I — unwed — could never give my friends 
A chance to show how far their love extends, 
And yield them tliis delight. 

So, having deeply exercised my wit 
On the great problem, how a single man 
Could heal this injury (and get a bit 
Of his own back) I think at last I ’ve hit 
Upon a first-class plan. 


Tho tiling involves no awkward change of stale. 

I live a bachelor, and simply say 
To those that lov^o mo w’oll, that, on a dale 
Shortly to be announced, J celclirate 
My golden single day. 

All will be bidden --Hill who liold mo dmr - 
To the reception ; they, 1 trust, will make 
On their part every effort to aiqicar. 

Tiicro will bo presents- - that, J liope, is cIoar-»- 
A best man and a cake. 

And when tho day has come and all arc tliorc, 

hoaltli’s proposed, they will express, 
With liearty cheers, that I have done my share; 

And may they, by their offerings, take good care 
To make it a success I 

Dum-Dum. 

“Of idl Ihin tho writer was an ey(‘-\vitncsH, as he himself was 
nearly bagged by a Bulgarian patrol as lie retired on ilodosto. aiio 
Bulgarians on this flank certainly lost one of the greatest opportuni- 
ties over presented to a victorious army in tho field. Why ? " 

The Times. 

Why, because if they had captured a Times corrcBpondent 
Turkey would have tlirown up tho sponge at once. 

^ ‘New Vork 

Herald, would be £24,000 a yoar,”—- Express. 

Our contemporaiy never speaks without authority. 
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essence of parliament. 

Exthacted fuom the Diaut of Toby, M.P. 



Soim of Commons, Monday, Novem- ] 

ler 18. Of the situation created last < 

week, varying monotony of Committee i 
stage of Home Eule Bill, this afternoon ( 
was at once the most dramatic and the i 
quietest stage. To ill-regulated _ mind 
it suggested memories of a day in the 
magisterial court of Mm Nupkins, when 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends were 
brought up under arrest for alleged dis- 
orderly conduct. As in case of Pebmiee 
and his Eesolution rescinding the Ban- 
BUET Amendment there was adjourn- 
ment followed by transmogrification 
of the scene. On his first appearance 
Mr. Pickwick, bullied by the Bench, 
howled at by the crowd, was convicted 
and ordered to find bail with alternative 
of imprisonment. Then came adjourn - 1 
ment, followed, on reassembling of 
Court, by honourable acquittal, genial 
acquiescence and invitation to dine 
with the magistrate. 

Meeting to-day after adjournment 
from Thursday, House again crowded 
in anticipation of further scenes. 


NOBLE AMICABILITY. 

Winsome Winston and Eonald McNEioii. 

peradventure another division.^ _ Even 
ominously quiet. Pebmiee, rising to 
move his new Eesolution, received with 
cheers from his own side. No provo- 
cative response rose from Benches 
opposite. In studiously calm manner 
he made plain business statement. 



Tim Healy nipping in with interjection. 


Moved discharge of rescinding Eeso- 
lution preliminary to introducing one 
which, whilst differing in formal pro- 
cedure, will be equally effective for 
purpose designed. To-morrow it wiU 
L taken in Committee; reported on 
Wednesday ; and on ^ursday Com- 
mittee on Home Eule BiU will be 
resumed at point where debate abruptly 

broke off. , i 

Thus nothing will have happened 
except loss of seven Parliamentary 
days, which will be recaptured either 
at expense of a Christmas holiday, a 
its best unseasonably brief, or by exten- 
sion of session in New Year. 

When Pebmiee resumed his seat, 
having been on his legs 
minutes, profound silence fell over 
crowded assembly. AU eyes were 
turned upon Eront Opposition Bench 
where Bonnee sat amid his colleagues. 
He made no sign and, Speakee sub- 
mitting Eesolution, it was forthwith 
agreed to. Still Members kept their 
seats, finding it impossible to behove 
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that it was all over and in this prosaic 
fashion. Only when Parliamentary 
Secretary for Board op Trade ap- 
peared at Table and began to talk of 
Light Pail ways Bill as amended in 
Standing Committee, they rose and 
made for the door. At twenty-two 
minutes past six all was over, Home 
Eulers and Anti-Home Eulers getting 
away in good time to dress for dinner. 

Business done. — New arrangement 
consequent on Snap Division of last 
Monday agreed to without further 
wrangling. 

Tuesday . — House, once more clotlied 
and in right mind , set itself to discuss new 
formula designed to replace Eesolution 
disfigured by Banbury Amendment. 
For eight hours it pegged away, speech 
following speech with direful.regularity. 
Marked peculiarity of debate was fact 
that two Irish Members, Ginnell and 
Clancy, took part in it, Tim Healy 
occasionally nipping in with interjection 
designed to bring low his compatriots. 
As a rule the l^arp that once tlirough 
Tara’s halls the soul of music shed 
now hangs as mute on Westminster’s 
walls as if that soul were dead. Of 
course it isn’t. Current circumstances 
arise out of shrewd appreciation of 
opportunity. Home Eule Billmust be 
got through all its stages in order to 
' be sent on to the Lords as what Lord 
Halsbury would call “a sort of” 
Christmas card. Time is short ; every 
quarter of an hour precious. If an 
Irish Member uses one or more for 
delivery of a speech he increases pres- 
sui*e and imperils passage of Bill. Ac- 
cordingly, at what personal cost in 
individual cases who shall say, the rank 
and file of Eedmondites have sat and 
listened to others talking, themselves 
dumb. 

Swift MacNeill providentially dis- 
covered opportunity at Question time 
for opening safety-valves. Usually 
manages to get in a Supplementary 
Question giving liglit and leading to 
one or other or botli Front Benches, 
The rest sufi'er in silence with heroism 
that recalls memories of the Spartan 
boy subjected to attentions of surrepti- 
tious fox. Mr. Flavin says he is not 
sure he would not be disposed to strike 
a bargain about the fox. Certainly the 
animal making free witli your vitals is 
not a desirable companion. And the 
pain, taking extreme form of indiges- 
tion following upon presence of an 
undelivered speech, makes a man ready 
to chance a change. 

Whether on the scaffold high or 
on battle-field they die, Irish patriots 
have ever been ready to sacrifice them- 
selves for the benefit of their country! 
This self-denial since Home Eule Bill 
was brought in is less striking in its 


manifestation. But in matter of ruth- 
less discipline it has never been excelled. 

Debate differed from majority of re- 
cent cases by reason of its close appli- 
cation to question before Committee. 
But Lord ! as Mr. Pepys occasionally 
ejaculated, how dull it was, cccasion- 
ally how incomprehensible. At one 
point Cathcart Wason frankly ad- 
mitted that the more Irish Finance was 
discussed the more complicated became 
the problem. If a statesman of his 
surface measurement 'was baffled, what 
is to be hoped from lesser mortals? 
Banbury, who is beginning to fancy 
himself as a designer of amendments. 



Banbury, with a poor 208, fails this time to 
annex a bag of nuts. 

subjnitted a fresh one. But lie cannot 
expect, under ordinary circumstances, 
to repeat his success of Monday week. 
He gave Ministers consolation of 
majority of 115. 

Business done. — Eesolution replacing 
the one damaged by Banbury’s Amend- 
ment carried tlirough Committee hy 
majority of 111. 

iliitrsday.-~--\VhQ,i I like about House 
of Commons is the spirit of camaraderie 
which underlies its constitution, occa- 
sionally asserting itself in most un- 
promising circumstances. It is reason- 
able to suppose that after incident of 
yesterday week something of Arctic 
coolness would liave sprung up between 
the Winsome Winston and tliat deadly 
swift bowler, Eonald M’Neill. On the 
contrary, Sark tells me it lias been 
followed by exceptionally warm friend- 
ship. The two are inseparable. May 
be^ seen sitting in closest companion- 
ship in the smoking-room or walking 


arm-in-arm up and down Terrace. 
Winston has indeed invited M‘Neill 
to join him on one of his week-end 
visits to the sea-ports. Whether, once 
aboard tiie lugger, M‘Neill will be 
blown from the mouth of a gun, or 
whether lio will bo strung up at the 
yardarm, is a detail that does not dis- 
turb pleasing contemplation of this 
generous amica})ility. 

Sark gives rather interesting account 
of how tho little misunderstanding of 
Wednesday arose. Observing honour- 
able (some learned) Members tearing, 
off pages of Orders of the Day, rudely 
fashioning them arrow-shape and dis- 
charging volleys across the Table at His 
Majesty’s Ministers filing out behind 
the Speaker’s Chair, M‘Neill’s mind 
was suddenly— and therefore perhaps a 
little hazily — flooded with raomorios of 
Jenny Geddks. He recalled how lier 
threc-cornerod stool, flung pulpitwards 
in the sacrod odifleo of St. Giles’, 
Edinburgh, wrought markocl effect upon 
subsequent course of Church history in 
Scotland. Didn’t happen to bo a three- 
legged stool within roach ; but there 
was handy a tightly-))ound volume 
suitable for purposes of missile. This 
ho seized and with well-directed aim 
very nearly succeeded in catching eye 
of First Lord of Admir.aijTy. 

By a fine touch of irony tho volume 
contained directions for tho orderly 
conduct of rarliamoniary proceedings. 

Business done. — Discussion in Com- 
mittee of Homo liulo Bill taken up at 
stage hero it was dropped cloven days 
ago. 


NATUIir2 STUDIES. 

J. {and Zu.s*iJ-ED.) : 

The Worm. 

The worm is not a noble boast, 

But doesn’t mind it in tho least. 

If you despise his lack of liml). 
Compare tho elephant with him. 

Brocisely like his masBivo friend, 

He wears a tail at either end. 

For him tho tiger has no fears, 

Nor need ho wash his tooth or cars. 

Although Ins weight is loss (hy tons), 
-You cannot bribe a worm with buns. 

Tho elephant may ooze conceit, 

But can ho v;alk without his feet? 

I think I’ve shown you whoro tho 
worm 

Can boat tho noble pachyderm. 


‘Olr. Lloyd Goorgo loft Downing Street at 
about tho same time for tho gold links.” 

Bastern Daily Kexos. 

“ If a couple of diamond studs would 
induce him not to come back again,” 
writes a Tory, ** please let mo know.” 
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Foreman Vkofuber, “I’ll try and get one of my lads to come along tuts after- 
noon AND RUT THEM TILES RIGHT ; BUT YOU NEEDN’T WORRY YOURSELF, GUVNOR, A-WATCH- 
INO THEM THERE BATHS AND PANS — WHY, THEY WON’T BE FULL FOR HOURS AND HOURS 
YET.” 


POLITICAL DEDUCTIONS. 

In reply to a question advanced 
during the Home Pule debates, '‘Who 
is going to be Chairman of the Joint 
Exchequer Board?” Mr. Herbert 
Samuel in the House of Commons 
stated that to appoint or name a chair- 
man now would he “ counting the 
chickens before they are hatched.” 

This item of news appears in The 
Daily Express under the headlines 
“ Home Eule Cat Escapes — Eemarkable 
' Admission by a Minister,” and is inter- 
preted to mean that the Government 
do not expect the Home Eule Bill to 
pass. 

Such a brilliant deduction has al- 
ready stimulated other students of the 
political situation to put forward con- 
clusions based on apparently trivial 
remarks. 

Thus Mr. Bonar Law’s innocent 
question, “ Do we pay old-age pensions 
in Uganda?” is understood to mean 
that, so far from abolishing old-age 
pensions in the United Kingdom, it is 
the intention of tho Unionist party, 
when returned to power, to extend the 
system to all British Protectorates. 
The news has been received with the 
greatest satisfaction by the natives of 
Uganda, among whom birth certificates 
are unknown. 

Again, the epitliet “Old Cromwell,” 
which has been applied to Mr. Asquith, 
is considered to possess extraordinary 
significance. It is thought that the 
Premier himself invented the designa- 
tion and secretly caused it to be 
circulated with the object of preparing 
. the ground for a great coiop by which 
i Parliament is to bo disbanded and a 
Dictatorship established. 

Another sensational , prophecy is 
j founded upon the words recently uttered 
by Mr. Eedmond, “The democratic 
forces are determined to . . . preserve 
cheaper food for the people.” This 
remark is supposed to indicate beyond 
question that the whole of the Coalition 
^ intends to resign its seats in Parliament 
in a body and to embark upon the meat- 
packing and jam-making industries on 
’ a large scale. 


■ Prom Bachelor's Buttons, p. 38 ; — 

‘ ‘ ‘ This garden requires at least two 
gardeners.’ 

' ‘And it will have two — ^nio and Angus.’ 
^For close on forty years I had had to ho 
[I ^ainmatically correct. Now I take a pleasure 
j, in being as much otherwise as possible. Each 
I ^ time I say ‘ me ’for ‘ I ’ one of the shackles 
r of tho past falls away.” 

I The writer’s attempts to talk ungram- 
; ! matically are pathetic. Once again he 
/has missed it, and the shackles of the 
past remain. Next time he might try 
saying “I” for “me.” 


POE A BIETHDAY. 

[“The grapes turn to raisins; not wholly 
doth the dry rose perish.” — Lang's Theocritus, j 

Nancy she is seventeen, 

Seventeen is Nancy, 

Merry as a May-day green. 

Pretty as a pansy ; 

Eoses red and white hath she, 
Hebe’s own lier shape is, 

Newly riped and daintily 
Eounded as a grape is I 

Benisoh, ye Days, and bless 
Nancy’s every morrow 
With a peck of happiness 
And a pinch of sorrow — 

Just enough of summer showers 
(Too much sun doth harden) 

To engage the fruit and flowers 
Por an August garden I 

'* i 

One hath said, when Summer ’s 
passed 

Pjiom the Southern closes, 
Eaisins are the grapes at last. 
Pot-pourri the roses ; 

Grape and rose, ’tis sad they so 
Change with Time’s complete- 
ness, 

Yet a Sage hath bid us know 
Both may keep a sweetness ! 


Howso bonny bo a lass, 

As the seasons travel 
Thus the youngest face doth pass, 
Wrinkles come a-ravel. 

But upon the proper kind 
(Paces such as Nancy’s) 

Time doth likewise leave behind 
What their grace enhances I 

Grant me, then, ye Days that fade, 
Of your good endeavour. 
Autumn sees my April maid 
Oomelier than ever, 

With a heart to bo the bowl 
Eoseleaf Fancy stays in, 

And a mellowness of soul 
Pleasant as a raisin I 


“ If a Liverpool man wants up-to-date foot- 
ball information he cannot do without tho 
‘Echo.’ Last night’s paper was alone in 
telling Liverpool folk that Bradshaw had sus- 
tained a badly-damaged nose . ” ^ 

There was certainly nothing about it in 
The Athencmm. 


“6429 Tablets quickly euro rheumatism; 
8 days’ treatment 

Advt. “ CitUend' 

We have fallen behind again. Tins is 
the fifth day and we liavo only taken 
2613 tablets. Wo must put in a good 
day to-morrow. 
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THE GARVINIZER OF VICTORY. 

[With achiowlcdgments to “ The Tall Mall Gazette's ” 
article, “ The ‘ A M. GJ and the War," Nov. IBth.) 

Our special representative in the Balkans, whose duty 
it has been to keep in close touch with the belligerent 
monarchs, sends us the following information by our own 
service of amships : — 

*‘It is well knowm,” he writes, “that King Peter of 
Servia is one of the most unapproachable of men. As soon, 
however, as he heard that The P. M. G. had authorised me 
to ^our^parlers with him in TJskub, he sent four of his 
aides-de-camp to beg me to accord him an interview. I at 
once consented, and was escorted by the entire regiment of 
Eoyal Guards to the newly-conquered Palace of the Kara- 
georgevitch dynasty. The monarch, having helped me to 
divest myself of my hat and coat, requested me to permit 
him, on behalf of The P. M. G., to address an ultimatum to 
Austria-Hungary. ■ He added that the services rendered by 
The P. M. G. to the cause of Servia were indelibly engraved 
on all Servian hearts. The public is aware that but for these 
services the capture of Uskub could not have occurred. 


“In other quarters the far-reaching influence of The 
P. M. G. has made itself felt no less sensibly. An ex- 
perienced and cool-headed diplomat told me smilingly that 
King Ferdinand has had The P. M. G. War Notes trans- 
lated into the Bulgarian language, and is accustomed to 
read them aloud to the Bulgarian General Staff. General 
Savoff, having committed only one paragraph to memory, 
immediately afterwards gained the victory of Lule Burgas. 
The General has akeady expressed his gratitude in the 
warmest terms. ‘ Tell The P. M. G.,' he said, * that but 
for the support given to the Bulgarians by The P. M. G. 
we should never have been where we hope to be to-morrow.’ 
This was said yesterday, Kut reasons of State forbid me to 
reveal where the Bulgarian Army finds itself to-day. 

“The Kings of Greece and Montenegro are equally 
enthusiastic. ‘If one man,’ said King Nicholas, ‘could 
have taken Skutari, that one man would have been ’ — but I 
must leave the rest to the imagination of readers of The 
P, M. G. ‘We shall make no peace,’ said King George, 
‘ without submitting the terms to The P. M. G. ; of that you 
may rest assured.’ Observing that I was rolling up my 
war-map, His Majesty added with a smile, ‘ You remind 
me of Pitt, who, you will remember, asked that the map of 
Europe should be rolled up.’ This was most gratifying to 
the representative of a journal which has during this 
anxious time endeavoured to display those qualities of 
statesmanship, audacity, resource and genius which are 
usually, and perhaps rightly, attributed to the pilot who 
weathered the storm. 

“It remains only to mention the Sultan of Turkey. 
His Imperial Ottoman Majesty has been able to console 
himself in his troubles by reading the comments of The 
P, M. G. on the vicissitudes of Turkish affairs. On being 
told of the Bulgarian advance on Constantinople, His 
Majesty murmured in a broken voice, ‘Where was The 
P. M. G. 7 \ It is quite unnecessary to say more than that. 
I now propose to visit Potsdam vid Vienna.” 

From a bootmaker's advertisement : — 

“ Our Bepairing Speaks for Itself. 

Have you heard it ? ” 

Yes. We distinctly remember, last August, hearing several 
para of it going up the aisle of the Wee Free Church at 
Achnagallagach. 


“BOGEY FIVE”; 

OR, The Cunning Counsellor. 

Faint hope, like a fantail a-flutter 
In the light of the crimsoning West — 

Faint hope, like a lucifer splutter. 

Flared up at the last in my breast 
As I looked on my new aluminium putter 
In the bag with the rest. 

Very wrathful and keen were the faces 
Of niblick and mashie and cleek, 

And my driver made angry grimaces, 

And my brassie, that struggled to speak, 

He was merciless too ; but, demure as the Graces, 
Compassionate, meek, 

Calm-featured, as lo ! when thou peerest 
Through forests of pine-trees that mix, 

On a sudden there shines at lier clearest 
The moon — in the maze of my sticks 
I beheld him, the crown of the bunch and the 
dearest 

(By about three-and-six.) 

And I said to him, “ Son, thou art wiser, 

Thy brethren are feckless and daft, 

Thou art prince of them all and adviser, 

V/hat an if thou art short in the shaft ? 

So is Asquith and so is Lloyd George and the 
Kaiser, : 

Yet look at their craft. 

I have been where the water was glassy, 

In desolate ruts I have been, 

And my third (which was not very classy) 

Was entrapped in the boughs of the treen, 

And behold with my fourth, a circuitous brassie, 

I am still off' the green. 

The brows of thy brethren are torrid, 

They reek with the sweat of the fray, 

With the divoted turf they are horrid, 

And with lumps of environing clay ; 

Come up, then, thou bald-head! Thy luminous 
forehead 

Is lord of the day.” 

So I spoke and, as erst, when the issuoa 
Of war were debated at Troy, 

It was not to the strength of the tissues 
Of Ajax, too hot to destroy, 

That the victory fell, but the feints of Odysseus, 
That artful old boy. 

Even so the bright visage that butted 
Did all that I prayed it to do ; 

Even so I sagaciously putted 
A pill that ran perfectly true, 

And Thomas took four on the green and “ tut- 
tutted” ^ ^ 

(Having got there in tw^o). Evob. 


From an advertisement in The Times : — 

“ Jones’s West Monmouthshire School, Pontypool. — ^Besidont 
Heaamaster wanted in J anuary, 1913. Fixed Salary, ^400 per annum, 
with residence, coal, gas, rates, and one maid valued at an additional 
£100 per annum.” 

Our cook, haying caught sight of this, has given us notice, 
and IS off to Pontypool in the morning. 




THE STRATFORD-OIM-AVON HUNT 


"I WILt, snow MYBKLV IHOltLY FED. AND EOWLV TACOUT .’’— 'S Wcll 


AT THE PLAY. 


The Haymarket Triple Bill. 

The mantle of Bmty--^ say nothing i 
of her crinoline — is a difficult garment ! 
to fit upon a successor, and the Ilay- 
market management did well to pro- 
vide so good a Variety Entertainment 
to take the place of the dear departed. 
At the same time I rather wonder that 
they should have chosen for their chief 
item one of those strictly Sabbatarian 
interiors with which, in a different 
geographical setting, Buiity had suffi- 
ciently familiarized us. 

Indeed, The Younger Generation most 
have been something of a disappoint- 
ment to tliose among Mr. Stanley 
Houghton’s many admirers who had 
looked to him for a note of freshness 
and distinction. Uis Hindle Wakes 
introduced us to a new and disturbing 
problem. The theme of The Younger 
Generation — the revolt of grown-up 
children against the narrowness of their 
home-life— is as old and obvious as the 
everlasting hills. His sonse of the 
values of observed detail is not less fine 
than before, and there is more gaiety in 
his humour, but the atmosphere, eKcept 
when the delightful Mr. Playfair, as 


an exotic uncle, brings in a whiff of i 
outer air, seems always a little used-up. 1 
Wo are sadly accustomed on the i 
stago to cheap ridicule of the Cluirch, c 
and to exchange this for cheap ridicule i 
of the Chapel is to offer a variant, but 1 
not a novelty. And Mr. Houghton 
makes the mistake, common in the i 
young, of confusing virtue with tlie ' 
excess of it, which is a vice (see Walk- i 
ley on Aristotle). He elects, quite : 
permissibly, to portray some very strait ; 
samples of Dissent. But that is not 
enough for him. He wants us, on the 
strength of this picture, to laugli at the 
idea of the Chapel as a centre of social 
life. Yet, if allowance is made for 
different temperaments, why should 
this be any more ridiculous than the 
I idea, for instance, of tlieir temple- 
I worship as the centre of the social 
- life of the Greeks ? What would Mr. 

■ Houghton have us choose instead? 

I The realistic stage, perhaps ? Heavens! 

And, when his young man breaks out 
s and gets drunk as a protest against the 
) nan-owness of his upbringing, and is 
3 made to say in eff ect, “ Human nature 
1 demands sorae sucli relief ; that is the 
b secret of the Salvation Army/' surely 
3 Mr. Houghton lias wit enough not to 


imagine that ho is imposing on any but 
the most fatuous of his audience. Ho 
is not likely to damage vory greatly the 
credit o[ thc3 Salvation Army, but lie xs 
pretty sure to damage his own, and 
badly. 

Mr. Houghton will please forgive my 
attitude of lioavy father; but he is a 
writer of unusual talent, and 1 shouhl 
be sorry to see him drift into the old 
ruts, and lind content in tickling the 
groundlings. 

Of course ho will have an answer 
ready. Ho will tell us that ho is not 
personally responsible for tho sonti- 
ments of these revolting children. But 
we shan’t be deceived by that. 

It is hard to judge how xnuch the 
author owed to his cast. Almost without 
exception thoir excellenco was extra- 
ordinary. Tho brunt of tho wox'k fell 
upon Mr. Stanmy Deewitt, whoso 
' performance was flawless but for tho 
I exaggerated imctuousness of his voice, 
i This, and therhetorical diatribe assigned I 
i to the grandmother (Mrs. Gkowe), were 

3 the only two touches of stagincss in an 
3 oxtromely probablo transcript of life. 

3 Tho opening turn of tho evening \yas 
/ more frivolous, and made no mention 
3 of the Sabbath. Its only moral, it any, 
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j was that when the gods want to deal 
! out poetic justice they are not very 
particular about their instruments : an 
impostor will serve as well as a better 
man. It was an engaging little 
episode — An Adventure of Aristide 
Ptijol, adapted from Mr. Locke’s new 
book. It began a little stiffly with a 
rather too ingenuous device for letting 
the audience know where they were. 
But after this it went with a joyous 
fluency, thanks to the Gallic breeziness 
of Mr. Leon Lion as the undefeatable 
Aristide^ and the British bluster of 
Mr. Fbwlass Llewellyn as the dealer 
in picture-fakes. 

It was followed by The Golden Doom, 
a phantasy by Lord'-DuNSANY. Out- 
side the door of an Assyrian palace 
two sentries stood and talked of affairs 
of state, just, as they do outside Buck- 
ingham Palace. Entered a little girL 
who had a boon to ask of the Monarch. 
The Monarch not being available, she 
prayed to his door, saying, “I want' a 
little hope ! ’’ The exact nature of her 
ambition was left vague for the time ; 
but it subsequently appeared that what 
she wanted was a little liooj^. She was 
joined by -a boy playmate who had 
just composed a quatrain, which he 
recited. It was about a pui*ple bird 
that went up^ against the sky. He 
could have made more lines than four, 
bift had run out of rh 5 ’'mes for shy, 
(Ijiord Dunsany is clearly a poet, and 
understands the exigencies of Art.) 
So the little maiden contributed a fifth 
line, I saw him die.” It was a foot 
short, a defect which was quickly 
pointed out by the author of the 
quatrain, but the soundness of the 
rhyme was incontestable. The girl, 
who had beeu to a Board School, wrote 
the five lines on the King’s door in 
local characters with a bit of gold she 
had picked up, the sentries meanwhile 
standing a few yards away with their 
attention diverted. Then the children 
went away. 

Now' entered the Monarch, forerun 
by three nearly naked spies, who ex- 
ecuted various evolutions of a strangely 
serpentine character. The royal notice 
was drawn to the writing on the door. 
"Who could have done it ? Owing to 
the unpardonable obtuseness of the 
sentries no suspicion falls upon the 
culprit. Soothsayers are sent for, and 
eacli in turn, as he reads the final line, 

“ I saw him die,” receives a shock. 
All agree that it indicates the over- 
throw of the kingdom. A few Assyrian 
incantations are murmured and they 
go into mourning. The Monarch, re- 
cognising with great fortitude that the 
stars are against him, thinks he might 
save the situation for his people by a 
personal sacrifice. So he lays aside 


his crown and sceptre and announces 
his fixed intention of becoming even as 
one of the humblest of his subjects. 
Depositing these symbols of empire on 
the ground and giving strict instruc- 
tions that they are not to be touched, 
he enters the palace. If crown and 
sceptre miraculously disappear by the 
next morning this should imply that 
the gods have accepted his sacrifice. 

The three spies, who might have been 
of some use outside, stupidly follow the 
King into the palace and spend the 
night there. The two sentries, totally 
ignoring their obvious duty, immediately 
go off on remote beats. At dawn the 
little girl returns, kneels down again 
before the King’s door and says, “ I 



The Sjpies. We know. Majesty, that we are 
rotten bad spies, but we cost you very little in 
clothes and less than a poodle in the matter 
of toilet.’^ 

The King , . . . Mr. Hargeeaves. 

want a little hope.’ Eising, she 
detects the golden emblems, joyfully 
seizes one in each hand, whacks the 
crown with the sceptre and bowls it off 
into the wings like a hoop. 

The Monarch, issuing from his palace, 
finds that his regal gawds have dis- 
appeared. Taking no cognisance of the 
truancy of the sentries, he concludes 
that the crown and sceptre have been 
divinely spirited away, and that the 
stars have accepted his sacrifice. 

There was little beauty in the play to 
take the eye ; the dialogue was heavy, 
and its delivery (if we except the Chief 
Prophet, Mr. Ewan Brook) not very 
satisfactory, ^ But two rather pleasant 
strains of irony ran through the 
scheme, shewing (1) that a child's 
trivial writing on a door may be enough 
to unseat a dynasty; (2) that it may 
need a king’s sacrifice of his crown to 
get a little girl the toy that she wants. 
Issues, in fact, are not always com- 


mensurate with their causes. ‘I take 
this to be the interpretation of the 
author’s symbolism (if I am right in 
suspecting him of any such motive). 

I have not the heart to pursue the 
subsequent history either of tlie Mon- 
arch or of the little girl. In about 
ten minutes, if there is anybody in the 
place w^ho has a little more intdligence 
than the three spies and the two 
sentries, her theft will be discovered. 
What will happen to the Monarch I 
can only conjecture; but the little 
girl's position would seem practically 
hoopless. 

“Sylvia Greer.” 

In Tantrums it was a shrew; and 
now in Sylvia Greer it is a minx. ' But 
the earlier play, as I said at the timei, had 
an idea in it ; and I could trace none here. 
Of course it is always pleasant to be 
told that the most selfish and offensive 
woman has a sort of a heart hidden 
away somewhere which threatens to be 
unworldly; but, when the man who 
finds it takes his discovery very coolly 
and doesn’t quite seem to know what 
to do with it, interest lapses. The play 
went moderately well for two Acts, but 
crumpled up in the third. What 
episodes there were did not contribute 
much to the scheme. A girl had din 
epileptic fit on the stage and somebody 
sent the minx an anonymous letter to 
say that her mother had been no better 
than she should be. But each of these' 
incidents was just introduced for joy.; 
There was only one really cheerful’ 
feature. It was a man who stuttered 
and insisted on talking golf-shop — well- 
known weaknesses, both of them, but 
seldom found in this happy conjunction. 

Miss BTHELWABWicic,as SylviaGreerl 
has a reminiscent manner. I was con-i 
stantly reminded of Miss Alexandra 
Carlisle. But she has a piquancy of 
her own, if only she would not work it 
too hard. Mr. Guy Standing was at- 
tractive as the strong man. He kept 
his strength under control, and never 
used it like the rugged giant he was 
represented to be. I don’t think he 
was^ ever quite sure why he kept 
coming in by the balcony at midnight 
to see Sylvia, instead of by the front- 
door at tea-time. ' 

The popular Mr. Lowne liad no 
chance, and the other dull or disagree^ 
able parts were played in a manner 
worthy of a better cause. 

Criticism of the author is disarmed 
by the fact that he preferred to leave 
his name out of the bill. I dare not 
probe his reasons, which are sacred'. 
But he is reported to be a writer of 
established reputation, and we can all 
guess that something must have hap- 
pened, even if we can’t guess what. 

0. S. ' 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
i The Nest (Aenold) takes its name from the first of a 
collection of short stories by Anne DouaLAS Sedgwick, 
which, seem to me to-be of very unusual quality. But, 
thon, I am specially susceptible to the good short-story 
always far too rare a bird in English fiction.. Not that I 
exactly liked all these; very far from it. On the contrary 
onQ of them, The Nest itself, seemed to me, while I admired 
Its diabohcal cleverness, so painful and probing that I was 
induced to question whether any author was justified in 
writing it. It is about a man who, given a month to live 
by his doctor, spends that month with his adoring wife in 
such a , state of super-emotional strain that its end— and 
the discovery that the verdict was false — sees them perma- 
nently estranged. Told, as I say, with an almost horrible 
pit for exposing the recesses of the human character, this 
tale haunts one afterwards. There are others, however 
where comedy is the chief feature. In all of them the 
adventures are mental rather than physical ; and in each 
you will be struck by some new and arresting turn of 
pjirase, which yet by its aptness avoids the snares of affect- 
ation. Thus, wmmen who had been the intellectual com- 
panions^ of the hero are described as ** knowing their way 
about his mind and soul;” and this is but one, remembered 
^ hope, be a good welcome for 
ifie Mst froni those who can appreciate fine craftmanship, 
apd have sensibilities so robust that they need not wince at 
I what it may reveal. 


Adam Lindsay Gordon and his Friends (Constable), by 
Edith HxrpHRis and Douglas Sladbn, is by no means a 
formal “ Life.” It is rather an olla ^odrida concerned with 
the unhappy poet whom Mr. Sladen calls ‘‘the Byion of 
Australia . . one of the most romantic figures in literature.” 
Born in the Azores of Scottish parents in 1833, he was 
educated at Cheltenham College and the Boyal Militaiy 
Academy, whence he appears to have retired under compui- 
smn, went to Australia in 1853, joined the South Australian 
Mounted Police, became a horse-breaker, married in 1862, 
elected a Member of the South Australian Parliament in 
1865, rode many steeple-chases successfully, and in 1870^ 
under the stress of financial difficulties acting on a con- 
stitution enfeebled by a serious riding accident, he shot 
himself. Mr. Sladen has contributed to this book a chapter 
on Gordon as a Poet, in parts of which, though not in the 
conclusion, the note of eulogy is pitched too high, and is 
sustained without sufficient discrimination. Of “ The Eido 
from the Wreck,” for instance, he says “ The poem was of 
course inspired by Browning’s ‘How they brought the 
News to Ghent’” [he means, I suppose, “How They 
brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix”] “published 
^n or twenty years earlier, but in every way is superior to 
I Browning’s manufactured article. For in Gordon's poem 
I we have the description, not from an observer but from the 
man who did the ride, or other such rides, while Browning 
did not write like a man-at-arms any more than he looked 
like a man-at-arms.”^ This pertness is ridiculous, A glance 
at Gokdon spoem will show not merely that it was inspired 
by Browning’s but that it could never have been wntten 
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— at any^ rate not in that way — ^had Browning abstained feel yourself plunged suddenly into a conipany of entire 
from writing his grand galop. Moreover, if Browning’s strangers, to none of whom have you been introduced, and 
article is to be sneered at as “manufactured,” what is to be none of whom condescends to a word of explanation as 
said of Tennyson, who did not exactly write (or look) like to his past or present. "When, however, the inevitable 
an Elizabethan sailor-man or a Crimean cavalry-man ? strangeness of this has worn off, you will find them exceed- 
And under this test how much would be left of Mr. Kipling, ingly pleasant. Do not expect them to do or suffer anythin<y 
another of Mr. Sladsn’s heroes ‘? The truth is that a whatever, except exist amusingly. Nothing happens from 
great deal of Gordon’s poetry, though the open-air quality the first page to the last ; which is perhaps why I am con- 
of it is his own, is in expression merely imitative, now of vinced that the book must be true. It is just a picture 
Swinburne, now of Browning, or again, as in I/j of a Eussian country family, noble but not wealthy, and 

Faratus, of Hood. Still, when all deductions have been a record of their placid, conservative and happy routine.' 
made, there remains a small amount of authentic poetry. Throughout you will be struck by the pleasing absence 
pm-ely original in conception and expression, which justifies of bombs and vodka and hereditary madness—of all the 
his claim to a seat on Parnassus. All those who have been things, in short, which you have probably learnt to consider 
attracted by his writings and have heard of his unhappy life inseparable from home-life in Eussia. To watch Baroness 
and his tragic death will find in this volume much to Aminopp’s charming family picnicing in a wood, conspiring 
interest them. ^ over surreptitious gifts to their delightful mother, and 

_ , . troubled by nothing more serious than the tardy completion 

l^redenck Hewitt Mohjneiix, gentleman of leisure, in order of a w’edding-dress, is to enjoy an entirely new view of what 

to broaden the social out- ^ the leader-writers call the 

look of the exclusive Lady j M 1 1|| I -ll “ Northern Empire.” As 

Diana Lfisier whom for ten S f WJ I Dnnaoraa said of himself.' 

>eais though he has been WStl — ii I appears to be more 

toolazytopropos^hehas = Iff HI TOP ' ^ »j |a in it than yon 

regarded as his own pro- S. I 1. i would suppose. ^ 

perty, introduces to her an | H a j-p 

energetic plebeian, and is , ^ The gentleman who plays 

promptly cut out by lum. thetitlerolemT/uiDkci- 

^ n > 1 ] I ant Laver (Jenkins), by 

fn M T i / I STEimEN McKenna,^ is a 

Schwann, ‘ however, ^lies I faSv'^of moreT-*1^®^' 

L Molyneux^o}°myfair U — j Fa^fdowi^b? a'ktr 
(HeinejIuin) runs to no — ' 1 if ® 

fewer than three hundred whoqp^'oiinFm^t^^’ 

andforty.fourpages. When /-S:'"' MS wlmse scmtillations-“ To 

an author pFdf on this 

colossal scale, the reader, 'i -- - - mngo a hfo-long romance 

it seems to me, is justified - JJ J’e'^^f ti^Wmnphap- 

in demanding that the '■ \ ^ \ the too- 

padding shall be of a high conscious egoishas_ better 

quality. Mr. Schwann and ®tult in him, that is gra- 

1 differ on tlii« noinf ’ dually brought out by his 

Another point on whidi we THE MAKERS OP LOHDON. being made (not a veiy likely 

differ is the subject of Smanb designs a Squaeb. thing at his age of twenty- 

humour. I have not his sunnv nature, and a nassa.ffp I Da.rZ,W,M,. Kio 


I 

■ n oH 


THE MAKERS OE LONEON. 
Sir Haks Sroanb designs a Square. 


humour. I have pot his sunny nature, and a passage of his daughter When cUphtl^^^^^ 

such as this:-;* neks that were absolutely mould/by tfie Lady Violet to deatlf4 door An^poriorS 

E9riSS«r:“ 

stiTwhth*LeLii??ng^^ C^tliJ author J'® oik real” cirrSerdon’t'So^^^ this 

t,;. v./^o« ®^Sgest that the author, having rid rather cheap denvative sort of attitude • also that a een- 

the chorus-girl Bot Quite a while the a Darhngt07i, the chivalrous founder of tho Samurai, is made 

high levSfuIthrdoTn si ■ ^r. McKenna has indeed been less cen- 

biscuit and all is over. Molyneux on the dog- cemed with serious id_ea;S, whether challenging or orthodox, 

— — tnan with the superficial witticisms and railleries of his 

I am at something of a loss how to criticise Th^ Lmrtrl certainly succeeded in being entertain- 

Walk (Constable), because, to tell the truth for n ron be be a young writer) of suggesting that he can 

siderable tirde I was at3er”mle Van^JmetW of^a a nd no less seasoning into a better book. 

■ Cieff SNE^WoFri"'ra1’°of' the^Iosf P Nottingham Lambs last Thursday the 

.to.7-Mtoia.gi,.bK te style is Ibet yej ““ 
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It is now realised by Servian states- 
men that they made a mistake in not 
promising Germany that, in the event 
of their realising their ambitions as to 
a sea-port on the Adriatic, Germany 
should have their orders for a fleet. 

There was an affecting scene at 
Belgrade when King- Peter returned, 
and greeted IL Pasitch, the Premier. 
His Majesty, after embracing liis ad- 
viser, wept on his shoulder — ^where, we 
understand, M. Pasitch has 
suffered from rheumatism 
ever since. This has tended 
to modify his dipilomatic 
resilience. .j; 


No little sensation has been 
caused by the revelation that 
wooden bullets were served 
out to some of the Turkish 
troops. As a matter of fact 
the scandal does not stop 
tliere. We understand tliat 
some of the Turkish Staff 
were supplied with wooden 
heads. -i: 

Colonel Seely informs us 
that he hopes to make a 
statement before long as to 
the nature of the assistance 
which will be given by^ the 
War Office to the National 
Reserve. This confirms the 
rumour that the War Office 
has recently discovered a 
forgotten stock of muEzlo- 
loaders. 

“ Ili-yei,'* a contemporary 
informs us, is the name of a 
lapaneso battle - cruiser 
recently launched at Yoko- 
suka. It sounds more like a 
fire-engine. 


With reference to the agitation for | 
the abolition of the theatre queue a cor- 
respondent asks, Is it true that Manx 
theatres have no queue 

Messrs. Methuen announce the 
appearance of The Gom 2 )lete Association 
Footballer. Tliere has, we understand, 
been considerable difficulty in finding a 
complete one, most of tliem having liad 
little bits knocked out of them. 

In an interesting hook edited by 
“ Vanoo and entitled A Day of My Life 


“FASHIONS rOB MEN. 

BOOTS FOR THE MUDDY WEATHER.” 

Observer. 

The idea is not so novel as the writer 
imagines. We have 'worn them for 
years to keep our socks clean. 

The Central London Railway is ad- 
vertising Kive Shilling Season Tickets 
for ladies during the month of December. 
As this line passes under some of tlie 
most interesting scenery in London 
this is something of a bargain, and 
will no doubt prove attractive to many 
country cousins. 





As Mr. Roosevelt appears 
to be ineligible for one of the pensions 
demanded for ex - Presidents of the 
United States, Mr. Carnegie is to see 
whether something cannot be done for 
him out of his Hero Pund. 

It is announced at Newport, U.S.A., 
that Mr. A. G. Vandei^^PT has decided 
to sever finally his connection with 
America and to take up a permanent 
residence in England. Consols un- 
changed. 


Captain (to kero of opposing side). “ Wjiv didn’t you way for uh 
TO-DAY, Billy Smiff, same as you sed you was coin’ 

The Jlero. “Well, yeh know mis terms. I want i^’niPiucNCE 

FOR A TRANSriSR FEB, BUT IT ’LL BIS A T.\NN22B SOON.” 


We understand that Mr. Augustus 
John’s picture “The Mumpers,” now 
on view at the New English Art Club, is 
to be followed up by canvases entitled 
“ The Measlers” and “The Infiuenxors.” 


a Solicitor’s Managing Clerk writes as 
follows : — “ What are the matters 
requiring attention to-day ? Ah 1 Here 
is the first. A wife seeks dissolution of 
marriage. ... I deal with as many! 
letters as I can dispose of readily, then 
go across to the Law Courts, where I 
conduct the tmhappy wife’s case, of 
course w’ith the assistance of counsel.” 
And yet people talk of the Law’s delays i 

It is said that there are to be no 
curves in next year’s fashions. Hips 
will have to be ruthlessly hacked off in 
order to get the necessary pillar-box 
appearance, and surgeons are already 
rubbing their hands at the prospect of 
an exceptional season. 


Reading that Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan’s ivories, which have 
been on loan at the Victoria' 
and Albert Museum, are to 
be withdrawn, a purist writes 
to say that he always prefers 
the simple Saxon word 
“teeth.” .V 

“ I am a teetotaler, but not 
a total abstainer,” a candidate 
for a post told the Morpeth 
Guardians. “When I have 
a cold the only thing 'that 
cures me is a glass of whiskey 
before going to bod.” The 
temptation to sit in a draught 
must be enormous. 

A person \vho recently 
applied, for an imrostrictod 
music licence for a cinemato- 
graph theatre, suggested, in 
support of his request, that 
if the electric light wore to 
fail a song would assist in 
keeping the audience in their 
seats. Wo have known the 
opposite effect to ensue. 

“ ‘Did yon lock your door at 
tlio liotcl, Ma7*cello V — * Surely, 
and with it undci’ my pillow.’ ” 

“ Cope Times’* ^Serial. 

This is one of the things that 


always keeps us awake. 


Weather forecast in Qorh ConstUu- 
tion : — ■ 

“ Over the greater part of England no 
material change will take place during the 
ensuing 24 years.” 

Will anybody play us 18 holes in 1930 ? 


“It is being rumoured in Boscau that a 
.sow littered this morning at the village of 
Nlahaut, and brought forth a puppy the Hhax>o 
of an olophaut, and another of the shapo of a 
bull dog. The elephant is said to liavo died a 
few minutes after litter, but the bull dog is 
still alive .” — Voice of Dominica. 

This is where our Dominions beyond 
tlio Seas have the pull over us. Nothing 
like this ovei' happens in Surbiton. 
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THE TOSKS AND THE GHEGS. 

[To Kaiser Francis- Joseph, King Peter, and others whom it may 
concern. Written after reading a most entertaining and emdite 
article in The Westminster Gazette on the above and other brigand 
tj'pas that make up the variegated population of Albania.] 

Old Dual Monarch, you who don’t at all 
Approve of Servian thrusters grown ecstatic 
Over the loud demand to have a small 
Bow- window looking on the Adriatic, 

' But look for further swag, 

Adding Albania to your unearned Bosnian bag ; — 

And you, King Peter, who on tliis crusade 
(Purely a Christian warfare, so you term it), 

Claim solid recompense for having played 
The part of your old namesake, Peter 'Hermit, 

, Saying, “ This useful pitch is 
Tho proper perks of Us, the Karageorgevitches ; — 

And you, ye armchair referees, wlio shout, 

‘‘ Albania for the Albanians 1 Give ’em freedom, 

The right to work their own salvation out. 

With some good Prince or President to lead ’em — 
Either a local Pagan 

Or else the usual younger son from Copenhagen — 

Have you considered what their views may be, 

Tliis fancy race of Opera-bouffe banditti, 

Lawless as is the incorrigible sea, - | 

Their morals vague, thfeir manners very gritty, 

Their dearest home-delight 
To lay the unoffending stranger out at sight ? 

To them, untutored in the Higher Life, 

Beading and writing are the work of wizards : 
they 'd do their voting with the naked knife 
Plunged in the opposition party’s gizzards ; 

That, sure as eg^s is eggs, 

Would be the pointed method of the Tosks and Ghegs. 

Their history tells no tale of any tax, 

, And as for Health-Insurance, our Lloyd Georges 
Might send their minions forth on pathless tracks 
. .Whisthng for stamps ;in steaming torrent-gorges, 

In devious dell dr bosk, 

And never squeeze a tanner out of Gheg or Tosk. 

Taught, every tribal babe; a taste for gore, 

• They hate each other h|ard, but hate still harder 
Tlie fool who ’interlopes along their shore. 

Suspect of loose design^ ,uppn their larder ; 

Him, as I just now said, 

They shoot without preliminaries through the head. 

They seldom care to die a natural death, 

For he alone, none else, is counted true man. 

The right Albanian stuff*, who yields his breath 
Barging against some law divine or human ; 

^ Their modes of crime are many, 

The plain vendetta being liked as much as any. 

Such are the natives, such the brigand breeds 
(Candidates, half of them, for execution), 

F or whom the pundits, busy with their screeds, 

Offer to build a stately constitution, 

Modelled on sonde fair plan — 

The Swdss arrangement or the Nicaraguan. 

Europe, of course, may shed her silly skin 
That Pete or Francis- J. be made Protector; 

But, failing this, if they should call me in. 

These Tosks and Ghegs, as President or Eector, 

I should — I hope with tact — 

Convey my fixed determination not to act. 0. S. 


BEAUTY CHATS. 

By Qivendolen de St, Glair, 

“Hopeless.” — Why do you persist in using that sad 
name? I promise that, if you persevere with my treat- 
ment, you wiU soon not be able to recognise yourself. 
In the meantime, as you seem to have a remarkably nice 
nape to your neck (a very unusual beauty !), wear collaiiess 
gowns, dress your hair high, and always remember to 
turn the nape of your neck to anyone you may be 
conversing with — first giving it a dust with my Beautaline 
Powder (5s. M, per box). 

“ Disappointed.” — My dear unreasonable Friend ! Did 
I not impress upon you that II faxtt souffrir pour dtre belle ? 
And though you complain that so far “it’s all souffrir 
and no belle,'" you wdll soon, soon alter your opinion. 
Try to put more faith in the treatment. Little lines come 
through giving way to a sceptical attitude of mind. 

“Hyacinth.” — ^You ought not to find sleep impossible 
with my Eye-lengthening machine and Smile-producer 
properly strapped and screwed into place. You evidently 
do not adjust them according to the printed instructions. 

“ Gwen,” — ^I am sorry the Eyelashes fell into your soup 
at a dinner-party. Am sending you another box with 
needles, silks, etc. Sew them in more firmly this time. 

“Babs.” — See answer to “Gwen.” It maybe a little 
painful, when the Eyelashes are first sewn in, to lift the 
eyelids suddenly and then drop them in that fascinating 
way, but you will soon get used to it. 

“ DoLLY.”---Yes, I can give you the broad classic .brow 
and deeply set eyes you admire so much. Write for my 
Head-widener, Brow-developer, and. Eye-pusher-in (the set 
complete 355. 6c?.). • , , 

“ Mrs. H.” — Nothing easier than to turn your short thick 
throat into a long slender one. Fasten a pair of my delight- 
ful little Throat-corsets (£1 I 5 . per pair) round your throat 
and lace them as tight as you can bear it. You must, of 
course, be satisfied with only a moderate amount of breath, 
and only take liquid food while wearing the Throat-corsets. 

“Daisy.” — So glad to hear that since using my Beautaline 
Cream ( 85 . 11c?. per jar) your programme lias been full 
directly you enter the room at the Tootwich^ Fortnightlies. 

“ Nobody’s Pet.”— -For the chronic frown you must have 
a set of my Beautaline Brow-irons; Heat theifi and pass 
them across the puckered broW,.^, For the turned-down 
* corners of the mouth I will send yoii a sot of Mouth-clamps 
which will give the rosebud shape sb much desired. Cheer 
up ! You will soon' change “ No ” for “ Some ” in your nom 
> deplume, 

“ Topsy.” — I am glad to say I do not often receive such 
a letter as yours. Of course I shall not refund the money, 
for which you have had such splendid value ! You say the 
treatment has made you “much uglier.” Judging from 
your original photo, I should say that was quite impossible ! 

“ Granny.” — Not at all. I takei quite as much interest 
in my .older Friends as in my younger ones. A client of 
about your age whoso relations, a year ago, were trying to 
get her into an almshouse, but who fortunately came to me 
instead, has just written, asking me to her wedding with a 
young nobleman in his twenties ! I should advise you to 
have the Sweet-seventeen treatment (inclusive charge 
£10 IO 5 .) . There ’s not the least fear of your not surviving it I 


“ a large dinner was sent out to tlio linos” [at BaghchoLsh] “ yester- 
day from a leading Constantinople hotel which is supplying the dele- 
gates with meals at the expense of the Government. 

Osman Nizami, the Ottoman Ambassador in Berlin, will proceed to 
Baghohetsh to-morrrow.” — Bcuter. 

It almost looks as if he might miss the first few courses. 






fX .'C^ciWii (ll\U 

MC( ^ t- - 


He . “ That’s AitoniE Temple. Very good chap, but bit op a hecluse. Simple life A2fD all that sort op thin’g.** 
She, “Really I He doissn’t look a bit like it.’* 

He. “Fact! Had it prom ms own lips. Said he often dines at home as many as three or I’our times a month.” 


HOW THEY BROUGHT THE 
GREAT NEWS. 

[How tliat tlio struggle in the Hear East 
appears to bo drawing to a close, tlio iiublic 
will be interested in tbo followiag graphic 
description of the work of preparing a great 
daily i>aper during the earlier stages of the 
War. Written by one who has no professional 
connection with any newspaper office, it will 
be found not only free from technical jargon, 
but unhampered by the excessive modesty so 
characteristic of the press.] 

In a room at St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
the wheel of a little brass machine 
begins to spin and to real off a narrow 
ribbon of blue paper. • A War Special 
from Buda-Pesth, via St. Petersburg, is 
coming in. 

Trembling with excitement, but 
methodical from force of habit, the 
operator tears off a length from the 
tape, lays it face downwards, applies a 
layer of adhesive paste, and deftly sticks 
it on a foreign telegram form. Emotion 
has made him nearly inarticulate, and 
as he hands the form to an attendant 
he can 'say no more than “Battle! 
ShooshT' Then, pulling himself to- 


gether with a supreme effort, he wipes 
the paste from his ffingers and prepares 
to tear off another strip of tape. 

The attendant pushes the form into 
an envelope, speeds out of the room and 
down a long corridor, clearing a kneel- 
ing charwoman with a single bound, 
and thrusts tlie envelope into a pneu- 
matic tube by which it is shot swiftly 
into the heart of newspaper land. 

There, in a large untidy room, lined 
from floor to ceiling with books of re- 
ference and littered a foot deep with 
proo-f-sheets, a group of sub-editors sit 
in a row playing idly with blue pencils 
— pale, clean-shaven men, with hawk- 
like eyes and lean quiveiing fingers. 
Suddenly the one nearest the door 
snatches the envelope from a breathless 
messenger and tears out the all-im- 
portant telegram. Buda-Pesihy via 
St, Petersburg, A great battle is being 
fought at Tchrvtz,’* he roads, and a 
thrill like an electric wave runs from 
end to end of the line of expectant men. 

The duty of the first has finished, and 
the form passes quickly to the second. 


The blue pencil poises and hovers in the 
air like a living thing, and then swoops 
down unerringly. The message, as it 
reaches tlie hands of the third sub- 
editor, I'uns, “ Buda’Pesili, via St, 
Petersburg. A terrifio battle is being 
fought at TchrvU (V Talmvtz)P 

The third has a large man spread 
before him and a powerful reading-glass 
in his right hand. His face is an im- 
penetrable mask as he bends over the 
table, but presently it liglits up in a flasli 
of triumph, to be succeeded a moment 
later by an expression of dismay. There 
is no Tchrvtz or Tchuvt:^ in the Balkan 
Peninsula, but lie has found two 
Tchivtzes, separated by some 300 miles ! 

The fourth, after a luiri-icd consulta- 
tion with the third, alters the u in 
Tchuvtz to an i with a masterly swoop 
of his, pencil. As he does so, the fifth 
catches up the receiver of the telephone 
which stands beside him. “ Js that 
you, Pearce V’ he says hoarsch. A 
great battle is being fought at Tchivt.:, 
but there appear to lie two Tcluvtye *». 
One is ’ . . ‘ ’ 
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But let us go along the dark passage 
and up the narrow stairs to another 
room which is the sanctum of Pearce, 
the Cartographic Editor, the man who 
at a moment's notice has thus to find 
a way out of a seemingly insuperable 
difficulty. The map he is preparing for 
the next day’s issue is before him and 
the telephone at his ear. Trained to 
meet all emergencies, his decision is 
instantaneous ; he hangs up the receiver 
and begins work without delay. 

A few minutes later and each of the 
two Tchivtzes is indicated by a circle ; 
around one of them are shown graphic- 
ally, by means of arrows, triangles, 
squares and oblongs, the disposition 
and recent movements 
of the Turkish and Bul- 
garian forces ; around 
the other are shown 
similarly the disposi- 
tion and recent move- 
ments of the Turkish 
and Greek forces. Then 
he picks up a. big brush, 
loads it with Chinese 
white, and waits. . . . 

Waits 1 The tension 
is almost intolerable, 
but at length the bell 
clangs jarringly. Are 
you there, Pearce ? ” 

, sounds the hoarse voice. 

Bulgarians have 
driven hack the right 
icing of the Turkish 
army'' Down comes 
the brush with a splash, 
and the more southerly 
i Tchivtz is obliterated, 
arrows, triangles, 
squares, oblongs and all. 

In the room below, the 
first instalment of the 
telegram has continued 
. to galvanise the line of 
sub-editorsinto activity. 

One, formerly a brilliant Wrangler at 
’ Cambridge, is frenziedly working out 
statistics, a table of logarithms open 
beside him. Another has his head 
buried in a History, while his fingers 
play fantastically on the back of his 
neck. Another turns feverishly the 
pages of ^ an Encyclopgsdia. Another 
with knitted brows and projecting 
tongue is writing headlines. “ Titanic 
Struggle — The Destiny of Turkey ’in^ 

! Europe in the Balance — Appalling 
Slaughter — Will the Powers inter- 
vene Kismet" Another with pmsed 
lips is composing an introduction. 

telegram from Buda-Pesth, vid 
St. Petersburg j reports that a great 
battle is taking place at Tchrvtz 
{? Tchivtz). Whatever the resxilt of this 
engagement^ it cannot fail to have a 
profound and far-reaching effect upon 


the course of the war. ...” Another 
rings up the foreman printer, a dour, 
hard-bitten Scotsman, who translates 
his instructions into language that 
sends the devil scurrying to his work. 

So the busy scene continues till at 
last a wet proof-sheet reaches the Editor 
in his palatial apartment, filled with 
costly furniture and hung with valuable 
works of art. Throwing away his cigar 
and abstractedly assuming gold-rimmed 
pince-nez, he scans the sheet with a 
deliberate air, and almost instan- 
taneously the marvellous brain which 
has raised him to his lofty position notes 
the defect. “ Buda-Pesth, vid St Peters- 
bicrg. A terrific battle is raging at 


Tchrvtz if Tchivtz)” runs the message 
as it is reverently removed from the 
presence of the great man. 

At St. Martin’s-le-Grand the little 
brass machine continues to reel out 
tape; the attendant runs faster and 
faster till a smell of burning leather 
pervades the building ; and with every 
line of the long telegram the newspaper 
office vibrates and quivers with renewed 
vitality. 

And next morning thousands of phleg- 
matic Englishmen prop their papers 
against their coffee-pots and plunge into 
the football news. 


11 a.m. Beetroots appear in weight and 
quality to be superior to 1910. 11.44 a.ni. 

G-leams of hope have almost entirely vanished. ’ ’ 
^Planters Gazette {Mauritius). 

Still, one can always refuse them. 


THE EEMBDIES. 

“ One of my schemes for the correction 
of life,” he said, “ is very simple. It is 
merely this : to take the people whose 
business it is to supply the needs of 
others and occasionally force similar 
needs upon them. Eor instance, to 
make an architect now and then live in 
a dwelling-house ; which obviously he 
never does now. To make a theatre- 
manager occasionally try to see and 
hear a play from the gallery. To make 
a hotel-proprietor now and then stay 
in a hotel. Then, since a man remem- 
bers his own discomforts, possibly 
something might be done. 

Or tliere is irony. 
Perhaps the hotel pro- 
prietor is the worst 
case, so we might begin 
with him. ‘My dear Sir,’ 
I should say, ‘ would it 
be very indiscreet of 
me to solicit the favour 
of being shown your 
own bedroom ? Your 
hotel is so remarkably 
well fitted that it would 
give me the greatest 
satisfaction to see how 
your own private needs 
are cared for.’ 

“ He would accept the 
bait and load the way. 

“ * So you road in 
bed ? ’ I should say. 

‘ Does your doctor not 
object ? Ah 1 well, you 
don't mind if ho does. 
But for other people’s 
eyes you have more con- 
sideration, and that, of 
course, is why in my 
room there is nq read- 
ing-lamp and the light 
is fixed over the win- 
dow. It is very solici- 
tous of you. 

“ ‘ Again, I observe that you have an 
electric bell which you touch while in 
bed ; whereas I have to get out of bed 
to ring mine. Here, again, I thank 
you, for nothing so conduces to fat as 
lying in bed, and the activity forced on 
one by the distance of the bell is no 
doubt a great benefit to me.’ And so on. 

“ And then there is venomous direct- 
ness: ‘Why on earth can’t you have 
the sense to realise that it is as easy to 
put a bell close to the bed as far from 
it, and that no one can read with the 
light opposite, dazzling the eyes. Here, 
give me the bill and let me find a civil- 
ised place ! ’ ” 

Facts worth, noting. 

“ The Mayor has granted the free use of tho 
Tepid Baths to tho membors of tho Baptist 
Conference during thoir stay in Christchurch.^ ’ 



"Hoo IS IT, JbEMES, that ye MAK’ SIO ah ENAIEIVEOUS mOPlT AFF YEU 
POTATOES? YeR PRICE IS LOWER THAN ONY ITHER IN THE TOON AND YE MAK’ 
EXTRA REDUCTIONS FOR YER FREBNDS.” 

“ Weed," YE see, I knock AFF TWA SHILLIN’S a ton because a CUSTOMElt IS 
A PREEND O’ MINE, AN* THEN I JIST TAK* TWA HUNDERT-WEIOHT AFF THE TON 
BECAUSE I’m A FBEEND 0* HIS.” 




ODE TO AN INDOOES WAEBLEE. 

Oh thou "who, wlicn the skies are gray 
And on the leafless bonglis a-poise 
No feathered songsters pipe their lay 
(In point of fact, the other day 
I chanced on some down Epping way 
Making a rare old noise ; 

Still, for the purposes of song, 

The woods are silent as my hat; 

Old Winter with his frost-])ound thong 
Has cowed and crushed the featliery 
throng ; 

This being clear, we’ll get along) — 

Oh thou who, calm and fat, 

While all the woods witliout are stark, 
Here in the genial house, 

More glorious than the rising lark, 

; Verger of heaven’s dome and clerk. 
That strains the neck so mueli to mark 
(Thus differing from the grouse), 

More tuneful than the nightingale, 

The blackbird or the thrusli, 

Or whatsoe’er wild poets pale, 
Instructed by The Daily Mail 
That Spring-tide flaunts it in the vale, 
Go featly forth to flush ; — 

Ah, kettle! lutanist sam wings 
.(I reach my point at last), , 


Forth from tliy lungs wliat rapture 
springs 1 

Wliat ecstasy 1 whilst Mary brings 
The toast and buttered scones and things 
Tliat form my scant repast. 

Thou warbler, from wdiose liquid tln^oat 
Such melodies emerge 
As never a bard wdiom I can quote 
Has dared to ape on lyre nor oat 
Nor Pan-pipes [humorous — JIuthor’s 
Note] , 

So splendidly they surge; — 

Herewhli I hymn thee. Thou canst 
slake 

The feverish X)oet’s care 
And waft him to tliat Letho-lake 
By willows hemmed ; come, let me take, 
Ere tliou canst boil, a piece of cake 
And sit in yon arm-chair. 

Sing on. I would not break thy tlirall ; 

Thou earnest the mind 
To sandwiches that softer fall 
Than snowflakes on an Oread’s pall, 
And muffins dank. I take them all, 
Though harmful to the wind. 

Still onward let thy numbers flow : 

With thee to Eden’s gates, 

With thee to far Cathay I go, 

Not charioted by Bacclius ; no — 


i Thine is the cup that cheers our voo 

But not inebriates. 

Fled is tliat music. Do I ravo or rampV 

No longer from thy spout 
I Strains of tho Philomela stamp 
j Come eddying fortli ; the girl ’s a scamp ! 
She never tills the spirit-lamp ; 

The flame is going out 1 Evoe. 

Tho understanding with Germany 
improves daily. The Almanack dcr 
LnsiUjen Blatter, of Berlin, has appro- 
priated as many as throe drawings 
from Punch (in one case not oven 
troubling to re-draw the picture), and 
so far regards the property of real 
friends as being held in common tliat 
it makes no ackno^Yledgulent of the 
conveyance. 

From a letter to The Architects 
Journal : — 

‘‘ Sb’,-—Whut means this discussion regard- 
ing the areas of cirehs? Surely a rohitccts 
know what every school-boy learns in the first 
elements of mathomatics, namely, that the 
area of a circle tt.’* 

Not being an architect, and having for- 
gotten what w^e lerr.ifc as a school- 
boy, we thought t’lo area of a circle 
equals a\ 
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MORE SUCCESSFUL LIVES. 

III.— The Magnate. 

It was in October, 19 — that the 
word “ Zinc first began to be heard in 
financial circles. City men, pushing 
their dominoes regretfully away, and 
murmuring Zinc in apologetic tones, 
were back in their offices by three 
o’clock, forgetting in their haste to 
leave the usual twopence under the cup 
for the waitress. Clubmen, glancing at 
the tape on their way to the smoking- 
room, said to their neighbours, “ Zinc 's 
moved a point, I see,’' before covering 
themselves up with The Times. In the 
trains, returning husbands asked each 
other loudly, “What’s all this about 
zinc?” — all save the very innocent 
ones, who whispered, “I say, what is 
zinc exactly? ” The music-halls took 
it up. No sooner had the word ‘ ‘ Zinc ' ’ 
left the lips of an acknowledged 
comedian than the house was in roars 
of laughter. The furore at the Collodium 
when Octavius Octo, in his world- 
famous part of the landlady of a 
boarding-house, remarked, “t know 
why my ole man’s so h^ite. ’ E ’s buying 
zinc,” is stiE remembered in the bars 
round Piccadilly. 

*X- -SS- -X' -JJ. 

To explain it properly it will be 
necessary (my readers will be alarmed 

to hear) to go back some thirty 

years. This, as a simple calculation 
shows, takes us to June, 18 — . It 
was in June, 18 — that Eelix Moses, a 
stout young man of attractive appear- 
ance (if you care for that style), took 
his courage in both hands, and told 
Phyllida Sloan that he was worth ten 
thousand a year and was changing his 
name to Mountenay. Miss Sloan, 

seeing that it was the beginning of a 
proposal, said hastily that she was 
clmnging hers to Abraham. 

“ You ’re marrying Leo Abraham ? ” 
asked Eelix in amazement. “ Ah ! ” 
A pst of jealousy swept over him. He 
licked his lips. There w’^as a danger- 
ous look in his eyes— a look that was 
destined in after days to make Emperors 
and rival financiers quail. “ Ah ! ” he 
said softly. “Leo Abraham! I 'shall 
not forget ! ” 


It is a name which is known and feared 
all over Europe. Mr. Mountenay's pri- 
vate detective stands on one side of the 
I door ; on the other side is Mr. Mounte- 
nay’s private wolf-hound. Murmuring 
■ the word “Press,” however, we pass 
hastily through, and find ourselves be- 
fore Mr. Mountenay Inmself. Mr. 
Mountenay is at work; let us watch 
him through a tjrpical five minutes. 

Eor a moment he stands meditating 
in the middle of the room. Kings 
are tottering on their thrones. Empires 
hang upon his nod. What will he 
decide ? Suddenly he blows a cloud of 
smoke from his cigar, and rushes to the 
telephone. I 

“Hallo! Is that yoxi, Jones? . . . 
What are Margarine Prefs. at? . . . 
Whatl . . . No, Margarine Pr^/s., idiot. 
... All ! Then sell. Keep on selling 
till I tell you to stop. . . . Yes.” 

He hangs up the receiver. Eor two 
minutes he paces the room, smoking 
rapidly. He stops a moment .... but 
it is only to remove his cigar-band, 
which is in danger of burning. Then 
he resumes his pacings. Another 
minute goes rapidly by. He rushes to 
the telephone again. 

“Hallo! Is that you, Jones? . . . 
What are Margarine Prefs. down to 
now ? . * . Ah I Then buy. Keep on 
buying. . . . Yes.” 

He hangs up the receiver. By this 
master-stroke he has made a quarter 
of a million. It may seem to you or 
me an easy way of doing it. Ah, but 
what, we must ask ourselves, of the 
great brain that conceived the idea, the 
foresight which told the exact moment 
when to put it into action, the cool 
courage which seized tlie moment — 
what of the grasp of affairs, the know- 
ledge of men ? Ah ! Can we grudge 
it him that he earns a quarter of a 
million more quickly than we do ? 

Yet Mr. Eelix Mountenay is not 
happy. When w^e have brought off a 
coup for a hundred thousand even, we 
smile gaily. Mr. Mountenay did not 
smile. Fiercely he bit another inch off 
his cigar, and muttered to himself. 

The words were “Leo Abraham! 
Wait!” 


“ I beg your pardon. Sir,” said his ' 
secretary, “but somebody is selling 
zinc.” ° 

The word “ Zinc ” touched a chord in 
Mr. Mountenay’s brain which had lain 
dormant for years. Zinc! Why did 
zinc remind him of Leo Abraham ? 

“ Fetch the Encyclo^pcedia Britannica, ' 
quick ! ” he cried. 

The secretary, a man of herculean 
build, returned with some of it. With 
the luck which proverbially attends 
rich men, Mr. Mountenay picked up 
the “ Z ” volume at once. As he read 
the Zinc article it all came back to 
him. Leo Abraham had owned an 
empty zinc-mine ! Was his enemy in 
his clutches at last ? 

“ Buy 1 ” he said briefly. 

In a fortnight the secretary liad 
returned. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Mountenay, “ have 
you bought all the zinc there is ? ” 

“ Yes, Sir,” said the secretary. “And 
a lot that there isn’t,” ho added. 

“Good!” Ho paused a moment, 
“When Mr. Leo Abraham calls,” he 
added grimly, “ show him up at once.” 

It was month later that a Img- 
gard man climbed the stairs of No. — , 
llxrogneecllo Street, and was shown 
into Mr. Mountenay’s room, 

“Well,” said the financier softly, 

“ what can I do for you ? ” 

“I want some zinc,” said Leo Abor- 


And now it will be necessary (my 
readers will be relieved to learn) to jump 
forward some thirty years. This obvi- 
ously takes us to September 19 — . Let 
us on this fine September morning 
take a peep into “ No. — , Throgneedle 
Street, E.O.,” and see how the business 
ol the mother city is carried on. 

On the fourth floor we come to the 
sanctum of the great man himself. , 
I ‘Mr. Eelix Mountenay— No admit- 
tance,” IS painted upon the outer door. 


This is positively the last row of 
stars. Let us take advantage of them 
to jump forward another month. It 
was October 1st, 19—. (If that was 
a Sunday, then it was October 2nd. 
Anyhow, it was October.) 

^ Mr. Eelix Mountenay was sleeping in 
his office. Eor once that iron brain 
I relapd. ^ He had made a little over three 
million in the last month and the strain 
was too much for him. But a knock ‘ 
at the door restored him instantly to 
his own cool self. 


gavonny. 

‘‘Zinc,” said Mr. Mountenay with a 
smile, ‘“is a million pounds a ton. Or 
an acre, or a gallon, or how'ovor you 
prefer to buy it,” lio added Jiumorously. 

Loo went white. 

“ You wisli to ruin mo?” 

“I do. A promiso 1 made to your i 
wife some years ago.” 

“ My wife ? ” cried Loo. “ Wliat do 
you moan ? I, ’in not marriod.” 

It was Mr. Mountenay’s turn to go 
white. Ho went it. 

“ Not married? l^ut Miss Sloan ” 

Mr. Loo Abergavenny sat down and 
moppedjiis face. 

“ 1 don’t know wliat you mean,” he 
said. “ I asked Miss Sloan to maxTy 
me, and told her I was changing my 
name to Abergavenny. And she said 
that she was changing hers to Moses. 
Naturall}^ I thought ” 

“ Stop ! ” cried Mi\ Mountenay, He 
sat dowm heavily. Something seemed 
to have gone out of his life ; in a moment 
the world was empty. Ho looked up , 
at his old rival, and forced a laugh. * 

“ Well, well,” he said ; “ she deceived 
us both. Let us drink to our lucky 
escape.” He rang the bell. 

“And then,” he said in a pui^ing’ 
voice, “ we can have a little talk 
about zinc. After all, business is” still 
business.” A. A. M. 
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AT THE 18th. 

Patient Host {after repeated thumps from helow), “I say, old chap, the tunnel idea 
IS all bight, but I THINK YOU 'LL FIND THIS IS THE QUICKEST WAY TO THE CLUB-HOUSE I " 


WHY I WAS OSTEACISED. 

{Inter BBiing Intervieio xoith Aristides) 

A PAPYRUS recently discovered in 
Egypt, and deciphered at the British 
Museum, turns out to be a cutting from 
the Athenian ’Ao-tijp containing an inter- 
view between a representative of that 
journal and Aristides immediately 
after the announcement of the hostile 
verdict of his fellow-citizens. By the 
kindness of Sir E. G. Kenyon, we are 
enabled to lay before our readers a trans- 
lation of this interesting document. 

Aristides, who appears to have been 
quite unmoved by the result, attributed 
his ostracism partly to his opposition 
to the foreign policy of Themistooles, 
but chiefly to the irritation produced by 
his integrity arid independence. “ Ever 
since I entered public life,” he observed, 
“my official relations with my Party 
have been most unsatisfactory. The 
first occasion was when I was ordered 
by the Whip (Ma<Tn$) to march into 
a certain lobby, and was told that was 
my lobby, when I asked what I was 
voting for. I replied that it could not 
be my lobby, as it was the property of 
the State ; also, that I had never been 
in the habit of taking orders of that, 
kind. The V/hip replied by calling me 
an ‘ execrable ass ’ Trajxulapos ) . Since 

then the jealousy and antagonism of 
my colleagues have been acute and un- 
remitting. The attitude of the official 
party press towards me may be judged 
by the fact that they have not hesitated 
to accuse me of dilatation of the cranium 
{oXBrjpa K€cj)a\rjs)y and havG endeavoured 
to excite odium against me on the* 
score of my side-whiskers.” 

Asked if he were down-hearted, Aris- 
tides replied: Ovxvfjiicrvl [apparently 
a cant phrase of the day] , Aristides is 
all right. In the first place, this ostra- 
cism was not enforced on me. I volun- 
tarily proposed it as a means of testing 
my popularity and securing a mandate 
for those measures in which I am 
specially interested. If the vote had 
gone in my favour, my position would 
have been unassailable. Themis- 
TOCLBS would almost certainly have 
had to resign. As it is I am most 
favourably circumstanced. I cannot 
accept the vote as a representative or 
conclusive indication of the views of 
the democracy, and for various reasons 
I demand a recount of the oyster shells. 
To begin with, a number of those cast 
against me were broken and therefore 
invalid. Again, it was not clearly 
stated before the voting that oysters 
with contents might not be used, and 
the disallowing of a number of such 
oysters (including several with full 
beards) which wore recorded in my 
favour was a gross piece of unfairness. 


Again, I have reason to believe that on 
previous occasions ‘ natives ’ were always 
allowed to count double, but this rule 
was also disregarded. Thus I have not 
only the consciousness of innocence, 
but contempt for the morality and 
mentality of my enemies, my associates, 
and my colleagues to sustain me in my 
temporary absence from politics. Erom 
this point of view my ostracism is not 
a defeat but a triumph. It ministers 
to my self-respect and to that of those 
who say with me, deivov to 6^\v. I was 
defeated because I was too just to suc- 
ceed. The result spells no disgrace for 
Aristides; on the contrary, it spells 
my eternal honour. My name from 
this hour becomes world-wide as the 
champion of freedom.” 


Our Sporting Prophets. 

“ Rathlea, if ho can go right away in front, 
and stay there, might got home.'* 

Daily Chronicle. 


A Fact. 

Scene. — Boyal Courts of Justice^ Nov. 

Counsel (impressively). The defendants* 
train was travelling at 15 miles an hour. 
That is, gentlemen of the Jury, no less than 
100 yds. in seconds. I believe, my Lord, 
you will find that is correct. 

His LordsMp. I cannot say that I have 

worked it out, Mr. . 

Counsel. Oh I it is quite easy, any Lord. I 
remembered that a runner who covers 100 
yards in 10 seconds is going at roughly 20 
miles an hour, so that it is a simple matter of 
deduction. As I was saying, gentlemen of 
the Jury ... 

Why are they called “ learned counsel” ? 


Smashed in the Post.” 

“ Roughly, 900 extra men deal with extra 
parcel-post at the G.P.O. during Christmas 
week . ’ ’ — Lotidon Magazine. 

Very roughly, we have often thought, 

“ Mr. was educated at Harrow, and is 

at Balliol .” — Daily Graphic. 

“ Was at Harrow and is being educated 
at Balliol,” is what we say at Oxford. 
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HOW POETEY CAME TO THE 
OOEESE. 

“Kow, ladies, if you really want 
something to do,'’ said the ovvner, 
“name my three yearlings for me.” 

“Oh, how delightful!” they ex- 
claimed in one voice. 

“ But remember,” he continued,.” that 
the, names should be good ones. The 
year after next, one of them may run 
in the Derby, and no horse with a bad 
name ever won that.” 

“Of course,” said the first lady. 
“ But who would give a beautiful race- 
horse a common name? ” 

“Lots of people,” said the owner. 
“ There ’s a horse at this moment called 
‘Done in the Eye.’ ” 

The ladies shuddered. 

“You’ll get nothing like that from 
me,” said the second lady, “I can 
promise you. I shall find. you a lovely 
roman tic name, allmelody andfragrance. 
,What do you say, for example, to — to 
‘ Tristram ’ ? ” ' 

“ ‘ Hyacinthus,’ ” said the second lady. 

“ Or ‘ Saladin ’ ? ” said the third. 

“ Charming, charming 1 ” replied the 
owner. “ There ’s only one criticism I 
should make : all three of the horses 
are fillies.” 

“Women’s names,” said the first 
lady, “ are more beautiful than men’s. I 


have chosen one for my filly already — 

‘ Undine ’ — the wonderful water-nymph 
of Eouqu:^’s story. Could there be a 
more magical name than ‘Undine’?! 
It will bring music to the race-card, 
poetry to the course.” 

“ And my choice is ‘ Thalia,’ the Muse 
of idyllic verse,” said tlie second lady. 

“ And mine,” said the third, “ is the 
most fragile and exquisite of flowers — 

‘ Anemone.’ ” 

“ Bight-0,” said the owner, and wrote 
them down. 

* •«- -j:' -s?- 

Two years later the fillies were all 
running in various races. 

“ ’Ere you are, Sir,” cried tlio book- 
makers. “Eight to one ‘The liar ’I 
Two hundred to a pony, ‘ The liar ’ 1 ” 

“ Sixes ‘ Any money ’ 1 ” they shouted. 

“ Now, then,” tliey yelled ; “ liere ’s 
3 ^our chance. Twelve to one against 
‘ Undone ’ ! Twelve to ono ‘ Undone ’ ! ” 


Oxir Sherlock Holmeses. 

^ Tlic Tmes, commenting on the recent 
pillar-box outrages, says : — ' 

“In view of the adoption of very similar 
methods previously by known woman sulfrag- 
ists, and the policy of damage to property 
openly endorsed by the militant loaders of tlie 
suffrage movement, the authorities entertain 
certain susspicions. 

Aren’t they quick? 


UN.POETUNATl'1 ME. 

S.U]) fi'icnds, “This rule of going to 
school 

A little monotonous geis ; 

Let’s go and play in the woods to 
day” — 

Said J, in agroemont, “Lot’s.” . . . 
In a poaclier’s snare Jack caught a liare, 
Dick’s catapult whkml and crashed, 
Tojh tickled a trout and tossed In’m oui , 
And I was the boy they thrashed. 

Said friends, “ This town niusi respect 
the gown 

Of a gentleman collego-l)rcd ; 

Ijet’s raise tJio flag for a good ol<l 
‘ rag ’ 

“ Why certainly, let ’s ! ” 1 said. . , . 
With a fearsome cry they stormed the 
“High,” 

And into policemen sailed; 

Dick, Tom and Jack came jubilant back, 
And I was the youth they jailccL 

Said friends, “ It ’s plain to the dullest 
l)rain 

That drones in tlie liivc must die ; 
Lot ’s blow in the air each millionaire” — 
“ Let ’s do it at once,” said I. . . . 
Jack was the man wlio made tlie plan. 
And Dick was the man who flung 
The horrible bomb (contrived by Torn), 
1 And I was the man they hung. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 



‘Round and round engaged in the process of legislation.” 


House of Lords, Monday, November 
25. — The Speakei^, whose patience 
through waste of time and temper that 
habitually marks Question hour is mar- 
vellous, feeling necessity of drawing 
the line somewhere, expressed opinion 
earlier in the Session that eight ques- 
tions placed upon the paper for a single 
sitting were enough for any able-bodied 
i man. Considering that individual Mem- 
^ bers form but a six-hundred-and-seven- 
tieth part of whole Assembly, limitation ! 
does not seem niggardly. I 

To-day Lockee-Lampson had nine. 
Had they been lumped together the 
Speaker’s eagle eye would doubtless 
have fallen upon the flouting of his 
authority and he would have acted 
accordingly. By ingenious device L.-L. ; 
averted calamity. Distributed his stock 
over various pages, whereby enormity 
of offence was not obtrusive. More- 
over, tempering valour with discretion, 
he did not appear in person. Absenting 
himself he induced that child of nature, 
Sir “William: Bull, back again after! 
brief enforced retirement, to put the 
questions for him. 

This pretty well for the Commons. 
In same field Lords triumphantly 


asserted supremacy of hereditary prin- 
ciple. When to-day they reassembled, 
invigorated by a week’s holiday, they 
found upon notice paper no fewer 
than forty -eight questions standing in 
Portsmouth’s name ! A Longer Cate- 
chism, it was drafted with desire to lay 
bare the secret places of the Territorial 
Army. 

Characteristic of catholicity of mind 
of a Statesman who has in succession 
sat on both sides of the House that 
Portsmouth did not address his in- 
terrogations to a particular Minister. 
He rose “ to ask His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the following questions.” It was 
for them to settle among themselves 
who should be put forward to make 
whatever halting excuse was possible 
for the abject state of things indicated 
in the Catechism. On one matter he 
was, however, imperative. 

“I must,” he said, insist upon 
having categorical reply to each ques- 
tion.” 

Never since stacking his musket, 
unbuckling his sword, he quitted the 
War Office for the Woolsack, did 
Haldane so greatly rejoice. But for 
this transmogrification it would have 


fallen to his lot to face the ordeal pre- 
pared by the military expert, who, tossing 
back his auburn locks and fixing stern 
gaze on Ministerial bench, awaited 
reply. Herschell, comparatively 
young, superlatively innocent, was 
gently pushed to the front from Minis- 
terial Bench. Plad been pro's^ded with 
sheets of foolscap, on which were type- 
written answers to the Catechism. Not 
to be lured beyond their limits. Fearing 
that forty-eight questions might not 
supply sufficient material for Ministerial , 
cogitation, Portsmouth supplemented 
them by a speech in which he suggested 
that “the Territorial Force is merely a 
sort of sop thrown to a stupid political 
antagonist.” 

There was nothing on Herschell’ s 
paper .about this. Accordingly dismissed 
it with remark that he “ would not follow 
the noble Earl into that matter.” Then 
he read his answers and, no one show- 
ing disposition to join in conversation, 
subject dropped and business was en- 
tered upon. 

B^isiness done . — In Committee on 
Scotch Temperance Bill Government 
defeated by 60 votes to 43. Still no 
hint of disposition to resign. 
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House of Commons, Tuesday, — For 
two hours and a quarter by Westminster 
clock an average of four Imndred and 
fifty gentlemen of various ages and 
various weights walked round and 
round the Lobbies engaged in process 
of legislation. 

I know now/’ said Kixloch-Cooke, 
upon whose massive mind new light is 
ever falling, “ why the word begins 
with the syllable ‘leg.’ We do not 
discuss Bills; we v/alk them into 
shape.” 

Hitherto work of guillotine accom- 
plished at single stroke delivered at 
specified hour. Bifierence to-night 
arose consequent upon certain amend- 
ments moved from Treasury Bench. 
They were purely technical; in ordinai 7 
; business assembly would have been 
; accepted without comment, leaving nine 
: quarters of an hour for discussion of 
■ vital questions arising upon clauses. 
But we are not an ordinary 
' business assembly ; so round and AAl 
, round the Lobbies w'e toddled. 

There w-as not even atkaction || ||| 
of possibility of damaging |||||| 
; Governnaent by snap division. IjU 
At close of each promenade — 

“ prolonged pedestrian exercise ’ ’ jMli 
was Mr. Ceaig’s portentously SS 
polite way of putting it — l||||| 

; Government majority was 
steadily maintained over the wM 
generous n^argin of 100. 

Incidentally a new word 
added to strictly limited cata- 
logiie of authorised Paiiiamen- 
tary expressions. Goldsmith — 
not The Traveller — moving an 
amendment, prefaced his rem arks 
by prolonged disquisition on shortness 
of lime allotted for discussion , Verbatim 
report of what immediately followed 
affords glimpse of lofty style of current 
debate. 

Voice from Below Gangway opposite: 
“Hurry up.” 

^ Geneeal Caeson, K.C. (always 
effective in retort) : “ Hurry up your- 
selves.” 

Captain Sxodgeass Cr.aig (liis coat 
still on) : “ We have only a few minutes 
and yon keep on shouting like a lot of 
jackals.” 

, Probably had the gallant Captain 
used the word “jackasses” Chairman 
would have interposed and sternly < 
ordered withdrawal of offensive word. ( 
“Jackals” affords almost as much ] 
relief to justly aggravated mind and 
has advantage of enjoying tacit ap- ] 
proval of the Chair. ] 

Perambulaiory performance lasting 1 
frbin lialf-ppt seven up to approach to c 
ten o’clock lib^rally’covered dinner-hour, t 
Attempts to snatcli a meal led to ( 
tragic scenes. In heiglit of Parnellite I: 


obstruction the late Mr. Joseph Gtllis 
Biggae developed pleasing Jmbit 
designed to impose the greatest incon- 
venience upon the largest niimher. 
Loiteiing about dining-room he noted 
precise moment when majority of 
Members were lialfway tlirough a 
course of hot meat. Straightvvay re- 
turning to House, he moved a count, 
compelling loyal Ministerialists to for- 
sake their food and rush off to “ make 
a House.” 

To-night there were a dozen such 
interruptions, lengthened by process of 
division. At successive summons of the 
bell Members hunied off* even as they 
raised to expectant mouth the friendly 
fork or the soothing spoon. 

B usiness done . — ^By discrimin ating 
and intelligent perambulation of the 
Division Lobbies seven clauses added 
to Plome Eule Bill. 

House of Lords, Thursday . — Whilst 


After “ prolonged pedesti’ian exorcise.” 

(Sir Clement Kinloch-Cocku.) 

in another place fight spasmodically 
stagnates round Homo Eule Bill, Ireland , 
“ all unbeknownst,” has been endowed 
witli representation by a new Peer of 
Parliament. Knowledge of fact brought 
to light in almost empty House, Noble 
Lords not having yet assembled in force. 
Lord Chancellor seated in state on 
Woolsack; half-a-dozen peers scattered 
about red benclies. Clerk at Table, 
casually looking round, sees at Bar 
Something or Somebody, With startled 
countenance leaves his chair and by 
hurried steps advances to W^ools-ack, 
Addresses inaudible remark to Lord 
Chancellor. He, prepared for any 
emergency, instantly produces three- 
coruered cap and claps it on top of 
his wig. 

Thereupon announcement audibly 
made that Clerk oe the Crown and 
Hanaper in Ireland stands at the Bai\ 
bringing with him wTit and return of 
election of Lord Decies as a represen- 
Utive peer for Ireland. Him Lord 
Chancellor salutes by raising his 
black cap. 


I ^ Good as far as politeness goes. But 
in these matters it behoves those in 
higli authority to observe precautions. 
Eyeing documents understood to be 
tlie writ and return aforesaid, now 
in custody of a peer, Lord Chan- 
cellor sliarply iuqiiij*ed, “Are they 
in tlio same condition as you received 
them in ? ” 

“They are,” said tlicir custodian, by 
way of precaution taking another look 
at the papers. 

“Then hand ’em in,” said the Lord 
CHANCELiiOR decisively. 

This was done, and straiglitway 
Ireland’s wrongs were furtlier redressed 
by possession of a now champion of 
•her national aspirations. 

Business done , — Commons engaged 
on Time-tablo for Welsli Church Dis- 
establishment Bill Sat up all ni^^lit 
over it. 

. A PERFECT CURB. 

I A STRIKE was tlireatened— 
and a strike meant ruin I 

II Goodman, the young 
|||||/ manager of the great iron- works, 

leant over the senior partner as 
1^^ lie sat at his desk, and breathed 
lljlllll earnestly on tlio back of his 
I PP I iiead. But when the inflexible 
HK old man sat up and made faces 
HH and thumped the ledger Eric 
mpr knew tha’j further argument 

- would bo useless. He backed i 
to tlio door, ho gave one frenzied ; 
glance at the coiling cornice, 
and vanished from the room. 

Outside, tho senior partner’s 
daugliter Mary — taking advan- 
tage of tho gardener’s temporary ab- 
senoe— was gathering all the tall tiger- 
lilies in tho garden. With a sheaf of • 
thcni in her arm and her hat hanging 
by its libands, she pirouetted suddenly 
and faced young Eric Goodman in coy ' 
surprise. 

She had a nice profile, and the hand 
she laid imploringly on tho young 
fellow’s arm was white and shapely. 

But Eric had been drilled to play a 
manly part. No* turning back for him 
— no^ dalliance beyond a liglit kiss on 
her finger-tips; then, raising his Trilby 
hat, he went to face the storm, 
n. 

The high gates of the works sundered 
and forty infuriated men ruslied out. 

Black Bill was the ringleader — Black 
Bill, who disdained to wear a waistcoat 
and who had not shaved for quite tlirco 
days. Undaunted by those proofs of , 
the man’s innate brutality, Eric Good- 
man held his head high — yet not so 
high, unfortunately, but that Black 
Bill could reach it with a hammer. i 

For an instant after his fall the • 




I ruffian bent over him, visibly surprised 
I at the success of his blow, yet not in 
I the least remorseful. Then, with one 
I consent, forty men turned and ran 
I away, to establish a plausible alibi. 

; The next moment Mary, rid of her 
lilies and languors, came upon the 
scene and stooped over the prostrate 
man and felt for his heart. No — yes, 
. he lived ! 

III. 

They put him to bed in the senior 
partner’s drawing-room, to the evident 
distress of the butler, who was further 
mortified by having to hold a pudding- 
basin. Into this Mary gingerly dipped 
a handkerchief and bound it round the 
unconscious man’s head. 

And then he came — the Doctor : a 
man, ;yhu would judge, cool almost 
to the point of exasperation. He put 
a black bag on a chair, he slowly peeled 
off his gloves, he smiled a slightly 
amused smile. Then he touched the 
improvised bandage with his forefinger. 
Yes, that was right as far as it went, 
but it was not enough. 

There was a moment of strained ex- 
pectancy, and the Doctor firmly oj^ened 
hU hag. That done, he sat down and 
lifted the patient’s wrist. 


*‘If he opens his eyes in two minutes 
he will live.” That was the verdict. 

It was the crisis, . . . 

The dread period of suspense began. 
The senior partner tried to hide his 
manly emotion and a loyal workman 
wept unaffectedly into the bend of his 
arm. 

Mary clasped her hands, peaked her 
pretty eyebrows, and stared straight be- 
fore her, her lips moving. GoiM he save 
him ? He would do what trained skill 
could do, at all events. No one, seeing 
his calmly imperturbable face, could 
doubt his confidence in the Open Bag 
treatment. It had cured so many 
others ; why should it fail with Eric ? 

So he held on devotedly to his 
patient’s wrist as the slow seconds 
ticked away, till the last was registered. 

“Time!” There was a stir in the 
bed. Punctual to the moment, Eric 
opened his eyes. Th i crisis was past ! 

Then the good doctor rose and gently 
shut his bag. 

Without medicaments, without carv- ! 
ing-knives or things, he had made^one 
more lightning cure. Even the butler 
seemed favourably impressed. 

And now for a timely suggestion: 
if our regular practitioners refuse to 


work the Act, let the British Medical 
Association take heed. Even though the 
Eaculty fails us the resources of civiliza- 
tion are not yet exhausted. Certainly, 
no one would grudge licking stamps to 
secure the services of that matchless if 
slightly unorthodox healer of men — 
the Cinematograph Doctor. 

Par for Gourmets. 

“ Grown by a cottager at Wittersham, Kent, 
a radish weighs and is 16 Jin. in length, 

and 19in. in circumference. ^Allowing one 
pound for each person, this radish would pro- 
vide a meal for ten persons, and there would 
still he some to spare.’* 

How this brings it home to one ! 

“ A tailor-made in a light shade, with a 
pretty blouse, will cost more than £2 at the 
most. A tailor-made in a light shade, with a 
pretty blouso, will cost a little more.” 

Dtihlin Bvening Mail. 

What is the limit ? We shouldn’t like 
to leave out the pretty blouse. 

“Buckle sent down a fierce yorker which 
seemed to be coming straight for his head. 
Sharman, being human, ducked to avoid the I 
shot .” — Jajgaii Ghronicle. 

You should see him fling himself on the 
ground to avoid a fierce half -volley'. 
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THE CHINESE LETTER-FILE. 

“ Praxcesca/’ I said, why do you stand there ^ so 
silently ? Can it be that you are dividing your svdft mind 
now hither, now thither— that, in fact, you are doubting 
what to do ? ” 

“ You have guessed it,’^ said Francesca. “ I cannot 
decide where to put this letter.” 

“ Is it an important letter ? ” 

“ It is,” said Francesca ; “ most important.” 

And you want to be certain of finding it again ? ” 

*‘I do.” 

Then wdiy not put it in your pocket ? ” " 

“ My pocket ? ” said Francesca. 

‘^Yes,” I said, “your pocket. Swing your left hand 
backwards, w’hile you grasp your skirt with your ri^ht. 
Now screw your body to the left, at the same time dropping 
your head and shoulders until your forehead comes in contact 
wdth your heels. You now^ command your pocket and 
should be^'able to do what you like with it.” 

“ Pockfets,” said Francesca, “ are not meant for letters.” 

“Mine' are; but we will let that pass. What about the 
mantelpiece? ” 

“ Where the whole world could read it. Thank you.” 

“ Then put it,” I said, “ in a vase. Things that are put 
in vases are always found again. Think of it, Francesca. 
Ten years hence you will make an incautious movement, and 
the vase will be dashed to the floor and broken into a 
hundred fragments. As you stoop to pick them up you 
will notice a piece of paper covered with dust, and you will 
reahse that it is your dear old letter, left unanswered for 
one hundred-and-t'wenty months. You will call me to 
your side. We shall, so far as our years allow us, fly into 
one another’s arms and mingle such tears as are left to 
us; and we shall teU the touching story to all our friends. 
Francesca, if this prospect attracts you, put the letter in 
the vase.” 

“No,” said Francesca, “ I cannot bear to wait so long.” 

“In that case,” I said, “let us mingle our tears at once 
and have done with it.” 

“And if you have no better suggestion to make,” said 
Francesca, “pray let me tliink this question out for myself.” 

“No, Francesca,” I said, “I will not. I have another 
plan. It has just occurred to me. It is an inspiration.” 

“If it is an inspiration,” said Francesca, “I don’t want 
to hear any more about it. I know your inspirations.” 

“Francesca,” I said, “you flatter yourself. You do not 
know this one. Do you see that piece of furniture ? ” 

“What, that old cupboard thing against the 'wall ? ” 

“It is no cupboard,” I said; “nor, indeed, is it old. I 
bought it six months ago. It is a solid and handsome- ” 

“ It may be as solid and handsome as it likes, b\;t what 
has it got to do with my letter?” 

“Do not,” I said, “ be peevish. It has everything to do 
with your letter, for it is one of the best examples of 
the Oliinese Letter-File and Bill-Eepository, as used by 
Sun-Yat-Sen and all the other Young China patriots.” 

“ Well,” said Francesca, “ I should have left it to them, if 
I ’d been ymu. You didn’t want it.” 

“Francesca,” I said, “you are wrong! The printed de- 
scription — I have it here — says, ' The Chinese Letter-File 
and Bill-Eepository is a solid and handsome piece of 
furniture^ which will add greatly to the amenities of any 
IjQntlemah’s Study. It has a sliding front and is divided 
into separate compartments, with numerous subdivisions 
for each letter of the alphabet. By an ingenious system 
of — ; — ’ But perhaps I weary you.” 

V On the contrary,” said Francesca, “you enthral me.” 

“I will skip the ingenious system,” I said, “but I must 


read the end : — ‘ Such being the case, the Chinese Letter- 
File is undoubtedly the most complete as w’ell as the 
cheapest file ever placed on the market.’ What do you 
think of that, Francesca? ” 

“ I think,” said Francesca, “ that some people are very 
easily taken in.” 

“ But I have not mentioned the best part. Francesca,” 
I said impressively, “it has been calculated that the 
Chinese Letter-File saves a busy man no less than two 
hours in every \Yorking day.” 

“But you’re not a busy man,” said Francesca. “You 
want your time spent, not saved.” 

“Francesca,” I said, “it is in fumed oak. How could 
I resist fumed oak ? ” 

“They are all in fumed oak,” said Francesca. “The 
point is, have you ever used it ? ” 

“ Used it ? ” I said triumphantly. “ I should think I liave. 
I filed a letter in it ten days ago.” 

“ Then find that letter at once,” said Francesca. 

“Certainly,” I said. “Observe how cleverly it works. 
I slide up the front — so. All the compartments are now 
disclosed — A, B, C, and so on. To each of these thero are 
twenty sub-divisions. Now all you liave to do is to re- 
member the name of the writer of the letter. If it w’-as 
‘Johnson’ you ’will find the letter snugly tucked away in the 
layer labelled ‘ Jo,’ and similarly for ‘ Smith ' or ‘ Eohinson.’ ” 

“ Or for the * Archbisliop of Canterbury ’ or ‘ Lord Wil- 
loughby DE Broke,’ ” said Francesca ; “ but you haven’t 
found your letter yet.” ^ 

“ No,’! I said, “ not yet. But it is getting dark. Let us 
adjourn these proceedings till to-morrow.” 

“I want that letter now,” said Francesca pitilessly. 

“ Francesca,” I said, “ I would do much in order to please 
you, but I must first recall the writer’s name. It- wasn’t 
‘Toller,’ and it wasn’t ‘Wickham,’ and it wasn’t ‘Barton ’ — 
I’m sure of that. Wopdbridge'? No; there's no letter 
from ‘ Woodbridge.’ The fact is you have talked too much. 
You have driven the name out ot my head.” 

“Thanks,” said Francesca. “I don't think I ’ll U:ie the 
Chinese Letter-File.” K. C. L. 


THE LAST STAND. 

[To her who %vcnt home) 

Streaked with sleet where liis squadrons ride, 

The dark wind wasteth the bleak hill-side ; 

Love, where we stood in the morn's blue weather, 
Only to-night is the sodden heather, 

Only the dark and the storm abide I 

Only the dark and the winds that moan 
And the smack of the hail-shower’s stinging stone, 
Only the squall and the butt’s scant shelter 
And the black peat puddle where snowflakes welter, 
Love, where you left me to stand alone ! 

Love, w’here the fireliglit laughs in glee 
Y'bu pet the puppy and stir your tea. 

While here the North shall blow as he listeth, 

And my butt 's bereft, and the red grouse twistoth, 
And douce a feather is touched by me! 


A Bargain I 

“BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 

Euited by the Bight Hon. Augustine BxiiitELL, M.P. 

In Six Volumes. Grown Octavo. With 72 1-’ortraibs. 

Cloth Binding, Published Price, SGs. Our Price, 42$.” 

“ TJw Times “ Booh Club advt. in “ Tko Times' Literary HnpplcmentJ' 

Now then, all you clever bo'ok-buyers ! 







ToiUU. “Can you ’xeix mb ^VHICH is !Mu. Ponsonby?” 

Lachj. “Tub man with tub cjhhy haiu, talking to those x-adies ovee thcbb. I am j\Ir. Ponsonby’s wjfb.“ 

Ymtth. “I KNOW YOU ARE, THVT’S M'HY I ASKED YOU AS I THOUGHl' YOU ’D BE SURE TO KNOW.” 


AT THE PLAY. • 

“Tjik PIldkst Son.” 

The first obvious criticism that 
evovyoiie has to make on ]Mr, John 
Galswobthy’s play is to note its 
resemblance to the motive of Hindle 
Wakes. But it is only a very super- 
ficial resemblance. For Mr. Staotey 
Houghton’s scheme was a quite simple 
matter. On the one hand we had the 
hard morality of the boy’s father; on the 
' other the cold defiant indiferenco of 
tlie girl (practically in the same rank of 
life) who declined the remedy for wliat 
she would not admit to bo a wrong. 
Mr. Galsworthy’s scheme is much 
more complex. There is not only the 
social contrast ; we liave one tradition 
clasliing with another — the tradition of 
caste witli tlie tradition of lionour; 
there is common sense at work and a 
knowledge of life, and there is also 
a recognition of the pitifulness of 
things. Ilindle Wakes was a serious 
comedy. The Eldest Son only just 
stops short of tragedy. There is furtlier 
the irony of the contiust between the 


father’s attitude to his son’s case, and 
his judgment on an identical offence 
committed by one of his servants. 

In this last matter tho resemblance 
to certain circumstances in Mr. Somer- 
set Maugham’s Grace is more unfor- 
tunate. But it w^ould never occur to 
anybody acquainted vvith Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s genius to question his honosty. 
His play was begun many years ago. 

The sense of reality (a very different 
thing from realism) produced by The 
Eldest Son is so amazing that it is only 
the impressiveness of some of the 
entrances and exits tliat reminds us 
that it is drama and not actual life that 
we ai*o looking at. Only once docs the 
author come under suspicion of having 
studied his effect. It is when, at the 
opening, ho poses Freda at the bottom 
of the stairs where all the family and 
guests must pass on their way to 
dinner. A maid would more naturally 
have gone upstairs to deliver lier 
flowers. Perhaps, too, there is just 
a suggestion of something theatrical 
in the head-keeper’s behaviour wlmn 
he learns of the wrong done to his 


daughter. But if any theatrical quality 
might bo expected it would be here; 
indeod, it serves a purpose as a contrast 
to tlio resti-aint of bettor breeding. 

Tlio author owed almost as much to 
his cast as they to him. I am inclined 
to give the best of my gratitude to the 
performance of Miss Irene Eooke as 
Ladij Cheshire, so exquisitely gracious ; 
was she in voice and movement 
and expression. But Mr. Edmund 
Maurice’s presentation of Sir William 
Cheshire scarcely less fine; for he 
was ’ given more subtle work than is 
commonly demanded of a bluff hunt- 
ing squire ; and ho had to do most of 
it in pink. Mr. Guy Eatiibone as 
Billi their eldest son, did not give so 
strong a suggestion of race; but he 
seldom had a chance of holding up his 
head. Yet lie was courageous, and pre- 
served what dignity was possible, and 
above all ho w'as siucoro. The Freda of 
Miss Cathleen Nesbitt was a very 
pathetic figure. Never self-assertive, 
she showed the great gift of being able 
to keep quite still with tho action of 
‘the play revolving round hoi*. Mr. 
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William Farren’s finished art found 
no terrors in the rdU of the head-keeper, 
and he used all his chances. 

Of the others, Miss Ellen O'Malley 
seemed rather too consciously enig- 
matic ; but the rest were extraordinarily 
true to the easy atmosphere of a 
country-house. The test came, of 
course, when they were asked to cope 
with a sudden upheaval of their calm ; 
and they bore themselves as gentlefolk 
should. 

I must particularly compliment Miss 
Irene McLeod as the hoyden Dot, 
who had no more use for girlish 
illusions. Her appalling frankness 
was a healthy corrective to the uni- 
versal strain. Indeed, the author was 
generous beyond his wont in the 
matter of humorous relief. One may 
add that his selection of Caste as the 
subject of the rehearsal-scene was a 
very happy touch of irony. 

In conclusion, I thank Mr. Gals- 
worthy and his company most sincerely 
for as good a show as I ever want 
to see. It has made me amends for 
much that I have borne fretfully this 
year. As usual, of course, he offers no 
satisfactory solution to his problem; 
but in the present case none was pos- 
sible. Nor was any greatly needed; 

' for this time he was not appealing, as 
he sometimes does, to our moral in- 
dignation, but simply stating a social 
. dilemma. 

P.S. — Let nobody fail to be in time 
for the half-hour of Miss Maroaret 
Morris and her delightful school of 
dancing children. 0. S. 

“ Where There’s a Will ” 

If you cannot think of a plot for 
your play, a good one can always be 
got out of a Will, Sealed Document or 
Sliding Panel. For his four- Act farce 
Mr. Bernard Parry selects a Will. 
He also selects a bedroom scene — 

I believe on purpose to please me. 

I thank him. One of these evenings 
I shall rise from my stall, and saying, 

“ That reminds me,” go home to bed. 

However, boredom did not lead me 
to descc:fc the Criterion, for Mr. Parry 
was often amusing in the Great Bedroom 
Act. Moreover, Miss Dorothy Minto 
was on the stage at the beginning of 
it, and might conceivably return at any 
moment. Miss Minto has a person- 
ality ; it is one which I, anyhow, find 
irresistible. If she cannot always be 
in Shaw plays, we must take her where 
we can find her. She made the part 
oi Dolly Graham delightful; I don’t 
think there would have been much in 
it otherwise. < 

But Mr. Parry’s greatest mistake 
was not in failing to keep away from . 
bedroom scenes, but in treating his four- ( 


Act farce as if it were what he calls it 
— a comedy. A farce is not a farce 
solely by reason of its knock-about 
business, nor is it, therefore, capable of 
becoming a comedy by an omission of 
such business. It can only become a 
comedy if it shows us real people, 
behaving naturally. I am sure Mr. 
Parry would never claim this for his 
play, for he must know that he has 
not attempted to delineate real people. 
Every one of his characters is a ready- 
made ‘‘stock-size,” such as has done 
duty in a hundred different plays. No 
harm in this if he will announce the 
result as a farce and see that it is 







Harry Redgrave (Air. Vernon Steel) calls 
for his wife (Aliss Dora Barton). 

played as a farce. Indeed, it might 
well become a very funny and successful 
farce. ^ But it is hopeless to expect us 
to be interested in the serious troubles 
and emotions of people in whom we 
cannot believe. Such people may only 
amuse us. If Mr. Parry would recognise 
this and refuse to take them seriously 
himself, he might yet do something 
with his idea, even though it turns 
upon a Will. 

I wish very much that the Criterion 
could get hold of a real play. May I 
suggest that the management should 
' begin by fixing the idea in their minds 
that this is the year 1912 ? M. 

“ A reinforced concrete man wants job. 
Capable and a rustler.” 

Vancouver News and Advertiser. 

Edivin {to Angelina): “Hark to the 
concrete rustling I ” 


LINES TO MY SOLE ADMIEEE. 
Damsel of super-excellent discernment. 

Who say you liked the book of verse 
I wrote. 

Took every point, knew what each 
subtle turn meant. 

And thought the author wasn’t such 
a goat. 

Not such a goat as rude reviewers 
thought. 

Who blandly asked, “ How can this 
feeble flam sell? ” 

(It can’t, of course), setting the thing 
at naught ; — 

I have a kindly feeling for you, damsel. 

I said, when first I felt the bardic 
impulse 

And bought a minor lyre at second- 
hand, 

“ The nymplis who hear my wild poetic ' 
whim pulse 

Throughout Parnassus like a York- 
shire band 

Will flock to me, dance round me in a . 
ring, 

Politely deck my fervid brow with 
laurel. 

With eglantine, and all that sort of^ 
thin^, ' 

And join, I hope, in many a jealous ; 
quarrel.” 1 

But did they ? Did the nymphs, the : 

nice Bacchantes, ! 

The dryads and the naiads gather j 
round ? 

They didn’t. No, they let the poet; 
pant his i ; 

Quite moral minstrelsy on barren! 
ground. ^ 

Aunt Agatha observed that it was stuff, , 

Jane said, “How sad these tendencies ! 
to loaf are ! ” ! 

And Cousin Bessie tells me I ’m a muff ; • 

You are the only nymph to cheer me ■ 
so far. 

Twin souls are we, yet can wo not be ' 
wedded ; 

Don’t hope for that, though you do | 
like my verse. 

My lyric raptures must remain un-^ 
steadied 

By Hymen’s bonds, the poet’s usual 
curse. 

Yet still admire me and I’ll still be true, 

Tipping for you my stave, now gay, 
now gloomy, 

I being Phoebus, spouse of song, and you 

Diana : that’s to say, a sister to me. 

“Here it is the custom to pick up the duck 
eggs from the biggest of the lakes m order to 
save them from the pike. As soon as they are ■ 
large enough they are returned to their 
natural surroundings and left to look after 
themselves entirely . ' ' — Times. 

When last heard of, the eggs were as 
large as footballs, and going strong. 



OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

The critic must be omniscient, but I should perhaps 
preface my review of The Someth Pole (Mukray) with the 
candid confession that I have never been there — at least, I 
don’t remember ever having been there. So I cannot check 
from personal observation the facts contained in An Account, 
of the Nonvegian Antarctic Expedition in the 
1911 — 1912, by Eoald Amundsen, Still, after reading 
that account, I feel that I have as good as been there, I 
started with an indefinite sense of duty, the duty of every 
man who is a man and not content to stew in his own 
juice of informing himself of an enterprise so important 
and intrepid. I finished with a sense of excitement and 
intense cold. I had sailed in the Pram across the Southern 
oceans and especially Boss Sea; I had clambered on to 
the Great Barrier and spent whole months in camp there ; 
I had driven on a sledge, behind splendid scoundrels of dogs, 
over Mount Don Pedro Ohristophersen, the Devil’s Ball 
Boom and the Plateau, from 80° to 85°, from 85° to 88°, 
from 88° to 89°, and from 89° to— hats off, gentlemen I— 90°1 
And not once in the course of my going had I fallen or 
nearly fallen into the crevasse of boredom or even got lost in 
a fog of technical expressions. 

Never in a book of travel have I been made to feel so 
intimately in the movement, and rarely have I met a traveller 
who wielded so nimble a pen, I cannofj find terms for my 
admiration of Amundsen, and especially of his laughing 
modesty ; he is full of enthusiasm for the achievement, but 
every word of his praise goes to his dashing men. I recipro- 
cate the international courtesy and appreciation which he 
has shown throughout and congratulate him most heartily 
upon a delightful history of a delightful feat. 


Grateful postscripts are due to the authors of the, sub- 
sidiary narratives. Lieutenant K. Peesteud (“ The Eastern 
Sledge Journey ”) and First Lieutenant Thorvadd Nilsen 
The Voyage of the Pram ”) to the compilers of the. five 
more or less technical appendices ; to Mr. A. G. Ohatbr for 
an able translation from the Norwegian ; to all responsible 
for the innumerable and incomparable photographs (though 
I w'ould have liked more elaborate maps), and. to Mr. John 
Murray for a worthy production in general but in special 
for a type which is such as to make the two volumes easily 
readable, even daring the dark off-season, in Antarctic 
circles. 


But to go back to L’Aiglon,” wnites Mrs. Hugh Eraser 
in the middle of a chapter on the Congress of Vienna and 
the fall of Metternich which looms large in Further 
Beminiscences (Hutchinson). By all means. But I have 
not the slightest interest in the bird and want to be getting 
along with the story. Among the so-called “ Beminis- 
cences,” besides the chapter on the Congress of Vienna and 
Metternich, who flourished eighty years eg:), wo have the 
story of Murat and his predecessor on the Throne of Naples ; 
of the retreat from Moscow of the Grand Army ; of Moltke's 
boyhood, and of wdiat Mrs. Fraser ainiy calls “the 
Schleswig-Holstein riddle.” These historic epochs wwo 
before my time. But if Mrs. Fraser’s “ Beminiscences ” are 
not more accurate than her account of an event that took 
place at a comparatively recent date (1878), I fear they 
are not so valuable as age might make them. She tells 
how an employ^ of the Foreign Office, whom she discreetly 
alludes to as “M was accused of copying a rati- 

fication of the Treaty of Berlin. “ When all the world of 
London,” she writes, “ came down to breakfast one morn- 
ing, what was its amazement when its eyes fell upon the 
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colunms of a certain paper containing the text of the all- 
momentous Ti’eaty. M ’s defence was that the docu- 

ment had been purloined from his desk in his absence.” 

The mysterious ‘'M ” was a Mr. Maevin, temporarily 

engaged at tlie Eoreign OjBfice at the munilicent rate of 
tenpence an hour. What really happened was that, called 
into his chief’s private room on some immaterial business, 
his eye alighted on the ch‘aft of the Treaty lying open on 
the desk. Whilst his unsuspecting chief conversed, he 
memorized the document and sold his MS. to The Globe, 
not now nor then a paper London would find on its break- 
fast table unless, it came dowm to the meal about mid-day. 

Where Mrs. Fraser’s recollections are personal, as in the 
account of her -visit to her brother at Sorrento, and in her 
chat about her sojourn in Chili, she writes with charm. 
WTien her book receives the merited honour of a call for 
a second edition there will be opportunity of relieving it 
of a considerable surplusage. It will be a smaller volume, 
but increasingly attractive. 

After reading Mr. 

Begbie’s latest book I " 

Se of minTfo tLriJf 

and irritation. Not that ^ ^ 

can be called a sermon, it ^ ^ 

is a novel; moreover, it is ^ 

oneof somemerit. Never- , -firm |4 ( , 

theless I have failed to 

sion that Mr. Begb^e is K i ' 

nie a lesson, and rubbing 1)1 iH|)l ) 

m his moral for all he THE MAICBRS 

Sen -I haJeSinfes^S Sia Chbistopheu Wan:, rnrs thb 


THE MAICBRS OF LONDON. 

Sir Christopher Wren puts the firishing-toucii to St. Paul’s. 


' Gorilla, bee, or marmoset 

For you to cherish as a pet. 

Suppose, I say — you never know 
With our obliging G.P.O. — 

Tiiat all these things, or even some, 

Next Christmas morn should cliance to come. 
Would you be ready, do you think. 

With just the proper food and drink ? 

Would you, offc'-hand, know what to do 
To make them feel at home 7 Not you. 

You ’d look — quite justly, I agree — 

A trifle shy. You needn’t be. 

I can’t myself explain quite pat 
Your wisest course, but what of that ? 

Mr. P. Chalmers Mitchell can — 

Childhood of Animals (Heixemann). 

Tommy Tregcnnis is the name of a slender little book 
(in bulk, I mean) which has been written by Mary E. 

Phillips, and published 

at four-and-sixpenee net 
. by Constable, and I am 

1 / ) willing to admit that I 

( v’t) J > began to read it with 

/’ / ' feelings of the most lively 
apprehension. There are 
so many of those artificial 
" 'A. ' ’ tales, called by the names 

ot children, and all about 

ylK hatef ul examples of senti- 

^ niental precosity, who do 

[ most impossibly vir- 

iuous deeds, and as like 

as not fade away to verbal 
slow-music ^ on the last 

boy of my acquaintance 
" ■ ‘ .-A ^ musical 

chairs, “ I know thorn far 
too welll” However, I 
I made a greater 

OF LONDON. posing Toymny Tmjeniiis 

FIRISHING-TOUCII TO St. Paul’s. tO 1)6 of tlllS WOOful COm- 
——— ^ paiy. From beginning 


(almost Ins story is the fSL, moS 

human comedy. I loved his Cornish homo 
andSX”feSi-f“S°’'Mf wdTh^^^ his mother and the London ladies wlm come to 

SSin S wLSllf^ lodge with her (in whicli visit one sees perhaps the 

hS weal/of S happiness so that genesis of the tale) and alibis relations. Most of all 

iSt do h?mother’s Tt }. loved-as who could mi‘>-Tomniy himself, that voxa- 

move me is nartlv due ?n1,ew* ^ tions, changeable, unexpected and wJiolly fascinating piece 

^ a f • , inliefent lishke for novels m of actual childhood. I doubt if the kind has been ever 
winch joj IS overwhelmmgly crushed by sorrow. more truthfully and svmnatheticallv studied. Fven tl,e 


SiqDpose this Christinas Uncle Jolin 
Sent you a young chameleon. 

Or that your dear Aunt Kate dispatched 
A boa-constrictor, newly hatched, 

Or say that William, your old pal. 

Gave you a callow caracal, 

Or that you got from cousin Jane 
A playful little chevrotain, 

That- Jones, the man who brokes your stocks 
Sent you some baby bonteboks, 

And Smith, who lives next door but three, 

A tiny toad or cliimpauzee, 

And other neighbours followed suit 
With a young dugong, Avarth og, newt, 


t of actual childhood. I doubt if the kind has been ever 
more truthfully and sympatlietically studied. Even on the 
occasion when lie entirely spoils a picnic, devised by the 
ladies for bis benefit, and spoils it by conduct actively 
hateful, you feel his charm. But Tommy is a person to 
know, not to hear about ; very certainly you wull be blessed 
m bis acquaintance. 

Startling Effect of the Guillotine. 

+1 * succeeded by Sir Edward Carbon, who, however, addressed 

tiiG LJaair beheaded— an outrage on an old Parliamentary tradition 
which drew ones of ‘ Order,’ ‘ Order’ from a hundred throats. Sir 


Edward Oarsoii hastily cast about for a hat. 
A poor substitute for a liead. 


hundred throats. Sir 
Daily Chronicle, 


"In this saloon, 351 passengers can take throe meals at one time.” 
. . Hull Daily Mail, 

A tiling we never want to do on board. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

“ Men can be coaxed but not bullied,” 
said the Chancellor at Kirkcaldy, 
when speaking on the Women’s Suffrage 
question. Doctor - coaxing, however, 
would appear to present exceptional 
difficulties. 

The Eev. Koebes Jackson, who was 
whipped by a Suffragist owing to his 
likeness to Mr. Lloyd George, is being 

urged to change his appear 

ance. We understand, how- 
ever, that Mr. Jackson 
himself, in view of the 
inconvenience which he has 
suffered, considers that it is 
Mr. George’s duty at once 
to grow either a beard or 
whiskers. 

It is rumoured that the 
next move on the part of the 
Suffragettes is to be the kid- 
napping of a number of our 
dear little Messenger Boys, 
and several of them have 
been seen to run off panic- 
stricken on catching sight of 
determined - looking ladies 
with sacks. . . 

The rumour that some of 
the Indian Princes intend 
to make an’ offer of war- 
ships to the Empire came 
as an unpleasant and dis- 
quieting surprise to Ger- 
many. No suspicion of their 
intention occurs in the 
German Crown Prince’s 
reminiscences of the hospi- 
tality recently extended to 
him in India. 


We notice among a Music 
Publisher’s announcements, 
“The' Nameless Bag.” 
There will, we fancy, be 
considerable speculation as 
to which of our contem- 
poraries is referred to. 


“ Trade Union Safe Burglary,” 
says a Press headline. This comes of 
being above the law. It seems safe for 
Trade Unions to do anything now- 
a-days. ... .j. 

“ Those who put a penny or a three- 
penny-bit in the church plate when 
they can well afford half-a-crown have 
no sense of honour at all,” says the 
Bishop of London. That is surely 
rather a sweeping statement, seeing 


Sweet Old 

TO DROP MB 


In the Post OlEce “List of words 
used for analogy ” for telephonepurposes 
we find “ G. for George.” “ Yes, but 
what George ? ” asks a suspicious land- 
owner. 

^ Evidently Bermondsey does not be- 
lieve that a General Election is immi- 
nent. The Borough Council recently 
destroyed 35 tons of unsound eggs. 

^ ?!c 

5jC 

Art is getting back a bit of her own. 
The old New Gallery in Begent Street, 
lately a restaurant, is to be re-con- 
verted into a picture palace. 


During a dispute between members 
of the Municipal Council at Ceuta one 
of the councillors was flung from a 
second-floor window into the street, 
with the result that he was severely 
injured. We have always held it to be 
a risky proceeding. 

The announcement that a Porcupine 
Ant-eater has just arrived at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens should serve to draw 
attention to the excellent reputation 

which our Zoo enjoys. As 

soon as any animal of any 
importance arrives in Lon- 
don it seems at once to make 
its way, as by instinct, to 
the hostelry in Eegent's 
Park. ... 

The fact that London has 
been chosen for the Balkan 
Conference has caused much 
satisfaction in certain 
quarters. It is felt that, 
with a few more advertise- 
ments such as this, the 
Metropolis will become quite 
well known. 

s|c t|< 

“Mrs. Denny Uiiin, of 
Bustington, Sussex, writes 
that on Wednesday she had 
a dish of peas picked from 
her garden.” Curiously 
enough on the same day a 
visitor to London had his 
pocket picked. 

“ The bed-rock fact about 
Eleshliness,” says Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe, “is that 
in this country it does not 
pay.” . To judge by the 
number of anti-fat specifics 
in the market this is so. 


Luxury continues to 
spread. A poem in the ad- 
vertisement columns of a 

Lady {in the Piccadilly Tube ). “ OonductobI I want you 

JUST BEPORB WE COMB TO GLOUCESTER KOAD, PLEASE.” apOStrOphlSlDg a 

reign Cigarette.” A few 

that quite a large proportion of such years ago one would not have given 
persons resist the temptation of taking that figure even for a cigar, 
half-a-crown from the plate. 



“Selected Nuts, 

225. 6d. per ton.” 

It looks as if these exquisite youths 
are finding their market price at last. 

^ sic 

In spite of a contemporary’s revela- 
tions as to the flood of prosperity 
which is overwhelming the country; 
there would appear to be exceptions. 
We noticed, for instance, that last week, 
in The Daily News, a provincial news- 
paper was advertising for a reader. 


In a review of the naval aspects of 
the Balkan War, TJie Pall Mall Gazette 
says : “ As respects sea-power, the Turks 
were at a greater disadvantage than at 
any time since Navarino,” Yet it was 
some time after. Navarino that a war 
occurred in which the Turks never 
reached the battle-field at all, owing to 
the enemy’s control of the intervening 
ocean. The rendez-vous was Tripoli, 
and the date; if our memory serves us, 
was 1911-1912. 
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WHY LONDON? 

[Thoughtg on the selection (popularlj regarded as flattering to us) 
of England's capital as the meeting-place of the Peace Conference.] 

Not in Berlin, where night hj night the Kaiser 
Sleeps in his “ shining armour ” ^ie-d-cap ; 

Not in Vienna, where the mobiliser 
Calls up his levies to the war-drum’s tap ; 

Notan St. Petersburg, where, ^should he need ’em. 

Each for his Tsar knows how to hold the gate ; 

Nor yet in Paris, city of light and freedom, 

Where all men sene's the State ; 

But here in England’s capital, which tenders 
Every attraction as a Peace resort. 

Here, where our starved and stinted home-defenders. 
Good fellows all, are fifty-thousand short ; 

Where Seely hopes to start his six-months’ training 
Soon as the foe sets foot upon our shore. 

Untroubled by the dearth of Turks remaining 
After an eight-vreeks’ war ; — 

Here shall the delegates pursue their pure hope 
With none to hamper their pacific wits. 

No military ardour (as in Europe) 

To ruffle their digestions at the Eitz ; 

Here they shall parcel out their well-earned plunder — 
To this the lean, to this the juicier fat — 

Nor pause to ask : “ Our English hosts — we -wonder 
What they will say to that? ” 

Was this the thought that fixed the choice of Eerdy — 
That England lies outside the lethal belt, 

Her voice as harmless as a hurdy-gurdy 
Eor lack of fighting force to make it felt ? 

A race whose right to speak grows daily sorrier 
As the old love of country wanes and wanes. 

While he who warns them, he their veteran warrior, 
Gets laughter for his pains? 

Not yet, I hope ; not yet the ancient glory 
Which is the heritage our fathers won — 

Not yet the name that filled the old world's story 
Has lost its pride of place within the sun; 

Not yet, I think, has apathy’s High treason 
•'•Docked us'of all our dear ancestral dower, 

Not .yet they patronize us for the reason 
That we 're a Lesser Power, 

But soon, in this red rivalry of nations, 

WHere threat of arm6d might alone avails. 

Where in diplomacy’s deliberations 
The sword decides the balance of the scales-— 

Too soon, if still in smug repose we slumber. 

Moulting the wings that 'once were swift to mount. 
The rest will treat us as a closed back-number, 

A land that doesn’t count. 0. S* 


THE BOND. 

It was the coming of the Third Generation that brought 
things to a head. As a united family of twelve we had always, 
to some extent, felt the strain; and when by marriage the 
number was increased to eighteen — and we were still united 
— of course the burden grew. Yet we clung on, faithfully, 
uncomplainingly, trying to. remember that every cloud Has 
a silver lining. ^ The high standard that we had always set 
omselves in this matter of Christmas gifts may have been 
a just reflection of our common generosity, or it may have 
been the outcome of a certain grim element of competition. 


At any rate, we brooked no omissions. But when our 
numbers reached twenty-two (and there were no signs of 
disunion) one took pencil and paper and figured it out : — 

First Generation, 2 : — 

Number of presents each to each, 2x1. . . == 2 

do. to Second Generation, 2x16= 32 

do. to Third Generation, 2x4.= 8 

Second Generation, 16 : — - 

Number of presents each to each, 16 x 15 . . =240 
do. to First Generation, 16 X 2= 32 

do. to Third Generation, 16 x 4= 64 

(But the time is at hand when the Third 
Generation will retaliate. Some of them 
are already showing signs of a very proper 
feeling in this matter. 'And are they not 
to exchange gifts among themselves ? 
bless them !) 


Third Generation, 4 : — 

Number of presents each to each, 4x3 . . = 12 

do. to First Generation, 4x2.= 8 

do. to Second Generation, 4 x 16= 64 

Total, so far 462 


Nothing is here allowed for an increase in our numbers, 
nothing for contributions from the eager and responsive 
world outside the family circle. 462 may therefore be 
regarded as a cautious estimate. 

It was the cold argument of these statistics that carried 
the day. The Bond was drafted, approved and signed. It 
is the record — ^rightly regarded — of a groat act of self- 
restraint. It is a beautiful instrument of renunciation and 
mutual goodwill It has given us at once a sense of 
comfort and secuiity. Beneath its sheltering protection we 
can face the coming of the festive season without flinch- 
ing, without a thought of panic. No longer need one rack 
one’s brains, feverishly perusing catalogues, as of old. No 
longer need one look forward, when all is over, ^ to living in 
a house tricked out as if for a fair, decorated, overwhelmed, 
submerged by alien matter — ^by cards and calendars, photo- 
graph frames, superfluous barometers, redundant paper- 
knives, supererogatory clocks. 

I quote the Bond at length in the hope that it may come 
as a guide and ensample to such ether sufferers as have not 
yet found relief : — 

** . . . We, the undersigned members of the First and 
Second (Generation — and spouses— do hereby undertake, 
unless this instrument be revoked, which can only be done 
by a nine-tenths majority, never again to give, donate, 
dispense, shed, bestow, award, send, post or convey, to 
exchange, barter or receive, any Christmas present, token, 
remembrance, testimonial, gift, oblation or symbol whatso- 
ever, each to each, whether singly or in any combination, 
or all to all. As witness the hands of the parties. . . .” 

I need not reassuire the tender heart of Mr. Punch by 
pointing out that the Third Generation is implicitly 
excluded. ‘ * 


A Wanderer in Florence. By E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Cities oe Lombardy. By Edward Hutton. Crown 8vo. Cs. 
The Heather Moon. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson, Crown 
8vo. 6s.V 

The above advertisement in The Westminster Gazette is 
headed ^<THBFE TBAVELLFBS BBTUBNr We 
should be sorry to think that one of the Williamsons had 
been left behind. 







THE LUEB OE THE DANCE. 


[A littilo Essayotto in the topical manner (It 
is the day of the Pantomime Ball) of Mr. Cr. B. 
Bunaiisr, author of, oto., ofco., oto.] 


Nothing so distresses me when. I 
look round on modern ball-rooms as 
the supineness of the men and the want 
of abandon in the whole scene. There 
is no pleasure like dancing and none 
so generally neglected to-day. Dancing 
should be universal. We should dance 
to our offices and dance back again. 
We should dance upstairs to bed and 
downstairs to breakfast. Take the 
modern ballroom as contrasted with 
that of a hundred years ago. Even 
though it was a hard-drinking age, the 
manners were so much better, the style 
superior. Had any “buck” of tliat 
period approached a young lady in the 
way a modern dancing man— when he 
has been found — asks for a dance, he 
would have had “a rapier of Milan 
steel” through his midriff or “the parts 
contagious thereto ” in five seconds. If 
only such customs could be re-intro- 
I duced ! 

j Perhaps the reason for the decay of 
I dancing is that we English are so self- 
conscious. Hence one has to go abroad 
for the best- form of this exhilarating 
exercise. Like my friends De Queux 
and Le Windt, I have been a great 


traveller, especially in the Near East, 
and I always throw myself into the 
pastimes of the country with zest. I 
have played billiards with King Eehdi- 
nand to such purpose that I was known 
at Sofia as the Double Balkan. There 
are few village libraries in Armenia that 
do not possess copies and translations 
of my many novels. But wherever I 
go — to Smyrna or Lucerne, Baghdad or 
Dieppe — I always make a point of 
dancing. I quickly make friends with 
the natives and join them in their 
many feasts. I am, indeed, often the 
heel and sole of the party. 

A dance I should like to see acclima- 
tised here is the famous Indian Dog 
Dance of Canada. Ah me, how often 
have I danced it ! A puppy is killed, 
and its liver is hung in shreds over a 
rope nine feet high, and the braves 
shuffie up, their hands behind their 
backs, and jump at the liver for two or 
three days until it is all gone. It is a 
point of honour with them not to touch 
the ho7ine hoiiche with their hands. 
Such a dance would bring quite a new 
atmosphere into an English ball-room. 
No one was so agile as I in the old days, 
now, alas ! gone for ever. 

Then there is the pleasing custom, 
not so much in vogue as formerly, 
among the frequenters of the “ Wild 
West ” dancing saloons, of firing a 


revolver between the toes of an enemy, 
and making him dance every time they 
fire. Perhaps there is a little too much 
excitement in this method of taking 
exercise, although if a London hostess 
could hire a few revolver experts just to 
start the dancing among the guests the 
result might be more satisfactory than 
it usually is. I am a crack shot, and 
my services are at anyone’s disposal. 
Anything to get dancing back in its 
right place. 

The most famous dancing set-to that 
I remember was at Nijni Novgorod, 
during the great fair, I was collecting 
local colour for a romance of Cossack 
life, and chanced one evening into the 
famous Samovar caf6, where whom 
should I see but the notorious General 
Morrisoff , the best dancer in the Eussian 
army. “ Join me,” he said, and in an 
instant w’'e were in full swing round the 
room, to the intense delight of the weird 
cosmopolitan crowd. “Voil^il” they 
cried, “ the superb Englishman 1 Tiens, 
what steppes I ” 


From a letter in The Glasgow Herald: 
** One who was willing to swallow old wives* 
tales would infer from these statements that 
the Catholic Church in Scotland withered in 
a night like Jonas* ivy.*’ 

Comment by the lohale : “ Very like a 
gourd.” 
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him to send some one to put the electric “ Look *ere, Mister, I ’m a British 
THE CATCH. _ right. He promised to send a subjeck, I am.” 

I WAS busy with the usual scene in man at once. Ten days since that is. ^ “That,” I said sternly, “does not 
the House, marmalade and toast, when This is just about the time Hitcham justify you in coming and sleeping in 


Doris exclaimed, “The silly creatures!” would send.” 

“ You are quite right,” I replied. “I She stared wildly at me. A sound 
don’t know whether I object more to resembling a snore came from the 
the measures of the Government or the cupboard. 


manners of the Opposition.” 


‘It is an innocent workman, 


my cupboard under the pretence of 
A sound adjusting electric bells.” 

:om the “ Look ’ere, she locked me in.” 

“ And now you are trying to put the 
man,” I blame upon a lady. Enough of this. 


“ I wasn’t talking about your ab- said. “ The way he sleeps proves Get to your work, and don’t dare to use 


surd Parliament,” said Doris contemp- that.” 


tuously. “ What can you expect from 
an assembly without women? They 

would introduce an element 

of quiet refinement ” 

“My dear,” I interrupted — 
one learns to interrupt — “ don’t 
let us talk about Mrs. Drum- 
MOND. What made you exclaim, [ i 
‘ Tha^ silly creatures ’ ? ” ‘ ^ 

“It’s a police-court case. Ij 

Here’s a man who ’s got access * j • 
to ninety-five different houses 
under pretence of examining the 
electric fittings, and stolen jewel- . 
lery from every one of them.” 

“ How very easily women are I '1 n 
imposed upon!” I commented. 1 
Dora flushed. “ I ’ll bet all ' | - 
the ninety-five were Antis,” she p 

said. “ I should like to see the j 
man who could impose on me.” 

“ So should I,” I answered. _|w 
“ I cannot flatter myself that I ijl[ | 
ever did.” | i | 

When I returned for lunch a j i I 
hysterical Doris rushed from j i 
the flat and wept upon my 11 

shoulder, - il 

“Not Uncle John?” I cried, 1 1| 

thinking naturally of our wealth- J 1 1 1 

iest relative. 

“No, the man in the flat. 

It’s Ellen’s monthly day out, 

and I was all alone when he ^ 

came at eleven o’clock and said > 

he ’d come to look at the electric 

fittings. I asked him where 

he came from, and he said Mr. A 


“ What are we to do ? ” 

“ Let him out, I suppose. 


You don’t i 





l\n] ^ 




1! fU H P ''i 




lij 





, A MAK WITH A PAST. 

Mr. Archibald Jones, having been successfully noue- 

>HED AS A BABY ON “NiPPER’s FoOD,” NOW FINDS THAT A 


my cupboard as a bedroom again.” 

“ But I tell you she ” 

“I don’t want to know what you 

dreamt. Get on with your work 

at once.” 

The puzzled toiler proceeded 
with his work of adjusting the 
electric bells whilst Doris em- 
braced me in the dining-room. 
“How splendid of you!” she 
said. 

“ You taught me,” I replied. I 

“ I taught you ! ” 

“ Yes, whenever you make a 
mess of things you always prove 
that I ’m in the wrong.” 

“ Do you think Hitcham will 
charge for all the time the man 
has been here?” 

I stared at her. There is a 
certain layer of meanness in the 
best woman. 

“ Doris,” I exclaimed, “ false 
imprisonment is cheap at' lOJd. 
per hour. But if you grudge it 
I go and explain to Hitcham. I 

'1' won’t.” 


Tho next light-fingered gen- 
tleman who calls at our flat 
under tho pretetico of attending 
to tho plumbing, gas-littings, 
electric lights or fire-escape will 
not be hindered by Doris in liis 
jewel-hunt. In fact she will 
toll the girl to give him tea in | 
tho’kitchon. 


‘Hitcham’s. You see they watch a baby on “Nipper’s Food,” now finds that a “ Tho Australians moan to give the 

where we deal to have a story himself is being extensively circulated British Association a right royal time 

ready. I knew he was lying^ oh the hoardings to advertise this commodity . when it poos out there in 1914. As 


ready. I knew he vas lying I to adtebuse mis commodity. |whon it goes out there in 1014. As 

“pbrlT'-r ”86»uhat«sho.ia 

the electricity meter is and, while he dispose of the body ? ” Commissionor to hand to the British Associa- 

was looking round, pushed him in “ But what will he say ^ ” * tion £16,O00, which it has granted to cover 

and locked the door. Then I piled “ A lot of thincs I p-jcrifict Thfimnvo Passages of 150,000 official representatives 
tumit™ it. He u«d awful urg„t qS^TtwkT.hil ™ 

kugu.g«,but «ow he'»pretenjDgtoYouehotiaiL'ttre«t.Briti.l.workmLmL^”mthow“‘“ “ 

be asleep. I daren t leave the flat for as if he were a Cabinet Minister. He ’U 

ear he should burst the door and want compensation for imprisonment a xv m • -i. j- xi. t. “u 

escape. And the bell for the hall- But wait, let’s move the furniture Breeches. 

porter won’t ring, and the flat below ’s quietly without waking him ” t, “ T*"® foward about the 

emntv Ro I hnd fn wm'f fi*n -cr /%•,-, ^ j x-u t ^ mi v Brock navy is that so far as it kept tho Turks 

, We opened the door. The workman from sending troops by soa tho Bricks profited 
, lay stretched on a box like a sleeping in South Macedonia.” — Manchester Guardian. 

You re a plucky women, ” I de- beauty who had forgotten to shave: 

e ared admiringly, but even as I said it I folded my arms and stood like Sir “Peace hath her victories.” 

n a guillotine. The Peace party have started riots in 

Hiff'hflm’Q Uai- ivr^ ^ ^ ? nimute tlie workman woko uj) Budapest to protest against War, and 

Hitcham 8 last Monday week to tell and stretched himself. badly injured twenty-four persons! 


Another Triumph for the Breeches. 

“Tho point that is put forward about tho 
Brock navy is that so far as it kept tho Turks 


Hitcham 8 last Monday week to tell and stretched himself. 
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WHY I WON. 

Intervieio loith P. SciPio Afeicanus. 

Last week we gave a brief account of 
the Aristides papyrus newly acquired 
by the British Museum. That institu- 
tion has now been enriched by another 
document of extraordinary interest, re- 
cently found in the Catacombs. It con- 
sists of a copy of the Vesj^er JPurpireus, 
the famous Eoman newspaper published 
during the Second Punic war, containing 
an interview with P. SciPio Africanus 
after the battle of Zama, in which 
Hantnibal was completely defeated by 
the Eoman General. The interview is 
not only deeply interesting for the 
details whicli it gives of the conflict, 
but it involves a complete revision of ; 
the traditional verdict of history on the ! 
crowning exploit of the Eoman General. 
The true organizer of victory, it now 
turns out, was not Scirxo, but that 
wonderful Eoman journalist, Ampulla 
Sesquipedalis, the Editor of the Vef>})cr 
PitrjmreuSj who is alluded to in Cicero’s 
Letters as a writer of “ almost incredible 
exuberance.” 

SciPio, who was resting in his tent 
after the exertions of the fight, had 
given orders that no one should be 
admitted, but, hearing that the repre- 
sentative of the Ves 2 )er was outside, at 
once commanded him to be brought in, 
and embraced him with the utmost 
fervour. “Let there be no mistake 
about it,” ho cried, “this is not my 
victory; I have only been the humble 
instrument of the mighty genius of 
Ampulla, It was be who inspired my 
strategy, inflamed the spirits of my 
soldiers, and created an atmosphere of 
confidence which made Eome irresisti- 
ble. The pen is mightier than the 
sword, the epithet more formidable tlian 
the elephant, the polysyllable more de- 
structive than the catapult.’ 

SciPio then went on to explain that it 
was at the suggestion of Ampulla liirnself 
that he had given orders to his standard- 
bearers to wave copies of the Ves 2 )cr 
in tliG faces of the foe, and that the 
wonderful efflaim proceeding from these 
2 niT 2 nLrci 2 '^nnni had produced a curiously 
disintegrating effect even upon Hanni- 
bal’s most seasoned veterans. As for 
tlie elephants, they absolutely refused to 
stand up against them, and turned and 
fled in abject confusion. As a Cartha- 
ginian prisoner picturesquely put it, 
they had not only been out-generalled ; 
they had been out-trumpeted. But 
perhaps tlie greatest compliment of all 
was that which came from Hannibal 
himself. The famous General, it appears, 
thougli escape was easy, risked capture 
by waiting to dictate a letter to his con- 
queror, in which all his characteristic 
chivalry found supreme expression. 


“From the day,” he wrote, “on 
which a spy brought a copy of your 
unparalleled and superb paper into my 
camp, I knew that the game was up. It 

contained an article headed ‘ 0 si ! ’ 

beginning: ^ Pcrturhmiini, 0 scelera- 
tissimi Cartkaginienses, innimcrabil- 
ihiis sollicitudinihiis,' and continued in 
the same strain for thirteen columns, 
scarcely a single wordbeing less than five 
syllables in length ! Imagine the effect 
of such tempestuous eloquence on my 
soldiers! I had beaten Eome to her 
knees, but her tongue was still unfet- 
tered. You have triumphed, 0 purple 
emperor {imi)orator pitrptireus) of the 
pen ; and I howto the verdict of Fortune, 
All I ask is that you should be merciful 
to your countrymen in your hour of 
victory. Eemember that while there 
is safety in numbers it is possible to 
overdo the multitude of columns in the 
Temple of Fame.” 

Here the script ceases. The sequel, 
as narrated by the Eoman historian, 
Penialinus, throws a lurid light on 
human ingratitude. When SciPio re- 


turned to Eome, Ampulla claimed the 
triumph on the strength of the joint 
testimony of Scino and Hannibal, 
Incredible as it may seem, Soino fatly 
denied the authenticity of the interview, 
which lio alleged to be the figment of 
a megalomaniac, and, having squared 
the Senate, he actually refused to allow 
Ampulla even to ride one of the captive 
elephants in the procession to the 
Capitol! Ampulla’s vindication of his 
character, though it unhappily perished 
along with the lost books of Livy, was 
generally admitted by his contempo- 
raries to be the finest piece of torrential 
invective in the Latin language. It 
occupied seven successive entire issues 
of the Vesper Furpureus — all advertise- 
ments being excluded during its pro- 
gress — and was described by Plenifilius, 
j junior, the famous author of the In- 
epiicB VespertincBj as a masterpiece of 
exuberance (opzfcs singidari rediindantid 
perfectiim). It is sad to relate that the 
Memoirs of Ampulla, in one hundred 
volumes, also perished in the burning 
of the library at Alexandria. 
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MORE SUCCESSFUL LIVES. 

IV. — The Doctor. 

His slippered feet stretched out lux- 
uriously to the fire, Dr. Venables, of 
‘Miidford, lay back in his arm-chair 
and gave himself up to the delights of 
his Mor di Cabajo, No. 2, a box of 
which had been presented to him by an 
apparently grateful patient. It had 
been a busy day. He had prescribed 
more than half-a-dozen hot milk- 
puddings and a dozen changes of air ; 
he had promised a score of times to 
look ' in again to-morrow ; and the 
Widow Nixey had told him yet again, 
but at greater length than before, her 
private opinion of doctors. 

Sometimes Gordon Venables won- 
dered whether it was only for this that 
he had been the most notable student 
of his year at St. Bartholomew’s. His 
brilliance, indeed, had caused some- 
thing of a sensation in medical circles, 
and a remarkable career had been 
prophesied for him. It was Venables 
who had broken up one Suffrage meet- 
ing after another by throwing white 
mice at the women on the platform ; 
who day after day had paraded London 
dressed in the costume of a brown dog, 
- until arrested for biting an anti-vivisector 
in the leg. No wonder that all the 
prizes of the profession were announced 
to be within his grasp, and that when 
he buried himself in the little country 
town of Mudford he was thought to have 
thrown away recklessly opportunities 
such as were granted to few. 

He had been in Mudford for five 
years now. An occasional paper in 
The La7icet on “ The Eecurrence of 
Anthro-philomelitis in Earth-worms,” 
kept him in touch with modern medi- 
cal thought, but he could not help 
feeling that to some extent his powers 
were rusting in Mudford. As the 
years went on his chance of Harley 
Street dwindled. 

“Come in,” he said in answer to a 
knock at the door. 

The housekeeper’s head appeared. 

“ There ’s been an accident, Sir,” she 
gasped. “Gentleman run over!” 

He snatched up his stethoscope and, 
without even waiting to enquire where 
the accident was, hurried into the night. 
Something whispered to him that his 
chance had come. 

After a quarter of an hour he stopped 
a small boy. 

“ Hallo, Johnny,” he said breathlessly, 
“ where ’s the accident ? ” 

The boy looked at him with open 
mouth for some moments. Then he 
had an idea. 

“ Why, it ’s Doctor 1 ” he said. 

Dr. Venables pushed him aside and 
ran on, . . . 


It was in the High Street that the 
accident had happened. Lord Lair, an 
eccentric old gentleman who sometimes 
walked when he might have driven, 
had, while dodging a motor-car, been 
run into by a child’s hoop. He lay 
now on the pavement surrounded by 
a large and interested crowed. 

“Look out,” shouted somebody from 
the outskirts ; “ here comes Doctor.” 

Dr. Venables pushed his way through 
to his patient. His long search for the 
scene of the accident had exhausted him 
bodily, but his mind was as clear as ever. 

“Stand back thei'e,” he said in an 
authoritative voice. Then, taking out 
his stethoscope, he made a rapid 
examination of his patient. 

“Incised wound in the tibia,” he 
murmured to himself. “ Slight abrasion 
of the patella and contusion of the left 
ankle. The injuries are serious but not 
necessarily mortal. Who is he ? ” 

The butcher, who had been sitting 
on the head of the fallen man, got up 
and disclosed the features of Lord Lair. 
Dr. Venables staggered back. 

“ His lordship 1 ” he cried. “ He is a 
patient of Dr. Scott’s I I have attended 
the client of another practitioner 1 
Professionally I am ruined 1 ” 

Lord Lair, who was now breathing 
more easily, opened his eyes. 

“Take me home,” he groaned. 

Dr. Venables' situation was a terrible 
one. Medical etiquette demanded his 
immediate retirement from the case, 
but the promptings of humanity, and 
the thought of his client’s important 
position in the world, were too strong 
for him. Throwing his scruples to the 
winds, he assisted the aged peer on 
to a hastily-improvised stretcher and 
accompanied him to the Hall. 

His lordship once in bed, the doctor 
examined him again. It was obvious 
immediately that there was only one 
hope of saving the patient’s life. An 
injection of anthro-philomelitis must be 
given without loss of time. 

Dr. Venables took off his coat and 
rolled up his sleeves. He never travelled 
without a snsaJl bottle of this serum in 
his waistcoat pocket — a serum which, as 
my readers know, is prepared from the 
earth-worm, in whose body (fortunately) 
large deposits of anthro-philomelitis are 
continually found. With help from a 
footman in holding down the patient, 
the injection was made. In less than a 
year Lord Lair was restored to health. 
* >}{• 

Dr. Gordon Venables’ case came before 
the British Medical Council early in 
October. The counts in the indictment 
were two. 

The first was that, “ on the 17th of 
June last. Dr. Gordon Venables did fel- 
1 oniously and with malice aforethought 


commit the disgusting and infamous 
crime of attending professionally the 
client of another practitioner.” 

The second was that “ in the course of 
rendering professional services to the 
said client, Dr. Venables did knowingly 
and wittingly employ the assistance of 
one who w^as not a properly registered 
medical man, to wit, Thomas Bolling, 
footman, thereby showing himself to be 
a scurvy follow of infamous morals.” 

Dr. Venables decided to apologise. 
He also decided to send in an account 
to Lord Lair for two hundred and fifty 
guineas. He justified this to himself 
mainly on the ground that, according to 
a letter in that week’s Lancet, the supply 
of anthro-philomelitis in earth-worms 
was suddenly giving out, and that it was 
necessary to recoup himself for the 
generous quantity he had injected into 
Lord Lair. Naturally, also, he felt that 
his lordship, as the author of the whole 
trouble, owed him something. 

The Council, in consideration of his 
apology, dismissed the first count. On 
the second count, however, they struck 
him off the register. 

It was a terrible position for a young 
doctor to be in, but Gordon Venables 
faced it like a man. With Lord Lair’s 
fee in his pocket he came to town and 
took a house in Harley Street. When 
he had paid the first quarter’s rent and 
the first instalment on the hired furni- 
ture, ho had fifty pounds left. 

Ton pounds ho spent on embossed 
stationery. 

Forty pounds lio spent on postage- 
stamps. 

For the next tliroe months no journal 
was complete without a letter from 
999, Harley Siroot, signed “ Gordon 
Venables,” in wliich the iniquity of lus 
treatment by tlio Britisli Medical 
Council was dwelt upon with tlio fer- 
vour of a man who knew liis subject 
thoroughly; no sucli letter was com- 
plete without a sido-rofei’ouco to anthro- 
philomelitis (as found, happily, in earth- 
worms) and the antlnu-philomolitis 
treatment (as recommended by peers). 
Six months previously the name of 
Venables had been utterly unknown to 
the man in the street. In three months' 
time it was better known oven than 
’s, the well-known . 

One-balf of London said he was an 
infamous quack. 

The other half of London said he 
wa.s a martyred genius. 

Both halves agreed that, after all, one 
might as well try this now what-you- 
may-call-it treatment, just to see if 
there was anything in it, don’t you 
know. 

It was only last week that Mr. 
Venables made an excellent speech 
against the super-tax. A. A. M. 
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PATENT DOa-BITE.— Gbbatjoke. 
Get one ane make eeibnds. 9d. ; 

WITH BARK, l5. 


THE JOKE OE THE SEASON.— The back- 
head MASK. At the bight moment you remove 
YOUR HAT. This will cause screams op laughter. 
With one op these jokes on the back op your 
head you need never feel dull. 2d. ; with re- 
volving BYES, 6d. 


“ OH, ^lY ! ” SHE SCREAMED. — ARTI- 
FICIAL ARM, WITH STEEL HOOK. SUR- 
PRISES YOUR FRIENDS. Is. 9d. AlSO 
wooden leg — ^JUST THE THING FOR THE 
DANCING SEASON. 25. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

The announcement that Madame 
Olaba Butt has declined an offer to 
sing at one of the leading music-halls 
at a remuneration of £250 a- week has 
elicited a number of interesting state- 
ments from leading musicians, illus- 
trating in pleasing fashion the heights 
to which artistic self-denial can attain 
in these days of acquisitive materialism. 

Thus it win be no surprise to the 
admirers of Bobert Knaus to learn 
that he recently refused an offer from 
one of the greatest Sausage Kings 
in Chicago. ‘It was tliat he should 
compose a symphonic poem giving a 
realistic description of the entire process 
of manufacture, the only condition 
imposed being that the analytic pro- 
gramme should mention the name of 
the magnate and include a photograph 
of his factory. 

The fee offered being only £500, Herr 
Knaus’s answer, which was conveyed 
in terms of noble indignation, was of 
course a foregone conclusion. 

Perhaps the most notable of these 
revelations is that which reaches us 
from Sir Pompey Boldero, E.R.S.L. “I 
think it proper to inform the public,” , 


writes the famous publicist, “ that when 
my son-in-lavr, Mr. Max Bamberger, 
was touring in New Guinea he was 
approached by the chief of the famous 
anthropophagous tribe of the Eifofumi, 
who offered him a nugget of gold, esti- 
mated at £5,000, if he would accompany 
them in a head-hunting expedition into 
the interior, and inspire the warriors by 
the strains of his violin. Needless to 
say, Mr. Bamberger declined the offer, 
and the impression created by his noble 
behaviour was such that cannibalism 
has since fallen into disrepute through- 
out the length and breadth of Papua. 
I ought to add that I am writing entirely 
on my own initiative, Mr. Bamberger 
being notoriously averse from any public 
advertisement of his actions.” 

Another splendid act of renunciation 
is that of the famous Suffragist soprano, 
Miss Sylvia Dark, who was offered a 
series of engagements in the provinces, 
but, when she discovered that it involved 
an appearance in the Isle of Man, at 
once declined the engagement as casting 
an intolerable stigma on her reputation. 

The Hunger Champion. 

This is a Mr. Duncan, who writes in 
Tyie. Times ; “ I have never eaten more 
than two meals in my life.” 


A TIMELY MOULT. 

Listen, lords and ladies gay ! 

As I shaved myself to-day, 

On my razor-blade I spied 
Many bristles, long and pied. 

“ Jove I ” I said, “ I do not own 
Hairs so hued, so fully grown.” 

Then I knew and cried, revolted, 

“ Heavens I my shaving-brush has 
moulted I ” 

Six-and-sixpence, ready-made, 

Was the price I lately paid : 

Purest badger, thick and rife, 
Guaranteed to last a life 1 
Tender to the tender skin ! — 

I was badly taken in 
With the praise that tempts the 
buyer ; 

Oh, the shopman was a liar ! 

All the same, if moult it must, 

I admit that this is just 

The most tactful time to choose ; 

For, if I can get the news 
Well rubbed in by Christmas Day, 
You, my lords and ladies gay. 

May present the present cadger 
With a shaving-brush of badger. 

“Evensong and Sermon, with Cards, 6.45.” 

Smallwood Parish Magazine, 

“ I leave it,” said the vicar. 

“ Spades,” replied the sexton. 





I A PROVIDENCE. 

{Dedicated toith heartfelt gratitude to the letter-destroying 
squadron of the jnilitant Suffragettes.) 

Ip I am still received by Mrs. Gibbs, 

If young Miss Gibbs salutes me with a b<3w, 

If the old man himself still prods my ribs 
Sometimes and says, “ How now ? ” 

Yours are tlae thanks, ye Amazonian crew, 

Who saved my honour in a desperate case. 

Men there may be that have a down on you, 

I harp your acts of grace. 

Still in my desk it lies, the little sheet 
Woven of azure woof, with “just a lino ” 

Written by Mrs, Gibbs, of Grafton Street, 

Eequesting me to dine. 

Was it from rank discourtesy alone 
That hour by hour I failed to seize the pen, 

Till the last wing-foot messenger had flown, 

Till Samuel in his den 

Breathed the irrevocable words, “No more”? 

Scarcely, I think ; I may be pretty rude, 

But banquet invitations seldom bore ; 

Bood, after all, is food. 

No, but o’er Memory still urging “ Write,” 
Procrastination laid her flowery spell, 

Till Moi-pheus merged my brains in happier niglit : 

You take me ? Very well. 


Briefly, I put it off till at the end 
The slow dawn creeping througli the orient chink 
To and me inquiring of my tooth-brush, Friend, 
What will the old girl tliink?” 

Then came my breakfast and my morning rag : 

“The Suffragettes liavo made a further swoop 
On London pillar-boxes.” Bid I lag? 

Witli one wild joyous whoop 

I sat me dowm and wrote to young Miss (5., 

“ The Golliwogs are at their ancient tricks. 

I hope they spared that letter sent by me 
Last night at half-past six, 

Telling your mother with my deep regrets 
I could not dine to-day.” Ah happy stroke I 
(Especially that term for Suffragettes ; 

Children do like a joke.) 

What was the end ? I called on Mrs, Gibbs ; 

Her husband said, “ These women should be shot.” 

I said, “ I think so too,” and rubbed my ribs. 

But did I ? I did not. Bvoe. 

From a letter in The Natal Mercury : — 

“Sir, — ^Will some kind reader please toll me the host way to ripen green 
papaws and how to decorate a flrc-place in summer with crinkled paper. ’ ’ 
Answer ; The best way to decorate a fireplace in summer 
with crinkled paper is to take some crinkled paper and 
decorate the fireplace with it. It is also the best way to 
annoy papaws of whatever colour. The average father 
prefers an empty grate, into which he can knock his pipe. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, IM.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, Decem- 
ber 2. — At Dothcboys Hall there was 
no Christmas vacation. Announced 
to-night that wo shall have ten days. 
Following upon what with brief interval 
has been a year’s regular attendance 
at Westminster the arrangement cannot 
be censured on ground of excessive 
liberality. Present Session will almost 
overlap that of 1913, giving us another 
seven or eight months’ unintermitted 
hard labour. 

Premier’s remark, that House ad- 
journing on 20th of this month wull 
turn to again on the 30th brought 
anguished wail from Scotch Member. 

“Is the right honourable gentleman 
aware how Scotsmen usually spend the 
first week of the New Year?” asked 
Mr. Watt, who knows his Glasgow 
well. “Does he think it a fair sub- 
stitute to bring us here ? ” 

Well, we must do our best to rise to 
occasion. Scotland has not monopoly 
of currency of the whisky bottle, and 
there are great doings in neighbour- 
hood of St. Paul’s on last night of 
parting year. 

It happened by accidental concatena- 
tion of circumstance that responsibili- 
ties of a composite Empire were 
brought sharply to mind. Mr. 

Watt hymned the sorrows of 
Scotsmen compelled to “ see the 
New Year in” in London. 
Ireland and Wales each had its 
grievance. Spokesman of the 
former w^as Mr. Ginnell, who 
drew lurid picture of Chief 
SEORETAitY and accomplices 
taking advantage of count-out 
last Friday “ at a time wdien the 
Irish Government were being 
charged with complicity in crime 
in Dublin Castle.” Another 
Member pointed out how Wales, 
still unrelieved from cost of 
maintainingEstablished Church, 
had suffered fresh affront by the 
regimental goat of the Welsh 
Fusiliers being placed in quar- 
antine in vague affright at spread 
of Foot and Mouth Disease. 

Business done. — Clause 26 
added to Home Bale Bill. 

Tuesday. — T wenty-second day 
allotted to Home Buie Bill in 
Oemmittee. The days pass and 
resemble each other in respect 
of listlessness that dominates 
debate. To-day, as on the 
twenty-one that preceded it, as 
socn as Questions are over and 
House gets into Committee, 
Members rise with one accord 
and make for the door. 


Strangers in the Gallery who have 
come down expectant of exciting scenes 
in discussion of what they have been 
told is a I'evolutionary measure threat- 
ening disruption of the Empire grow 



ANOTHER INJUSTICE TO SCOTLAND. 
(Mr. Watt.) 


uneasy, Conclude that, owing to some 
default beyond their ken, resumption of 
debate has been postponed and sitting 
abruptly concluded. Undeceived when 
presently, the crowd departed, some 
score of Members sit and languidly 
listen to one on his legs. 


To-night Cousin Huoh, rising to 
address scanty audience, bitterly de- 
plored state of things. Tim Healy, 
unflinchingly constant in attendance, 
offered explanation. 

“ What takes the life out of these 
debates, Mr. Whitley,” he said ad- 
dressing the long-suffering Chairman, 

“ is the obvious fact that gentlemen on 
this side of the House” — it need hardly 
be said that Tim ranges himself on 
Opposition Benches — “are all reading 
from briefs. What they say is cut 
and dried for them like horse-fodder, ' 
The Conservative organisation draft in 
printed form what is mostly nonsense. ' 
This is photographed and circulated 
among opponents of the Bill, who read 
it out, the more clever among them 
putting it in their owm wmrds. This is 
not debate. It is absurdity.” 

If this be not true it is well invented. 
Certainly helps to explain paralysed 
condition of House. Gooseberry blight 
nothing to it. 

Business done . — Clauses 27 and 28 
added to Home Buie Bill. 

Wednesday. — Tom Taylor — how 
familiar the name sounds in connec- 
tion with these pages — is already disil- 
lusioned. Less than a fortnight since he 
arrived from Bolton beaming with plea- 
sure at prospect of en j oy ing privilege and 
distinction of the M.P, Finds 
the place almost unendurable 
by reason of its confinement, 
its monotony and the absence of 
true reasonableness. Pines for 
the balmy breezes of Bolton. 

“ Might as well be in prison 
doing six months’ hard labour,” 
he moans. “ What d’ you think ? 
Once inside they won’t let me 
leave the place.” ' 

This a sad reminiscence of ' 
painful experience on second day I 
after arrival. Strolling out of j 
the Lobby about ten o’clock, 
intent upon “ seeing a bit of ] 
Lunnon since I am here,” was 
stopped at door by the Whips ; 
told he mustn’t leave till House 
was up. Tom gradually falling 
into state of melancholia. Comes 
down for Questions; discovers 
with amazement that last object 
with which they are submitted 
is to obtain information. When 
House resumes Committee on 
Home Buie Bill, takes up Order 
paper ; finds that, though he and 
the resb were on the spot yester- 
day and day before disposing of 
Amendments by the page, there 
are exactly as many as there 
were yesterday or yesterday 
week. 

“Talk about the widow’s 
cruse,” said Tom (no one had 



A SPLIT IN THE COALITION. 

Mr, Charles Duncan (Labour) and Sir William Byles 
(Radical) fight for the comer scat below the Gangway. 
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mentioned it); “it ain’t in it with 1 chatted witli Ms neiglibonr as if nothing 
this way of doing business.” had happened. 

“ How would you do it suppose you Perhaps, after all, this talk about 
were in charge ? ” asked the Mad plashing in gore only his playfulness, 
Hatteb, whose thirst for knowledge But he should remember that what is 
is insatiable. “ How would you get fun to him is cause of profound disturb- 
through the Amendments ? ” ance to other sensitive minds. 

' “ Mop ’em up,” said Tom. B 2 isiness done. — In the Commons 

Apart from precise figure of speech Premieb’s promise, recorded in this 
that is precisely what Government are I week’s cartoon, handsomely fulfilled, 
doing. As “twice a day the ^ — : , ^ 


Severn fills, *'* so twice a night 
blade of guillotine falls on 
Amendments, mowing them 
down as contrasted with mopping 
them up. On Monday night 
House delighted to find Solici- 
tor-General’s speech abruptly 
cut short by inexorable instru- 
ment. 

Attendance throughout sitting 
miserably small. But Mem- 
bers flocic in at call of Division 
bell. Ministerial majority kept 
up to level more nearly ap- 
proaching six score than five. 

Business done . — Still harping 
on Home Eule Bill. 









proaohing six score than five. ^5- fresh from Mton and mtont on 

rfonc.-Still harming ^ 

on Home Eule Bill. . Leaving Miss Erin aside, goes out walk- 

House of Lo'ds, Thursday. — ing with little Miss Llewellyn. Welsh 
Noble Lords htb-tually distinguished Disestablishment Bill taken in Com- 

from meaner mortals in another place mittee. - 

by imperturbability. “ I never eat and 

I never drink,” said Dizzy s Cardinal, THL ElGxiriLNNx Bli. 
pictured in Loihair. Lords rarely laugh It begins to look as if yet an other way 
and seldom cheer. Commons always has been found in wliich the Insurance 
childishly anxious to find opportunity Act may wreck our happiness. There 
for either exercise. is to be a famine in copper coins. This 

This peculiarity made more marked is how it works. In the old days — the 
what the French call mouvement dis- dear old days-— if you employed a man 
played just now when Willoughby who earned 30/- a week, you simply 
DE Broke strolled in. Affairs of state handed over to him, when Saturday 
occupying him elsewhere, this his first came round, the sum of thirty bob (in 
appearance since delivery of famous gold) — and tliere you were. But now, 
speech at Unionist gathering in Albert thanks to the National Healtli Insur- 
Hall. ance Act, he has to get 29/8, which is 

“I am out for blood,” he then con- a much more vexatious problem. This 
fided to a cheering audience, “We sort of thing is already throwing a 
are not going to go home without it frightful strain on our copper currency, 
if wo have to stop out all night to so that it is freely predicted (with the 
get it.” Christmas shopping coming on, and all) 

Several nights elapsed since this that there are bound to be too few 
inspiring declaration was trumpeted, pennies to go round. 

Presumably Willoughby, in accordance Wo are not sui'e of the soundness of 
with his public pledge, has been on the tlio argument. We cannot quite bring 
prowl through them all. Had he sue- ourselves to believe that that loose two- 
ceeded in the enterprise? Had he pence (the recognised equivalent of half- 
“got it”? a-pint) will be long lost to the world. 

Some noble Lords were conscious of But let that pass. We are told that 
vague picture, hung somewhere on the the difidculty must be met, and we are 
back of their minds, of Willoughby, quite prepared to meet it. A happy 
having prospered in his nocturnal enter- and daring solution has already been 
prise, entering from behind the Wool- found. We are to have an Bightpenny 
sack, a gory knife in one hand, in the Bit. The idea has been taken up witli 
other a pail half-filled with the proceeds much enthusiasm, and tliere is certainly 
of his labour. Nothing could be furtlier this in it (though we should be sorry to 
removed from realised fact. Wil- encourage gambling in any form) — that 
LOUGHBY entered in his usual manner, if you do begin to toss with a penny 
showing no signs of having been out and lose, and then lose thrice more, 
all night. Took his accustomed seat, double or quits, you will find that 


neither a shilling nor a sixpence meets 
the case whereas an Eightpenny Bit 
does. The Press, however, points out, 
most pertinently, that there is one 
almost insuperable objection to a new 
coin so like in size to a sixpence. “ On 
cold and dark nights on the tops of cars ” 
mistakes will occur. That objection, 
j however, may be easily merged in the 
I larger problem of the proper lighting 
and heating of the tops of our 

Still we do not altogether 
care about this Eightpenny Bit. 
While it will, no doubt, relieve 
copper, it is bound to throw 
H IM a fearful strain on silver. Wo 
would suggest a bolder and a 
BHB simpler course. Why not have 
a Nine-and-eightpenny Bit ? Or, 
[jjm even better, a Twenty-nine-and- 
WjjK eightpenny Bit ? 

HRl As a matter of fact we have a 
| BH better solution still. It is indeed 
what we have been working up 
“seeing to. All wages arc not paid at 
tho rate of thirty shillings a 
week. No, we had not overlooked 
that. Very well, we shall have a Six- 
and-eightpeiiny bit. This will not only 
(1) relieve this intolerable strain on 
copper, (2) mitigate tho evil opera- 
tions of the Insurance Act, (3) 
prevent all sorts of awkward conirc- 
iem])s on the tops of cars on cold and 
dark nights ; it will also (wo suppose 
you have already guessed it) come in for 
paying one’s lawyer’s foes. It will get 
round the difficulty of that exceedingly 
— well, untidy amount that they de- 
mand for any little service they may do 
you. Which of us has not exporienced 
a most unpleasant five minutes while 
ho has fumbled and hunted foverishly in 
his various pockets, on tho very door- 
step, trying to make up tho total ? In 
future we, for our part, will have the 
fee ready inside our glove, where wo 
keep our postage-stamps. 

Wo only throw out tho suggestion 
for what it is worth — as they always 
say wlion it happens to be a particularly 
rotten one — but there is tliis to be said 
for it. It will do for two birds at once 
— the “publican ” and tho solicitor. 

“Last night at about 7 p.m. a Gouucso 
ayah naiuud Mary Wash living in Dulujrgali, 
New-chawl, travelling by l^irel car No. BB, had 
her golden cross and oliain robbed from lier 
neck while standing in the compartnueit 
reserved for that purpose.”— Uaseite: 

Well, she was asking for it. 

“ But thou this was only a 30 cals, weapon 
fired with slow-burning cocoa, and throwing a 
projectile of l,8001bs. with a mu/zlc velocity of 
‘i ,0B7 f oot-sccon ds . ” — Western Bvenhuj B or aid . 

Was this why the Peace party “ took 
up cocoa ” ? 






MOENIKO 


ONE TOUCrt OF NATURE. 

Stout SympatJdser (to victim of bamm-sUn). ‘‘Funny thing, Guvnob; why, I veey nearly done the splits mysele this 
NINO ON A BIT. O’ SUET IN THE ’ARBEB EoAD 1 *’ . 


FIAT JXJSTITIA. 


We had not wanted to go over the 
[ house at all, but he had insisted on 
I it. Wo must do it justice; inside we 
would find it quite dili’erent; it was 
“ exceptionally commodious,’* “ replete 
with all modern conveniences,” taste- 
fully decorated.” He talked like a bad 
advertisement. We thought the floors 
shaky, and said so : he stamped upon 
them confidently and they gave way. 
We fingered the paper and it peeled 
off; tapped the plaster and it came 
down.' JBells were pulled and broke ; 
door-handles stuck and then snapped 
viciously; the adventure began to have 
a dreary destructive interest of its own. 

But at length we grew tired of that 
too. He was so dauntless in the face 
of disappointment, - and* his squeaky 
optimism jarred our neiwes. -The 
thought of his company all the way 
back to. the station became unendurable. 
If we were ever to shake him off, it 
must be at the door : no, confound him, 
he was coming out .... Ah! what 
was wrong with the letter-box ? What, 
indeed ? He hurried behind to examine 


it, and a match wedged in gave us a 
moment’s' grace while he fumbled away, 
still talking hopefully. We dashed 
down the drive, and when we looked 
back it w’^as 'to see a red-faced, angry 
figure. Yes, he had given up hope at 
last ; ' he had lost his temper ; he banged 
the door violently.- ^ ■ 

Then the house fell on him. 

*‘The modem bride ransacks her brain, as 
well as picture galleries and museums, to find 
ideas for her own and her retinue’s garments, 
and effective combinations are generally the 
result.”— iS'cois Pictorial 

One of the results, no doubt. (N.B. We 
are under oath not to touch upon this 
subject again for at least a year. We 
beg our contemporaries not to tempt us.) 

“Three Supeb-Dreanoughts and Nine 
First-Class Isecrurs.” 

, North Star, 

If that doesn’t frighten Germany! 

“ The little blouse of the moment to wear 
under onr smart and generally simple winter 
skirts is a very attractive thing.”— | 

But you can have a very attractive 
thing in the wrong place. 


A POST-IMPRESSIONIST POEM. 
The snaky twilight crawls and clanks ; 

A scarlet shriek thrusts home ; 

The jig-saws snap among the planks, 
Where, lush and loud, 

Plump, plastic, proud, 

The coupons crowd 
Along the road to Rome. 

Acrid, essential, winged with eyes, 

The powdered plummet drops ; 

The beldam’s bonnet drawls and dies, 
And, foul or fair, 

Calm-Neyerwhere , ^ ' 

. ‘ - InsGribes-his square; . ^ ; 

Amid the malt and hops. i 

Oh! anguish of the slaughtered shaft Ij 
That skims 'the sullen looms ! ; 

Oh ! v^rguely -^aianted overdraft ! , I 
Oh 1 savage spin , ,, i 

Of twain and twin, j 

While out and in * 

The shapeless secret booms. 

A Coming Divorce. 

“I extend my cordial congratulations to 

■W— S , who is about to desert tho ranks of 

the Benedicts.”— Evening' Telegrafn. ■ 
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THE BRAVEST DEED. 

It -was in the Club, and they T^^ere telling stories of da^nger 
and of high adventure, of perils by land and air and sea, 
from wild animals and wilder men ; and presently one of 
them asked an old scarred general to tell the tale of how 
he had won the Victoria Cross, 

But the old man shook his head smilingly. 

“ That was more luck and opportunity than anything 
else,” he said, “ I ’ll tell you the coolest thing I ever saw, 
though. A man I knew in India once followed up a wounded 
tiger, armed with nothing but a riding-whip. The beast 
was dead when he found it, as things turned out, but imagine 
the fellow’s nerve.” * ^ 

“ A cool customer, certainly,” agreed an old Police ofS-cial; 
**but what do you think of a man presiding at a meeting of 
Anarchists assembled to plan his own assassination ? I 've 
known that done.” , ^ 

[Editor : Isn’t this just like a hundred magazine stories 
I’ve read? • ^ . 

Author : Glad you think so. I thought you might like 
a parody of them. 

Editor : Oh, I beg pardon !] 

The talk went on, and each present told of the bravest, 
mostreckless deed he had ever known. Presently a famous 
lawyer, who was sitting in a corner and had hitherto taken 
no part in the' conversation, interposed. 

Talking about bravery,” he said, “ do any of you happen 
to know who that man is sitting in the arm-chair by the 
window?” ' , ■ ' 

They looked round with interest, for there had been a 
note of reverence, almost of awe, in the lawyer’s voice, and 
they knew he was a man not easily moved. 

“ Do you mean the insignificant-looking little man with 
white hair reading the paper? ” someone asked. “ What 
; about him? ” 

Looks rather young to haye such snowy hair,” observed 
another, a famous airman. “ Something in the City ? ” 

The lawyer smiled impressively. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I mean that commonplace, insignifi- 
cant-looking person who appears to be merely an ordinary 
plain man of business, ‘ something in the City,’ to use the 
general expression. Well, you were talking of the bravest 
deeds you have ever known. That man, when he w^as 
younger, did a thing that, for sheer audacity, for cool, calm, 
reckless" devilment, matches, I think, anything I have 
heard to-night— or in my life, for that matter. And I know 
that he did it, for I was there and I saw the whole thing 
from beginning to end.” 

“ What was it ? ” they asked. 

“Well, some people said it was simply an attempt at 
suicide,” the lawyer answered, “ and certainly it was mad 
arid rash in the extreme. I do not consider it was a 
thing any man ought to have attempted. Still, he sur- 
vived, though how, I do not know— nor does he himself. 
And I can tell you another tiring,” continued the lawyer 
deliberately; taking evident pleasure in deferring the 
satisfaction of our curiosity, “his hair that morning 
was black as the raven’s wing. In the evening it was as 
you see it now — white as the driven snow on an Alpine 
peak.” 

“I have heard of that happening,” observed the old 
general, “ though I have never known a case. It must have 
been a pretty bad experience; yet can it have been worse 
than soriie of the things we have heard about to-night ? ” 

“As to that,” answered the lawyer, “you shall judge 
for yourself.” 

He lifted one hand with a gesture unconsciously 
dramatic. The silence was tense as he spoke. 


“That man, as you see him there,” he said slowly, 
“ one day in the autumn of 1912, arrived at the Blackfriars 
District Railway Station. From there he wished to 
reach the north side of the Embankment. What do you 
suppose he did ? The press of traffic was at its height, 
but without pause or hesitation or visible tremor, ignoring 
the subway and heedless of the warning cries we uttered, 
he — crossed the road.” 


IN DYNASTY MING. 

['* The Earthly Paradise : ]Ming Dynasty .” — British Mtiscum.'] 
The poets have ever been servitors dutiful 
Of everything pleasant and everything beautiful ; 

From Helen of Troy to a handful of roses 
They ’ve pondered their plots and poetical poses ; 

So i make no excuse for this thesis I bring — 

The Eden on earth of the Dynasty Ming ! 

I am bound to admit you may never have heard of it, 

I hadn’t myself, not a chance spoken wmrd of it, 

Till I happened to-day in that grave athenmum, 

The manuscript-room of the British Museum, 

And hit on — ^they ’re doubtful who painted the thing — 

- This haven of peace in the Dynasty Ming I 

It ’s a garden, of course, and it ’s painted enchantingly 
With dear little ladies whose eyes go up slantingly, 
Whose dear little faces are fresh as a blossom ; 

There ’s a baby as cute as a baby opossum 
(Yes, baby opossums that clamber and cling 
Are just like the baby in Dynasty Ming I). 

In the foreground a portly and jolly Chinee party 
Is giving a kind of an afternoon tea-party 
To a god and a goddess, at least so one guesses. 

For an acolyte zephyr with slavisli caresses 
Showers down every petal tliat ’s known to the Spring; 
They did themselves proudly in Dynasty Ming 1 

Such flowers and profusion ! Ah woll, ’twas the Flowery 
Land 

•(How pleasant it sounds in tins chilly and showory land !) ; 
Just think of the lawns and the lisp of the fountains, 

And the blue in the distance of pine-covored mountains, 
And the graceful white cranes— mark the bold sweep of 
wing 

Of the one just alighting in Dynasty Ming ! 

’Tis captious, perhaps, still a critic may criticiso 
Any point in a picture that doesn’t quito fit his eyes ; 

And the best Olrineso Edens should surely acliievo dogs, 
The fubsy companions of kings known as sloevo-dogs ; 
One or two for the baby brought homo from Poking 
The critic had asked for in Dynasty Ming I 

For he means, 'when the fogs in sulphureous fumes bury 
The chill London chimneys, if passing through Blooms- 
bury 

To call for five minutes of phantom and fancy. 

And charm of red lacquer, pagoda and pansy, 

And dream, in some valley whore nightingales sing, 

That the garden still blows as in Dynasty Ming I 

There the gods still shall come, spite of Time and his 
grim sickle, 

Where the dear little ladies look flowerlike and whimsical,,! 
And the jolly old mandarin sits at Iris table 
And eats all the nice little cakes that he ’s able ; 

And there the fat baby shall clamber and cling 
As it did in the days of the Dynasty Ming I 
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THE BOOT OE THE MATTEE, 

Theee was once a man named Cas- 
well. About the same time there was 
a man named Pacton. These two got 
up against each other about a tort. 

What had really happened was that 
Caswell's motor car, having made a 
series of bloodthirsty but abortive at- 
tempts on the life of Pacton, had 
eventually, by waiting up a side street 
and dashing out suddenly at breakneck 
speed, succeeded in knocking Pacton 
down. True, it hadn’t killed 
him, but no doubt it hoped for 
better luck next time. 

What had really happened 
was that Pacton had taken a 
malicious dislike to Caswell’s 
motor and had purposely pre- 
cipitated himself against it 
when it was standing still. But 
for Caswell’s readiness in re- 
ceding Pacton might have done 
his car a very serious injury. 

Hence Pacton v. Casiocll; 
after the institution of which 
suit the individualities of Cas- 
well and Pacton sank into rela- 
tive insignificance. 

On the morning of the Assizes, 
at which the cause was. to be 
tried, the Caswellians, solicitors, 
experts and other camp-fol- 
lowers marched into the Shire 
Hall of the Assize town, led 
by their counsel, Jones. His 
smile was bold and his head 
was high. He had reason to 
hold his head high and to smile 
boldly, for the other fellow 
hadn’t a leg to stand on. 

Prom another direction ad- 
vanced the Pactonites, solicitors, 
experts and other hangers-on, 
headed by Smith, their counsel. 

Smith said nothing, but his 
expression was darkly confident. 

He had good cause to wear such 
an . expression, for the other 
fellow hadn’t a leg to stand on 

n 1 . 


appreciative a jury. Now, I wonder 
which of my points particularly appealed 
to you ? I fancy you rather liked the 
one about the wheelmarks.” 

The jurors did not remember anything 
of his point about the wheelmarks nor, 
when he revived it for their benefit, did 
they show any great affection for it. 
He revived all his points and the jurors 
were quite distinct in stating that they 
didn’t see anything in any of them. 

Smith was a little depressed. Then 
it must be something about the defen- 



Tobacconist. ** Shall I give you the rAUTHiHO change , 
Sir, or will you take a cigar?" 


CEUEL KINDNESS. 

[A daily paper assures us that tears are 
Nature’s means of brightening a woman’s 
eyes.] 

Dear, we ’ve always thought her 
Perfect hitherto, 

This our infant daughter, 

Born of me and you ; 

Never tired of telling 
Everyone we know 
Beauty all-excelling 
She would shortly show. 

Still we must not trust her 
Looks to luck, but try 
Means to add a lustre 
To each infant eye ; 

Our parental duty ‘ 

Bids us, if we can. 
Supplement the beauty 
Sketched in Nature’s plan. 

So let us supply her 
Whom we hold so dear 
With a beautilier 
In the frequent tear. 

This should lend a lacquer 
To her young regard ; < 

Go, my love, and smack lior — 
Smack her really hard. 

“From othor rooms sho had 
brought in ornaraonts, boots, little 
odds and ends, and tho unaccustomed 
concentration of household gods 
caused her much doubt and impor- 
tainty, so fearful was sho that his 
wise, dark eyes might smilingly detect 
her effort. ’’—iW Magazine. 

Our eyes are neither wise nor 
dark, but wo can always detect a 
boot among the little household 
gods* 

The victorious Southall side 
wont one bettor in tho F.A. Cup 
by defeating Southall at Southall." 

Athletic News. 

Tho match seems to have been of 
purely local interest. 


^ Say what you like to the discredit of 
litigation, there is always that charm- 
ing fact about the other fellow ; whether 
he stands or not, he has never a leg to 
stand on. 

The Jury returned a verdict for 
Pacton, with damages. Jones there- 
upon left that town for London with 
his tail between his legs. 

And Smith’s tail ? 

That might have been goodness 
knows where but that he met two of 
the jurymen on the station as he was 
waiting for his train. 

“ Ah,’’ he said to them, with the most 
(pleasant condescension, .“that was ai 
very proper verdict of yours. I found 


. xrxuuur cars, tneyanswe 

It a pleasure to have so' intelligently I and returned to their farms. 


dant’s case that accounted for their 
verdict? One of the jurors smiled 
wanly at the suggestion. 

“Well,” said Smith complacently, 
“ it is satisfactory, at any rate, to know 
that my cross-examination was not 
altogether wasted.” 

That pleasing thought led him on to 
cross-examine the jurors in order to get 
further particulars. They suffered it pa- 
tiently but gave no satisfaction. Smith 
asked them simply what they did like. 

There appeared to be no item in 
the whole case which had won their 
particular affection or respect. 

Then what did they not like ? 

“ Motor cars,” they answered merely, 


Cold foot can now bo a thing of 

p bho past I You wear thorn next to 

tho skin, with your socks or stockings over 
thorn.” — Advt. in “ Church Times.** 

We have always worn them next to the 
skin, but tho plan of putting socks over 
them we shall try upon our next journey. 

The liinxit. 

“ Mr. Wilkio Bard, in a now song, will take 
ofi Milo. Gaby Deslys’s glide.” — Observer. 
This doesn’t leave her much. 


“It was in no spirit of vain boasting that 
he doolarod that if no returned to Bulgaria it 
would bo as a sergeant’s mother demanded of 
hor son— cither on his shield or with it.” 

Continental Daily Mail. 
We understand that General Savoef’s 
famous saying : “ Veni, vidi, vici,” was 
suggested by a lance-corporal who had 
it from his aunt. 
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Irish Kee^per (at the gate of the Policy ”). “Divil a yrm av ye gits thboggh till the hobh blows.” 
Lady. “You ’be a yeby bude man to abdbess a lady like that.” 

Keeper, “An’ how the blazes was I to know phwat ye abe? ” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, BmcKs Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Edith Whakton’s new novel, The Beef (Macmillan), is 
a brilliant and romorsdess analysis of the processes of a 
tragic estrangement that falls between Barrow, a young 
American diplomatist, and Anna Leath, a young widow 
yho is an old friend. The friendship is resumed on the 
death of Anna's husband, and broken off by the discovery 
of a brief entanglement of Barrow's with a Sophie Viner, in 
whose company he has accidentally been thrown during 
a temporary estrangement from Anna, and whom he after- 
'wards meets as governess to her daughter. Owen Leath, 
the step-son, who becomes secretly engaged to Sophie, 
.completes the essential quartette of characters. On this 
jperhaps somewhat too elaborate but very skilfully developed I 
iComplication Mrs. Whabton exercises her rare gifts of 
jobservation and discernment, of patient analysis, of artistic 
jreticence, and of felicitous distinction of style. The fine 
jirony of the situation is that one’s sympathies slip away 
!from Anna, for all her exquisitely feminine qualities and 
Igenerous ideals, because she, sheltered and unsullied, is, 
!in the end, too uncomprehending for the great love it is 
jher nature to need and to desire, and drives her lover into 
inevitable mazes of deceit. When discovery comes and he 
is able to make and she unable to understand or accept his 
real defences, it is his self-respect and dignity^ that are 
(restored, and it is Anna who goes to pieces, irresolute, 

! sentimental, essentially a coward. Sophie, the charming, 
pathetic, honest little governess, is a very vivid, and notable 
creation. The whole book is delightful, illuminating. 


fragrant, sympathetic. It is the author of The House of 
Mirth at her best, and that best has long ago placed her 
in the small front rank of contemporary novelists. 

I don*t know whether it is because Mr. Joseph Conead 
has something of the Bussian novelists’ method, or because 
he is not a mere amateur of his theme, that his spell is so 
potent; but the fact remains that he seems to be able to 
spin a yarn which has all the “ unsatisfactoriness " of real 
life, and invest it at the same time with the artistic qualities 
that one looks for in romance.^ There are plenty of writers 
who “ go down to the sea in ships,” but is there one of them, 
except Mr. Conead, who wordd have harboured a naked 
swimmer— a man who had committed murder on another 
yessel— for days and days in his cabin, and concealed the 
fact from his mates and his crew, and then let him quietly 
slip overboard again, with the chance of getting to land, and 
never hear another word about the fellow again ? This is 
the plot of the second of the three stories that make up 
Betwixt Land and Sea (Dent) ; and the first, which is called 
“ A Smile of Fortune,” is even more weirdly inconclusive. 
It tells how a skipper, waiting for his cargo at an island 
called The Pearl, made the acquaintance of a strpge, 
vixenish half-caste girl who had been shut up all her life in 
the garden and house of a trader, with only an eccentric 
aunt for company. It tells how, for no reason at all (for she 
was not very nice to him), he fell in love with her and then 
she suddenly fancied him, and he fell out of love again at 
once, and got his cargo of tomatoes on bdard and sailed 
away. But there is something haunting and strange about 
it all that is as fresh as the smell of wet sea-weed. The 
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third yarn is called “ Freya of the Seven Seas,*’ and is less 
episodic ; it is the tale of a brig which was the apple of a 
man’s eye and was deliberately wrecked because a Dutch 
lieutenant was the captain’s rival in love. But this yarn, 
too, is spun of the same good stuff, and, in short, I want 
no better pilot between two green covers than Mr. Joseph 
CONBAD. 


I like The June Lady (Constable) — that is to say, I like 
the lady herself. But I don’t so much care for the story 
of her Golden Month, as told by Mr. E. E. Veenede. He 
takes the number nine (the sum-total of the house-party, 
including the hostess), subtracts two (already man and 
wife), adds three (not staying in the house), and, by halving 
the result, triumphantly rings down the curtain on five 
completed or prospective marriages. It is like the last Act 
of Hamlet^ with engaged couples substituted for corpses. 
No doubt, given a fine June and a houseful of idle young 
people bent, in deference to the wishes of their sovereign 
hostess, on reviving for a month the golden age of 
chivalrous and romantic adventure, a fair amount of amorous 
sport was to be expected. 

But Mr. Veenede should 
have been content with 
a smaller bag. As it is, 
his tour deforce becomes, 
to my mind, a tour de 
farce. It is not, however, 
unamusing. There is, 
for instance, the Adven- 
ture of the Savant and 
the Girl in the Eunaway 
Motor. How she came 
to be in it by herself, 
knowing nothing of driv- 
ing, I need nob explain ; 
the point is, that as she 
wobbled past him the 
savant gallantly jumped 
on board, without the 
vaguest idea which of 
the blessed things in 
front of him he ought to 
pull or press or stamp on 

in order to bring the car to a stand-still. And then, with 
destruction waiting for them at the bottom of the hill, 
he conceived the truly brilliant idea of steering it into 
a large^ fiat field, with the intention of driving round and 
round till the petrol was exhausted. The incident is slightly 
artificial, but it is redeemed by the humour of its telling, 

I rather fancy that when Miss Eosina Filippi set out to 
write Bemardine (Duckwoeth) she may have had some 
idea in her mind of correcting the usual type of stage novel, 
in which authors with no first-hand experience of the sub- 
ject represent their heroines as springing at one bound to 
affluence and fame. In pursuance of this plan she lets her 
Bemardine (though she is the wife of the author of the new 
play, and has herself attended by appointment in order to 
he interviewed with regard to playing the chief part) be 
flatly refused admittance by the commissionaire at the stage 
door. This is an incident that sounds so incredible that 
I (who happen to know my theatre) have not the slightest 
doubt it actually happened. However, Bemardine does 
eventually get inside, and what follows serves to introduce 
some highly entertaining scenes of stage life, as also some 
portraits- of the dwellers therein which are not only en- 
tertaining and easy to^ identify, but even (I must add) 
occasionally a little vicious. The first play comes to an 


untimely end owing to disputes at rehearsal ; but there are 
others, 9ud they include a kind of semi-amateur entertain- 
ment, put on experimentally in the West End, that runs 
for years. Thus even Miss Filippi cannot resist enriching 
her heroine in the end. There is another part of the tale 
that is not concerned with the theatre, but with Christian 
Science and other matters. This, though naturally less 
amusing, is as clear and persuasive a plea on a debated 
subject as any I have read. Miss Filippi, in short, has 
produced quite an interesting study in two themes. 

The inmates whom Mr. A. D. Godley has brought 
together in The Casual Ward (Smith, Eldee) possess 
attractions not often found in connection vath such an 
institution. Mr. Godley (if I may drop the metaphor to 
which his title invites mo) continues the Oxford tradition — 
he himself had no small share in its definite establishment 
— of combining classical learning with light-hearted per- 
siflage. He is a Don and, for aught I know, may employ 
some part of his precarious leisure in controlling the studies 
and disciplining the frivolity of undergraduates. Yet there 

is no man living who ex- 
presses with more skill 
and point the cheerful 
irreverence of the under- 
graduate mind. lie tells 
us what Thucydides 
thought and wrote about 
the influenza, and how 
Heeodotus described a 
stoeplecliase or ‘"grind.” 
The Father of History, 
it appears, had no high 
opinion of such races. 
He thought it foolisli “ to 
dig trenches and build 
other ramparts parallel 
indeed to each other, but 
transversely to the run- 
ning of the horses them- 
selves,’* so tliat “whoever 
anticipates the others ar- 
riving at the goal, sitting 
at least on the same horse 
on which sitting he set out, and not it running, having left 
him behind, nor he himself on foot, he is considered to have 
conquered.” In verse as well as in prose Mr. Godley has a 
very pretty wit. I like particularly his “Hints for the 
Transaction of Public Business,” which begins by laying 
down the principle that “ the less there is to talk about, the 
more there is to say,” and advises an orator not to argue 
with the Chair, but “ to state the things you might have 
said — ^unless he *d ruled it thus.” “ The Pupil’s Point of 
View ” is another pleasant piece — though I think I ought 
to protest against “ dunces ” as a proper rhyme for “stunts 


The National Physique* 

“Captain Barrett and Mr. Bignoll would not bo available next 
season, having gone broad.”— /S’tondard. 

They miglit get somebody to run for them. 

“ Those letters contained a statenaent to the ofieot that the Crown 
‘ lays no claim to lumbago found in lands sold by it prior to 1901, 
anything in the wording of the Crown grant to the contrary not-f 
withstanding.* And the Judges appeared to have regarded that 
statement as curing the infirmity in the plaintifi*s title.** — Times. 

The point is whether it cured the infirmity in the plaintiff’s 
back. As far as we are concerned, the Crown can have our 
lumbago at any time. 






; CHARIVARIA. 

. The Nobel Committee has decided 
not to award a Nobel Peace Prize this 
year. • This should be a sore disappoint- 
ment ' to the Archduke Peancis op 
Austria, who will have to be content 
with a Highly Commended.” 


At last we have heard something in 
favour of the Home Eule Bill. It is 
pointed out that, if that measure be 
passed, it will render it possible for 
Ireland to present the Mother Country 
with a DreadnmighL t 


The mutiny at Camp Hill Prison, 
Parkhurst, appears to have been due 
to ignorance on the part of some of the 
new arrivals of the fact that the at- 
tractive privileges of the hotel could 
only be enjoyed after a certain period 
of good conduct. They declare indig- 
nantly that, had they known this, 
they would never have qualified for 
admission. * 


' Sugar bowls in public restaurants 
having been condemned by a medical 
I authority as disseminators of disease, 

I a foreign restaurateur writes to us to 
say that every lump of sugar exposed 
at his establishment is dusted each 
morning by a charwoman. 


A convict who attempted to escape 
from Dartmoor has been ordered to 


be deprived of pudding with his meals, 


There has been yet another robbery 
at the Central Criminal Court, a 
solicitor’s clerk losing his coat and 
umbrella, and it may become necessary 
to make a regulation under which only 
I criminals of good character will be 
1 admitted to the building. 


We have not had to wait 
long for Germany’s. answer 
to Canada, The German 
Colony of the Cameroons 
has, it is rumoured, offered 
to present the Imperial 
Navy with a dinghy, free 
from all restrictions. 


A divorce ' was granted 
tlie other day to a lady 
who declared that she was 
a servant in her own house. 
A smart insurance inspector 
is said to have demanded 
already to see lior card. 


“Moritz,” the clever 
cliimpanzee who could 
write and play the piano, 
has died at Brighton. Two 
weeks before his demise he 
developed a propensity for 
painting, but . the report 
that his death was due to a 
dose of poison administered 
by a jealous Post-Impres- 
sionist is denied. 


A description in The 
Evening tStandcbnl of 
a picture on view at the 
Chenil Gallery says “ The 
two principal figures are look where 

surrounded girls and 

children rejoicing in their joy. . . . 
One girl is clashing symbols,” We are 
not told how many of the others are 
mixing their metaphors. 




5;i 

As a consequence of the 
bogus fire-alarms, attributed 
to Suffragettes, it is thought 
unlikely, in the event of a 
fire-engine being called to 
a confiagration at the head- 
quarters of the W. S. P. U., 
that the station receiving 
the message would win the 
prize for the smartest turn- 
1 out of the year. 


The sale of a painting by 
Degas for the big price of 
£17,400 is thought to have 
been due to a mistake, the 
purchaser being under the 
impression that the artist 
was dead. 


/Vox^. 


with the Rctten Umbrella. “Now then, why don’t ycu 
you’re going?” 


How to Spend Christmas. 

Already, .with a certain 
section of society,, the un- 
English, un-Christmassy 
Christinas, which began to 
come into fashion., some 
fifteen years ago, has grown 
into one of our good old 
national customs, and there 
s beginning to occur some 
restlessness, some tendency 
to break away from time- 
honouied habit. . 

Por those who feel like 


and to wear an ugly yellow costume, that we have the best advice. Hangup 
Should he try to rlpUt his offence, he your stocking ^ 

will be stood in the comer and com- to see what has been put m it , get up 

It is the fashion ’nowadays to tlirow shouting “ Meay 
stones at the Church of England and body you meet. 

■ those connected therewith. We extract turkey and plum pudding. Eomp mth 
hfLllowing pecuharly unkind para- the children, tip the postman, make 
graph from^T^ Liverpool Echo:— the servants laugh, wear paper caps 
“The appointment of the Eev. W. A. and false T ' j 

Eushworth, of Woolton, to be "Vicar of comes to go to bed, go to bed in your 
Kirk Braddan, Isle of Man, has occa- best temper. 

sioned satisfaction throughout Wcolton, Kaiser incog, 

as well as in ohuirch circles in Liver- rough Bulgar Generalissimo, 

pool, where for five years he .nas .been Kazim* Pasha, the supreme commander of 

associated with the parochial work and German army, clasped each other in 

diocesan organisations.” j silence.” — Daily Telegraph. . - - ■ 


The “ Kill that ' Ply ! ” movement 
progiBSses. An aeroplane, belonging 
to an Italian airman, which settled 
on a house at Palmer’s Green, was 
destroyed. 


Mr, Plowden has been speaking and 
Mr, PiLSON Young has been writing on 
“The Dog Nuisance” in our streets. 

[ It is said that this has caused inventors 
once more to turn their thoughts to the 
production of a satisfactory motor-dog 
for towns. 
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TO OUR MASTERS; 

and, in particular, those North-Eastern Bailwaymen toho 
go on strike without excuse whenever the fancy occurs to 
them, ^ ‘ ■ 

Not mine, a worm beneath your heel, 

To cayil when, for joy of strife, 

To “manhood’s rights” you make appeal 
And dislocate my ordered life, 

And trample into pulp the general weal. 

Not mine to mark the obvious flaws 
In this arrangement ; who am I 
That I should claim a reasoned cause 
For pledges ripped in two, or cry 
Abuse of privilege throned above the laws ? 

I can but plead, perchance in vain, 

^ “0 Mighty Ones, let mercy wed 

With strength of giants ; kindly deign 
To let me live and earn my bread 
And travel, every now and then, by train 1” 

We do not ask to live up there 
Where you, our betters, hold your sway, 

Aloof in climes serene and rare. 

Tangent to Heaven ; we only pray 
To be allowed to breathe some sort of air. 

Charge for it any rent you will ; 

O.ut of the,.\yell-taxed monthly screw 
Got by our brains’ laborious skill 
“ We T1 keep the country snug for you ; 

Just let us stay alive ; we ’ll pay the bill. 

I For they whose wisdom made decree 
" Setting one class above the rest — 

To them we lift our humble plea 
! . ■“’For equal laws, and get, at best, 

“ Pooh ! ” for reply, and “ Tush I ” for repartee. 

1 1 Give me a Government that notes 

; i • • The wrongs of us who make no odds, 

Who miss, with thin and scrannel throats, 

:j The full-mouthed ut^terance of the gods — 

Ij Gods from the vast machine that grinds the votes. 


! POTTYGREW’S BROTHER: 

j : , . _ OB, Tns Awful Secret. 

“ POTTYGREW,” I Said, as we sat together in the Eestaurant 
Eococo after ah excellent dinner, “I have no money to nav 
the bill” - , . . ^ ^ 

I , “Nor have I,” he replied, “but Antonio knows me.” 

“ That’s just what I feared,” I began ; but Potiygrew was 
already diving into his coat. 

' We passed the pay-box successfully, Antonio smiling and 
grimacing in bur wake. 

i “ But this is wonderful,” I said, when we got outside. 
“We wall always dine here. How on earth do you do it ? ’’ 
t “As for always dining here,” said Pottygrew, “that is 
another matter. I don’t think we shall ever come here again 
Only the direst necessity dragged me hither to-night.” 

• “ You have taken too much wine,” I said. “ The St. 
®st4phe has been too much for you. You get a good dinner 
^r nothing, and you say you will never go there again. 
|I)o not speak like this, I beg of you ; it is hardly reverent.” 

I “ Cecil,” he replied solemnly (he only calls me Cecil when 
jhe IS deeply moved, and it isn’t really my name, but he 
thinks ^it is),— “Cecil, you know my family is one of the 
joldest in Northumbria 7 ” 


I shook my head. 

“ Well, it is. We are mentioned, unfavourably it is true, 
a^nd in connection with cattle-maiming, but still mentioned 
in Domesday Book. Always and everywhere we have held 

our heads high. Elias Pottygrew was mate on the Victory 

or was it the Bevenge ? ; Timothy was an army contractor 
under Charles II. ; Benjamin dabbled in the South Sea 
Bubble, and Paul once proposed to a lady-in-waiting. But 
we fell on evil days. My grandfather became a solicitor.” 

Pottygrew paused, his wdiole frame quivering with 
emotion. 

“ This is a very long story ? ” I said. 

“ It is a very sad story,” he replied. 

“ Unfortunately my poor grandfather was not what the 
world calls an honest solicitor. A friend on whose affec- 
tion he relied instituted enquiries. . . . While he was in 
prison my father endeavoured to carry on the firm. He 
did his best, but circumstances wore against him — the 
cold world, the claims of a family, the nature of his pro- 
fession. At last he gave up the liopeless struggle and' 
joined my grandfather. Thus orphaned, I became an 
artist; but how little is Art regarded! My dreams were 
unrecognized, my visions w'ore unperceived, even my 
nymphs were not bought. I struggled on gamely. Once 
I took to the pavement and did Edw^abd VII, and a wreck 
at sea in coloured clialks. Briefly I w'ont through all the 
vicissitudes of a Eoyal Academician without tlie knighthood 
and the suburban castle to crown my end. And then — my 
poor Andrew 1 ” 

“ Andrew ? ” I said dreamily. “ Who is he 7 ” 

“My youngest brother,” said Pottygrew, “a lad of the 
brightest, the happiest, the most engaging disposition. The 
image, friends said, of me. I wanted him to be an artist ; 

I saw our names going down to posterity inseparably 
connected and indeed mixed up, like those of Lu>x>o Lirn 
and Filippino Lippi. But it was not to be. Aubrey 
Dowmore 1 liow often have I cursed your name ! ” 

“I’ve never heard you mention it before,” I siid. 

“ We met him often,” Pottygrew proceeded, “at our club, 

‘ The Tired Pessimists,’ Ho was always talking. One evening 
he said that a good chef was a finer artist than Velasquez ; ■ 
his monuments, he declared, were more lasting than brass. 
Next morning my brotlior had disappoarocl.” *■, . 

“I don’t see the connection,” ,T said. 

“ Nor did I at the time,” Pottygrew wont on; “ but, after 
searching in vain for several in'onths, I came lioro. Cecil, 
my poor brother was, he is, Antonio the clmf.” 

“But Antonio ’s an Italian.” 

“No more Italian than yonder organ-grinder,” said 
Pottygrew; “born and bred in OamborwolL Ho lias 
nothing to do with the dinners, ho doesn’t know a sausage 
I from a pdehe^ Melba. He runs tlio place, ho stands at the 
door and gives the foreign toucli which Englishinon love 
and so few foreigners can give. It 's all manner ; Andrew 
always had a manner.” 

Pottygrew’s emotion was too much for him, I seized ^ 
him’ by the arm and drew him toward The Cod aid i 
Lobster. 

“A drink will revive you,” I said. 

Pottygrew examined his pockets, sliook Ins head and 
turned slowly away. 

“ I have no more brothers,” ho said. i 


“Ilippily on this oooaHion ife in no moro conventional cUcM to 
say Fnmo avulao non deficit alter aureus:^ ---Times, 

Yet having heard it almost incessantly in every tram, bus | 
and tube during the last few days, wo are getting rather ; 
tired of it. 
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SUBJECT TO COERECTION. 


Btoopa. “NOW THEN, GET ON WITH YOUE MAPS, AND WHEN YOU’VE EIMSHED 
THEM BEING THEM TO ME AND I’LL SHOW YOU WHBEE YOU’VE GONE WEONG 






a^hc “THKM’S always a CBOWD EOU^’D THE DEAXl OLD EEOPHSSOR. He ’S SUCH A WONDEEFUL CONVEESATIOHALIST. 
jr0.’<‘TjOEM You EKALLY THINK SO? I TEIED HIM JUST HOW ON EVEEY POSSIBLE TOPIC-HOUNDS, BEIDGE, GOLF, MUSIC- 
HALLS, AND HE WAS SIMPLY USELESS.’ ' ' 


CHEISTMASSY GHATS. 

By Aunt Lottie, 

“ Grandpa’s Littlk Girlik.”— You 
have not enough x)onnie«, you say, to 
buy your doar grandpapa anything ho 
would care for at Oiiristinas. Wliat do 
you say, my doar littlo nioco, as you 
are such a clover little girl with your 
paint-box, to using your talent to give 
him some Christmas happiness ? You 
might watch your opportunity after he 
has retired to bed on Christmas Eve, 
take aw^ay some of the things he is in 
the habit of wearing every day, and 
exercise your skill as a painter on them. 
Think how delighted dear grandpapa 
would be, when he rose on Christmas 
morning, to find that his “ Little Girlie ” 
had painted a wreath of holly on his 
skull-cap and some robins on his waist- 
coat 1 

** PxANCiiK.” — Certainly. I am over- 
joyed to advise a grown-up “ niece ” on 
such a point. A tie-case is always a 
welcome present to a man, and of 
course ho would value it much more if you 
made it than if you bought it. Wonders 
can be done by deft fingers with old 
cardboard bbx^ and newspaper. Cut 
the cardboard to the shape and size 
you want, and cover it neatly with 
newspaper. A seasonable touch may 


be given to this beautiful and useful 
gift by adding a holly berry at each 
corner. 

very pretty present may 
be made by gluing tlie ends of empty 
cotton -reels together and painting or 
(if you are able to purchase some gold- 
leai) gilding them. The length of this 
present depends on the number of 
empty reels you can collect and the 
taste of the person for whom it is in- 
tended. It cannot, of course, quite take 
the place of a good ruler, but is a gift 
that often pleases when costlier ^ and 
more elaborate ones are thrown aside. 

“ Materfamilias.” — I am only too 
glad to advise Papas and Mammas also. 
No, you need not go to the trouble and 
expense of a Christmas Tree at your 
juvenile party. An immensely excit- 
ing substitute can be had by seating 
the children round a large table, giv- 
ing them pencils and paper, and telling 
them to draw what they would have 
liked to have had there been a Christ- 
mas Tree. This causes endless fun. If, 
however, some of the children should 
seem aggravated by this game and in- 
clined to be sullen, you might set those 
little ones to play at something else. 

Tots.” — You can make a very sweet 
and useful present for your grown-up 
sister from an empty pill-box. See 


that there are no pills in the box, dust 
it out well, and paste a bright little 
picture over the label. With a pinch 
of powder and a teeny pufi in it it will 
make as dainty a vanity ” adjunct as 
a duchess could wish to carry. 

“PoNSiE.” — As your big brother is 
musical and in the habit of singing 
when invited out you might make him 
a strong yet dainty carrying-case for 
his songs. All you will want for this 
delightful gift is brown-paper and glue. 

“ Kits.” — Why not give her a set of 
table-mats? People cannot have too 
many of thc&o. Did you collect the 
dead leaves in your garden this autumn ? 
If so, thoroughly dry and clean them, 
and then paste them on paper cut to 
the size required. When finished you 
will have a set of table-mats that will 
be the despair and envy of your cousin’s 
circle 1 

“ Bobby, Siddy, Winny, Dolly and 
THE Little Ones.” — So the uncle who 
is staying with you for Christmas is a 
little touchy and ‘Grates presents”? 
Still, like dear children, you would 
wish to give him some Christmas joy. | 
Suppose, for a charming surprise, you 
all learn a pretty carol, and go and 
sing it outside his door before it is light 
on Christmas morning, I am sure he 
would be touched. 
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accepted a biscuit, ate half of it, and with an air of guilty 
APOLLO cunning conveyed the rest to a distant bush and buned it. 

I Apollo to 1. to, »m. to JW. ogo, . Then ™lh . mnddy nos. he OMn. took end b.rk.d hnskily 
country-house psrty in Isncestersbire. It to cm the for more. 

second day after Christmas, a very yes Sir,” said the showman, “ he ’s a nice dawg. I bred 

time of year. There were many children m the house i^, W 

several of them belonging to oim host and ^o® ® > profession. This little chap was one of a litter of five, and 

please them om host had on this .. ^ \ tept him because he had such bold ways; and when he 

yiiei a Punch and Judy show, “‘f “jj fo^r months old I used to give him Punch to play 

fashioned sort,” as he put it, “ pl®“ty of “ot , g ^ growling like mad and 

Toby, and aU the rest of it.” There were f be two per- and trying to ketch 

formances, one for us and the ^ilton p running races round him and taking him off when 

the immediate neighbourhood) m the early afternoon and him and inning trying to bury him. 

another for the servants m the evemng. It was ^ dawg,’ I says to myself, ‘ is made for the show ; ’ 

of these that I saw Apollo. j ® m^gt of his natural gifts from his 

I .l«.y. tod A tod. »d Judy .how. The muto. Wbm. she b.d hm: pugyj. 


directness and ferocity - 
of the characters, the 
succession of infamous 
and jovially executed 
crimes and the Bwift 
completeness of the 
nemesis fascinate me 
now as they did when 
I was a child, and in 
watching this tremend- 
ous drama I can forget 
appointments of the 
most sacred and punc- 
tual character. Toby, 
too, is a delight to me. 
About every Toby that 
I have ever seen there 
is a noble and almost | 
haughty melancholy, as 
of one who, made by 
nature to shine in the 
throng of the gay and 
careless, has been forced 
by the res angtLsta domi 
to sit in a frill on a 
precarious ledge and, 
at the appropriate mo- 
ment, to seize a blood- 
stained plebeian puppet 
by the nose. 


as a writing gentleman 

The Learned Professor , “You know, Mbs. Bloggs, ir sebms a shame to take has a nimcli ploom, I 

YOUR BOY AWAY FROM SCHOOL AT SUCH AN EARLY AGE. I MYSELF LILN'T FINISH hjfj fingO 

MY SCHOOL EDUCATION UNTIL I WAS NINETEEN.” mySClf OUCO wlieU I tOOk 

Mrs, Bloggs, “Well, some children is quicker at pickin' up things than to BYance ; but 

[OTHERS.” it didn’t pay, and we had 



ij 

J (i 

bl 


fcl 

c 





I had often wanted ’ — it didn't pay, ana we naa 

to meet a Toby in, private life, and here at last was an to smuggle the dawg home in a hamper so he shouldn t 
opportunity. Accordingly, when Punch had duly paid go to quarantine. He’d have pined away there without 
the penalty of his atrocities and the rapturous show was the show. You look at him, Sir, ^^n’t he seem to be 
over, I stayed behind to' have a few minutes of conver- saying^ he’s a gentleman in private life? Well, so be is, 
sation with the showman, while his assistant restored and his private name ’s Apoller. A gentleman give it mm 
the properties to their box and made all snug. Toby, because, he said, Apoller was the god of I' , i 

relieved of his frill, the degrading badge of servitude, was dawg can strike a tune better than most. You heard him 
rolling on the grass, investigating bushes, squaring up to a when Punch tried to give him a wipe over the head, ,, 
afro-v ena.niAl cora.rkintt nn T.V»a m hehavillff 


stray spaniel, scraping up the turf, and, in fact, behaving 
as BE the weight of no drama had ever rested on his 

1 im 1 I n _ J 1 1 


as if the weight of no drama had ever rested on ms “ No, he ain’t an old dawg ; rising six is his ticket, and 
shoulders. He was a short and stm'dy dog with one he ’s got plenty of years before him. So long as hiin and 
dependent ear and the' other rakishly cocked. Partly, no me is together there ’ll always bo bod and board for him, 
doubt, he was a smooth-haired fox terrieiv but there were and if he sees me out there 's Joe here to take him on and 
plain indications of many other breeds about him. Bough- keep the show going. But you and mo ain’t going to be 
haired terriers, bull terriers, and Scotch terriers and others parted yet, are we, Apoller ? ” Apollo understood, for he 
had all combined at one moment or another to promote his rose and rubbed his head on his master’s hand and gave 
existence and diversify his looks and his colour. InteUi- him a grubby paw. That is how I mot the god of song, 

gence and affection shone from his brown eyes; and his •; ~ ,, „ 

stumpy tail, now that he was no longer official, wagged “Our programme [omoma] is over 8,000 ft. long. 
with the tremulous quickness of a humming-bird. He Our sympathy goes out to the Programme Girls, 




THE SUBMERGED SEX. 


“ li-OH (iOOI)NKRS’ SAKK, JolIS, 1-UT YOCU HAT OS STRAIOKf, HEBE COME THE IIV nlES-SMITHS.” 


THE LODE-STAR. 

Mm cMmiil lo appreciate the must prominent feature m 
some of our evenimj papers.) 

1 AM a dreamer born, 

1 do not lovG the rows 
Of solid articles that greet tlie morn ; 

1 hunger for “the faery lands forlorn, 

The tide that flows 

Round visionary castles built in Spain, 

Till twilight drops ; till I can turn again 

To liark tlio sound of drummers, hear the bom 
Of S-i-PK-naK and his prose. 


That rare Byzantine column on the left. 
Vocal of shirt-fronts and the woof and weft 
Of neckwear that no tragedies perturb. 
And quiet tiouserings. 


0 passion-haunted pen ! 

0 imagery lush ! . 

Whose is the mind that, brooding like a hen, 
Scatters these fantasies, to break o’er men 
With gold-hued gush ? ' ■ 

Would I might commune with that spint dim 
That lures all London from the Thames’s rim. 

From Hampstead and the utmost bounds of Ren. 
To one long bargain-rush. 


Hither, my evening sheets ! 

Thou verdant and thou white. 

Who print more largo than politicians bleats 
The pride and glory that are Oxford Street s ; 
Who durst not slight, , , 

Though Governments go out and Dreadnoiujhts rot. 
The simple legend of how Daphne got 
(Aided by tags from Emerson and Rbatsj 
Her garment of the night. 


Ay, give me more and more 
Of well-dressed girls and lads, 

Till some day, melted by the Master’s lore, 

I too shall journey to that elfin shore 
Where fancy gads ; 

Till I too in the flesh shall go and see 
Tills S-lpr-dgb’s and pray them, “ Carry me 
Dp to the shrine ; I purpose to adore _ 

The writer of your ads.” Lvoe. 


Later you rise superb. 

To deal with strikes and kings, 

Tell how to-day on any London kerb 
A chap may butt into a Greek or Serb ; 
But first there springs 


“Mr. H. Poolo, A.R.O.O., at the organ, yroved and 

made the most of his chances in the 

We can do this with the human voice. 
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MORE SUCCESSFUL LIVES. 

V. — ^The Newspapee Peopeietoe. 

The great} Hector Strong, lord of 
journalism and swayer of empires, 
paced the floor of his luxurious apart- 
ment with bowed head, his corrugated 
countenance furrowed with lines of 
anxiety. He had just returned from a 
lunch with all his favourite advertisers 
. . . but it was not this which troubled 
him. He was thinking out a new 
policy for The Daily Vane. 

Suddenly he remembered something, 
.Coming up to town in his third motor 
he had glanced through the nineteen 
.periodicals which his house had pub- 
llished that morning, and in one case 
had noted matter for serious criticism. 
;This was obviously the first business 
he must deal with. 

■ He seated himself at his desk and 
pushed the bell marked “38.” In- 
stantly a footman presented himself 
with a tray of sandwiches. 

“What do you want?” said Strong 
coldly. 

“You rang for me, Sir,” replied the 
trembling menial. 

“Go away,” said Strong. Eecog- 
nising magnanimously, however, that 
the mistake ' was his own, he pressed 
bell “28.” In another moment the 
editor of /SZqppy Chunks was before him. 

“In to-day’s number,” said Strong, 
as he toyed with a blue pencil, “you 
apologise for a mistake in last week’s 
number.” He waited sternly. 

“ It was a very bad mistake, Sir, I ’m 
afraid. We did a great injustice to ” 

“You know my rule,” said Strong. 
“ The mistake of last week I could have 
overlooked. The apology of this week 
is a more serious matter. You will ask 
for a month’s salary on your way out.” 
He pressed a button and the editor 
disappeared through the trap-door. 

Alone again, Hector Strong thought 
keenly for a moment. Then he pressed 
bell “ 38.” Instantly a footman pre- 
sented himself with a tray of sandwiches. 

“ What do you mean by this? ” roared 
Strong, his iron self-control for a 
moment giving way. 

“I b-beg your pardon, Sir,” stam- 
mered the man. “ I th-thought ” 

“ Get out ! ” As the footman retired. 
Strong passed his hand across his fore- 
head. “My memory is bad to-day,” 
he murmured, and pushed bell “ 48.” 

A tall thin man entered. 

“Ah, good afternoon, Mr. Brown- 
low,” said the Proprietor. He toyed 
with his blue pencil. “Let me see, 
which of our papers are under your 
charge at the moment ? ” 

Mr, Brownlow reflected. 

“Just now,” he said, “I am editing 
Snippety Snips, The Whoop, The Girls' 


Own Au,nt, Parings, Slosh, The Sunday 
Sermon and Back Ghat. 

“ Ah ! Well, I want you to take on 
Sloppy Chunks too for a little while. 
Mr. Symes has had to leave us.” 

“ Yes, Sir.” Mr. Brownlow bowed 
and moved to the door. 

“By the way,” Strong said, “your 
last number of Slosh was very good. 
Very good indeed. I congratulate you. 
Good day.” 

Left alone, Hector Strong, lord of 
journalism and swayer of empires, 
resumed his pacings. His two mis- 
takes with the bell told him that he 
was distinctly not himself this after- 
noon. Was it only the need of a new 
policy for The Vane which troubled 
him ? Or was it 

Could it be Lady Dorothy ? 

Lady Dorothy Neal was something 
of an enigma to Hector Strong. He 
was making more than a million pounds 
a year, and yet she did not want to 
marry him. Sometimes he wondered 
if the woman were quite sane. Yet, 
mad or sane, he loved hex'. 

A secretary knocked and entered. 
He waited submissively for half-an- 
hour until the Proprietor looked up. 

“Well?” 

“ Lady Doi'othy Neal would like to 
see you for a moment, Sir.” 

“ Show her in.” 

Lady Dorothy came in brightly. 

“ What nice-looking men you have 
here,” she said. “ Who is the one in 
the blue waistcoat ? He has curly hair.” 

“You didn't come to talk about 
him f ” said Hector reproachfully. 

“ I didn’t come to talk to him really, 
but if you keep me waiting Ixalf-an- 
hour Why, what are you doing ? ” 

Strong looked up from the note ho 
was writing. The tender linos had 
gone from his face, and he had become 
the stern man of action again. 

“I am giving instructions that the 
services of my commissionaire, hall-boy 
and fifth secretary will no longer be 
required.” 

“ Don’t do that,” pleaded Dorothy. 

Strong tore up the note and turned 
to her. “ What do you want of me ? ” 
he asked. 

She blushed and looked down. ‘ * I— I 
have written a—a play,” she faltered. 

He smiled indulgently. He did not 
write plays himself, but he knew that 
other people did. 

“ When does it come off ? ” he asked. 

“ The^ manager says it will have to 
come off at the end of the week. It 
came oiv a week ago.” 

“ Well,” he smiled, “if people don’t 
want to go, I can’t make them.” 

“ Yes, you can,” she said boldly. 

He gave a start. His brain working 
at lightning speed saw the possibilities 


in an instant. At one stroke he could 
win Lady Dorothy’s gratitude, provide 
The Daily Vane with a temporary 
policy and give a convincing exhibition 
of the power of his press. 

“ Oh, Mr. Strong ” 

“ Hector,” he whispered. As he rose 
from his desk to go to her, he acci- 
dentally pressed the button of the trap- 
door. Tlxe next momont he was alone. 

-x- *"• -It 

“ That the British public is always 
ready to welcome the advent of a clean 
and wholesome Jxome-grown play is > 
shown by the startling success of 
Christina's Mistake, which is attract- 
ing such crowds to The King’s every 
night.” So wrote The Daily Vane, and 
continued in the same strain for a 
column. 

“ Clubland is keenly exercised,” 
wrote The Evenmg Vane, “ over a 
problem of etiquette which arises in 
the Second Act of Christina's Mistake, 
tlie great autumn success at The King’s 
Theatre. The point is shortly this. 
Should a woman . . .” And so on. 

“ A pretty story is going the rounds,” 
said Slosh, “ anont that charming little 
lady, Bstelle Eito, who plays the part 
of a governess in Ghristma's Mistake, 
for which (“ Manager ” Barodo informs 
me) advance booking up to Christmas 
has already boon taken. It seems that 
Miss Eito, when shopping in the pur- 
lieus of Bond Btroot . . .” 

Slopjfy Chunks had a joke which sot 
all the world laughing. It was called — 

“ Bhtwkmn Tun Acts. 

Flcmie, ‘Who’s tho lady in tlio box with 
T\rr. Johnson ? ’ 

0 imie, ‘ J ( ush ! 3 1 ’s lus wife I ’ 

And h’]o.sHi« gigf^dod so much that sho could 
hardly listen to the last Act of Ohristina's 
Misiake, which she ha,d been looking forward 
to for weeks I “ 

^ The Sunday Sermo^i olTorod free 
tickets to a hundred unmarried subuxr- 
ban girls, to which class Christina's 
Mistake made a special religious appeal. 
But they had to collect coupons first 
for The Sundmj Sermon. 

. The Times, of two months later, 
said : 

“A marriage lias been arranged 
between Lady Dorothy Neal, daughter 
of tho Earl of Bkyo, and tho Hon. 
Geoffrey Bollinger.” 

-sf * # 

Than a successful revenge nothing 
is sweeter in life. Hector Stx'ong was 
not the xnan to spare anyone who had 
done him an injiu'y. Yet I tliink his 
method of revenging himself upon Lady 
Dorothy savoured of the diabolical. He 
printed a photograph of her in The 
Daily Picture Gallery. It was headed 
“ Tho Beautiful Lady Dorothy Neal” 

A. A. M. 



IN THE DEVON AND SOMERSET COUNTRY. 
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' YK KIU4 doctor, w'ho Jm just left a critical case, is mistalcen for a retumiruj stay-hunter). “Evenin’, ZobI 


THE SECRET OF ETERNAL 
YOUTH. 

Intmbestino Symposium. 

Dkae Me. Punch, —You have not 
asked me for my views on diet and 
longevity, but you liave got to have 
them all the same. My rule has been 
simplicity itself — seven square meals 
a day. I am now ninety -six years of 
ago, whereas, if 1 had stinted myself, I 
should probably be years younger. Lord 
Beever of Oxhoe, with whom I went 
to scliool, also lives on seven meals 
a day. Another famous advocate of 
generous feeding was Jennee. He was 
a great friend of mine, and used to say, 
“ If every man lived on seven meals a 
day, no doctors would starve.” 

When I was twelve years old my 
father said. Would you like to go to 
Harrow or Eton ? I said Eton, because 
I liked the sound of it. Those were 
the good old days of hampers, and I 
used to have one every week. My 
nickname was Friar Tuck. At Cam- 
bridge I entered Porterhouse College, 
and won the ■ Porterhouse Sweepstakes 
*on the Derby in the year 1836. 


My third wife, who was the widow 
of a North American pemmican mer- 
chant, brought me a small fortune and 
I was able to retire from the Bar in 
1850 and invest her money in a ruby 
mine. She was a handsome woman, 
and her portrait, painted by Sigismund 
Toots, A.B.A., appeared in the Academy 
in 1852. Yours irrelevantly, 

Windham Bagshot. 

Djsab Mr. Punch, — Longevity is 
incompatible with short commons. It 
is a matter of liberal diet and long 
drinks. If you drink nothing at meals 
you can drink anything you like be- 
tween them. Conversely, if you drink 
nothing between meals, you can drink 
anything you like at them. But the 
wisest plan is to drink both at and 
between meals. I need hardly say 
that I am a teetotaler, but I find that 
X can achieve variety by the following 
regiirien: 7.30 a.m. China tea; 8.45 a.m. 
Indian tea ; 11 a.m. ^in summer) rasp- 
be^y vinegar; (in winter) ammoniated 
quinine and ginger-ale; 1.30 p.m. lemon 
squash; 4.30 p.m. Ceylon tea; 8 p.m. 
botanic beer; 9 p.m. coffee; 11 p.m. (as 
a night-cap) hot milk and soda. I 


think I ought to mention that the 
famous artist, Swinburne Coke, once 
stopped me in the Strand and offered 
to paint my portrait for Madame Tus- 
saud’s. Faithfully youi’S, 

Desmond Fusby. 

Dear Mr. Punch, —Longevity is of 
little value without economy. The true 
secret of health is to be found in the 
practice of the Snark. He frequently 
took “ breakfast at 5 o’clock tea and 
dined on the following day.” I always 
do, thus saving seven dinners a week, 
or, estimating these at B$. Bd. each— 
the price of my club dinner — 24^, 6d. a 
week, or £63 145. a year. As I am 
now ninety-two and have followed this 
rule ever since my first marriage — I 
have been married six times — you can 
I easily see how substantial the gain has 
been. 1 need hardly say that I enforced 
the practice on all my wives. 

Yours faithfully, Octavus Henry. 

Dear Mr. Punch,— It is high time 
that a word of dignified protest should 
be uttered against the prevailing heresy 
that longevity is a virtue and grandeur 
an inseparable attribute of old age. 
As the author of Fesius writes : “We 
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If wh must fence, to large policeman ivho has stuck in it). “So lono, old dmah. 


live in deeds not years. ... We should 
count time by heart - throbs.’' The 
writer who is concerned with the vital 
expression of tlie things tliat matter, 
who spends his energies in the austere 
quest of the sovran word, even though 
he only publishes one short paragraph 
every day, he and he alone can face 
the verdict of posterity with a serenity 
which mere crude centenarianisin is 
powerless to bestow. 

I am, Yours urbanely, 

Phil Youngson. 

Peak Mk. Punch, see that a 
medical man, interviewed in an evening 
paper, observes that a great deal of 
energy is dissipated or wasted in the 
fruitless attempt to digest and assimi- 
late superfluous food. My experience 
rather is that an immense amount of 
energy is expended in the entirely 
unnecessary effort to disseminate super- 
fluous views. I don’t object to people 
being vegetarians if they want to 
become vegetables, but I can’t see why 
they should be so proud of it. If 
I lived on paraffin and carrots, or tar- 
water and bananas, or weak tea and 
raw London eggs I should keep it 
dark, instead of proclaiming it from the 


housetops. I am only seventy, and 1 
have never been ill but once in* my life, 
and that was when I saw a famous 
"NMiter eating his lunch. It conRiHte<l 
of cocoa — the most nauseous drink in 
the world^ — and parsnips. 

Yours disgustedly, 

J. Bbighton CimwN. 

The Search for Pleasure, 

Prom a Calcutta catalogue 

“ There is no one who don’t like enjoyments. 
Children, young and old, all become cheorfui 
with this. In truth enjoyments make the 
heart happy, the spirit fresh and keep always 
m good health. ^ Among other things of enjov- 
mon ts catapult is one as per illustration . klake 
earthen bullets, dry them in the sun and when- 
ever you hko take a few bullets, go out and 
chase few birds ; it won’t miss the aim. It is 
useful for chasers and travellers to keep one.” 

“Ilis Highness Asaf Jah Mnzaffar-ul- 
M* Nizam-ud-J)aula 

Nawab IMir Sir U.sman Ali Khan Bahadur 
Fath Jang, C.G-S,!., of Hyderabad, has betm 
irmy^” ^ank of colonel in the 

Letters of congratulation should be 
directed as above. The stamp and 
address can always be placed on the 
back of the envelope. 


EX OATlIEDItA. 

{To vijj DciitlsL) 

Thanks, cxcciitionor, you did it well ; 

Ho swiftly and so siuldouly it came, 

I scarce bad time to I’egister a yell, 

Leapt skyward inarticulate, ailarno. 

That criiuBon string - 

Did that come out of mo? Poor little 
thing ! 

So that ’s tbo nerve, then, is it ? Thanks 
onco more ; 

What treasures w^o unknowingly 
possess I 

Moreover, when you tugged and it was 
sore, 

It used a private channel to express, 

In terms of pain, 

Exactly what it felt like, to the brain. 

Meseems our senses have some common 
senso; 

Metliinks I understand you whoxi you 
say 

I wired that mossago at my own ox- 

^ pense, 

Saved you from stating, in the usual 
way, 

It wouldn’t hurt; 

You 7nust l>e pleased to liml mo so alert i * 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(HXTBACTKD I'BOM THE DiAKY OF ToBY, M.P.) 
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Mf. IIIII'KIW (iwvNNH UlO ori«inal, a«ior<ling to Sark, oE Slierhclc ITolmes tata up tlio Silver Mjstery. 

uiiffooHlho Hill for Uuport. lM>r Unit, t,hoy m hiwto • State for India and hia myrmidons 

furt.l.oiMai(Wai.c<» «f Kovou ful HtUuiKs. <■ Tlmn^Tev troop i 3 y to attempt to throw dust m eyes of 

As the Man in tho Klnmt woll knows, division boll. 1 Y I Rui'ERT Gwynne in matter of that 

tho Report Rtii^ii of a Hill is practically liuii(ireu3._ mnrt.pnfarilv retuminn transaction in silver carried out through 

Coimnittoo at work again, niaiii <hfler- Dorploxing f^eTLre cSled agency of Samuel Montagu and 

once being that proceedings go forward to Gotpany. On face of it, as regarded 

witli Bpkakku in Uio Chair and Mime upon to i ^ ordinary people, affair very simple, 

on Table. Any controversial detail whose decision t ey ™ reply to long series of questmns 

debated and divided upon in Coimnittoo aTtSr posts^' They HAEoL^BAKEB,onbehalf of IndiaOffice, 

may be brought up again _ at Itoport has given information even tiresome in 

stage, discussed and diviilod upon indicate the t, ^ves its minute fulness. Select Committee 

afresh. Thus by tinio Hill stands or to l^as extracted evidence to eflect that 

final ordeal of ’riiird Heading thirty- to right of us, ® ^i!n whv by shrewd management the firm, out- 

fivo days will have boon occupied in toX^dfly nfancRuvring body of hou^t traders 

diHCUBHin^ itB (Ickuls. ^ 1 4 4 room the reading- bent on having their finger in t e 

Only MacMh_ inviting Maahiff to I*'®’ Treasury consider- 

**lay on/^ or Olivet Iwiat^ in cucum- room, t u qnmmoned bv the able sum. 

stances too familiar to permit quota- may ^XlaWon of Shell. ^ Thatallvery weUinits way. Rupert 

tion, would complain of msufiicienoy of this does not prevent Gwynne may be a young man from the 

opportunity. For majority of Members , , . .-.ui’a gentlemen on Front country (Sussex), but you can t g 

it has proved embaiTassingly liberal. ”8^3 Renoh^ or good Unionists over him. Day after day returns o 
This afternoon, as heretofore, rosump- " of Houle, indignantly topic with all the energy and fieshness 

tion of sitting of Committee accepted m , y®gg ty^nny that of one who approaches it for first time. 

AiAtmuK?' out. compl8<mmg ot re y • j 


as signal for general oleanng out. I complaining 
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Turned up to-day with group of eight 
further queries marked by curiously in- 
timate ' knowledge of technicalities of 
transactions in the silver market ; 
could not be excelled if it were supplied 
by the baffled traders aforesaid. 

Sark, in contradiction of accepted 
theories, asserts that Eupert was the 
lay figure from which character of 
SherbcJc Holmes was developed. Cer- 
tainly there is something in the quietly 
assertive manner, the cool grey eye 
with which he fixes the Minister on 
the rack that recalls the great master 
of amateur detection. If he were within 
reach of Treasury Bench one would 
expect to see him lightly touch repre- 
sentative of India Office in neiglibour- 
hood of breast pocket, or peradventure 
on collar of coat, and produce a rupee 
which with aid of microscope would 
disclose damning evidence of criminal 
connivance between Secretary of 
State and City liouse, designed to put 
money into their joint purse. Separ- 
ated by full breadth of floor he can 
only smile — a smile of provoking in- 
telligence — as he watches the Jiapless 
Minister struggling in net craftily cast 
about him. 

Business done , — Clauses 37 to 41 of 
Home Eule Bill carried. In course of 
debate stranger in Gallery fell asleep ; 
even snored. Member in Ministerial 
camp, w^orn out by excitement of 
situation, audibly joined him. Deep 
answered deep. Cadence of duet rose 
and fell whilst St. Augustine Birrell 
explained what he proposes to do to 
ameliorate lot of Irish Eoyal Constabu- 
lary affected by transference of Govern- 
ment, 

Thxtrsday . — Monotony of continuous 
debate on Home Buie varied for some 
Ministers by pursuit of little side 
game already referred to in these 
columns. Winner is the man who can 
in briefest space of time read answer 
to Question concerning his Depart- 
ment. For some weeks running made 
between Irish "Secretary, President 
OP Board op Trade, and Financial 
Secretary to Treasury, 

By long practice St. Augustine 
Birrell has trained* golden voice to 
speed that elsewhere might be taken as 
defying competition. As it happens, 
petty details with which he is supplied 
in refutation of minute personal gossip 
of Nationalist Members are so abso- 
lutely immaterial that the fact that no 
one can intelligently follow his break- 
neck speed is of no consequence. Syd- 
ney Buxton is handicapped by com- 
paratively weak voice which, put to 
the gallop, soon becomes inarticulate. 
Masterman, at the start an outsider, 
has steadily made his way to the front. 

In justice to his colleagues it should 


be said he has advantage of fuller 
practice. Maid-of-all-work on Treasury 
Bench, he is liable at shortest notice to 
be called upon to reply for almost any 
department. This a long-established 
custom commonly respected by his pre- 
decessors. Incidence of Insurance Act 
added enormously to his labour at Ques- 
tion time. To inquiries thereupon, 
majority framed in fashion of intricate 
conundrums usually addressed to Chan- 
cellor OF Exchequer, Financial Sec- 
retary TO Treasury habitually replies. 

Day after day punctually in liis 
place, bringing his slieaves with him 
in form of countless type - written 
folios. Awaits signal to rise and roll 
oil* contents. If ho emulated deliberate 



elocution of John Burns he would, 
even if he omitted superfluous pronouns 
of the first person singular, occupy the 
whole of time allotted for (Jucstions. 
To avoid personal predominance dis- 
tasteful to modest man, ho rattles off 
answers at terrific pace which, if 
he achieved it in capacity of chauffeur, 
would bring him to the police couit 
with gyves on his wrists. 

Performance curiously suggestive of 
operation of penny in the slot. Indis- 
pensable penny takes form of Questions 
coming up in catalogue. These being 
dropped one by one into his mouth 
(in Parliamentary sense, of course), 
machinery instantly begins to work. 
Before Member putting Question lias 
fully resumed his seat Masterman is 
halfway through the answer. 

Business done , — Home Buie Bill 
through Committee stage. 


Driver MTxchol Knox. 

The Cause of the Eailway Strike 
Knox ei preterca Nichol. 


“FOUB-PAWS” IN LONDON. 

Four-paws, we know the sun is white 
At dawn in Hampsliire when the night 
Deserts those frozen miles, 

When robin creaks from wintry bush 
And early milk-boy’s breeches 'brush 
The hoar-frost from the stiles ; 

Yet shall you never licar him more 
Insistent at our cottage door, 

Nor of his spoils partake ; 

Alas, poor puss, who stir and yawn 
Uneasy in the London dawn 
And in a fiat awake. 

Four-paws, forgive us ! Wlion apprised 
Of our dopartum you devised, 

No doubt, some darling plan 
Of exodus that sliould surpass 
llis wlio removed last Michaelmas — 
Your friend the dairy-man. 

A mightier waggon on the road 
You pictured and so vast a load 
That all should turn and look — 
Betsey precarious on the shaft, 

Master and Mistress fore and aft, 

The carter and the cook, 

Nurse, with her knitting, in mid-air, 
OarpotB ill bales, your favourite chair 
And (the progressive path 
With added glory to invest) 

Our Four-paws couchant on the crest 
Of an inverted batiu 

Alas, wluit diffcn’onco disgraced 
Our flight I An obscure van rc'placcd 
Tlio customary wain ; 

And you, with many a mournful cry, 
Fettered by Ikitsey in the fly 
And hampered in the train. 

And now you ’ro here. Well, it may he 
The sun does rise in Battersea 
Although to-day bo dark ; 

Life is not shorn of loves and liates 
While there are spairows on the slates 
And keepers in the I'ark; 

And you yourself will come to learn 
The ways of London and in turn 
Assume your Goekne^y canjs, 

Jake other folk who live in flats, 
Chasing your purely abstract rats 
Upon the concrete stairs. 


“The was rcsHUUUKl KhoHly afkir 

five, and the Hon. J. J). Ham), Miinsk'r of 
Marino, will probably contiuuo, with Kiight 
interrnptions, uiitil tho OhristniaB adjourn- 
niout on tho 19th.”— Daily Telegraph, 

Members must not bo blamed if they 
cough and shuffle a little during this 
monstrous performance. 

Tho Throo FatoK—Clotho, tho fate that 
can be av».‘rtod ; Ijachewis, she who spinn th(» 
Destiny of Man ; and Apropos, tho fate that 
none can avert or elude.”— Weekly, 

Mal-apropos is the fate that we are 
always trying to dodge. 




JkTiWc Kisto. “ANV r-UOK TO-DAY r’ T «in 4 capital bbeakpast os' ham and boos 1 ” 

arnffMylor (,«?«. caught mthhiy ). “Yes, thanks 1 1 had a capital bddak 


I THE EBLIC-HUNTING SEASON. 


SI’IjKNDID Baob. 

The lioyal Aulrotioiiuoal Bocioty has 

I rocontly conic into the possession ot a 
'inlA-t.mA which 


rCJCCnitiy I5UUW AIAWV/ VA*W 

piece of the klentical apple-tree whicli 
1 OTow in Sir Isaac Newton’s garden , 
Ld, by the fall of a fruit therefrom, ■ 
suegested to him the law of gravi- 
tation. By a series of coincidences, 
which arc so familiar to students of the 
doctrine of chances, a number of other 
interesting relics have simultaneously 
emerged from seclusion into the gonial 
warmth of publicity. 

Apropos of historic apples, it is 
curious that the civic museum at 
Lucerne should have just been ennehed 
by one of the pips of the apple which 
■WinniAM Tell shot from the head of his 
son. The seed is much shrunk by age, 
but enough remains to stir the heart 
of any patriotic Swiss, no matter in' 
wliat hotel, however distant, ho may 
be acting as porter. . . , , 

The history of the pip is beyond 
doubt authentic. The tyrant GbssIiBB 
seems to have preserved it as a token 
of high-class marksmanship and to have 
left it to his heir. The last of the line. 


Eraulein Apfel Gessler, who recently \ 
docoasod, left it to Lucerne. 1 

Sir SinNEV Lbb, on behaK of the \ 
Trustees of Shakspeaee’s House at 1 
Stratford-on-Avon, has just written a £ 
letter of thanks to a Warwickshire £ 
gentleman (he prefers to be nameless), . 
■who has given to the Trust^s a feather 
from the historic second-best bed lef^Y ( 
Shakspeaee to Ann Hathaway. The | 
interesting thing is that the bed turns 1 
out to have been stuffed with swan s 1 
down, and the committee of experts 
have agreed that this warm and lux- 
urious material was tom for the purpose 
from SHAKSPEABE’s .own body, bir 
Edwin Dubnxng-Lawbenoe is, how- 
ever, contesting ‘this, h« aU^ation 
being that it was tom from Bacon, 
fh“lw“ ol G«y. !.«• Be “ “ 
it may. the Tmstees are to be con- 
i gratulated on their good fort^e. 

, At a recent meeting, of the Bnto- 
r mological Society great enthusiasm was 
caused by the announcement .tbat the 
I skeleton of the spider which taught the 
i Bbdcb the lesson o* 

1 been presented to the Society 
5 Andbbw Cabnbgib. It appears that 
I on the death of the famous arachnid, to 


which Bbuoe was devotedly att^h^, 
he kept its remains together with the 
web in a smaU leather case, which he 
wore round bis neck until his death, 
and which was subsequently preserved 
at Dunfermline, where he was buried. 
The web unfortunately has disappeared, 
having been blown away in the great 
gale oi 1839, but Mr. Oabnegie has 
generously offered to present it to the 
Society in case of its recovery, and has 
offered a reward of a Bree Library to 

^^LStly^'we have to chronicle 

acquisition by *1^® f P!: 

partment of the British Museum of two 
of the cakes baked by Alfbbd the 
Gbeat when he was lying perdu in th^ 
hut of a poor neatherd named Guntheb. 
i Gunthee, a man of iron constitution, 

. frequently tried tp eat them when pro- 
visrons ran low, but. 

. brick-hke consistency, failed in nis 
3 purpose, and on learning the idenk y 
5 of his guest preserved them as an hem- 

J born. SubsV®’itly. under ADFBED f 

i patronage, he set up a confectionei . 
^ Ihop in London and founded the illus 
t trious fii-m which has e-ver since ha< 
0 its headquarters in Berkeley Squaiv.. 
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CHAEMING YULE-TIDE GIETS. 

By a Lady Contributor, 
Peesents foe Gentlemen. 

What to give one’s male friends at 
the happy season of goodwill is always a 
difficulty, but all doubts should cease 
immediately one enters the fascinating 
doors of Messrs. Jenner and Ossity. 
Ingenious brains have been busy all the 
year in devising new and acceptable 
gifts, and the harvest now on view is a 
very rich one. Does your male friend 
smoke ? What more suitable and novel 
than a cigarette case ? Messrs. J. 
and 0. have a delightful specimen 
constructed either of silver, gold, plati- 
num or radium, according to the means 
of the purchaser or the measure of his 
or her love, to hold one each. But no 
one, it may be urged, wants only one 
cigarette. That is true, but Messrs. J. 
and O.’s idea is that the single case will 
be popular because it will discourage 
indiscriminate benevolence, no one ex- 
pecting to be offered the only one left, 
while a number of these cases scattered 
about the person or woi'ked in a jewelled 
bandolier made for the purpose .will 
come to the same thing as having the 
same number of cigarettes in one case 
— a dull and antiquated arrangement 
in no way consonant with the novelty 
which Christmas should induce. 

No gentleman is, of coiu’se, complete 
who does not' play Bridge and Golf, and 
Messrs. J. and 0. have specialised in 
neat and attractive accessories to these 
noble sports. Bridge -markers for the 
pocket in every design and of every 
substance maybe seen at their establish- 
ment, one of the daintiest of which, made 
of 22-earat gold with enamelled points, 
is a minute model of S. Sofia at Constan- 
tinople — a very pleasing topical idea. 
One of the most alluring of the golf 
scoring books, with gold binding, is a 
miniature copy of The Hole Duty of 
Man, folio. Messrs. J. and 0. also 
make the most perfect pencil-cases in 
London, and their special 1912 novelty ! 
in this direction is a box containing | 
seven pencils, each with a jewelled top 
and each lettered with a day of the 
week, so many gentlemen having com- 
plained that it is irksome and degrading 
to use the same pencil two days running. 

I A week’s set in gold can be obtained 
' for fifteen guineas. 

Poe the Paie Sex. 

Por the ladies there are novelties 
galore. Beautiful devices for moisten- 
ing insurance stamps are, of course, 
old ; but Messrs. J. and 0. have many 
new designs, one of the most popular 
of which is a little silver figure of the 
Chanoblloe of the Bxcheqube with 
a flannel tongue always kept wet by 


means of water ; so that the inventor j 
of the stamp is also the licker of it, as | 
is only fit. Messrs. J. and O.’s tele- ! 
gram-openers are a 1912 novelty, and 
everyone will welcome their silver 
damp-detectors for the seats of motor- 
cars : a long-felt vrant. 

But one of their cleverest gifts, the 
invention of which indicates not only 
that desire to please which ever dis- 
tinguishes Messrs. J. and 0., but also 
not a little knowledge of modern 
feminine w^eaknesses, is a beautiful 
morocco Prayer-Book, made in a variety 
of hues, in the cover of which is a tiny 
but perfect roulette wheel under glass. 
Very attractive little I. 0. XJ. books, 
with counterfoils, for Bridge parties, can 
also be had for a guinea each, with 
tiny silver pencil included. 

Poe Ohaxjpfeitrs. 

Quite a number of delicately appro- 
priate gifts designed for these Hiero- 
phants of Speed are exhibited in a 
special apartment. ' Amongst those we 
may notice a charming little electric 
footwarmer, which can be worn inside 
the boot, and is ludicrously cheap at 
five guineas the pair. Very dainty 
also is the turquoise mounted book- 
rest, contrived to meet the literary 
needs of the chauffeur when ho is wait- 
ing for his employer, with a diamoud- 
hilted moustache-brush attached. 

For Pet Dogs. 

Our humbler frionds are by no moans 
neglected by Messrs. Jenner and Ossity, 
and, in fact, everything is done to 
render tlie joyous anniversary over to he 
happily romombored by them. Jewelled 
collars are, of course, to be seen in great 
profusion ; but what are moro now and 
charming in tlieir thoughtfulness are 
the gold and silver napkin rings for the 
littlo darlings, with a place for the name 
to be engraved. Photograph frames 
for the portraits of podigroo dog’s father 
a id mother side by side, are deservedly 
favourito gifts, and indicate Messrs, 
j J- and O.’s thoroughness. 


“After .several liours* convorHation to-day 
(Tuesday) with King Peter, ]\I. Hartwig, the 
Russian Miniostor to Sorvia, said to leading 
Servian journalists : 

‘ Gentlemen, get ready to i>ack your 
ion ill every respect.’ 
ion ill every respect. 

These words are interpreted to imply that 
the situation is extremely serious.” 

New York Times, 

For one of the sub-editors, perhaps. 


“A. A.-— There are 778,740 words and 
3,500,480 letters in tho Bible, and 3,882,851 
acres in Yorkshire. ” — Lti7inin(j ham Daily Dost. 

An easy win for Yorkshire— unless a 
recount is demanded. 


A MUTUAL MALADY. 

When Cecil gets a cold, 

Or what he calls the “flu,” 

I know, alas, of old, 

Exactly what to do : 

With iinoblrusivo sympathy, that ’s 
rather felt than seen, 

I fetch tho eucalyptus, I look for tho 
quinine. 

x\t that initial sneeze, 

Full-throated and unchecked, 

My marrow seems to freeze, 

’My gaiety is wrecked ; 

And, later, by each subsequent caco- 
phonous “ a-liem,” 

All conjugal hilarity is boycotted 
tern. 

A pall obscures our homo, 
it drapes the invalid, 

No more ho wants to roam — 

I rather wish ho did. 

One hand supports his temple, and 
while wlioozily ho breathes 
lie's thinking who will “ follow ” and 
wlio’Jl send tho biggest wreaths. 

Some Imsbandrt make complaint ; 

He is not one of those; 

But, patient as a saint, 
lie sits and blows his nose, 

As by tho lira ho cowers in a room 
that faces South, 

A clinical thonnomotor protruding from 
his mouth. 

By nun and honey, liot, 

The cohl is next attacked. 

He gulps down quit<5 a lot « 

Thou cornes tho final act, 

When, ousted by tho hiliousnoss that 
promptly intervenes, 

Tho cold (or infiuenza) disa})pears be- 
hind tho Bconos. 

In short, it takes a wivAc 
To HOC tho business throtigli, 

By then iny pallid chc(dc 
Buggests a tonic too ; 

And I hn Honiotiimis apt to wottder if a 
cold (or “ flu ”) is worse 
Por the melancholy patient or tho sym- 
pathetic nurse 1 

Prom a list of guests in 27/c WesL 
vimster Cktzeite:-- 
“Lr. Andrew Boattie (Dublin), the Bevz 
Janiofl Drummond (Oxford), DL.D,, Hon, D. 
Hitt, 7i!r. J. Btowart Wallaeo, Mr. C. H. 
Cooko-Taylor.” 

We are glad to see that our friend 
Mr. David Litt is about again. 

“Johnny BmmnarH (O^umlng Town) and 
Bid BurnH*(Aldgatc), weighed in at two okdotdc 
te-(lay, thts fanner Healing lOnt. 21b. and the 
latter int* 5Jlb.”-“-Li?r;7wef Kveniiiy Brpress, 
Shame, Johnny! Hit somebody your 
own size I (Still, wo shall put a fiver 
on him.) 


punch, or the loi^don- chariva ri. 

TtntJE^?VILt.F. SEKM: to HAVE A GOOD TIME [SEE ADVTS.], BUT THIS IS NOTHING TO THE BLISSFUL LIFE 
The Cocoa-makers at po tracings from photographs cannot lib. 

OF THE MAKERS OF I^VNCJU * _ 
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THE LEAGUE. 

“Everything,” said Mrs. Todd, 
bursting in upon us — “everything is 
combined against me.” And she sighed 
heavily. 

The house-party, Charles Derwent 
and myself, that is, smoked on in sym- 
pathetic silence. Todd was not present ; 
he was included in the “ everything.” 

“ There is a league,” she said, adding, 
as she brandished a couple of handsome 
candlesticks, “ and these are the last to 
join it. Eeally, isn’t it vexing ? ” 

“ Most vexing,” said I. 

“ Too vexing,” said Charles. 

The pair of us sat uneasily, trying to 
look a good deal more vexed than our 
inner feelings warranted. Our private 
difficulty was that this was a Saturday 
morning, and a week- p 
end at the Todds’ is 
the most comfortable 
prospect in the world. 

Moreover, we knew 
that Mrs. Todd is 
really the happiest of 
women, being the wife 
of a plutocrat who 
adores her* At heart 
she knows nothing 
but joy, for she has 
got everything she 
wants, as she wants 
it and when she wants 
it. 

“ Things,” she con- 
tinued, “have taken a 
dislike to me, and are 
determined to do me I 
down. Well, isn’t it 
enough to make any- 
body depressed ? ” 

^‘We have said as 
much,” said I ; “ and 
if only we might 


in the matter, I don’t quite see where 
the league comes in? Are there no 
more members ? ” 

“ There was next the silver-smith, 
who, instead of converting them into 
lamps, as he was told to, adapted them 
for holding electric candles. These re- 
quire a peculiarly small bulb which our 
local electrician, also in the plot, did 
not stock. I went all the way to 
London to get them, and while I was 
there I ordered shades and shade- 
holders. They have just arrived.” 

“Tell us,” said Charles — “tell us 
how they have got the better of you.” 

Mrs. Todd paused dramatically and 
then explained. “I particularly told 
the shopman that, however much 1 had ‘ 
wanted electric lamps, what I had got 
and what I wanted shades and shade- 



JPhilanthropisi, “Now, you boy, why don’t you give tha7 man V hand ? 
Boy , *‘Giye ’im a ’and! Why, it’s going op its own acoobd.’’ 


^ we might be told to what 
we are referring, we would say so again, 
even more emphaticaEy. We are— and 
I speak for my colleague as well as 
myself — ^we are out to oblige.” 

“ It all began by Todd’s mother giving 
us these silver candlesticks.” 

“How tiresome of her!” muttered 
Charles. 

“ And, whether we like it or not, they 
must be on the table to-night, since she 
is coming to dine with us.” 

“ How more than tiresome of her ! ” 
said I. 

“And then Todd, instead of just 
getting a couple of candles to put in 
them, must have them converted.” 

“ Converted ? ” asked Charles. “ To 
what faith ? ” 

“ To the electric light.” 

“ The true light ? ” I put in. 

■“ So far,” said Charles, in a judicial 
manner, “though I agree that Todd and 


y,uu canaies, and the 

his mother have behaved abominably 1 should be thwarted. 


holders for were not electric lamps but 
candles.” 

“But, Mrs. Todd,” said Charles, 
“ surely that was giving the man liis 
opening ? You should have guessed 
that he would be one of the enemy, 
however carefully disguised. Anyhow, 
you cannot be surprised that ho has 
sent you ” 

“ Shades and holders to fit lamps 
only, ’ said I, having also experienced 
in my time these deliberate combina- 
tions of circumstances. 

“ Everything and everybody is against 
me to-day,” said she. 

^ We rose as one man and shook our 
pipes into the grate. “Not everybody,” 
we said, “there is still us.” And wo 
took charge of the matter, assuring her 
that if she would leave us alone for 
half-an-hour the shade-holders should 
be forced to fit candles, oven electric 
candles, and the coalition-opposition 


So she left us, and tripped over the 
doormat in her exit. That did not 
surprise her, however ; as she said, no 
doubt the doormat was in the con- 
spiracy. 

I don’t know whether you have ever 
met a candlestick which is an electric 
candlestick. Charles and I had not, so 
we took one apiece and hastened to 
make its acquaintance. We soon dis- 
covered that the pith of the matter is 
the candle itself, a porcelain tube, 
hollow and apparently fragile. If you 
were to smash it, a lot of brass rods and 
wires and other mechanism would stand 
exposed; not a fit decoration for any 
dinner-table. Charles and I, sotting to 
work upon our several candlesticks 
without any pre-determined scheme, 
started, of course, by smashing the 
• porcelain tubes. ^ 

Our hostess returned 
to find her guests 
very intently engaged 
in pemsing the morn- 
ing's nows. Thei:ewas 
nothing incriminating 
lying about, but one 
of the discarded week- 
lies on the floor had 
a suspicious bulge. 
However, she did not 
trouble to look be- 
neath it. 

“ I find that dear 
old Todd has been and 
gob shade-holders that 
will fit candles,” she 
said quite happily. 

Things have taken 
a turn for tho better. 

1 am sorry to have 
wasted your time.” 

“I suppose,” said 
Charles from behind 


his paper, “that Todd will have wasted 
his time if there are no candles for his 
shade-holders to fit ? ” 

“But I know that there are/' she 
said confidently. 

“I shouldn’t bo too sure,” said I. “You 
know how unpopular you are just now.” 

“ What do you moan? ” sho asked. 

Wo rose and linked arms. Wo re- 
garded lier with frigid aloofness. We 
removed tlio discarded weekly and re- 
vealed tho (Ubris of tho poi'colain tubes. 

“ We liavo joined tho league,” we 
said. 

“ Sho gave a vivid account of 
who iH as yet almost unknown in Britain.’’ 

Scotsman, 

This ought to help him to got known, 

“A banker, who doesn’t know one note 
froan another, goes into rapture over opera.” 

Kxmnwj Standard, 

None tho less it is unwiso to offer him 
a home-made fiver, 




FORGOTTEN DEEDS OF VALOUR. 

The King^s Remembrancer tacteclly reminds Henry VIII. that His Majesty has already been married five times. 


f\ito r\rrmc ^ ^ should certainly have 

OUR BOOK.I NG-OFFICt. return to it from the grave. I should have wanted 

(By Mr, Bmch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) to see more of Miss Meadows, of Smette, of Oiven Bachelor^ 

King Errant (Heinemann) is one of those somewhat and of the maid-of-all-work, Fanny, who on Sunday after- ’ 
perplexing books that set themselves to tell fact as fiction, noons, sallying out in gay attire, was always met at the 
In it Flora Annie Steel has accomplished very success- corner by a meek young man, whom she invariably greeted 
fully the task of writing the life of a real man in the terms with the astonished, “"Well — an' w'ere on earth 'ave you 
of a novel. Babar, Emperor of India — poet, painter, sprung from?" The motives, however, which led the hero 
soldier, athlete, gentleman, musician, beggar, -and king — ^is of Mr. Tom Gallon's Levity Hicks (Long) to make such a 
her hero, and the story of his adventurous life, drawn from return were deeper and more complex. Like most men who 
his own records, is her material. You will not need my die suddenly. Levity (short for Leviticus) had left much 
I assurance that there is no writer living who could have undone that he would have wished to have done before 
I used it to better advantage. But (and let me hasten to leaving this world ; and the second half of the story tells 
assure Mrs. Steel that what follows is the sincerest tribute how he came back and did it. As is generally the case with 
; of my admiration) I am glad that the task, well done, will Mr. Gallon's work, the charm of the book is due to the 
now leave her free for pure fiction again. These stories fact that the author does not forget that he has a sense of 
founded on fact," even when the result is so fascinating humour ; though, with such a theme, it has naturally to be 
as this quite undeniably is, always produce in me a sensation held back and only unleashed at somewhat rare intervals, 
of profound unreality. I can never enjoy the most witty The characters of the inhabitants of the little world of 
or appropriate talk because of my suspicion that the real SockiWs are individualized with rnuch apparently effortless 
persons never talked it. If the persons are confessedly skill, and the author reveals a kindly sympathy for all of 
only real as the creations of a distinguished novelist, I can them, however unprepossessing on the surface, with the 
believe in tliem whole-heartedly. All of which amounts to single exception of Horace B^ither'glen, concerning whom, 
saying that while I admii’ed ki7ig Erra^it and enjoyed it indeed, it would requhe an extraordinarily lenient judge to 
for what it was, I am so ungrateful as to grumble at its not say a good word. Most of the plot stands or falls by the 
beingtheunfetteredworkof one of my favourite story-tellers, credibility of Horace's villainy; and, as far as I c^n- 
simply because while truth is sometimes stranger than cerned, it stands. I recommend, the book as one of the 
fiction it is often less convincing. best I have read for a very long time. 

The Bloomsbury boarding-house directed by Mrs. Sockiit, An author who writes in the first person and allows one 
with the languid moral support of that prince of loafers, her of his characters to take the liberty of describing him as 
husband, was such a cosv little nlace. and so full of deli^fht- “ spending his mornings in the Museum reading-room and 
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his afternoons in th© reading-room of the Museum, writing 
dull political leaders which no one reads, and^ reading 
musty old books which no one ought to have written,** is 
worth looking into, and Mr. Eric Parker is worth that 
and more. His Promise of Arden (Smith, Elder)^ is the 
sunniest alid most natural story I have read this year. 
Its theme is children and the country, and of the two 
I prefer the former. With the exception of Peggy, who 
threatens at times to be a prig, they had hardly — God bless 
them ! — a virtue between them. Tliey were gloriously alive 
and thoroughly destructive. Dacia was my favourite; 
strictly speaking, she was a grown-up, but I cannot find any 
excuse for her heartless and mischievous flirtations, except 
by regarding her as a child along with the rest of them. 
Erankly, I fell in love with Dacia, and I had the feeling, 
as I read, that Dacia rather liked me. That, of course, 
shows how clever Mr. Parker lias been in the making 
of his flirt. ^ With his picture of the country he has been 
less clever, or perhaps too clever. Delicaiie and careful as 
it is, it has a touch of 
affectation, which is 
the very last thing one 
expects in the real 
country. Let that 
pass, however; the 
main point is that 
here is a quite delight- 
ful novel for the dis- 
criminating reader. 

I am wondeiin 
■jvhether I have ha 
as much pleasure in 
Mr. G. E, Bradby*s 
latest book, When 
every Tree was Green 
(Smith, Elder), as I 
derived some time ago 
from his Dick (that 
delightful work!). 

Almost, I think ; and 
his admirers will un- 
derstand how high' is 
this praise. One 
misses, of course, the 
touch of gravity that 
completed Mr. Bradby*s study of school-boyhood; that 
is outside the scope of his present task, which is a 
picture of nursery-life from the child’s view, drawn with 
an engaging, humour that is always kindly and never for 
one moment degenerates into the sontimental. At times 
it may remind you of The Golden Age, and I can 
only add that acquaintance with his grown-ups will by no 
means lessen your enjoyment of Mr. Bradby’s fascinating 
kiddies. There are six of them, each with a marked 
and human individuality that is the result (I suspect) of 
study from an actual model, and with a fine gift for tine 
most varied and pleasant adventure. Bead the chapter in 
which tliey give rein to a sudden passion for “ Doing Good.** 
There is a smile on nearly every page of it (as the advertise- 
ments might, but do not, say), a reminiscent smile that 
acknowledges the truth of Mr., Bradby’s observation and 
memory. A book, in short, that will have no enemies and 
countless friends— and one that no bachelor should be 
without. 


* I shouldn’t be surprised if Pierre Le Clerq’s real narhe 
vswere?d&a33ette^ fantastical and so inconsequently feminine 

is the general ha,ndling of The Enchanting Mysteries of' 


Kathleen Garter (Grant Eicharps). Here is an eccentric, 
imaginative and diverting book, which yet contrives to miss 
the distinction which its opening chapters promised. Nor 
does it quite escape absurdity ; but its faults do not outweigh 
its odd charm. Kathleen is a mid-Victorian actress and 
danseuse of exquisite beauty and initarnishable virtue. A 
mysterious Mr, Gray, a young foreign potentate, is sojourn- 
ing incognito in England witli his tutor, Ch?yne‘ Skelton, 
a super-intellectual drunken giant witli a new and pro- 
found philosophy of life (happily only hinted at, not ex- 
plained). Under the tutor’s influence lie contracts with 
Kathleen an “ amazing marriage,” of wliich tliere is quite 
unexpected issue in the person of the boy Theo, preco- 
ciously a poet and predestinate leader of men. The author 
has not enough skill to make his story bear the weight of 
the mysteries suggested, or not enough patience to develop 
the indicated themes which pique tlie reader’s curiosity. 
Certain things are admirable — tho early life of Kathleen 
with quaint Jidoi'ing little Miss Reher : the strange court- 
ship of Mr, Gray ; tho 
ecstatic but real, un- 
derstandable friend- 
ship of tho boys Theo, 
Arthur iMCid Phil ; the 
very clover invention 
of tho cliild Theo's 
poomB, W'ith tho sug- 
gCKstion of tho hurry- 
ing confusion of ideas 
far outroaching tho 
immature faculty of 
expression; and the 
careful and quito in- 
terest in g reproduction 
of tlio catchwords, 
attitudes and atmo- 
sphere of tho period. 

' The publishers of 
Let Justice be Done 
(Hurst Blackett) 
announce that it 
makes its strongest ap- 
peal to those readers 
who insist that a 
novel shall hold their 
attention from first page to last, but, in obodionco to Mr. 
Mark Allerton’s title, I feel constrained to add that his 
appeal may not be urgent enougli to roach those who like 
their fiction to bear a rosomblance to fact. For my own 
part, however, I am boyishly delighted to find that my 
appetite for an honest shod or—the price seems to have 
gone up— is as eager as ever. Hero we see a Lord Chief 
Justice calmly sentencing a man to death for tho crime he 
has himself committed. I doubt if a novelist’s imagination 
ever reached a giddier height of improbability than this; 
but Mr. Allehton is moreljj^ out to give excitement, and if 
you can swallow a few unlikelihoods I promise that. you 
will get it, Altogetlier a fovorisbly engrossing melodrama 
with a love story duly thrown in, and infinitely better 
written than the majority of its kind. 


Our Bude Beptiles. 

Prods with the offtco ruler only provoked more violent jnove- 
mciit, and at last ono oHicet cut open tho bag with his sabre, and 
two boa-constrictors quickly left the room and skmmcd tho door.’^ 

• Mxeter Express,* 

“Manners!” as Lord Wjntertoh is always saying to his 
pet hoa-constrictor. 



PHYSICAL CULTUPE IN OUK PABKS. . * 

“NaR, Lis’sr. YeR grabs at the bar, swings YERSELE FOinV’D, AN* WHEN YER 
GETS BACK TO ABART SO FUR, lAB YBR LEG OVER THE BAR, 3U8T AS IF YOU htK 
GITTIN’ ON TO AN ’ORSE, ’EAVE WIV ORL YER MIGHT, ON’Y NOT TOO *AltI), *OX.LER 
YER BACK ORL THE TIME AN* LET EV’RY MOVEMENT' BE HEASY AN* GRICEFUL, . . . 
Wot d’yer say? yer can’t reach the bar? OhI go an’ 'avk another hwxno.^^ 





CHARIVARIA. 

It is denied that the German Govern- 
ment has objected to the ^ sale of a 
Parseval airship to the British Admir- 
alty* This would seem to confirm the 
rumour that we are getting the wrong 
pattern* ,i: 


the following offensive advertisement 
of a clock in a widely circulated cata- 
logue : — 

‘‘Heigbij 6J in., width 6i in., depth SJ in. 
With hand-coloured Sporting Picture. Can 
bo supplied without Sporting Picture at same 
price.” 


a good one in view of the fact that cine- 
matograph operators now take photo- 
graphs of battles, and so few soldiers 
seem to realise the heroic attitudes 
they should adopt in order to make the 
pictures a success. 


The Greek representatives at the 
Peace Conference have, we hear, ex- 
pressed a very natural wish to see the 
air-ships Beta, Gamma, and Delta. 


“Maeterlinck?" said the young 
lady. ** Isn’t he the man who is 
interested in bees, and wrote The 
Treasure of the Btmble ? ” 


Among the war ' books with which 
we are threatened is one by a corre- 
spondent who was specially well looked 
after by the Turkish Censor, and this, 
it is said, will bear the title : Among 
the Muzzloms.” 


»|C 

“ A perfectly white snipe with pink 
eyes and lemon-coloured legs has been 
shot at Salthouse, Norfolk." These 
eccentrics have sometimes to bo taught 
a sharp lesson. 


'!« « , 
A demonstration has been given at 
Southport of a new motor vacuum road- 
cleansing machine. It is hoped that 
this new type of scavenger will be made 
strong enough to suck up motor-bikes 
along with dust and other refuse. 


The extension of the Twopenny Tube 
j proceeds apace, to judge by the follow- 
ing advertisement : — 


We are glad to hoar from the Hector 
of Gunton- with -Han worth, Norfolk, 
that German slates will not be used for 
the roof of his church after all. Eecent 
proceedings in Parliament prove that 
there are plenty of persons in this 
country able to slate an English church. 


A boy who, last week, attempted to 
open a ship’s rocket with a chopper 
was seriously injured. This, we believe, 
is in accordance with precedent. 


Central London Pailway 
CHRISTMAS IH ROME 
Fott 8 Days 
Fob £13 13 0 


Whether the ’5?ost - Impressionist 
movement is responsible for it we 
cannot say, but Art has certainly fallen 
on evil days in this country. ^ An 
indignant artist draws our attention to 


We hear that at a recent Pancy' 
Dress Ball a lady left in a huff because 
a member of the committee asked her 
if she would take part in an Ancient 
I Polk Dance, ,i: s;s 


Possil remains wlEiich were uncovered 


by a fall of cliff at Bacton, Norfolk, 
have, we are told, been identified ” by 
the curator of Norwich Museum as 
those of the skuU of a primeval elephant. 
Whether these beasts were once natives ^ 
of our island, or whether this particular 
one was imported by a local showman, 
is a question as to which the curator s 
memory is said to fail him. 


The suggestion has been made that 
a Territorial corps shall be formed from 
actors who are unable to join ordinary 
battalions. The idea seems to us to be 


YOL. CXLIII. 
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THE TUDOR PERIOD. 

I. said Francesca, “ do I find you in so despondent 

a mood?” . „t -i £ ;i 

I will answer both your questions, I said. ^ xou nna 

me because, presumably, you have looked for me in the right 
place ; and I am despondent because I have had a shock.” 

'‘This, then,” said Francesca with enthusiasm, "is one 
of those moments to wdiich every wife worthy of the name 
looks forward. I am here to bear my share of your shock. 
Try me. You will not find me wanting.” 

"You are pleased,” I said, "to be playful. Francesca, 
you do not know what has happened.” 

“ No,” said Francesca, " for you have paid the rates and 
nearly all the bills, and you have money to meet the tpes. 
Your favourite Government is still in office ; your spaniel is 
snoring in perfect health; your collar is not frayed; you 
have not recently mot your publisher. What can have 
happened ? Tell me, oh, tell me.” i 

"Francesca,” I said, “ what do you know of Buckingham? ” | 

Francesca laughed. "Buckingham,” she said, "is a 
sleepy old town in Buckinghamshire or Bucks.” 

"Francesca, I meant the Duke, .not the town. Listen 
while I read from this document: 'Villiers, Duke of 
Buckinglmm, was James the First’s favourite adviser. 
His chief attractions were his pleasant manner and liis 
handsome face. He was a great friend of Charles, Prince 
of Wales, and \vas assassinated at Portsmouth.’ Francesca, 
you knew little or nothing of all this. I myself ” 

" I confess,” interrupted Francesca, " that I had forgotten 
much that I am not sure I ever knew about this Duke. 
But you yourself ” j 

"And that is just wdiat I was going to say. I myself 
have discovered strange gaps in my knowledge of Villiers. 
His story w'as not so familiar to me as it ought to have 
been.” 

"What on earth,” said Francesca, "is the paper from 
wliich you have been reading ? ” 

" You shall know later. Tell me in the meantime what 
you know about the Tudor period.” 

"But this,” said Francesca, "is an examination.” 

" Do not,” 1 said, " evade the question. Much may 
depend on your answer,” 

" EijIzabeth,” said Francesca hesitatingly, " and, oh yes, 
Shakspeare.” 

"Thank heaven,” I said, "you know no more than 1. 
Listen, Francesca. ‘Tlie Tudor period was an era of 
exploration and discovery. In Henry the Seventh’s 
reign John Cabot discovered the island of Newfoundland. 

Sir Francis Drake ’ I will spare you Sir Francis. * Sir 

Walter Raleigh wanted to found Virginia, but he was such 
a favourite at Court that Queen Elizabeth would not lot 
him go ’ — and there is much else.” 

“ But what,” said Francesca, " has all this nonsense got 
to do with you and me ? What is Virginia to you, and 
what am I to John Cabot ? Are you wandering in your 
mind ? ” 

" Francesca, it is not nonsense, and I was never saner. 
One more question: how would you define ‘gender’ if 
your life depended on it ? ” 

" That ’s easy,” said Francesca. " Women, you know, 
and men. Ask me another.” 

" No, Francesca, I will not, but I will tell you what 
‘ gender ’ is.” 

" This,” said Francesca, " is going to be something about 
votes for women.” 

" You are, as usual, mistaken — ^but, after all, who am I 
that I should upbraid you ? Learn, then, that ‘ gender is 
a grammatical distinction which we make in words ; and in 


English this distinction usually corresponds with the 
natural difference of sex.’ ” 

" I should never have guessed that,” said Francesca, and 
with a swift movement she possessed herself of the papers 
I held in my hand. 

" Why,” she said, " these are Muriel’s examination 
papers. How did you get them ? ” 

" They sent them to me,” I said, " to sliow how well she 
had done. Francesca, there is something dark and dreadful 
about the variety and extent of that child's knowledge. 
How can you and I, who are profoundly ignorant, ever 
meet her again on tlie old terms ? She might lead the 
conversation to the Tudor period or ask us to analyse an 
English sentence.” 

" Well,” said Francesca, " we can mug up her papers, and 
then we shall be even with her.” 

‘"Francesca,” I said, "I refuse to mug up anything. 
I have long since done with muggings up. Besides, tliere 
are countless subjects, untouched in lier papers, on which 
she could defeat us. If she asks us the feminine of 
‘drake’ you are sure to say ‘goose,’ and I shall probably 
say ‘ cygnet.’ Where shall we bo then ? ” 

“We could always send her to bed,” said Fi’ancesca. 

" But she might choose the breakfast hour.” 

" Or we might say we were too busy.” 

" No, Francesca, it would all bo useless. Wo shall stand 
revealed to her as ignoramuses. Oh, what a monstrous 
thing is this modern craze for education I Surely the old 
classical learning with a sprinkling of mathematics was 
sufficient for all purposes. It has made Englishmen wliat 
they are.*” 

"It has made one Englishman an ignoramus,” said 
Francesca; "but you needn’t worry about Muriel. She 
won’t think of examinations. Her mind ’s full of the Now 
Year’s dance. Besides, if you give it time it ’ll all run off 
her like water off a duck’s i)ack.” 

" Francesca,” J said, " liow splendid ! ‘Duck’ ! That is 
the feminine of " di'akc.’ ” R. C. L. 


THE CHRISTMAS COCK-PHEASANT. 

The Christmas cock-))hcasant ho crows on tlio hill, 

His spurs are as javelins, as horn is his bill ; 

A fox for fine cunning, ho ’s bravo to behold, 

A Syrian gleaming in purple and gold; 

A sago of foiirih season 
He knows the red reason 
For sticks in the cover and " stops” in the strip, 

And back through the beaters bo 11 modestly slip ! 

When first season youngsters swing over the trees 
To plump in the open as dead as a choose, 

He ’ll run like a rabbit, ho ’ll squat like a hare, 

But nothing will make liim get up in the air; 

The boys hit and hammer 
The tree-trunks and clamour, 

The gun on the flank stands in just the right spot, 

But he ’s back up the liedgo-row to rise out of shot ! 

When the last drive’s been driven, the last stand been 
stood, 

When the last of the boaters push out of tho wood, 
When the slowest retriever has ceased to seek dead ” 
Where the snow-powdered stubble rings hard to the 
tread, 

He ’s not for the pick-up ; 

Hark, there ’s his lioarso hiccup 
Afar in the twilight, blue, jewelled and dull, 

The hoary old blackguard who laughs at ’em still ! 
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PEINCE CHAEMINGr AND THE SLEEPING BEAUrY. 

SIE Edwabd Gbey {to Peace, chaining the langimge of dij^lonacy): ‘‘ tVBlLLm-YOm MADEMOISELLE 
S’lL YtMJS TLAlT.” rofflcial Translation : Wake ny, Miss, if you please-] 
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THE INTERVIEW, 

A Study in Humiliation. 

The Editor of Solace and Vim” to 
Mb. Eobacbj Bea^mes. 

Dear Sir, — I should much esteem 
the privilege of placing an interview 
with yourself before the myriad readers 
of Solace and Vim^ many of whom are 
no doubt familiar with your admirable 
and popular romance, The Petrified 
Ocean, and would like to know more 
about your personality. If you have 
no objection will you kindly name a 
convenient time to receive a representa- 
tive of the paper ? 

Yours faithfully, 

Editor op Solace and Vim. 

Mr. Hobace Beames to the Editor of 
“ Solace and Vim.” 

Dear Sir, — It will give me much 
pleasure to converse with your repre- 
sentative, but only on the understanding 
that I have the opportunity of reading 
a proof of the interview before publica- 
tion. On this condition I should be 
glad if he would come to lunch on 
Monday next at 1.15. 

Yours faithfully, 

Horace Beames. 

Mr. Robage Beames to Mrs, Beames. 

My dear Mother,— I have just had 
a splendid piece of luck. I have been 
asked by the Editor of Solace and 
Vim to let one of the staff interview 
me ! Look out for it. 

Your loving Horace, 

Mr. Hobace Beames to the Editor of 
“ Solace and Vim.” 

Dear Sir, — This is just a line to 
remind you of your promise that I 
should see a proof of the interview 
before it was published. Mr. Willish 
and I talked of so many things besides 
those intended for print that I am a 
little anxious. 

Yours faithfully, 

Horace Beames. 

Telegram from the Editor of “ Solace 
and Vim ” to Mr. Hobace Beames. 
Greatly regret but owing to mis- 
understanding interview already pub- 
lished, Feel confident however you 
wiU approve everything. 

Telegram from Mr. Hobace Beames 
to the Editor of “ Solace and Vim.” 
Stop issue. Interview is utterly 
misleading and damaging. 

Mr. MoBDAxmT Yates to Mr. Hobace 
, Beames. 

My dear Horace, — Chancing at my 
dentist’s to pick up Solace and Vim, 
a paper I have never seen before, 

I was amazed to find you expressing 
yourself freely in its columns on 
certain matters which many of us not 


so advanced as yourself still hold sacred. 
You say, for instance, “ Divorce is as 
essential to the well-being of our race 
as marriage ; ” and in response to the 
interviewer’s question, “ What is your 
view, Mr. Beames, of the limits of 
realism in fiction?” you reply, ^‘The 
novelist should suppress nothing. It 
is a duty he owes to Society.” Now 
I have not your advantage of being 
a single young man of twenty-four 
with a popular story to my name 
and an income largely derived from a 
relative’s generosity, and therefore I 
cannot understand what you mean; 
but I should very much like to be told. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 
Mordaunt Yates. 

From The Literary Forum.” 

It is not uninstnictive to think now 
and then how times have changed. 
Look, for example, at Dr. Johnson being 
turned from Lord Chesterfield’s door, 
and then open the current number of 
Solace and Vim, where three columns 
are given to the description of a con- 
ceited young man and his opinions on 
all matters under the sun, for no other 
reason than that ho has written a glib 
story which has run into three or four 
editions. As to what these opinions are 
worth, one will sufiice. “ ‘ I consider,’ 
said Mr. Beames, leaning back with a 
super-subtle smile on his sensitive lips, 
‘Matisse as far above Leonardo as 
Pavlova is beyond St. Vitus.’ ” 

Mrs. Beames to Hobace Beames. 

My dear Boy, — How could you be so 
vain and silly? And I thought you 
so level-headed under your success. 
Once again let me urge on you the 
wisdom of going into tho Bank and 
giving up all but occasional writing. 

Your loving Mother. 

Mr. Hobace Beames to Mr. Mon- 
EACNT Yates. 

My dear Uncle Mordaunt,— Is it 
necessary for me to assure you that 
I never said a deal of it at all? I 
was asked by the editor if I would be 
interviewed, and thinking it might be 
useful to me in getting my name better 
known I said Yes, but only on the 
understanding that I was to see a proof. 
This understanding was broken, and I 
am stih blushing from the horrors of 
the printed travesty of what I said, or 
rather what I meant, for it is true that 
I did say some of these things, but 
purely ironically, with no notion that 
they would either be used or miscon- 
strued. As a matter of fact the things 
that he has used were chiefly those that 
I said at lunch before he took out his 
notebook, and many even of these are 
distorted. Other things really about 
myself he has left out. 


The remark about realism was a joke 
Society was spelt with a big S, meaning 
the Smart Set, for wliom the' rather' 
warmer novels are supposed to be 
written. The divorce passage was a 
burlesque epigram. Tlie remark about 
Matisse was also nothing but a joke, 
just to see how far he (the ass) would 
let anyone go in support of his own' 
Post-Impressionism. I personally hate 
it. But I have learned my lesson. 
Never again will I be ironical with 
anyone who has the power of print. 
Your affectionate Nephew, 

Horace. ^ 

Fiwn the “ Sotobridge Weekly Gasette 
a7id East Works Advertiser.” 

It is with pleasure that we draw our 
readers’ attention to the current number 
of our contemporary, Solace and Vwv, 
which contains a deeply interesting 
interview with our gifted young towns- 
man, Mr. Horace 13eameh, now a resi-. 
dent in the Metropolis and on his way' 
to becoming a distinguished novelist. 
In this interview Mr. .Beames covers ' 
the whole range of modern thought ; 
and is always deeply suggestive. Wo' 
congratulate not only him but Sow-' 
bridge. 

Miss Lavinia Spibe to Mr. Hobace ' 
Beames. 

My dear Horace, — I think I ought 
to tell you that I was much pained by a 
reference to one of the Saints in a 
strange interview with you. I admit 
that St. Vitus is not a Saint in men- 
tioning whom one involuntarily hushes 
the voice, but none tho loss the habit 
of flippancy is one to be steadily 
avoided, and I sincerely liope you will 
consider seriously what I say, 

Your affectionate Aunt Lavinia, 
P.S.— Who is Pavlova? 

The Editor of “ Solace and Vim ” to 
Mr. Hobace Beames, 

Dear Sir, — I am sorry to liavo sent 
no reply to your numerous telegrams 
and letters, but I have been enjoying 
a hard-earned holiday in Paris. I fail 
to see that, beyond a little natural 
annoyance, which I sliare, at tho 
negligence of my Sub-Editor, you have 
any grievance. 1 find the interview both 
entertaining and informing, and it 
should give you a very useful lift. 
Sooner or later everyone secs Solace 
and Vim, and you will bo getting press 
cuttings with y<Rir choicest tit-bits in 
tlicm for months to come. Let mo 
congratulate you and again thank you 
for so kindly acceding to my request. 

I would merely add that Willish is one 
of the best and most responsible inter- 
viewers in London. 

Believe me, Yours faithfully, 

Editor 01^’ Solace and Vim. 











THE LAST DANCE. 

Taucjht by a Lauroato’s singing, 

Tliat down the grooves o£ change 
Tlio world must needs go ringing, 

If it would forward range, 

I ’vo followed in succession 
blach liberal profession. 

My single prepossession 

Tlio quest of something strange. 

I duly ate iny_ dinners ; 

I once received a brief. 

And earned for sxmdry sinners 
An undeserved relief ; 

I planted tea (for Twining), 

Then for adventure pining _ 

I turned my thoughts to mining 
And struck upon a reef. 

For gold I ’ve gone a-hunting 
At Calgary and Bms, 

At Monte practised punting. 

As well as on the Thames ; I 

I even tried gun-running, 

A game that needs some cunning. 
And once was simply stunning 
"When iilayod by Captain Bemmes. 

The Persian Gulf was trying 
And grew too hot for me. 

And so I took to fly ing 
To exorcise ennui', 


But here, though clad in leather, 

I found the Channel weather 
Too chilly altogether 
E’er landing in the sea. 

I ’ve dealt in oil and blubber, 
in furs and frocks and frills; 

I ’ve worked a ramp in rubber, 

I’ve run illicit stills; 

I’ve warred with General Botha, 
I’ve ranched in Minnesota, 

Lost money on pelota 
And made a mint in pills. 

But all those occupations. 

Lit by the lure of gold, 

Though lavish of sensations. 

Left me in spirit cold ; 

Yes, cold as Monte Rosa 
Or any ice-king’s sposa, 

Until with Espinosa 
At last I farandoled ! 

The rapture felt by Peaky 
When first he viewed the Pole; 
The humour of Dundreary 
The mirth of old King Cole ; 
The things that make a hatter 
Indulge in hare-brained chatter— 
All things, in short, that matter 
Blend in the farandole. 


It’s crudely corybantic. 

Yet sates the modern Soul, 

And ends in one fierce, frantic 
Gigantic caracole ; _ _ 

’ Twould frighten an Afridi, 
Demoralize a D.D., 

In fiine, it is the Midi, 

This fearsome farandole. 

Uodesty. 

“ Wo must once more point out that wo arc 
not the Unionist leaders.”— SpectoJor. 

Chorus of Unionist working men : 

“ Go hon ! ” 

“ Finally there are the holly and the mktle- 
toe: and for those who still. ding to these 
natural decorative materials there is a good 
supply availahle.”— WesfminsfeJ- Gazette. 

The neto Christmas game : Picking 
uncle off the holly. 

‘ ‘ Their power is ahaft the pinnado, to 
employ a seafaring teraa..’’— Sporting Mail. 
The worst of employing a seafaring 
term is that you may get it wrong. 

“Sons op Tempbeancb.— T o-morrow at 
6.30 p.m. . , . Bro. J. D. Eotots will take 
port in the service.” — dd®! in ‘‘IVie Ma/n- 
chester Evening Ch/roricle.^’ 

But only as a warning. 
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I AT THE PLAY. 

“The Tide.” 

It was a pleasant fancy of that child- 
like race> the ancient Greeks, that \vhen 
they assisted at a play (dealing, of course, 
with some familiar myth or history) 
they were in the happy position of 
gods, capable of enjoying by anticipa- 
tion the irony of events which were 
hidden from the characters of the drama. 
(The ingenuous Agavicmnon goes to his 
bath. Ha ! ha ! ive know that the 
poor old thing is going to his death.) 
But the fun* may be on the other side 
of the footlights, for the actors in a 
new modern play must sometimes enjoy 
ironically this same sense of superiority 
in the knowdedge of a future still veiled 
from the audience. Thus when the in- 
terpreters of Mr. Macdonald Hastings* 
play remarked the warm reception ac- 
corded to the earlier scenes they must 
have said to themselves, “ Ah ! but our 
friends in front don’t know - what *s 
coming in the last Act ; they *11 be let 
down badly there.” 

Not that I ever quite understood 
their approval of those earlier scenes. 
It is tme -that the first Act introduced 
us to a bedroom ; but even a bedroom 
scene cannot altogether compensate for 
the improbability of its female occupant 
or the doubtful sincerity of the author 
who put her there. If he had wanted 
honestly to illustrate the noble instinct 
of maternity — an excellent object in 
these days — and not to be merely ex- 
travagant and bizarre, he would never 
have chosen so extreme a sample. 
Here w'as a demi-77iondaine, a drugged 
wreck of a woman, w^ho had just es- 
caped vulgar suicide through ignorance 
of the mechanism of a toy revolver, and 
we were asked to believe that the secret 
' of her life's tragedy was her vain 
longing to recover a child that had 
been smuggled away from her twenty 
years ago, before she had even set eyes 
on it— a child that was the fruit of a 
chance day's acquaintanceship with a 
man whose name she had not had the 
curiosity to learn. This was to make a 
heavy demand on the credulity even of 
a theatre audience ; but so firm and 
businesslike were the methods of Mr. 
Noeman Tebvoe as the doctor to 
whom Felicity Scarth confided her 
maternal yearnings that some of us' 
felt that if she could impose upon him’ 
with her story we might just as well be 
imposed upon too in such good’ com- 
pany, And when, without the faintest, 
clue, he undertook to search for the 
missing child, not one of us doubted 
that he (or she) w’ould be run down 
before the evening was much older. 

And our confidence was more than 
justified. For though we w^'ere put off 


for a bit by the appearance of another 
“ love-child ’ ’ — stray * ‘ love-children 
seemed rather numerous in that little 
Guernsey watering-place, ^ wiiicli w^as 
also remarkable for the Irish accent of 
a local tar — ^W'o were very soon on the 
right track. And here a complication 
ensued, slightly reminiscent of The 
Second Mrs. 'Tanqueray. For the 
soldier-man who w^^as engaged to the 
“love-child” developed a flirtation with 
Felicity, and the knowledge of this fact 
did not prejudice the girl in her favour 
before she learned that her rival 
happened also to be her mother. Nor 
did the manner in w'hich the revelation 



Dr. Stratton (Mr. Norman Trevor) to 
Felicity Scarth (Mias Ethel Warwick). “ You 
havo never seen your child? It was hidden 
away from you nearly twenty years ago, and 
youiiavo no clue to its sex or name or where- 
abouts ? Good ! I will find it for you. That 
shall bo my part in the Simple Life^which I 
am prescribing.” 

was made conduce to the improvement 
of matters. It was done by the doctor 
in the presence of both motiiers, the real 
and the assumed, as well, as the young 
man who wanted to marry the one 
and resign the prospect of becoming 
son-in-law to the other. The girl was 
w’^earing a scarlet cloak at the time, 
and in order to break the news more 
deftly the doctor made this the text 
for a reconstruction of the legend of 
Little Bed Biding Hood. I can’t say 
how far this tactfulness mitigated for. 
the love-child the painfulness’ of his 
disclosure’; but she ' did not take it 
at all w^ell. In. the end Felicia had- 
to sacrifice the gratification of ' her 
maternal ..instincts and console herself 
with the love of the faithful doctor.: 


We all hoped that their union would 
be fruitful. 

I find that 1 have not yet mentioned 
the Tide, wdiicli gave its name to the 
play. It only started work in the last 
Act, and triecl to make up for the delay 
by the most appalling uproar. In con- 
sequence the apostrophes addressed to 
it by the other love-child (Mr. Shi el 
Barry) — literary afterthoughts that had 
no bearing, as far as I could follow 
them, on what Ivad gone before — bad to 
be conducted in tones as of a trumpet. 
This Demosthenic coinjietition made a 
rather depressing side-show. 

Mr. Macdon.vld H vstings did some 
clever w^ork in 21ie New Sin, and some 
passable w’ork in Love and what then ? 
but this time I don’t think he quite 
knew what he was after. Brobably he 
was out for sensation. But the instinct 
of maternity is too elemental a theme 
to require that kind of advertisemoni. 
There was a moment of sincerity in the 
play when the woman (Miss Gioely 
Hamilton) who had adopted the love- 
child told to the real mother the 
tragedy of lier childlessness. But for 
the most part the author does not scorn 
to have worried about the truth of his 
sentiments so long as ho imagined them 
likely to be effective on a stage. 

As for the humour of tho play--! 
speak of the deliborato kind — it was 
largely assigned to a subsidiary cliarac- 
tor— a boatman, very genially played 
by Mr. Macmillan." I confess to a 
preference for having my luunorous 
I'oliof siq)plicd by the chief characters 
or developed out of tho loading motive, 
and not inserted like a dotachable 
coloured supplement. But this is ask- 
ing a good deal. 

J^y the way, I don’t protend to dic- 
tate to a boatman in tho matter of his 
professional affairs, but, speaking as an 
amateur, I should havo mended tliat 
ghastly rent in my boat's ribs before 
painting thorn. 

I liavo only soon Miss Ethel War- 
wick in two plays, and neither of them 
offered her a very good chance of doing 
justice to her evident po})ularity. She 
has the gift of a natural anti fluent 
manner, but hurts it by a curious 
affectation of voice. This sliould be 
easy to correct. A greater difficulty 
would seem to confront her, as actress- 
manageress, in tho choice of a good 
play. O. K. 

“Sir,-— T wondor if auy of your muiors 
havo noticed that to-day is the last time for 
eighty-eight years that ho can inscribe the 
date as 12/12/12? It will not occur again until 
1st January, 2001 (l/l/Ol), or, indeed, to bo 
accurate, 10th October, 2010-^10/10/10.” 

Letter in “ The Scotman." 

Or, to be more accurate still, 12th 
December, 2012. 




Kldiday^makini} Tmiifu ‘‘Comk on, MmB, mzm aren’t any seats. All the best people go in herb,” 


NOEL AND THE NOVELIST. 

(A LiTTLK llOMANCK.) 

\Yh hin<)k{5sl in peaoo; iho wino was soli, 

Tho choHtinitH roanird in iho mnhor, 

Tho nip^ht wm windloss, warm and wot, 

Jk'ing a night in late i><M5anihor, 

We Hinoked in siloneo, Tom and I, 

Have for hin pipe’s inelodionn barrel, 

When muhlen very Hhril! and high — 

J^aug out the ancient Xina? carol 

Telling how Wkncichoah tho <lood 
<)n<3 !jight, wlnm fooling extra hearty, 

O'tnwhehncKl with <Io1(jh of moat and wood 
An indigent bucolic party. 

There is a notice in our stroct 
•^roo often spunuul, too often liouted, 

Vetoing inuHic ; with somo heat 
J threw the window up and shouted 

() wait! most admirable wait! 

I love to hear you make a vile hash 

Of that old tune*; it thrills me, mate; 

^rho 'Warm drop trembles on my eyelash; 

Ibitlo, Tis Yultetide; 'tin the hour 
When Christian men take thought for oU;ers, 

When kindness, if not sacks of flour, 

Should be bestowed on all our brothers. 

We fool like that, my friend and I ; 

Our hearts are kind, our tlioughts are gentle ; 

We need no wandering minstrel’s cry 
To make us dashed well sentimental 


But yonder, where they’ve put down tan 
Lest noise should mar his stately diction, 

At No. 7, tliere’s a man 
Writing a morbid piece of fiction. 

No Christmas impulse stirs his heart, 

But now he tears his matted tresses, 

And now he mumbles, “ This is Art, 

This will be liked by governesses," 

Vile thoughts, like adders green and blue, 

Seethe in his soul and hiss and harry : 

I think he has a contract to 
Finish tho vol. by February. 

Go, gentle wait, and cheer him up, 

Fulfil Ills heai t with generous feeling, 

IM him bring out the wassail cup. 

Advise him that the bells are pealing. 

1 think I see Ins eyes grow damp, 

I hear him murmuring, “ I have sinned, oh 
Come to my arms, thrice blessed tramp I ” 

With these remarks I closed the window. 

I know not if the wanderer sped 
Straight to the house of Mr. Bevan 
(This is the chap, I should have said. 

Writing the bilge at No, 7) ; 

I know not, but I think he did. 

For some time later, while we toasted 
Amanda’s eyebrow or her lid, 

And munched the chestnuts we had toasted. 

Far off, amid the rnurk and mud — 

As Tom remarked, This brew is stunning ” — 
We heard a most t;remendous thud, 

Followed by sounds of someone running. B von. 
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ABRACADABRA. 

The Old Forces really do not play 
the game nowadays. 

I had spent a long and trying after- 
noon in a sale-room that is described 
as historic. I had not gone with any 
intention of bidding, merely to look 
on; and yet at four o’clock I had still 
bought nothing. 

“ Lot 321,” announced the auctioneer. 
“Five Eoman fibulae or brooches, a 
supposed spear-head believed to be from 
the bed of the Thames, an ancient 
bronze ring, a plaster cast (yenus 
Surprised) y three seventeenth-century 
pipe-stoppers, a bundle of French 
assignats and a galvanic battery — 
faulty. A speculative lot.” 

No one responded. 

“ Sevenpence,” I ventured diffidently. 
There were seven items to the lot, you 
will observe. 

“I must remind you, Sir,” said the 
auctioneer severely, “ that the rules 
printed in the catalogue, which you 
have before you, fix one shilling as the 
minimum initial bid for any lot.” 

I corrected myself: “ One-and-two- 
pence, I mean, of course.” 

The hammer paused, then foil with 
the conventional tap. 

“ What name, please ? ” 

“ Cash,” I replied largely. 

I paid my cash and received the lot. 
I had not as yet examined it, but with 
it now before me I began to fear that 
I had been beguiled into overbidding 
myself. 

“ Oh dear ! oh dear 1 ” panted a voice 
at my elbow, “am I too late? Can 
you tell me, my dear Sir, if Lot 321 
has gone ? ” 

“In a sense, yes,” I replied, indi- 
cating the miscellaneous flotsam before 
me. “In another sense it has come.” 

“ You have bought it 1 ” exclaimed 
the old gentleman — he was really, now 
that I came to look at him, a very 
patriarchal, not to say oriental, per- 
sonage — “may I ask, what have you 
bought it for ? ” 

“Well,” I- admitted, “that’s just 
what I was asking myself when you 
interposed.” 

“ I mean,” he said a little impatiently, 
“what particular object attracted your 
fancy. I can scarcely imagine that if 
the galvanic* battery was what you 
desired you will have any strong par- 
tiality for the Eoman fibulae; or if 
your heart was set on the alleged spear- 
head that you would not be ready 
to consider an offer for the French 
assignats. But perhaps the shortest 
way will be for me to explain myself 
definitely. I have a partiality for this 
antique bronzel. ring; may I acquire it 
I at your own price ? ” 


“ Certainly,” I replied. “ Or, better 
still, at yours. I might, however, point 
out to you,” I added, referring him to 
the first page of the catalogue, “ that 
Eule 4: says : * No bid, shall commence 
at less than a shilling . . . and so on 
in proportion.’ ” 

“ Assuredly,” he admitted a little 
vaguely, but picking up the ring with 
evident satisfaction. “ You have been 
markedly generous. I am not to^ be 
outdone. In return for this ancient 
bronze ring you shall be granted three 
wishes — have whatever you like.” 

“ Thank you. I don’t mind a scotch- 
and-soda,” I said, perhaps by mere 
force of habit. 

Immediately at my hand stood a tall 
crystal glass of the beverage I had 
specified. The cut of the vessel was 
curious and antique, but the contents 
were above suspicion. 

“I only wish,” I remarked, as I put 
the glass down again, “ that I could 
always have one from under that label 
for the asking.” 

“You can,” replied the venerable i 
stranger, “ henceforth.” 

I thought it as well to try the dodge 
while he was there. 

“ Then I ’ll have another,” I declared, 
and the glass was instantly replenished. 

“ Your demands are satisfied ? ” 
suggested the old man. 

“Not quite,” I replied cunningly. 
“I know what I am doing. That last 
wasn’t a separate wish — it comes under 
the generous and inexhaustible pro vision 
of wish B. And that being so I don’t 
mind ordering up another for you.’' 

Needless to say, a third miraculous 
whisky-and-soda was there. 

“Have your final wisli,” said the 
stranger, pushing aside the glass, a 
little ungraciously, I thought, after my 
delicate attention. “ I am anxious to 
be gone from this place.” 

I began to think that the old man 
was rather selfish and had possibly 
over-reached me in the bargain. 

“ I can have anything I name for the 
third wish ? ” I demanded. 

“ You have only to mention it.” 

“ Then I '11 have the ring back, tliank 
you.” 

“The ring!” he repeated incredu- 
lously. 

“ Precisely. The antique bronze ring 
which you are wearing,” I replied. 

He seemed a little dazed still, but he 
]mlled it off his finger and it was in 
my hand. 

“ Crafty and perfidious one,” he began. 

“ Wait a moment,” I replied. “ Now, 
will you give me three wishes for this 
ring ? ” 

“ Have I not spoken it ? You have 
only to declare your demands.” 

“ Very woll. Here you are. Now we 


begin over again. And I only hope that • 
there 's no catch in it.” 

I saw a tricky look come into his 
venerable eyes and I knew in a flash 
that I had squandered wush A. 

“Ah-ha, so that counts, does it?” 
I remarked “Very well. Now will you 
knock it off or shall I have the ring 
back again for wish B and then begin 
again ? Wo have the long winter 
evening before us.” 

“Proceed, excellency,” he entreated, 
with tears in his eyes; “ liave it as 
your enlightened wisdom demands, only 
proceed.” 

“All right; now this is really the 
start,” I agreed. “ I wish that 1 had 
a purse containing gold and that it 
would be replenished at once however 
often I emptied it, and — hold hard! 
I 'm touching wood still, it all belongs 
to the same wish — that none else should 
be any the poorer by it and that I 
should bo unable to lose the purse or 
to part from it by accident or through 
misapprehension.” 

“ It is granted.” 

I felt something heavy come into my 
right-hand trouser pocket and I know 
that a start had been made. 

“ Secondly, I wash that I may at once 
become very accomplished, amiable, 
entortainingi liandsomo, distinguislied, 
learned, popular, eligible and in every 
other way desirable, and that none of 
these attributes may bring in its 
train the boomerang - like retribution 
that gentlemen of your craft tradi- 
tionally keep up your bIoovoh.” 

The vonorablo personage seemed to 
have several things to say in his own 
tongue and the incantation was a little 
lengthy. .Ihxt at last he bowed. 

“It IS assured,” lie declared. Strangely 
enough, I did not feel the slightest 
change in my personality, 

“ Finally — wish 0— and most impor- 
tant,” I contimiod, “ 1 insist that in 
common fairness 1 shall bo allowed to 
have a docent time in posBOssion of my 
new qualities before I wake up.” 

This is what I complain of. It was 
at that moment that I aw^oke. 


“ Professor , the oldest animal trainer, 

is still working at the ago of eighty-two, and 
his favourite donkey has reached thirty-nine, 
the combined ages of xnan and moke being 
in.’^—AVa. 

The arithmetic seems to have been done 
by the favourite donkey. 

In a description of the Peace Confer- 
ence Eoom, The Liverpool Echo says : — 
“The silver inkstands on the table are of 
the Queen Anne sWle, and wore presented by 
Charles 11. to the Privy Council.’' 

We picture to ourselves the Turkish 
envoy gnawing the end of his early- 
Victorian penholder presented by 
George III. 
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THE HALL-MARK. 

My dear Matjricb, — The delicate 
compliment contained in yoiir last letter 
has done its work. When will you 
renounce your old-fashioned prejudice 
against Music Halls ? " you wrote. “I 
assure you they have altered out of all 
recognition during the last few years, 
and even though you live in the 
Provinces you would find the perform- 
ances there acceptable to tho most 
intellectual. Go, my boy, sec, and be 
conquered.” 

Well, I went, saw, and was — not 
exactly conqxiercdy Maurice; overcome 
would be a better word. The turn that 
was duo to commence as I took my 
seat was, I found on reference to the 
programme, Trotter and Lottie^ in a 
Hunting ScenaT The curtain rose and 
revealed what appeared to be a lawn 
separated from a wide stretch of hilly 
country by a wooden paling, tho latter 
disappearing at each side behind massive 
Ionic columns which projected from 
the wings. 

Presently, when we had feasted our 
eyes upon this, Trotter came in, a tubby 
little man, clad in *‘pink,” white 
broeches, top boots and tho cap affected 
by huntsmen. An artificially bibulous 
appearance had boon given to his 
fcaturos by means of a lavish appli- 
cation of red groaso paint, and his hair 
was long and aggressively auburn. 

“ I going a-linnting, 

Tally >io-ho-ho-ho I 
Wo nfall go a-hunting, 

Tally ho-ho-ho-hoP’ 

sang Trottor witli energy — with so 
much energy, in fact, that, seeking to 
reach a high note wuth his last ‘ho!' 
ho apparently dislocated lus jaw. 
Vigorous and protracted manipulation 
failed to effect a cure, but a sudden 
inspiration caused the sufferer to strike 
his chin smartly on the top of the 
paling, an operation which afforded 
instant relief. 

Meanwhile Lottie had entered, a 
stout, florid lady wearing riding habit, 
hard hat and top boots. Being also, it 
seemed,*, of a musical disposition, she 
immediately started to warble, rather 
inappropriately : 

“ Siag mo to sloop ; tho shadows fall ...” 

At this point an appalling crash was 
heard just off tho stage. The singer 
jumped round in very natural alarm, 
and exclaimed in a teiTified voice, 
“ Good heavens 1 What 's that ? ” 
“ Don't be alarmed,” said Trotter, with 
a reassuring smile. “It's only the 
shadows falling ! ” 

The incident, however, destroved 
Lottie's desire for self-expression, but 
she quickly found another source of 
interest in watching the extraordinary 





THE TRADE BOOM. 

OUE PAVEMENT-IIAWKEES JOIN THE ELCTOCnACY. 


antics of her companion. Sidling up to j 
her in crab fashion and assuming a 
gargantuan grin, he prodded her in the 
ribs, and said in a shrill falsetto, 
“ Swee-heet one, wilt thou wed me? 

“ Certainly not,” she replied indignantly, 
and at the same time struck him lightly 
on the cheek with her open hand. A 
moment later a sharp noise, as of two 
boards being smacked together, was 
heard in the wings, but appeared to be 
unnoticed by either performer. 

The unfortunate Trotter now removed 
one boot and held the shining side 
against his face, a proceeding which 
seemed to dissipate all the pain, both 
physical and mental, inflicted by his 
late rebuff, for he again approached the 
lady and asked pleasantly, “Can you 
tell me why you are like a horse ? ” 


“ Can I tell you,” repeated Lottie in 
a loud, bell-like voice, which penetrated 
to every corner of the hall — “ can I tell 
you why I am like a horse? No,” 
she added, as an afterthought. 

Because you say ‘ Nay ' I ” replied 
Trotter quickly, and was seized im- 
mediately afterwards with violent in- 
ternal pains. 

I don't think, Maurice, that I need 
describe the rest of this turn,^ which 
continued on much the same lines. I 
can't honestly say I enjoyed it, but I 
looked forward hopefully to the next 
item, “ Chirpy Charlie, the Cheerful 
Comedian." 

The rise of the curtain this time 
showed a stretch of elegant buildings 
swaying gently in the breeze. Charlie 
came in briskly, clad in immaculate 
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DIGNITY IN DISGRACE. 

Slwpioalher. ‘'Now theit, young eeller, this won’t ho. Get along and shake hands with some o’ them kids. The 

rmi DONT PAY YOU TO GO CARRYIN’ ON WITH THE FAIRY-GODMOTHER ALL DAY I ” 


morning, dress, and at once began to 
tell, in a sing-song recitative, of a young 
man living in the country who was 
about to pay a visit to London. His 
friends gathered round him and pro- 
phesied gay doings in the great city, 
“ No,” said he, 

“ I don’t want yer Piccadilly, 

1 don’t want ycr Leicester Square ; 
Strolling down the Strand with a banana in 
me hand — „ 

For that I should not care ; 

I don’t want ycr girlie-girlie 
With her hair all curly-curly ; 

All I want is a pal of mine 
To go out with and have a good tinio (m ) ; 
We ’ll stroll around and drink lots of wine, 
And we won’t go homo till morning.” 

This he repeated in order, as I sup- 
posed, to convince liis friends that they 
were mistaken in him. 

Charlie then went on to describe a 
Colonial about to' set out for a well- 
earned holiday in the Motherland. 
Bound him, too, by a strange coinci- 
dence, collected a crowd of friends full 
of similar prophecies. No,” said the 
Colonial, 

” I don’t wemt yer Piccadilly, 

I don’t want yer Leicester Square,” 
and so on. He too took the precaution 


of going over it a second time for the 
sake of emphasis. 

We were next introduced to a Scotch 
minister, likewise contemplating a trip 
to the Metropolis, whose friends (mis- 
takenly in this case, I feel sure) ex- 
pressed similar ideas. ** No,” said the 
minister, 

” I don’t w’ant ycr Piccadilly , . 

It was at this point that I left. In a 
flash the humiliating truth had come 
to me. Your friendship misled you, 
JJiIaurice ; my intellect in reality is not 
strong enough to rise to this kind of 
thing. 

And this is only in the Provinces ! 
When I come again to London . . . 
But no; “Chirpy Charlie” has made 
London distasteful to me for the 
present. Yours, Bobert. 

^ President Taft, on the conclusion of 
his term of office, is to be made Kent 
Professor at Yale University, and will 
lecture on Constitutional and Inter- 
national Law. It is rumoured that his 
first course of lectures will be entitled 
“ The Panama Canal : a Study in In- 
ternational Honour.” 


From an advt. of a School Latin 
Book : — 

“ Xt coutains tho coinmonoKt words, phrases, 
and constructions usckI by Giesar (Board of 
Education Circular, 574.)” ^ 

This was the famous 0,a'iBAR Circular ” 
which caused such an outcry in the 
Senate and led to OASSAids transforonco 
to the Insuranco Office. 


Extracts from “The Cornish Kiviera” 
colutnn in Tlvd Daily Telegraph : — 

” Escape from cold and rain to the warm 
and sunny Cornish Hiviora.” 

” Fowey. During the week the weather has 
not been at all good,” 

“Hhlston. Wet weather prevailed, with a 
strong south-w(3st wind.” 

” Look. Jdigh winds have prevailed this 
week, with heavy rain.” 

” Padk'L’ow. The weather has been extremely 
stormy.” 

” Penzanck. a rough stormy night, .with 
considerable rainfall.” 

Happy Thought. Escape back again,' 

“ There have been several thefts of nhiils, 
passemgers, and valuables on board the 1 Biers 
recently. ’’—/S'wtot Ikrald. 

We ourselves liad an aunt pilfered 
from a cross-Channel steamer the other 
day. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted prom the Diary op Toby, M.P.). 

House of Commons, Monday, December 
16. — As the House filled this afternoon 
eyes were sadly ti:rned to the gallery by 
the clock, where on big niglits foreign 
diplomatists foregather. Most familiar 
figure among them was that of White- 
law Eeid, the American Ambassador. 
He never missed an important debate, 
and frequently came in when his col- 
leagues did not find anything attractive 
in proceedings. He will come back 
to Lochabcr no more. 

All heads were bared when the 
Premier rose to voice the regret of 
the House and of the Nation at the 
cutting-off of one who, as he fitly said, 
“ brought to the discharge of his mani- 
fold and exacting duties the gathered 
experience of a veteran in 
public affairs, the endow- j 
ments of a man of the 
highest culture, social gifts 
of the most genial and 
generous kind, keen sym- 
pathy with all the many 
sides of our British life, a 
I mind always open and re- 
I coptive, and the warmest 
I of hearts.’' 

j By a happy accident it 
I fell to the lot of Prince 
I Arthur to speak on behalf 
I of the Opposition. He is 
1 always at his best on occa- 
sions like this. The lofty 
note of eloquent regret 
struck by the Premier was 
I worthily maintained. 

' House heard with special 
I satisfaction announcement 
I that a British battleship will carry to 
j his native land the remains of the 
I Ambassador whose death eclipses the 
j Christmas gaiety of two hemispheres. 
Thus he will, up to the last, be the 
honoured guest of England, 

Business done, — Getting along with 
I Welsh Disestablishment JBill in Com- 
j mittee. 

' Friday, — House adjourned for so- 

j called Christmas holidays. Back at 
w^ork again in good time to see the new 
year in. Thereafter will buckle to for 
remainder of a Session that will overlap 
its successor. If things go on like this 
in future years we shall have to strike 
for increase of paltry pittance of £400 
‘ a year. 

Business done, — Off* for holiday. 
Back on the 30th. 


FIRST LESSONS. 

Of course he could never quite forgive 
her her two years’ start. For although 
she wasn’t really old — ^not old enough 
to disregard the ethics of the nursery 
and to forget that it is unsociable not 
to cry when your chum cries and the 
act of a sneak and a traitor to be good 
when he is naughty — there was no 
getting away from the fact that she 
was older than he was. At his time of 
life one’s age is, of course, a very sore 
point with one, and the seniority of any 
human being — much more a friend — 
naturally rankles. But as she was 
subjected to the condescension of a 
sister who had reached that mature 
period in the life of her sex when legs 
gradually begin to disappear he felt that 
Fate itself sufficiently avenged him. 



111 the phrase of the sartorial artist / Next, 
please .'*' — Sunday Chronicle, 

Shampoo or two pairs of trousers ? ” 
is what our own tailor says when he 
cuts our hair. 


“ He never missed an important debate." 

(Mr. Whitelaw Reid.) 

He had known her by sight for a 
whole day before he had dared to speak. 
And then, when he was sitting on the 
wall and she was all alone in the next 
garden with nothing better to do than 
to sing a doll to sleep, he yearningly 
off’ered to play Cowboys wdth her if she 
liked, and, as she proved an able and 
willing Indian, he became her friend. 

At first he showered gifts upon her. 
He gave her the uninteresting end of 
a chocolate cigar ; a game which you 
played with a magnet that he 'd lost ; 
and his collection of penny stamps. 
He gave her a box of bricks too, but 
when he found that he had not ex- 
hausted its possibilities his interest was 
reawakened and he took it back again. 
She felt that this was selfish of him, 
but, as he 'd never really been a friend 
before, she forgave him for not being 
very good at it. 

She was the first to introduce him 
to Literature — other than the strictly 
moral and instructive. His mother, of 
course, had read him the story of the 


mouse who died of over-eating (but, 
as he had found it rather depressing, 
she had recited a revised version of her 
own, in which, ** After those most cruel 
words had been said. The patient turned 
round and the Doctor \vas dead” — 
which was, of course, much jollier), 
and naturally he had met the Z who 
was a Zebra and all that kind of thing, 
but it was left to his first chum to 
read him those rather bald versions of 
the old stories written in words of not 
more than two syllables. So it was 
from her he first heard of the tragic 
end of Bed Riding Hood’s bedridden 
relative, and the almost incredible 
escape of a little girl — after a very nerve- 
racking experience — from three grizzly 
bears who ate porridge. And she read 
him the pitiM record of family dis- 
sension called the story of Cinderella, 
— and told him how cannibal 
giants swallow babies, and 
two - headed dragons eat 
little girls, and how malevo- 
lent dwarfs change heroines 
into toadstools — and many 
other sordid details of fairy 
life. And he, like the heart- 
less little wretch he was, 
listened entranced. 

Then she taught him 
the History of England — 
which is about Canute and 
Nelson and the Fire of 
London — and he thought it 
splendid. 

She pointed out the won- 
ders of Nature to him. She 
told him how elves, in the 
early morning, have their 
baths in buttercup basins, 
and many other elementary 
truths. And he had actually never 
heard of the theory that what appears 
to be a shooting star is, in reality, a 
baby angel toboganning down a cloud ! 

His vast ignorance shocked and 
delighted her. But he was eager to 
learn, and once or twice he even forgot 
the indignity of being seen to bed by a 
contemporary and let her stay with him 
until her own bedtime, teaching him 
those elements of zoology, astpnomy 
and other sciences that cultured juvenile 
society expectsione to understand. 

And then, when the thirst for know- 
ledge had really taken hold of him, she, 
who knew just all there was to know, ! 
was sent to school — to learn things I 

From an account of a dispute in a 
theatre about an open door : — 

“Then there was a pretty tussle. Portly 
manager and plump ouvreuse pushed, the occu- 
pants of the box pulled,"— DaiZ;/ Telegraph. 

First occupant of box {to his companion 
as a sudden thought strikes hirh). Oh 
lor I We ought to be pushing. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. PunclCs Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

From an early age I have been accustomed to regard the 
Boegias and other medissval poisoners as fairly formidable 
mixers of other men’s drinks; but, since reading God's 
Playthings (Smith, Elder), I have come to the conclusion 
that, if I had lived in their day, I should have preferred to 
be left to their mercy rather than to that of the average 
doctor of the period. The doctor gave you just as bad a time, 
and (the Boegias never thought of doing this) sent in a bill 
for it afterwards. The medicines in this book fascinate me. 
If you survived “Jesuit’s bark and pulverised mummy,” you 
were given a glass of oil, viper powders and milk, or 
“horrible nameless drugs.” After that the doctor shook 
his head, murmured something consolatory about “ in the 
midst of life,” and went off in his carriage to murder some- 
body else. Those were stirring times, and the tales that 
Miss Marjorie Bowen has to tell of them are fine vivid 
pieces of work, every one. To my mind, she is at her best 
in the short story. ,lwas 
first attracted to her 
work, not by her novels, 
but by a little sketch in 
one of the magazines 
about a strolling flute- 
player and his dog in the 
days that followed the 
Battle of Sedgmoor, and 
it impressed me as one of 
the best things of its kind 
I had ever come upon — 
dramatic, pathetic, and 
; wonderfully convincing 
in its atmosphere. I 
find the same -sure touch 
in God's Playthings, Of 
all tlie sixteen episodes, 

I liked best “The Po- 
lander.” Its subject, the 
murder of Esquire 
Thynne by the minions 
of the Count of Gomiings- 
marke, has always inter- 
ested me deeply, and it 
certainly loses none of its dramatic force in Miss Bowen’s 
hands. And the pathos of it is haimiing. 

I suppose no historical event has been used more often 
as a background to fiction than tho American Civil War. 
There is a direct and obvious drama about it that is com- 
pelling in its appeal to the novelist. In Miss M.uiy John- 
ston’s latest book, Cease Firing (Constable), it is something 
more than a mere background ; one would say rather that 
the fictional hero and heroine make rare and comparatively 
unimportant appearances in a story of which the conflict of 
North and South forms the real motive. It stands further 
confessed as a war-book from the presence of a map at the 
end, which the English reader will find very useful in 
following the course of its events. You, of course, know 
Miss Johnston already as the mistress of a direct and 
trenchant style, vividly picturesque. Her adjectives fall 
thick and fast, but each like w^ell- aimed shells hitting 
exactly the right mark, illumining the scene described with 
a quite unforgettable flash. Martial metaphor becomes 
inevitable in speaking of this book. The smell of gunpowder 
is on almost every page ; one is deafened by the roar of 
many battlek, so much so indeeii . that I for , one emerged 
from its perusal almost as, myseif, a w;ar-scarred veteran. 


And then sometimes, by way of a specially devastating 
contrast, Miss Johnston will allo\v us an exquisitely 
peaceful vignette of Southern scenery, or homes; such a 
house as that in which the hurt Cary is put to bed in “ a 
panelled room, with a lightwood fire crackling upon tlic 
hearth, with jaloiisied windows just brushed against from 
without by a superb magnolia, with a cricket chirping, and 
a great soft white bed ...” My w^elcojno for that bed 
was the sinccrest tribute to the power and realism of an 
unusual book. 


It is a little curious at a time when our synipatliies arc 
thoroughly enlisted on belialf of the Balkan pcoi)les in their 
struggles against Islam to road a book by an English 
writer who sincerely admires tho conduct of the Turks in 
Africa, and thinks no word bad enough to describe the 
behaviour of Italy. Regarded as a war-correspondent, Mr. 
x\lan Ostler, the author of The Arabs in Tri 2 )oli (Murray), 
is interesting enough, though 1 should like soino antidote 
in the shapo of a book from the lines of tho invading 

army. [Regarded as a pen- 
painter of tho manners 
and customs of Berbers 
and other nomad types, 
he is very interesting 
indeed. It is as though 
something of tlio vivid 
colour of the skies and 
of tho mystery of tho 
desert had got itself 
mixed up with his ink. 
Ho has also many sug- 
gestive ai d occasionally 
instructive tilings to say, 
though here and there he 
misjudges tho depth of 
my igmorance. I am 
thrilled, for instance, 
to learn that tl:e Arab 
maidens wear charms, 
which he takes to be 
relics of pro - Islamite 
days, in tho shape of a 
fish, but it is not npees- 
sary to exjilain to me 
the symbolic moaning of IxOvs. Nor’do 1 think tho Arabs 
and their chaffering propensities worthy of so much 
attention as ho pays to them. J had already giujssed that 
in all tho lands of tho sun infinite liaggling is a point of 
honour in the smallest commercial ti’ansaction. But on 
the whole Mr. Ostler's description of tho strange hosts 
w’ho gathered to the help of tlio Crescent has charmed mo 
like nothing else since I read of tho gathering of tho army 
of Xerxes. Would anyone have expected to find at his 
tent-door an English-speaking Afghan who had come on 
from Mecca, inst.ead of returning homo, because “ God’s 
battles are tho battles of all Moslems”? And best of all, 
Mr. Ostler has plenty of humour. I cannot do better than 
end witli a quotation which will appeal to all who re- 
member their childish dreams of the devotion of an Arab 
steed to his lord: “ So 1 bought that horse, and called him 
* Binbashi,’ which means * Major,’ and I spent quite a lot 
of time in trying to tamo him. 1 fed and w^atored him 
myself, and, after many weeks, I found that, if he were 
loose, hen*, fluid follow me like a dog-— with intent to bite.” 


Commercial Candour. 

From a list of “XJnsolicited Testimonials ” : — 
“None can come within miles of your pipe.’* 
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TN to oo™, ol hi. W..t journey toeegh Europe tu 

.!o^!h\rS£MKrp5SrS 

and greeted him in Eussian. , . i ^ 

Good evening,” replied the Sage fluently in the same language. 

The peasant enquired if he had come far. »» TTp fnnlr out his notebook. Perhaps you will 

“ On the what ?” said the peasant. -j .. 

“ The Adriatic — is, when all the facts are taken into consideration 

"Go''.dta“r"«i«lMr.P«~‘- ..n,ulMl»6yo,Vou.vorho«,doftoAd,iatioimy,yo»rU»^ 

must boil when you think of Austria’s veto of a little window in the Adriatic for Servia . 

TheXsian indicated that his blood did not boil in such circumstances. 

*“ Aren’t you longing to get to grips with the hated Austrian ! 

Why ? Hi*the^m?n^^ SS you been at enmity with him for centuries ? ” 

‘‘Havel?” 1 . j. 1 -n »» 

“ Of course you have 1 And you are longing to kill 

The Russian looked round in alarm and then rose from “S s®a^ , . ^ ^ finger to his Ups. 

y-‘ - 

cuptry;. taW „»^.o ,iu 1 “ “ r Siti” !>• 

Mr. Punch shivered and put his no^book lack into his po . 1 t explained. Whistling to the 

He tossed a rouble to the landlord and made for the aoor. I ^ 8°’ ^ 

™%Yri'rjSSto" S’te biSi’lu yserma. h.u» .< r.lr..hm.ut Ord«i.g . tog. l.^.r, . M 
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^black bread and a round of horse-llesh, Mr. Punch sat down at a table and gave liimself up to tliouglit. The noise 

There entered a spectacled Grermanj such an one as, in the intervals of study for an Tinglisli cleiksliip, icfiosbes 
himself with emendations of SHAKsrEAEE and copious draughts of beer. It -w-as not long before Mr. Punch was in 

con\eisaton with j march, burning with indignation, shoulder to sliouldsr with your 

brother Austrian against the ’hated Slav; 'to see your life-blood drip slowly out in defence of that noblest of all ideals, 
the inviolability of the Adriatic. Ah, my friend, that indeed is a grand fate ! 

The German did not appear to be stirred by the picture.- 

“ It will be inconvenient,” he said stolidly. “ You see, I have just ” 

“ To rush into battle, crying ‘God defend the Adriatic !■’ and with drawn sword ” 

“ You see, I have just got a clerkship at ‘ Smith and Wilkinson’s ’ in Choapside, London, starting at no less 
than fifteen shillings a week. They want me to begin work next month. My prospects in Engl.ind are excellent.” 
He drank his beer and went hastily back to his studies. . 

' Mr. Punch’s next stay was in Italy, but the information ho picked up in that country was of the slightest. 
It was in the intervals of eating macaroni that he enlarged upon the grandeur and nobility of war to an Italian soldier 
home from Tripoli. The Italian, waking from his siesta, stared at him in astonishment. 

' “ What did you say was noble ? ” he asked. 

“ Why, war ! ” said ilfr. Punch. _ ' 

: The Italian, home from Tripoli, smiled curiously to himself. 

“ War in such a noble cause ! ” explained Mr. Punch. “ War on behalf of one’s beloved ally, Austria ! ” 

The Italian retimned to his siesta. 

; The Sage decided to huny homo through Prance. Stopping for a week-end in Paris, ho found the city as 
gay a.s ever; so much so that he quite forgot that his mission was to sound public feeling upon the question of the 
little .window in the Adriatic— the question which was' to settle the fate of inillion's of human beings. And, 
unfortunatelv, nothing that anybody said reminded him of it. '• ■’ 

■ Once 'back in England,’ however, ill)-. Punch soon discovered tlmt his fellow-countrymen w'oro in an unusual 
state of excitement. Each man was talking eagerly to his neighbour, and one name was upon every lip. 

The Sage, entering a bandy inn and calling for a bumper of grog, questioned the landlord. 

“Well,”. he said, “and how do they all feel about the little window in the Adriatic— for that, I gatlior, 
is the cause of the excitement ? Aren’t they stirred to the very depths of their souls ? ” 

“ Adriatic ? ” said tlie man. “ Bless you, Sir, it ain't that that ’s exciting ’em. It ain’t nothing forebjn." 

“ Then what is it ? ” asked the Sage of Bouverie Street. 

“Whiat is it. Sir? Why, to be sure, it’s our Mr. Punch has just brought out his 

(Site Pmrkftr anb Jcri'tjT-C^irb Dnhnnf.” 


)'■ ^ ' 'y. 
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